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AMERICAN    PUBLISHER'S 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


SO  recent  and  so  thorough  has  been  the  reviBion  which  this  work 
has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Editors,  that  but 
little  has  remained  to  be  done  in  preparing  the  present  reprint ; 
while  the  enlargement  wliich  the  volume  has  necessarily  under- 
gone, in  the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  views  and  discov- 
eries, has  rendered  it  advisable  to  confine  the  additions  to  as 
moderate  a  compass  as  possible.   The  American  Editor  has  there- 
fore added  but  few  notes,  together  with  a  number  of  illustrations, 
and  has  directed  his  attention  rather  to  secure  the  accuracy  so 
essential  to  a  treatise  of  this  nature.     Especial  care.has  been 
devoted  to  the  formulse,  and  errors  have  been  corrected  wherever 
a  minute  supervision  has  been  able  to  detect  them. 

In  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  fairly  represents  the  existing  condition  of  the  science, 
and  that  it  may  be  found  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very 
remarkable  favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

Philaoelpkia,  May,  1869. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE   TENTH    EDITION. 


THE  rapid  progress  of  chemical  discovery  during  the  last  few  years 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  in  almost  every  part  of  the  present  Edition. 

The  chapter  on  the  General  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy  has 
been  re- written. 

Some  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  metals,  especially  those  of  rarer  occurrence,  several  of  which  have 
acquired  greatly  increased  importance  by  the  more  exact  investigations 
of  late  years.  The  distinguishing  reactions  of  the  several  metals  are 
also  given  more  fully  than  in  former  editions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Organic  Chemistry  has  been  re-written,  espe- 
cially the  sections  relating  to  the  Hydrocarbons,  Alcohols,  and  Acids, 
upon  which  great  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  investigations. 
The  section  on  Animal  Chemistry  has  been  entirely  revised. 
The  Atomic  Weights  used  in  this  Edition  are  those  which  are  now 
almost  universally  received  among  Chemists,  and  the  Notation  has 
been  altered  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  Nomenclature  has  been  simplified  by  discarding  the  word  "of" 
in  the  names  of  salts,  &c.,  using,  for  example,  the  term  "silver  nitrate" 
instead  of  "  nitrate  of  silver." 

The  Weights  and  Measures  used  are  those  of  the  French  decimal 
system ;  and  Temperatures  are  expressed  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  ex- 
cepting where  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  A  comparative  Table 
of  the  two  scales  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

H.  Bekce  Jones. 
Henry  Watts. 

Lo3n)OK,  October,  1868. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


THE  correction  of  this  Edition  for  the  Press  was  the  daily 
occupation  of  Professor  Fownes,  until  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious to  his  death  in  January,  1849. 

His  wish  and  his  endeavor,  as  seen  in  his  manuscript,  were  to 
render  it  as  perfect  and  as  minutely  accurate  as  possible. 

When  he  had  finished  the  most  important  part  of  the  Organic 
Chemistry,  where  the  most  additions  were  required,  he  told  me 
he  should  "  do  no  more,"  —  he  had  "  finished  his  work." 

At  his  request  I  have  corrected  the  Press  throughout,  and  made 
a  few  alterations  that  appeared  desirable  in  the  only  part  which 
he  had  left  unaltered,  the  Animal  Chemistry. 

The  Index  and  the  Press  have  also  been  corrected  throughout 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Murray. 

H.  Bence  Jones,  M.  D. 

30  Gbqsvenor  Street,  Jan.,  1850. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


THE  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to  offer  to  the  student 
commencing  the  subject  of  Chemistry,  in  a  compact  and 
inexpensive  form,  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  that 
science,  and  a  history  of  the  more  important  among  the  very 
numerous  bodies  which  Chemical  Investigations  have  made  known 
to  us.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  complete 
tr^lise  on  tbe  subject,  but  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  systematic  works  in  our 
own  language  and  in  those  of  the  Continent ;  and  especially  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  perusal  of  original  memoirs,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory,  can  alone 
afford  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  research  and  the 
resources  of  Chemical  Science. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to  render  the  book  as  practical 
as  possible,  by  detailing,  at  as  great  length  as  the  general  plan 
permitted,  many  of  the  working  processes  of  the  scientific  labora- 
tory, and  by  exhibiting,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  wood-engrav- 
ings, the  most  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  with  their  adjustments 
and  methods  of  use. 

As  one  principal  object  was  the  production  of  a  convenient  and 
usefnl  class-book  for  pupils  attending  my  own  lectures,  I  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  in  the  book  the  plan  of  arrangement  fol- 
lowed in  the  lectures  themselves,  and  to  describe  the  non-metallic 
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Vlll  PREFACE. 

elements  and  some  of  their  most  important  compounds  before 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  general  philosophy  of  Chemical 
Science,  and  even  before  describing  the  principle  of  the  equiva- 
lent quantities,  or  explaining  the  use  of  the  written  symbolical 
language  now  universal  among  Chemists.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  to  whom  these  matters  are  already  familiar,  and  to  render 
the  history  of  the  compound  bodies  described  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work  more  complete,  I  have  added  in  foot-notes  the  view 
adopted  of  their  Chemical  Constitution,  expressed  in  symbols. 

I  have  devoted  as  much  space  as  could  be  afforded  to  the  very 
important  subject  of  Organic  Chemistry ;  and  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  foimd  that  there  are  but  few  sybstances  of  any  general  interest 
which  have  been  altogether  omitted,  although  the  very  great 
number  of  bodies  to  be  described  in  a  limited  number  of  pages 
rendered  it  necessary  to  use  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

Geo.  Fownes. 

University  College,  Londov. 
October  6,  1847. 
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MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  Seience  of  Chemistry  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  or  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  of  the  Tarious  organised  or  Ut- 
ing  heings  which  inhabit  these  latter.  Every  object  accessible  to  man,  or 
vhich  may  be  handled  and  examined,  is  thus  embraced  by  the  wide  circle 
of  Chemical  Science. 

The  highest  efforts  of  Chemistry  are  constantly  directed  to  the  discorery 
of  the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
poands,  and  determine  the  action  of  one  subRtance  upon  another.  These 
laws  are  deduced  from  careful  obserTation  and  comparison  of  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  rast  numbers  of  indiridual  subntances;  —  and  by  this 
method  alone.  The  science  is  entirely  experimental,  and  all  its  conclusions 
the  results  of  skilful  and  systematic  experimental  investigation. 

The  applications  of  the  discoveries  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts  of  life,  and 
to  the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  disease,  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  both  very  numerous  and  very  important,  and  encourage  the  hope 
of  still  greater  benefits  from  more  extended  knowledge  than  that  now 
enjoyed. 

In  ordinary  scientific  speech,  the  term  ehemcal  is  applied  to  changes 
vhich  permanently  affect  the  properties  or  characters  of  bodies,  in  oppo- 
sition to  effects  termed  phytieal^  which  are  not  attended  by  such  conse- 
quences. Changes  of  decomposition  or  combination  are  thus  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  temporarily  brought  about  by  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  the  attractive  forces,  whose  laws  and  effects  lie  within  the 
province  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

Nearly  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  visible  world  are  of  a  compound 
natnre,  being  chemical  compounds,  or  variously  jjlisposed  mixtures  of  chemi- 
cal compounds,  capable  of  being  resolved  into  simpler  forms  of  matter. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  limestone  or  marble,  by  the  application  of  a  red-heat,  is 
decomposed  into  quicklime  and  a  gaseous  body,  carbon  dioxide.  Both  lime 
8  26 
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and  carbon  dioxide  are  in  their  turn  susceptible  of  decomposition,  the  for- 
mer into  a  metal,  calcium,  and  oxygen,  and  the  latter  into  carbon  and 
oxygen.  For  this  purpose,  however,  simple  heat  does  not  suffice,  the  reso- 
lution of  these  substances  into  their  components  demanding  the  exertion 
of  a  high  degree  of  chemical  energy.  Beyond  this  second  step  of  decom- 
position the  efforts  of  Chemistry  have  hitherto  been  found  to  fail;  and  the 
three  bodies,  calcium,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  baring  resisted  all  attempts  to 
resolve  them  into  simpler  forms  of  matter,  are  accordingly  admitted  into 
the  list  of  elemtnU; — not  ftrom  any  belief  in  their  real  oneness  of  nature, 
but  from  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  they  contain  more  than  one 
description  of  matter. 

The  partial  study  of  certain  branches  of  Physical  Science,  as  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  gases,  the  chief  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  a 
few  other  subjects,  forms  so  indispensable  an  introduction  to  Chemistry 
itself,  that  it  is  rarely  omitted  in  the  usual  courses  of  oral  instruction.  A 
sketch  of  these  subjects  is,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  volume. 
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OF  DENSITY  AND  SPEaFIC  GRAVITY. 

rr  ifl  of  greftt  importance  at  the  outset  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  dmtUy  and  specific  gravity.  By  the  densitt/  of  a  body  is  meant 
its  MOM,  or  quantity  of  matter,  compared  with  the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter 
of  an  e^ual  volume  of  some  standard  body  arbitrarily  chosen.  Specific  grav- 
ity denotes  the  weiyht  of  a  body,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulhf  or  Tolume,  of  the  standard  body,  which  is  reckoned  as  unity.*  In 
all  cases  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  standard  of  unity  adopted  in  this  country 
18  pore  water  at  the  temperature  of  15-5°  C.  (60°  Fnhr.)  Anything  else 
might  haye  been  chosen ;  there  is  nothing  in  water  to  render  its  adoption 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  indispensable:  it  is  simply  taken  for  the  sake  of 
couTenience,  being  always  at  band,  and  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity.  An  ordinary  expression  of  specific  weight,  therefore,  is  a  number 
explaining  how  many  times  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  con- 
tained in  the  weight  of  the  substance  spoken  of.  If,  for  example,  we  say, 
that  concentrated  oil  of  Titriol  has  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  1*85,  or  that 
perfectly  pure  alcohol  has  a  density  of  0-794  at  15*5°  C,  we  mean  that 
equal  bulks  of  these  two  liquids  and  of  distilled  water  possess  weights  in 
the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1-85,  0-794,  and  1;  or  1850,  794,  and  1000. 
It  is  secessary  to  be  particular  about  the  temperature,  for,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  liquids  are  extremely  expansible  by  heat ;  otherwise  a  constant 
bulk  of  the  same  liquid  will  not  retain  a  constant  weight.  It  will  be  pro- 
per to  begin  with  the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids  is  determined :  this  is  the  simplest  case,  and  the  one  which  best 
illnstrates  the  general  principle. 

In  order  to  obtain  at  pleasure  the^pecific  grayity  of  any  particular  liquid 
compared  with  that  of  water,  it  is  only  requisite  to  weigh  equal  bulks  at 
the  standard  temperature,  and  then  divide  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the 
weight  of  the  water;  the  quotient  will  of  course  be  grenter  or  less  than 
unity,  as  the  liquid  experimented  on  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.  Now, 
to  weigh  equal  bulks  of  two  fluids,  the  simplest  and  best  method  is  clearly 
to  weigh  them  in  succession  in  the  same  vessel,  taking  care  that  it  is  equally 
full  on  both  occasions,  a  condition  very  easy  of  fulfilment. 

A  thin  glass  bottle,  or  flask,  with  a  narrow  neck,  is  procured,  of  the 
form  represented  below  (fig.  1),  and  of  such  capacity  as  to  contain,  when 
filled  to  about  half-way  up  the  neck,  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water 
St  ld'5°  C.     Such  a  flask  is  readily  procured  from  any  one  of  the  Italian 

*|o  other  words,  densitj  meani  comparatiTe  man.  and  specific  gravity  comparatlTO  Kwi^/if . 
Th«w  «xpr(!wiODii,  although  really  relating  to  distinct  thiogis  are  ort4*n  used  quite  indifTorcntly 
in  efaemiaU  wrltingB,  and  withoot  practical  inconvenience,  since  maua  and  weight  are  directly 
pttportjoiial  to  each  othor. 
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artificers,  to  be  found  in  erery  large  town,  who  manufacture  cheap  ther- 
inomctcrs  for  sale.  A  counterpoise  of  the  exact  weight  of  the  empty  botile 
is  made  from  a  bit  of  brass,  an  old  weight,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
carefully  adjusted  by  filing.  The  bottle  is  then  graduated,  by  introducing 
water  at  16'6°,  Until  it  exactly  balances  the  1000-grain  weight  and  counter- 
poise in  the  opposite  scale;  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the 
neck  is  marked  by  a  scratch,  and  the  instrument  is  complete  for  use.  The 
liquid  to  be  examined  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  16-5°,  and  with  it 
the  bottle  is  filled  up  to  the  mark  before  mentioned ;  it  is  then  weighed, 
the  counterpoise  being  used  as  before,  and  the  specific  grarity  dii^^otly 
ascertained. 


IV- 1- 


Fig.2. 


A  watery  liquid  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  always  presents  a  curved  surface, 
from  the  molecular  action  of  the  glnss,  the  concavity  being  upwards..  It  is 
better,  on  this  account,  in  graduating  the  bottle,  to  make  two  scratches,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curve :  this  prevents  any  future  mistake.  The  marks  are  easily  made  by 
a  fine,  sharp  triangular  file,  the  hard  point  of  which,  also,  it  may  bo 
observed,  answers  perfectly  well  for  writing  upon  glass,  in  the  absence  of 
a  proper  diamond  pencil. 

It  will  be  quite  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  a  flask  holding  exactly  1000 
grains  of  water  has  no  other  object  than  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  very  tri- 
fling calculation;  any  other  quantity  would  answer  just  as  well,  and,  in 
fact,  the  experimental  chemist  is  often  compelled  to  use  a  bottle  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  from  scarcity  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined. 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  to  be  determined  with  great  accu- 
racy, a  case  which  frequently  occurs  in  chemical  inquiries,  a  little  glass 
bottle  is  used,  of  the  form  showed  in  fig.  2.  This  bottle  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  conical  glass  stopper,  most  accurately  fitted  by  grinding.  By 
completely  filling  the  little  bottle  with  liquid,  and  carefully  removing  the 
portion  of  liquid  which  is  displaced  when  the  stopper  is  inserted,  an  unal- 
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ienble  inea«ure  is  obtained.     The  least  possible  qaantitj  of  greMe  applied 
(0  the  stopper  greatly  promotes  the  exact  fitting. 

When  the  chemist  has  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid  at  his  f^-  3. 
disposal,  and  wishes  not  to  lose  it,  the  little  glass  ressel  (fig.  3) 
is  particularly  useful.  It  is  formed  by  blowing  a  bubble  on  a 
glass  tube.  On  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  narrowed  by 
drawing  the  tube  out  over  a  lamp,  a  fine  scratch  is  made  with  a 
diamond.  The  bubble  is  filled  up  to  this  mark  with  a  liquid 
whilst  it  stands  in  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  exactly 
known.  A  rery  fine  funnel  is  used  for  filling  the  bubble,  the 
stem  of  the  funnel  being  drawn  out  so  as  to  enter  the  tube,  and 
the  upper  opening  of  the  funnel  being  small  enough  to  be  closed 
bj  the  finger.  The  glass  stopper  is  only  wanted  as  a  guard, 
and  does  not  require  to  fit  perfectly. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  is 
made  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  may  be  performed 
with  the  specifio-gravity  boUle  (fig.  2).  '  The  bottle  is  first 
weighed  full  of  water ;  the  solid  is  then  placed  in  the  same  pan 
of  the  balance,  and  its  weight  determined;  finally,  the  solid 
is  put  into  the  bottle,  displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the 
weight  of  which  is  determined  by  the  loss  on  again  weighing.  Thus  the 
weights  of  the  solid  and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  are  obiained.  The 
former  divided  by  the  latter  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

For  example,  the  weight  of  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire 

was  found  to  be 98*18  grains. 

Glass  bottle  filled  with  water 294  69      " 


After  an  equal  volume  of  water  was  displaced  by  the  sil- 
vfer,  the  weight  was      .      '  . 


Cence  the  displaced  water  weighed 

From  this,  the   specific   gravity  of  the  silver  >  98*18 


wire 


)9828_ 


Another  highly  ingenious,  but  less  exact  method  of 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  is  based  on 
the  well-known  theorem  of  Archimedes. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  expressed : 

When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  weight ;  and  this  portion  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces ;  that 
is,  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  that  fluid. 

It  is  easy  to  give  experimental  proof  of  this  very  im- 
portant proposition,  as  well  ns  to  establish  it  by  reason- 
ing. Figure  4  represents  a  little  apparatus  for  the 
former  purpose.  This  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical 
▼easel  of  brass,  into  the  interior  of  which  fits  very  accu- 
rately a  solid  cylinder  of  the  same  metal,  thus  exactly 
filling  it.  When  the  cylinder  is  suspended  beneath  the 
bucket,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  the  whole  hung  from  the 
arm  of  a  balance  and  counterpoised,  and  then  the 
cylinder  itself  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  found  to 
^»ve  lost  a  certain  weight ;  and  that  this  loss  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
may  then  he  proved  by  filling  the  bucket  to  the  brim, 
whereupon  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 

3* 
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Fig.  6. 


The  consideration  of  the  great  hydrostatic  law  of  fluid  pressure  easily 
proves  the  truth  of  the  principle  laid  down.  Let  the  reader  figure  to 
himself  a  vessel  of  water,  having  immersed  in  it  a  solid  cylindrical  or  rec- 
Ungular  body,  and  so  adjusted  with  respect  to  density,  that  it  shall  float 
indifi'erently  in  any  part  beneath  the  surface  (fig.  5.) 
Now  the  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  to  this  eflfect  : 

The  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  on  any  point  of  the  containing  vessel,  or 
on  any  point  of  a  body  immersed  beneath  its  surface,  is  dependent,  firstly, 
upon  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  vertical  depth  of  the 

point  in  question  below  the  surface.  It  is  independent 
of  the  form  and  lateral  dimensions  of  the  vessel  or 
immersed  body.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
physical  constitution  of  fluids,  this  pressure  is  exerted 
in  every  direction,  upward,  downward,  and  laterally, 
"  with  equal  force. 

The  floating  body  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  there- 
fore the  pressure  downward  caused  by  its  gravitation 
must  be  exactly  compensated  by  the  upward  trans- 
mitted pressure  of  the  column  of  water  a,  b.  But  this 
pressure  downward  is  obviously  equal  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  since  the  body  of  neces- 
sity displaces  its  own  bulk.  Hence  the  weight  which 
a  body  loses  when  immersed  in,  or  floated  on  water,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  that  body. 

Whatever  be  the  density  of  the  substance,  it  will  be  buoyed  up  to  this 
amount :  in  the  case  supposed,  the  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  which  is  thus,  while  in  the  water,  reduced  to  nothing. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  same  reasoning 
may  be  applied  to  a  body  of  irregular  form ;  besides,  a 
solid  of  any  figure  may  be  divided  by  the  imagination 
into  a  multitude  of  little  perpendicular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, to  each  of  which  the  argument  may  be  applied. 
What  is  true  of  each  individually  must  necessarily  be  true 
of  the  whole  together. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle;  its  application  is 
made  in  the  following  manner: — Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  of 
extremely  irregular  form,  as  a  small  group  of  rock  crys- 
tals :  the  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  determining 
its  absolute  weight,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  its  weight 
in  air;  it  is  next  suspended  from  the  balance-pan  by  a 
fine  horsehair,  immersed  completely  in  pure  water  at 
lo-5°,  and  again  weighed.  It  now  weighs  less,  the  dif- 
ference being  the  weight  of  the  water  it  displaces,  that 
is,  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk.  This  being  known, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  find,  by  division,  how 
many  times  the  latter  number  is  contained  in  the  former; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  density,  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  15-5'',  being  taken :=1.     For  example: 


Fi!f.(i, 


The  quarts-crystals  weigh  in  air 
When  immersed  in  water,  they  weigh 


293-7  grains. 
180-1 


(i 


Difference,  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water    118-6       *' 

293-7 

=  2*59,  the  specific  gravity  required. 

113-6 
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The  rale  is  generally  thus  written :  **  DiTide  the  weight  in  air  by  the 
foss  of  weight  in  water,  and  ttie  quotient  will  be  the  specific  ^^  . 

grftTily."     In  reality  it  is  not  the  weight  in  air  which  is  ' 

reqaired,  bni  the  weight  the  body  would  have  in  empty 
space:  the  error  introduced,  namely,  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  air  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  usually  neglected. 

Sometimes  the  body  to  be  examined  is  lighter  than  water, 
aod  floats.  In  this  case,  it  is  first  weighed,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  a  piece  of  metal  hcary  enough  to  sink  it,  and 
saspended  from  the  balance.  The  whole  is  then  exactly 
weighed,  immersed  in  water,  and  again  weighed.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  a 
qaaotity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  both  together.  The 
light  substance  is  then  detached,  and  the  same  operation  of 
weighing  in  air,  and  again  in  water,  repeated  on  the  piece 
of  metal.  These  data  give  the  m^ans  of  finding  the  specific  gravity,  as 
will  be  at  once  seen  by  the  following  example : 

Light  substance  (a  piece  of  wax)  weighs  in  air  188*7  grains 

Attached  to  a  piece  of  brass,  the  whole  now  weighs  188*7       ** 

Immersed  in  water,  the  system  weighs     ....       88*8 


Weight  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  brass  and  wax  144*9 

Weight  of  brass  in  air 50*0 

Weight  of  brass  in  water 44  4 

•  

Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  water .        .        .  6-6 

Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  and  brass               .         .         .144*9 
Balk  of  water  equal  to  brass  alone 5*6 


(I 
it 


Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  alone 189*8      *< 

188*7 

=  0-9598 

1898 

In  all  such  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempera- 
tore  and  purity  of  the  water,  and  to  remove  with  great  care  all  adhering 
air-bubbles,*  otherwise  a' false  result  will  be  obtained. 

Other  cases  require  mention  in  which  these  operations  must  be  modified 
to  meet  particular  diflBculties.  One  of  these  happens  when  the  substance 
ia  dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  water.  The  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by 
substituting  some  other  liquid  of  known  density  which  eiperience  shows  is 
without  action.  Alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine  mny  generally  be  used  when 
water  is  inadmissible.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  crys- 
talliied  sugar  is  required,  we  proceed  in  the  following  way:  The  specific 
grafity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  first  careftiUy  determined  :  let  it  be  0-87 ; 
the  sugar  is  next  weighed  in  the  air,  then  suspended  by  a  horsehair,  and 
weighed  in  the  oil ;  the  difference  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  a  simple  calculation  gives  the  weight  of  a  corresponding  volume  of 
water :  — 

*  A  rimplf!  pUn  of  nTolillnn  altogether  the  adhesion  of  alr-bnbblee,  which  often  are  not  easily 
PMteiTed.  consistH  in  hiMtlnR  the  wat*»r  to  ebullition,  introdncinfc  the  l>ody  which  Yum  boen 
wni^ed  in  the  air  into  tho  Mill  boiling  water,  wliich  in  then  allowwl  to  cool  tu  Ib-Sfi^  when  the 
McoDd  weighing  'u  performed. 
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Weight  of  sugar  in  air 400     grains. 

Weight  of  sugar  in  oil  of  turpentine      ....     182-5       ** 


Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  turpentine    .        .        .217*6       ** 

87  :  100=  217-6  :  260, 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  hence  the  speoiflo  grarity  of  the 
sugar,— 

400 

=  1-6. 

250 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined  consists  of  small  pieces,  or  of  powder, 
then  the  method  first  described,  namely,  that  of  the  specific-grayity  bottle, 
can  alone  be  used. 

By  this  method  the  specific  gravities  of  metals  in  powder,  metallic  oxides, 
and  other  compounds,  and  salts  of  all  descriptions,  may  be  determined  with 
great  ease.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used  with  most  soluble  salts.  Tho 
crystals  should  be  crushed  or  roughly  powdered  to  avoid  errors  arisin^^ 
from  cavities  in  their  substance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  can  also  be  readily  found  by  immersing 
it  in  a  transparent  liquid,  the  density  of  which  has  been  so  adjusted  that 
the  solid  body  remains  indifferently  at  whatever  depth  it  may  be  placed. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  must  now  be  determined,  and  it  will,  of 
course,  be  the  same,  as  that  of  the  solid.  It  is  necessary  that  the  liquid 
chosen  for  this  experiment  do  not  dissolve  or  in  any  way  act  upon  the  solid. 
Solutions  of  mercuric  nitrate,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  can  be  used  for 
bodies  heavier  than  water,  while  certain  oils,  and  essences,  and  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  water,  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  such  substances  as 
have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  water.  This  method  is  not  only  adapted 
to  the  exact  determination  of  specific  gravities,  but  aho  serves  in  many 
cases  as  a  means  of  readily  distinguishine  substances  much  resembling  one 
another.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  8 ;  a  red  amethyst  (2*67)  will  then  float  upon,  and  a  topaa 
of  the  same  color  (8*65)  will  sink  in  this  liquid. 

The  theorem  of  Archimedes  affords  the 
key  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  equili- 
brium of  floating  bodies,  of  which  an 
application  is  made  in  the  common  hydro- 
meter,— an  instrument  for  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquids  in  a  very  easy 
and  expeditious  manner. 

When  a  solid  body  is  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  specifically  heavier 
than  it«elf,  it  sinks  down  until  it  displaces  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  equal  to  its  own  weight,  at  which  point 
it  floats.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  floating 
in  water,  whose  specific  weight  is  one  half  that  of 
the  liquid,  the  position  of  equilibrium  will  involve 
the  immersion  of  one  half  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as 
it«  whole  weight  is  counterpoised  by  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  half  its  volume.  If  the  same  body 
were  put  into  a  liquid  of  one  half  the  specific  gravity 
of  water,  if  such  could  be  found,  it  would  then  sink 
beneath  the  surface,  and  remain  indifferently  in  any 
part.  A  floating  body  of  known  specific  gravity  may 
thus  be  nsed  as  an  indicator  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid.  In  this 
manner  Utile  glass  beads  (fig.  8)  of  known  npecific  gravities  are  some- 
times employed  in  the  arts  to  ascertain   in  a  rude  manner  the  specific 
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Fig.  9. 
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fnTil;  or  liquids;  Ibe  one  lh>t  flo&ls  indlfferenlly  bcnealb  lb«  Burfacp, 
VLIboHt  either  Binkiog  or  risiDg,  baa  of  course  ihe  aame  specific  grnTir;-aa 
tlie  liquid  itself;  this  is  fointfil  oul  by  Ihe  numbGr  marked  upon  Ibe  brad. 

The  fajdromcler  (fig.  «|  in  general  use  cDa>ists  of  ft  floaiing  veesel  of 
Ikin  metal  or  glaaa,  bnving  a,  weight  beneath  to  tDainlnin  it  in  an  upright 
poaiiioD.  and  n  stem  aboTe  bearing  a  divided  scale  The  use  of  the  inrlru- 
dkhi  is  Terj  aimple.  The  liquid  to  be  tried  is  pot  into  a  small  nnrruw 
jar.  and  Ibe  inslriiineDt  flo»ied  in  it.  It  is  obfioua  that  the  denser  (he 
li<)uid,  Ihe  higher  will  the  hjdromeler  Boal.beouuse  a  smaller  diB|<laeement 
sf  liquid  will  counterbalance  its  weight.  For  (he  same  reason,  in  a  liquid 
of  leas  densitj,  it  sinks  deeper.  The  hjdromeler  comes  to  rest  atmost  im- 
medialelj,  and  then  the  mark  on  the  stem  at  Ihe  fluid-ieTel  ma;  be  read  olf. 

Verj  eiteiuiTe  use  is  made  of  instruments  of  this  kind  in  the  arts;  they 
•omMimes  bear  different  names,  according  to  the  kind  of  liquid  for  which 
Ihej  are  intended  ;  but  the  principle  is  Ibe  same  In  all.  The  gradualion 
is  Terj  commonlj  arbiirar;,  two  or  three  different  scales  being  unfnrtu- 
Dslelj  nsed.  These  maj  be  somelimes  reduced,  howoTer,  to  the  irue  num- 
bers expressing  the  specific  grarit;  b;  the  aid  of  tables  of  comparison 
drawn  np  for  the  purpose.      (Sa  Appindix.) 

Tables  are  likewise  used  to  reduce  Ihe  readings  of  the  hydrometer  at 
uj  temperature  to  those  of  the  normal  temperature. 

The  division  of  the  instrument  (Vom  below,  upward,  into  100  parts,  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  these  arbitrary  scales.  Half  of  these  divisions  must 
be  made  upon  the  elem.  The  lOOib  division  indicates  (be  point  of  immer- 
sion in  distilled  water  at  15-6°  C.  (B0°  Fahr.)  If  in  anolher  liquid  the 
isslmmeiiL  sinks  less  deeply,  for  example  (o  (iO.  then  60  volumes  of  this 
hquid  weigh  as  much  as  lOU  volumes  of  water.  Hence  the  weight  of  100 
iDlamea,  that  is,  the  specific  graviiy,  is  ^  ^  l'B7.  By  this  srrangement 
of  Ihe  scale,  it  is  evident  Ibst  the  reduction  at  the  specific  gravity  is  so 
■imple  that  no  fables  are  required, 

A  very  convenient  and  nserul  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hydro- 
Bieter,  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  has  been  put  into  tlie  bands 
«r  the  physician;*  it  may  be  packed  into  •  pooket-oaoe,  with  a  little  jar 
and  •  Uieraiometer,  and  is  always  ready  for  uM.f 


[•  Tti«  irrulnatloii  of  II 
Itie  KtuBl  vpeelflr  tCTaTll 

■llr  of  D»  ItquM.    If,  fa 

■TKitk:  Ktvntj  will  ba  It 
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The  determination  of  the  specific  grarity  of  gases  and  yapors  of  Tolatile 
liquids  is  a  problem  of  very  great  practical  importance  to  the  chemist:  the 
theory  of  the  operation  is  as  simple  as  when  liquids  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  processes  are  much  more  delicate,  and  invoWe  besides  cer- 
tain corrections  for  differences  of  temperature  and  pressure,  founded  on 
principles  yet  to  be  discussed.  It  will  be  proper  to  defer  the  considerations 
of  these  matters  for  the  present.  The  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  gas  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  Oxygen,  and 
that  of  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  liquid  in  the  Introduction  to  Organic 
Chemistry. 

in  tho  text.  It  rwalts  from  the  theorem  of  Archimedes,  that  if  nnj  nolid  be  immerMd  In  wat«r 
and  then  in  any  other  liquid,  the  Iom  of  weight  Buntained  in  earh  CH»e  will  give  the  relatire 
weights  of  equal  bnllu  of  the  liquids,  and  on  dividing  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the  weight 
of  the  water,  the  quotient  will  lie  the  spedflc  gravity  of  the  liquid  experimented  on.  Vor  in- 
■tance,  let  a  piece  of  gloM  rod  (flg.  10)  be  suspended  from  the  balance  pnn  and  exactly  counter^ 
poised,  then  imnierHo  it  in  water  and  restore  the  equipoise  by  weights  added  to  the  pan  to  which 
the  glHSs  is  suspended,  the  amount  will  give  the  loss  of  weight  by  immersion  or  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  eqnal  to  that  of  the  stopper.  Now  wipe  the  glass  dry,  and  having  remoyed 
the  additional  weights,  immerse  it  in  the  other  liquid,  and  restore  the  equipoise  as  before;  this 
latter  weight  is  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the  water.  The  latter  divided 
by  the  former  gives  the  specific  gravity.    For  example : — 

Tho  glass  stopper  loses  by  immersion  in  water  171  grains. 

The  glass  stopper  loses  by  immersion  in  alcohol         ....••       148       ** 

^^  =  .886^  the  spedlic  gniTity  required.— B.  B.] 


OF  THE  PHYSICAL  OONSTITDTIOli  OP  THE  ATM08- 
PHEKE  AND  OF  GASES  IN  GENEEAL, 

r'  reqaires  some  little  ftbitraelioo  of  mind  U)  remlitc  eomptelely  the  con- 
lilioD  in  which  all  thiogi  si  tbe  surTkce  of  the  earlli  eiist.  We  lire  mt 
llie  bottom  or  an  immeusv  ocean  of  gaMoas  matter,  which  enielopB  STerj- 
thing,  and  prcescB  upon  everything  with  a  force  wliich  appean,  at  first 
Bigbt,  perfectly  incredible,  but  whase  actual  amounl  admits  of  easj  proof. 
Oraiitj  bviog,  so  far  as  is  known,  common  lo  all  matter,  it  is  natural  to 
tiprct  that  gases,  being  material  substaticeB,  should  lie  act«d  upon  by  tbe 
nrth's  altrac^on,  as  well  as  solids  and  liquids.  This  is  really  the  case, 
acd  the  result  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  tha  atmosphere,  which  is  noth- 
iD|  more  than  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  I  he  earth  on  the  particles  of  air- 
Before  describing  the  leading  phennmena  of  (he  atmospheric  pressure,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  one  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  physieiil  consti- 
lation  of  gases,  upon  which  depends  the  principle  of  an  extremely  Taluable 
inMrumenl,  the  air-pamp. 

Gases  are  in  the  highest  degree  elastic;  the  lolume  or  space  whioh  a  gaa 
oecupieB  depends  upon  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
a  cilinder,  a,  closed  at  the  bottom,  in  which  i\f.  13. 

moTes  %  piston,  air-tight,  so  that  no  air  ean  es- 
ctpe  between  the  piston  and  tbe  cylinder.  Sup- 
pose DOW  tbe  piston  be  pressed  downward  with 
a  certain  force;  the  air  beneath  it  will  be  com- 
pressed into  a  smaller  bulk,  the  amount  of  (his 
cempression  depending  on  the  force  applied;  ifn 
tbe  power  be  safBoient,  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  gas  may]  I 
be  thus  diminished  to  one  hundredth  part  or  * 
When  tbe  pressure  ia  removed.  tb&  elaatici 
(nuHHi.  as  it  is  called,  of  the  iuoladed  air  or 
will  immedialelj  force  np  tbe  piston  until  I 
riles  at  its  first  position- 
Again,  lake  fig,  12,  b,  and  suppose  the  piston 
Ic  stand  about  the  middle  of  tbe  cylinder.haring 
air  beneath  in  its  usual  slate.  If  the  piston  be 
now  drawn  upward,  the  air  below  will  expand, 
■a  as  lo  fill  completely  the  increased  space,  and  ~ 
this  lo  an  apparently  unlimited  extent.  A  volume  of  air,  which,  under 
ordinsry  circumalances.  occupies  the  bulk  of  a  cubic  inch,  might,  by  the 
remoTil  of  the  pressure  upon  it,  be  made  to  expand  to  the  capacity  of  a 
whole  room,  while  a  renewal  of  the  former  pressure  would  be  attended  by 
a  sbrioking  down  of  the  air  to  its  former  bulk.  The  smallest  portion  of 
sag  introduced  into  a  larfie  eihausled  vessel  becomes  at  once  diffused 
through  tbe  whole  space,  an  equal  quantity  being  present  in  every  part; 
the  tessel  is/u«,  although  the  gas  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity.  This 
pAVsr  of  expansion  which  air  possesseH  may  bare,  nnd  probably  has,  in 
'eslitj.  a  limit;  but  the  limit  is  never  reached  in  practice.  We  are  quite 
tsfr  b  the  assumption  that  for  all  purposes  of  experiment,  however  refined, 
sir  ii  perfectly  elastto. 
It  isuoat  to  BBsigit  a  reason  for  this  indefinite  expansibility  by  ascribing; 
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nfttUr  Ib  under  the  influence  of  two  opposite  forces,  one  of  which  tends  to 
draw  the  particles  logelher.  Ihe  other  to  sepftrMe  them.  Bj  Ihe  prepon- 
derauce  of  one  or  other  of  theee  forces,  we  hsTc  the  three  etatee  Cklled 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  When  Ihe  particles  of  iriatter,  in  coDsequenee 
of  the  direclioD  i.ad  slreopth  of  their  mutual  attr&olions,  pouege  onlj  a 
T«ry  slight  power  of  motioD,  a  solid  substance  reeulta;  when  the  forces 
are  nearlj  balanced,  we  hare  ■  liquid,  the  pxrticles  of  which  in  Ihe  interior 
of  Ibe  masH  are  free  to  move,  but  jet  to  a  oerUin  extent  are  held  logether ; 
and  Uetij,  when  the  attractiTe  power  aeems  to  be  completely  OTcrcome  by 
ill  antagcDJst,  we  hare  a  gas  or  Taper. 

Tariou«  names  are  applied  to  thete  forces,  and  larioua  ideaa  entertained 
Fit.H. 
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NDCcniDg  Ihem :  the  mttnuitiTa  forcM  bnr  the  name  of  ooheilon  wlicn  llitj 
■Tt  ficried  between  pKrtidei  of  mkltcr  Beparated  bj  an  immeaaurabl; 
shII  tuterval,  and  graTiiation  nhen  Ibe  diiitance  is  great.  The  rcpulniie 
principle  ia  oflen  Ihought  lo  be  identical  vritli  the  priaaiple  of  heat.  Viv 
bIuII  Kiura  to  tbis  subject  in  discuBBing  the  nature  of  heat.      {Sc  page  77  I 

The  anltoaTy  air-pump,  ghown  in  Rection  in  Gg.  13.  canBielB  enseuTiullf 
of  t  metallic  ejlinder.  in  whicli  moTeg  a  tighllj  flttiug  piBloa,  by  the  aid 
of  iu  rod.  The  bottotn  at  the  cylinder  coramuDicateB  with  the  Tessel  to  be 
eih(D9ted,  and  is  furnished  with  a  vaWe  opefiing  upward.  A  similar 
nlre,  also  opening  upward,  is  fitted  to  the  pUton :  ibeee  valves  are  made 
wilb  slips  of  oiled  silk.  When  the  piston  is  raised  from  the  botlonrof  the 
Cjtiitder.  the  space  left  beneath  it  mnnl  be  void  of  air,  since  the  piston- 
Ttlre  npens  only  in  one  direction:  the  air  within  the  reeelTsr  having  on 
that  aids  nothing  to  oppote  its  elastic  power  bul  the  weight  of  the  little 
nlve,  lifts  the  latter,  and  escapes  into  the  ejlinder.  So  soon  aa  the  pislon 
hfgiai  to  descend,  the  lower  Talve  closes,  bj  ita  own  weigh),  or  b;  Ihe 
Innsmttled  pressure  from  above,  and  communication  with  the  receiver  ia 
cutoff.  Ai  the  descent  of  the  piston  continues,  the  air  inclosed  in  the 
cylinder  becomes  compressed,  its  elaalicitj  is  increased,  and  at  length  it 
forces  open  the  upper  valve,  and  escapes  into  the  atmophere.  In  (bis 
minner,  a  cjiinder  full  of  air  is  at  everv  stroke  of  the  pump  removed  from 
the  receiver.  During  the  descent  of  the  piaton.  Ihe  upper  valve  remains 
open,  and  the  lower  closed,  and  the  reverse  during  the  opposite  movement. 

Is  practice,  it  is  very  convenient  lo  have  two  such  barrels  or  cylinder*, 
BTranged  aide  bj  side,  the  pialnn'rods   of  which   are  fann«<l  into  racks, 
IiBf.n;  a  pinion,  or  «mall-tonthed  wheel,  between  them,  moved  by  a  winob.   . 
Bj  tliit  eontrivanee  the  operation  of  eihauslion  ii  much  facilitated  and 
Ihe  labor  lessened.    The  arrangement  is  shown  in  Eg.  M,  on  the  preceding 

.1  limpler  form  of  air-pnmp   ia  thus   oonitructed;   the  cylinder,  which 
atj  be  of  large  dimenaioas,  is  furnished  with  an  accurate);  fitted  solid 
pislon.  the  rod  of  which  movei,  air-tight,  through  a  contrivance  called  a 
naSng-boi.  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  aleo  (he  only  valve  amiiat 
lo  tite  apparatus  ia  to  be  found :  the  latter  is  a  solid  conical  plug  of  metal, 
■hown  at  a  in  the  figure,  kept  tight  by  the  oil  contained  in 
the  chamber  into  which  it  opens.      The  communication  with         Pif-  It' 
tbe  vessel  to  be  exhausted  ia  made  by  a  lobe  which  enters 
Ihe  cjliader  a  little  above   the    bottom.      The   aclion  ie  the 
folloaiog:  let  Ihe  piston  be   supposed  in  the  act  of  rising 
[ran  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder :    as  soon  as  it  passes  the 
aomh  of  the  tube  I.  all  communication  is  stopped  between 
the  sir  above  the  piston  and  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted ;  the 
inctajed  air  suffers  oompresHion   until  it  acquires  sufficient 
elasticity  to  lift  the  metal  valve   and  escape  by  bubbling 
tbrongh  the  oiL      When   the   piston    makes  its  descent,  and 
this  valve  closes,  a  vacuum  ia  left  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  into  which  Ihe  air  in  the  receiver  rushes  so  soon 
B)  the  piston  has  passed  below  the  orifice  of  the  connecting 

In  the  silk-vnlved  air-pump,  eihaustion  ceases  when  Ike 
clutioity  of  the  air  in  Ihe  receiver  becomes  too  feeble  to 
raise  the  valve :  In  that  last  dcBcribed  the  exhaustion  may, 
on  the  contrnry.  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without, 
hovevcr.  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be- 
coming complete.  The  conical  valve  is  made  to  project 
» little  below  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  eo  as  to  be  forced 
op  by  Ihe  piston  irt""  '■*^*  latter  reacl^ea  the  top  pf  the 
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ojUdUit;  Ihe  oil  tbcn  enten  apd  diapUoei  adj  »ir  thkt  ma;  b«  lurking  in 

the  emit)'. 

It  is  a.  great  improTeneDt  to  Ihe  machiae  to'  supply  tbe  pistoo  wirh   a 
T»lvf-valee  opening  upMruril;    thig  may  also  be  of  metal,  and   contaiiied 
within  tlie  body  of  the  pielon.     IXa  use  ia 
F'B- 1^'  to  avoid  the  momeDrury  cundeiiBatioD   of 

tbe  air  in  the  receiver  when  Ihe  piston  de- 
BCenda.  The  pump  ia  worked  by  a  lever  iu 
the  manner  represented  in  figure  16. 

Tbe  air-punip  ma;  be  used  for  condena- 
iog  inateikd  of  for  rarefying  the  air.  If  th« 
cylinder  (fig.  15)  is  filled  with  air  from  the 
opening  (I),  it  may  be  forced  by  the  riee  of 
the  pinion  through  Ihe  Talve  {a)  into  a 
oommunicating  chamber,  and  this  operation 
may  be  frequently  repealed. 

To  return  to  the  atmosphere.  Air  pos- 
seBses  weight;   a  light  llaak   or  globe  of 

Elass,  rumished  with  a  stopcock  and  «i- 
nuated  by  the  air-pump,  weighs  oonaider' 
ably  less  than  when  full  of  air.  If  the 
capacity  of  Ihe  lesael  be  equal  to  100 
cubic  inches,  this  difference  may  anonot 
to  nearly  30  grains. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  preiaure  of  the  at- 
mosphere  niay  be  demonslraled  by  securely 
tying  a  piece  of  bladder  over  the  month  of 
an  open  glass  receiver,  and  then  eihauating 
the  air  from  beneath   ii;    the  bladder  wilt 

suddenly  breaks.     A  tbin  square  glass  bot- 
I  tie.  or  a   large  nir-tight  tin  box,   may  be 

I  crushed  by  withdrawing  the  support  of  Ihe 

air  in  llie  inside.  Steam-boiler*  hare  been 
often  destroyed  in  this  manner  by  collapse, 
in  oonaequence  of  the  accidental  formation 
of  a  partial  vacuum  within. 

Afl^r  vhat  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
fiuid  pressure,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary 
t«  observe  that  the  law  of  equality  of  pres- 
I  sure  in  all  dircctiona  also  holds  good  in  the 
V  case  of  the  atmosphere.  The  perfect  mo- 
bility of  the  particles  of  air  permits  the 
transmission  of  the  force  generated  by 
their  gravity.  The  sides  and  bottom  of 
an  eihaualed  vessel  are  pressed  upon  »iih 
aa  much  force  as  the  top. 

Jf  a  glass  tuba  of  considerable  length 
could  be  perhctly  exhausted  of  air,  and  then  held  in  an  upright  poaition, 
with  cue  of  its  ends  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  liquid,  the  latter,  OQ  being 
allowed  access  to  the  lube,  would  ri<<e  in  its  interior  uniil  the  weisht  of 
the  column  biilnnced  tbe  pressure  of  the  air  upon  Ihe  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Now,  if  the  deusUy  of  Ibis  liquid  were  known,  and  the  height  and  area  of 
the  column  measured,  means  would  be  furnished  for  exactly  estimating  ihe 
amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmoaphere.  Such  an  instrument  is  tbe 
bsromeler:  a  straight  gloss  tube  is  taken,  about  3fi  inches  in  leofith,  and 
foaled  bjp  the  blowpipe  Qame  at  one  eitremiijr;  it  is  tbeo  filleil  with  rl«an, 
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Fig.  II 


dry  merenry,  care  being  taken  to  displace  all  air-bubbles,  the  open  enci 
stopped  with  a  finger,  and  the  tube  inverted  in  the  basin  of  mercury.  On 
remoTing  the  finger,  the  fluid  sinks  away  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  until  it 
stands  at  the  height  of  about  SO  inches  aboye  the  level  of  that  in  the  basin. 
Here  it  remains  supported  by,  and  balancing  the  atmospberic  pressure, 
the  space  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  being  of  necessity  empty. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  seen  to  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  80  inches  in  height,  or 
thereabouts:  now  such  a  column,  having  an  area  of  one  inch, 
veighs  between  14  and  15  pounds:  consequently  such  must 
be  the  amount  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  every  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  objects  situated  thereon, 
at  least  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  enormous  force  is 
borne  without  inconvenience  by 'the  animal  frame,  by  reason 
of  its  perfect  uniformity  in  every  direction;  and  it  maybe 
doubled,  or  even  tripled,  without  injury. 

A  b:irometer  may  be  constructed  with  other  liquids  besides 
mercury;  but  as  the  height  of  the  column  must  always  bear 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  liquid,  the  length 
of  tube  required  will  be  often  considerable ;  in  the  case  of 
water  it  will  exceed  3^)  feet.  It  is  seldom  that  any  other  liquid 
than  mercury  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  Royal  Society  of  London  possessed  a  wat«r  barom- 
eter at  their  apartments  at  Somerset  House.  Its  construction 
WHS  attended  with  great  difficuUxes,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  repair. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  a  most  importnnt  law 
which  connects  the  volume  occupied  by  a  gas  \Yith  the  pressure 
made  upon  it,  and  is  thus  expressed: 
The  volume  of  gas  is  invertely  as  the  pressure ;  the  density 
and  elastic  forco  are  direcUy  as  the  pressure,  and  inversely 
as  the  volume. 
For  instance,  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
^0  inches  of  mercury  would  expand  to  200  cubic  inches  were 
the  pressure  reduced  to  one  half,  and  shrink,  on  the  contrary, 
to  50  cubic  inches  if  the  original  pressure  were  doubled.    The 
change  of  density  must  necessarily  be  in  the  inverse  proportion 
to  thiit  of  the  volume,  and  the  elastic  force  follows  the  same 
rule. 

This,  which  is  usually  called  the  law  of  Mariottc,  though 
TesUy  discovered  by  Boyle  (1661),  is  easily  demonstrable  by 
direct  experiment.  A  glass  tube,  about  7  feet  in  length,  is 
closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  into  the  form  represented  in  fig.  18,  the  open 
limb  of  the  syphon  being  the  longer.  It  is  next  attached  to  a  board  fur- 
nished with  a  movable  scale  of  inches,  and  enough  mercury  is  introduced 
to  fill  the  bend,  the  level  being  evenly  adjusted,  and  marked  upon  the 
board.  Mercury  is  now  poured  into  the  tube  until  it  is  found  that  the 
inclosed  air  has  been  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  former  volume ;  and  on 
spplying  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
open  part  of  the  tube  stands  very  nearly  30  inches  above  that  in  the  closed 
portion.  The  pressure  of  an  additional  *' atmosphere''  has  consequently 
redaced  the  bulk  of  the  contained  air  to  one  hnlf.  If  the  experiment  be 
still  continued  until  the  volume  of  air  is  reduced  to  a  third,  it  will  be 
foand  that  the  column  measures  60  inches,  and  so  in  like  proportion  as 
fsr  ss  the  experiment  is  carried. 

The  above  instrument  is  better  adapted  for  illustration  of  the  principle 
than  for  furnishing  rigorous  proof  of  the  law;  this  has,  however,  been 
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done.  MM.  Arngo  nnd  Dulong  pablished,  in  Ibe  year  tSSO,  nn  aeconni  of 
oeiiain  eiperimeDts  made  b;  ibem  in  Paris,  in  which  tbe  litw  in  que»lioa 
had  been  Terified  lo  Ihe  extent  of  27  ■tmoapherei.  And  with  rarefied  air, 
of  whaterer  degroo  of  rarefaction,  Ibe  law  has  been  found  true. 

All    gases    are    alike    subject    to   this  law,  and    all 
flg.^s.  TnporB   of    Tolalile   liquids,   when  remote  frani  Ibeir 

points  of  liquefaction.*  It  in  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
imponanoe  in  practical  chemistry,  since  it  girea  the 
means  of  making  correclioas  for  pressure,  or  deler- 
mining  by  calculation  the  change  of  roluuie  which  « 
gas  would  suffer  bj  an;  giTcn  change  of  exlernal 
pressure. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  lo  soItc  Ibe  follow- 
ing problem:  We  bare  100  cubic  inches  of  gns  id  a 
graduated  jar,  tbe  barometer  standing  at  29  inchet; 
bow  many  eu^io  inches  will  it  occupy  nlien  the  column 
rises  to  SO  inches! — Now  tbe  Tolume  mupt  be  inienieljr 
as  the  pressura:  eonaequenlly  a  change  of  pressure 
in  Ihe  proportion  of  39  to  30  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  Tolume  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  29.  the 
SO  cubic  inches  of  gas  contracting  to  29  cubic  inches 
under  the  conditions  imagined.    Hence  the  anawer: 

80  :  29  =3  too  :  90-67  oabie  inehea. 
The  reTersB  of  the   operation   will  be  obTious.      The 
pupil  will  do  well  to  familiariie  bimaelf  with  tbe  aim- 
pie  calculations  of  correctioif  for  pressure. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  tbe  ea?y  eom- 
preasibilitj  of  gases,  it  will  be  at  onco  seen  that  tbo 
atmosphere  cannot  haie  the  same  density,  and  cannot 
eierl  equal  pressures  at  different  elerntiona  aboTe  th« 
sen-level,  but  that,  on  the  contrary.  Ibese  must  dimin- 
ish wilh  the  altitude,  and  Tcry  rapidly.  Tbe  lower 
strata  of  air  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  those  aboTe 
them;  they  become,  in  consequence,  denser  and  more 
compressed  than  Ibe  upper  portions.  The  following 
table,  which  is  taken  from  Prof.  Graham's  work, 
abows  in  a  Tsry  simple  manner  tb«  rule  followed  in 
this  respect: 

Helgbt  KboTe  the  Holgfat  of  baranetn, 

"o"   "'.         .    r .  ■  .     .  so"  ** 


8115  .         .          8                             !T6' 

10-82  .                  .     16  .         .                1-875 

18-626  .         .        82         .         ,          0-Q37S 

16-28  .         .    M  .        .         .      0'46875 

The  nnmbei-g  in  the  first  column  form  an  aritlimeiical  series,  by  the  onn- 
sinnt  addition  of  2  T05;  those  in  the  second  column  an  increasing  fftomet- 
ricai  series,  eitch  being  double  its  predecessor;  and  those  in  the  third,  a 
decreasing  goomelrical  series,  in  whicb  each   number  is  the  half  of  Ibnt 

•  Nnr  the  Ilqaaiytnic  pidnl  I)h  I(w  do  Irmici  hold) ;  the  t 
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In  Mcending  iato  Ihe  sir  in  s  balloon,  these  effects  are  well  obaerred; 
thi  eipkiisioD  of  Ihe  g>a  within  th«  mftcbine,  and  the  fall  of  the  mercury 
in  the  hi>-ometer.  aoon  indicate  to  the  ToyagcT  the  fact  of  hi«  haTing  left 
bflo*  biiD  a  cimaiderable  part  of  the  whole  attnoaphere. 

The  iaTentioD  of   the   barometer,  which  took  place  in  the 
jur  1<>|:J.  by  Tarrieelli,    a   pupil   of    the   celebrated   Galileo.        Fig.W. 
speedily  led  to  the  obserTation  that  the  atmospheric  presnure 

tnry,  a  small  range  of  Tarialion,  seldom  exceeding  in  Europe 
2  or  2*j  inches,  and  within  the  tropics  ununllj  confined  wilhin 
naeh  narrower  limits.  Two  kinds  of  rariations  are  dixtin- 
gai<hed:  regular  or  horary,  and  irregular  or  accidental.  It 
hia  been  observed  lh:tt  in  Europe  the  height  of  the  barometer 
i«  greatest  at  two  periods  in  Ihe  twenty-four  hours,  depending 
upon  the  aeasoii.  In  winter,  (be  first  maiimum  takes  place 
about  9  A.  H..  the  first  minimum  at  3  P.  ».,  after  which  the 
laerenry  again  ris-a  and  aiiains  its  greatest  eletalion  at  6  in 
the  CTCBing:  in  aummer  these  hours  of  the  aSrial  tides  are 
■onewhat  allered.  The  accidental  rariations  are  much  greater 
in  amoant,  and  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  llie  regu- 
lar ehsnges  aboTe  mentioned. 

The  barometer  is  applied  with  great  adTantage  to  Ihe  mea- 
sarement  of  accessible  heights,  and  it  is  also  in  daily  use  for 
foretelling  the  etate  of  the  weather;  its  indications  are  in  this 
respeet  extremely  dcceptite,  except  in  the  case  of  sudden  and 
rioleat  storms,  which  are  almost  always  preceded  by  a  rapid 
fall  in  the  mercurial  column.  It  is  ofien  extremely  useful  in 
this  respect  at  sen 

To  the  practical  chemist  a  moderalelj  good  barometer  is  an 
iadigpeusable  article,  since  in  all  experiments  in  which  Tolumea 
of  gues  are  to  be  estimiled,  an  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Fig.  19  represents  a  very  conTenient 
aid  eeonomieal  sjiphon-barometer  for  Ibis  purpose.  Apiece 
of  new  and  stout  tubi',  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
M*r,  is  procured  at  Ihe  glnna-houHe,  sealed  at  one  extremity, 
and  bent  into  the  ayphnn-farm,  as  represented.  Pure  and 
warm  mercurj  is  neit  introduced  by-succeasive  poriions  until 
Ihe  lube  is  completely  filled,  and  the  latter  being  held  in  an 
upright  position,  Ibe  level  of  the  metal  in  the  lower  and  open 
limb  is  canvenientlj  adjusted  by  displacing  ■  portion  wlih  a 
Mick  or  glasa  rod.  The  barometer  is,  lastly,  attached  to  a 
board,  and  furnished  with  a  long  scale,  made  to  alide,  which 
may  b«  of  boi-wood,  with  a  slip  of  ivory  at  each  end.  When 
an  observatian  is  to  be  taken,  the  lower  extremity  or  lero  of 
the  sesle  is  placed  eiactly  even  with  the  mercur;  in  the  short 
limb,  and  Ibcn  the  beight  of  th«  columo  is  at  once  read  off. 
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HEAT. 

IT  will  be  conyenieni  to  consider  the  subject  of  heat  under  seTcral  seo* 
tions,  and  in  the  foUovring  order : — 

1.  Expansion  of  bodies,  or  effects  of  yariations  of  temperatare  in  alter- 

ing their  dimensions. 

2.  Conduction,  or  transmission  of  heat. 
8.  Change  of  state. 

4.  Specific  heat. 

6.  Sources  of  heat. 

6.  Dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

The  phenomena  of  radiation  must  be  deferred  until  a  sketch  has  been 
giren  of  the  science  of  light. 

EXPANSION. 

If  a  bar  of  metal  of  such  magnitude  as  to  fit  accurately  to  a  gauge,  when 
cold,  be  heated  considerably,  and  again  applied  to  the  gauge,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  become  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions.  When  cold,  it  will  once 
more  enter  the  gauge. 

Again,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  furnished  with 
a  narrow  neck,  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  or  exposed  to  any  other  source 
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of  heat,  the  liquid  will  mount  in  the  stem,  showing  that  its  volume  has 
been  increased.  The  bulb,  however,  has  likewise  expanded  by  the  heat, 
and  its  capacity  has  consequently  been  augmented.  The  rise  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube,  therefore,  denotes  the  diflTerence  between  these  two  expansions. 

Or,  if  a  portion  of  air  be  confined  in  any  vessel,  the  application  of  a 
slight  degree  of  heat  will  suffice  to  make  it  occupy  a  space  sensibly  larger. 

This  most  general  of  all  the  eifects  of  heat  furnishes  in  the  outaet  a 
principle,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  instrument  can  be  constructed  capable 
of  taking  cognisance  of  changes  of  temperature  in  a  manner  equally  ac- 
curate and  convenient :  such  an  instrument  is  the  thermometer. 

A  capillary  glass  tube  is  chosen,  of  uniform  diameter:  one  extremity  is 
closed  and  expanded  into  a  bulb,  by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  the 
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otJ&er  Bomewbat  drawn  oat,  and  left  open.  The  bulb  is  now  cautiously 
heated  bj  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  open  extremity  plunged  into  a  vessel  of 
mercury,  a  portion  of  which  risea  into .  the  bulb  when  the  latter  cools, 
replacing  the  air  which  had  been  expanded  and  driven  out  by  the  heat. 
By  again  applying  the  flame,  and  causing  this  mercury  to  boil,  the  remain- 
der of  the  air  is  easily  expelled,  and  the  whole  space  filled  with  mercurial 
vapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  must  now  be  immediately  plunged  into 
the  vessel  filled  with  mercury ;  as  the  metallic  vapors  condense,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ext-ernal  air  forces  the  liquid  metal  into  the  instrument,  until 
finally  the  tube  is  completely  filled  with  mercury.  The  thermometer  thus 
filled  is  now  to  be  heated  until  so  much  mercury  has  been  driven  out  by 
the  expansion  of  the  remainder,  that  its  level  in  the  tube  shall  stand  at 
common  temperatures  at  the  point  required.  This  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  heat  is  once  more  applied,  until  the  column  rises  quite  to  the 
top;  and  then  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  hermetically 
sealed  by  the  blowpipe.  The  retraction  of  the  mercury 
on  cooling  now  leaves  an  empty  space,  wiiich  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  the  instrument. 

The  thermometer  has  yet  to'l)e  graduated;  and  to 
make  its  indications  comparable  with  those  of  other 
inatrumenta,  a  scale,  having  at  the  least  two  fixed 
points,  must  be  adapted  to  it. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  is 
always  constant;  a  thermometer,  already  graduated, 
plunged  into  s^uch  a  mixture,  always  marks  the  same 
degree  of  temperature,  and  a  simple  tube  filled  in  the 
manner  described  ana  so  treated,  exhibits  the  same 
effect  in  the  unchanged  height  of  the  little  mercurial 
column,  when  tried  from  day  to  day.  The  freezing- 
point  of  water,  or  melting-point  of  ice,  constitutes  then 
one  of  the  invariable  temperatures  demanded. 

Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  boiling-point  of  water,  or,  more  accurately, 
in  the  temperature  of  steam  which  rises  from  boiling  water.  In  order  to 
give  this  temperature,  which  remains  perfectly  constant  whilst  the  baro- 
metrie  pressure  is  constant,  to  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  distilled 
water  is  made  to  boil  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  long  neck,  when  the  pressure 
is  at  90  inches  (fig.  28).  The  thermometer  is  then  so  placed  that  all  the 
mercury  is  surroundea  with  steam.  It  quickly  rises  to  a  fixed  point,  and 
there  it  remains  as  long  as  the  water  boils,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer 
is  unchanged. 

The  tube  having  been  carefully  marked  with  a  file  at  these  two  points,  it 
remains  to  divide  the  interval  into  degrees:  this  division  is  entirely  arbi- 
triry.  The  scale  now  most  generally  employed  is  the  Centigrade,  in  which 
the  space  is  divided  into  100  parts,  the  zero  being  placed  at  the  freezing- 
point  of  water.  The  scale  is  continued  above  and  below  these  points, 
numbers  below  0  being  dtstingnished  by  the  negntive  sign. 

In  England  the  division  of  Fahrenheit  is  still  in  use:  the  above-mentioned 
tptce  is  divided  into  180  degrees;  but  the  zero,  instead  of  starting  from 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  is  placed  82  degrees  below  it,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  ebullition  is  expressed  by  212^. 

The  plan  of  Reaumur  is  nearly  confined  to  a  few  places  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  to  Russia:  in  this  scale  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  made 
0*,  and  the  boiling-point  80°. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  uniform  system  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
m  graduating  thermometers:  this  would  render  unnecessary  the  labor 
which  now  so  frequently  has  to  be  performed  of  translating  the  language 
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of  one  scale  into  that  of  another.  To  effect  this,  presents,  howerer,  no 
great  difficulty.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  know  the  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale  which  corresponds  to  60*^  C. 

100«  C  ■=  180«  F,  or  6<>  C  =  9<>  F. 
Consequently, 

6  :  9  =  60  :  108. 

But  then,  as  Fahrenheit's  scale  commences  with  82^  instead  of  0^,  that 
number  must  be  added  to  the  result,  making  60®  C  ^  140®  F. 

The  rule  then  will  be  the  following: — To  convert  Centigrade  degrees 
into  Fahrenheit  degrees,  multiply  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  6,  and  add 
82;  to  convert  Fahrenheit  degrees  into  Centigrade  degrees,  subtract  82, 
multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

The  reduction  of  negntive  degrees,  or  those  below  xero  of  one  scale  into 
those  of  another  scale,  is  effected  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  to  con- 
Tert —  16®  C.  into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit — 

9 
We  haye  — 16  X.—  +  82  «.  —  27  +  82  a=  +  6  F. 

6 

In  this  work,  temperatures  will  always  be  given  in  Centigrade  degrees, 
unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

Mercury  is  usually  chosen  for  making  thermometers,  on  account  of  its 
regularity  of  expansion  within  certain  limits,  and  because  it  is  easy  to 
have  the  scale  of  great  extent,  from  the  large  interval  between  the  freexing 
and  boiling  points  of  the  metal.  Other  substances  are  sometimes  used: 
alcohol  is  employed  for  estimating  very  low  temperatures,  because  this 
liquid  has  not  been  frozen  even  at  the  lowest  degree  of  cold  which  has  been 
artificially  produced. 

Air-thermometers  are  also  used  for  some  few  particular  purposes :  indeed, 
the  first  thermometer  eyer  made  was  of  this  kind.  There  are  two  modifica- 
tions of  this  instrument:  in  the  firsts  the  liquid  into  which  the  tube  dips  is 
open  to  the  air;  and  in  the  second,  shown  in  fig.  24,  the  atmosphere  is 
completely  excluded.  The  effects  of  expansion  are  in  the  one  case  compli- 
cated with  those  arising  from  changes  of  pressure,  and  in  the  other  cease 
to  be  visible  at  all  when  (he  whole  instrument  is  subjected  to  alterations  of 
temperature,  because  the  air  in  the  upper  and  lower  reservoir  being  equally 
affected  by  such  changes,  no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  column 

ng,  24. 
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can  occur.  Accordingly,  sach  inslrumenlB  are  called  differential  thermom- 
tUrs,  aince  thej  serve  to  measure  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
two  portions  of  air,  while  changes  affecting  both  aUke  are  not  indicated. 
Fig.  25  shitws  another  form  of  the  same  in>trument. 

The  air-thermometer  may  be  employed  for  measuring  all  temperature! 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  M.  Pouillet  has  described  one  by  which  the 
heat  of  «n  air-furnace  could  be  measured.  The  reserroir  of  this  instru- 
ment is  of  platinum,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  apparatus  by 
which  the  increase  of  volume  experienced  by  the  included  air  is  determined. 

An  excellent  air- thermometer  has  been  constructed  and  used  by  Rudberg, 
and  more  recently  by  Magnus  and  Regnault,  for  measuring  the  expansion 
of  the  air  Its  construction  depends  on  the  law,  that  when  air  is  heated 
and  hindered  from  expanding,  its  tension  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  it  would  have  increased  in  vol  time  if  permitted  to  expand. 

All  bodies  are  enlarged  in  their  dimensions  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  reduced  by  its  abstraction,  or,  in  other  words,  contract  on  being  artifi- 
eially  cooled :  this  effect  takes  place  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  with 
solids,  to  a  larger  amount  in  liquids,  and  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  gases. 

Each  solid  and  liquid  has  a  rate  of  expansion  peculiar  to  itself;  gases, 
on  the  contrary,  expand  nearly  alike  for  the  same  increase  of  heat. 

Expofuum  of  Solidn. — The  difference  of  expansibility  among  solids  is  very 
easily  illustrated  by  the  following  arrangement:  a  thin,  straight  bar  of  iron 
is  firmly  fixed,  by  numerous  rivets,  to  a  similar  bar  of  brass :  so  long  as 
the  temperature  at  which  the  two  metals  were  united  remains  unchanged, 
the  oompound  bar  preserves  its  straight  figure ;  but  any  alteration  of  tem- 
perature gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  curvature.  Brass  is  more  dilatable 
thin  iron;  if  the  bar  be  heated,  therefore,  the  former  expands  more  than 
the  latter,  and  forces  the  straight  bar  into  a  curve,  whose  convex  side  is 
the  brass ;  if  it  be  artificially  cooled,  the  brass  contracts  more  than  the 
iron,  and  the  reTerse  of  this  effect  is  produced. 

Ftff.M. 


This  fact  has  receiyed  a  most  valuable  application.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  inAst  on  the  importance  of  possessini;;  instruments  for  the  accurate  mea- 
sarement  of  time;  such  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  astronomical  science,  and  not  less  useful  to  the  navigator, 
from  the  assistance  they  give  him  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  For  a 
long  time,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  finish  and  adjustment  be- 
stowed upon  clocks  and  watches,  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle 
presented  itnelf  to  their  oniform  and  regular  movement:  this  ob^'tacle  was 
the  change  of  dimensions  to  which  the  regulating  parts  of  the  mnchine 
were  subject  by  alterations  of  temperature.  A  clock  may  be  defined  as  an 
instmment  for  registering  the  number  of  boats  made  by  a  pendulum :  now 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  depends  principallj/  upon  its  length; 
uiy  alteration  in  this  condition  will  seriously  affect  the  rate  of  the  clock. 
The  material  of  which  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  composed  is  subject  to 
expansion  and  contraction  by  changes  of  temperature ;  so  that  a  pendulum 
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■<^nsted  to  librile  ieconds  at  1&'6°  would  go  too  alow  if  thr  l«iiiperaiDr« 
rose  10  20°,  fTom  ita  becooiiDg  longer,  and  too  fast  if  Uie  temperature  f«II 
lo  10°,  from  the  appoBite  chubb. 

This  great  difficulty  has  been  oTercome  b;  tnaking  Ibe  rod  of  a  onmber 
of  bars  of  iron  and  bra.>B,  or  iron  and  line,  metals  whose  rales  of  tzpan- 
■ion  are  different,  and  arrangiog  these  bars  in  such  a  manner  that  iho 
eipuDBion  in  une  direelion  of  Ihe  iron  ahntl  be  eincll;  compenaated  by 
tbst  in  Ihe  opposite  direction  of  the  brass  or  sine,  it  ]a  poaaible  to  rtiaintain 
under  all  circum glances  of  temperature  an  invariable  distance  bclvren  Ihe 
points  of  suspension  and  of  oscillalion.  This  la  oflen  ftatlfd  the  ffridtron 
pendulum;  fig.  27  will  clearlj  illustrate  its  priDciple;  the  shaded  bara  ara 
supposed  to  bo  iron  and  the  others  lino. 


nt.3l. 


fig-H. 


A  Btill  simpler 
or  bob,  instead 

flaaa  jar  containini  mercury,  which  is  held  by  a  stirrup  at  the  extremity 
of  Ihe  steel  pendnium-rod,  fig.  28.  The  same  incresse  of  lemperalure 
which  lenglbena  this  rod,  causes  the  Tolnme  of  the  mercury  lo  enlarge, 
and  ils  le*el  to  rise  in  the  jar:  the  centre  of  grafilj'  is  Ihue  elevated,  and 
by  properly  ailjusting  the  quantity  of  mercury  in 
Fig.x.  the  glass,  the  Tirtual  length  of  the  pendulum  may 

be  made -con Btant. 

n  watches,  the  gOTerning  power  is  a  horiionlal 
weighted  wheel,  set  in  motion  in  one  direction  by 
'le  machine  itself,  and  in  the  other  by  a  fine  spiral 
iring.      The  rate  of  going  depends  greatly  on  the 
ismeler  of  this  wheel,  and  the  diameter  is  of  ds- 
^ssity  aabjecl  to  Tariation  by  change  of  tempem- 
ire.      To   remedy  the  B»il  thus  intoWed,   lbs  eir- 
imference  of  Ihe  balance-wheel  is  made  of  two 
elals  baring  diSerent  rates  of  expansion,  firmly 
soldered  logeiber,  Ibe  moro  expansible  being  on  the 
outside.     The  compound  rim  is  also  cut  through  in  two  plsoes.  as  repre- 
sented in  Ihe  drawing.     When  Ihe  watch  is  exposed  to  a  high  lemperalure, 
BQQ  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  becomes  enlarged  hy  elpansion,  each  seg- 
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■enl  a  n*de,  bj  Ui«  i»m«  agenoy,  t«  uaamc  a  iharpar  carve,  whereby 
ila  c«iln  of  grmiity  is  thrown  inward,  knd  the  expuuJTe  effect  oomplctely 
MoipeBwied.  Ukd;  other  beaatihil  applicatioQs  or  ihe  same  principle 
might  be  pointed  out:  the  metallic  thermometer  of  H.  Bregael  li  one  of 

Mr   Daniell  Terj  Bkilfull)'  applied  the  eipanBiou  of  ■  rod  of  metal  la 
the  ■casttfemeut  of  lemperaturee  abore  Ihove  capable  of  being  iDdieated  bj 
the  thermometer.     A  rod  of  iron  or  pla- 
linBB,  about  fire  iuehea  long,  is  dropped  ^' 

ialo  a  tnbe  of  black  lead  carthenirare;  a 
UiLle  ejlindoT  of  baked  porcelain  ia  put 
OT«r  il.  and  secured  in  its  plaoe  by  a  pla- 
lininn  elrap  and  a  wedge  of  porcelain. 
Vhm  the  whole  is  eipoied  to  heat,  the  ei- 
paorion  of  the  bar  driroB  forward  the 
ejliader,  which  moTea  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  frielion,  and  ahowB,  by  the  extent 
of  ils  displacement,  the  lengthening  which 
Ihe  har  has  undergone.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, lo  measure  the  amount  of  its  diaplace- 
BCDt,  which  maHl  be  very  small,  even  when  : 
the -heal  has  been  aioeedinglj  intenae. 
This  is  affected  by  the  contriTsnce  shown  I 
is  figure  30,  in  which  the  motion  of  (be  I 
longer  srm  of  the  lerer  carrying  the  vernier 

«r  the  Kale  ie  multiplied  by  10,  in  coDseqnence  of  its  sDperior  length.  Th« 
teale  itself  is  made  comparable  with  that  of  the  ordinary  thermometer,  by 
ploDging  the  inairument  into  a  bath  of  mercury  near  ita  point  of  congela- 
lion,  ind  afterwards  into  another  of  the  same  metal  in  a  boiling  state,  and 
marking  off  the  interval.  By  this  instrument  the  oHlting-poiat  of  cast 
iron  was  fixed  at  1530°  C.  ('2786°  F.),  and  the  greatest  heat  of  a  good  wind- 
fura«ceal  about  1816"  C.  (3390=  F.) 

The  actual  amount  or  expansion  which  different  solids  undergo  by  the 
urns  increase  of  heat  has  been  carefully  inrestigated.  The  following  are 
Mme  of  the  reaulls  of  the  best  inveBligations.  more  particularly  those  of 
Urgisier  and  Laplace.  The  fraction  indicates  the  amount  of  eipanvion  in 
length  suffered  b*  rods  of  the  undermentioned  bodies  in  passing  from  0° 

lolapO; 

Rrwood» . 
Engliih  flint  glass 
Pluinnmt 

romoion  white  glasat   . 
Coiom^n  white  glassj 
GluB  without  lead 
Aoolber  specimen 
Sieel  ontempered 

From  the  lauar  expanaion.  the  ciMc  expansion  (or  increase  of  volume) 
Biy  be  calculated.  When  Ihe  eipnnsiOD  of  a  body  in  different  directions 
il  t<iai\,  K,  for  example,  in  gUse.  hammered  iiietals,  and  generally  in 
BMt  Dnerygialliied  snbsiances,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  triple  the  fractioa 
ti|irewing  the  increase  in  one  dimension.     This  rule  does  not  hold  true 
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for  crystals  belonging  to  irregular  systems,  for  they  expand  unequallj'  in 
the  direction  of  the  different  axes. 

Metals  appear  to  expand  pretty  uniformly  for  equal  increments  of  heat 
within  the  limits  stated  ;  but  above  the  boiling-point  of  water  the  rate  of 
expansion  becomes  irregular  and  more  rapid. 

The  force  exerted  in  the  act  of  expansion  is  very  great.  In  laying  down 
railways,  building  iron  bridges,  erecting  long  ranges  of  steam-pipea,  and 
in  executing  all  works  of  the  kind  in  which  metal  is  largely  uAed,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  prorision  for  these  changes  of  dimensions. 

In  consequence  of  glass  and  platinum  having  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
expansion,  a  thin  platinum  wire  may  be  fused  into  a  glass  tube,  without 
any  fear  that  the  glass  will  break  on  cooling. 

A  yery  useful  little  application  of  expansion  by  heat  is  that  of  the  cut- 
ting of  glass  by  a  hot  iron:  this  is  constantly  practised  in  the  laboratory 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The  glass  to  be  cut  is  marked  with  ink 
in  the  required  direction,  and  then  a  crack,  commenced  by  any  conyenient 
method,  at  some  distance  from  the  desired  line  of  fracture,  may  be  led  hy 
the  point  of  a  heated*  iron  rod  along  the  latter  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Expannan  of  Liquidt. — The  dilatation  of  a  liquid  may  be  determined  by 
filling  a  thermometer  with  it,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  capacity 
of  the  ball  and  that  of  the  stem  is  exactly  known,  and  observing  the  height 
of  the  column  at  different  temperatures.  It  is  necessary  in  this  experiment 
to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  itself,  the 
observed  result  being  evidently  the  difference  of  the  two. 

Liquids  vary  exceedingly  in  this  particular.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  P^olet's  Elements  de  Phyeique: 

Apparent  DOaUUum  m  Gkut  between  QP  and  100^. 
Water A 


Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*137 

Nit 

Sulphur 

Ether 

Olive  oil 

Alcohol 

Mercury 


fitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4 4 

ulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  '85 X 

Ither ^ 


Most  of  these  numbers  must  be  taken  as  representing  mean  resultsi  for 
there  are  few  liquids  which,  like  mercury,  expand  regularly  between  these 
temperatures.  Even  mercury  above  100®  shows  an  unequal  and  increasing 
expansion,  if  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  air-thermometer  be  used 
for  compnrison.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  abstract  of  a  table  given 
by  Regnault : 

■ 

Temperature  deduced  fh>in  the 
absolute  exiMnsion  of  Mercury. 

0® 
100*> 
202-78« 
808-84« 
862-16® 

The  absolute  amount  of  expansion  of  mercury  is,  for  many  reasons,  a 
point  of  great  importance:  it  has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  a 
method  independent  of  the  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  ap- 
paratus employed  for  this  purpose,  first  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  and 
later  by  Regnault,  is  shown  in  fig.  81,  divested,  however,  of  many  of  iU 


Reading  of  Atr 

Reading  of  Mercurial 

Thermometer. 

Thermometer. 

0® 

0® 

100® 

100® 

200® 

200® 

800® 

801® 

850® 

854® 
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mbordinate  parts.  It  eoosiits  af  two  npright  gUsa  tube*,  eanneeted  at 
Ihtir  hues  bj  ■  horiioDtal  tube  of  much  Bmaller  dimcDBions.  Since  a  trn 
CDamauicatiOD  eiisls  between  the  two  tobes,  mercury  poured  into  the  one 
vitl  rise  lo  ifaa  same  leTel  ia  the  other,  prorided  iis  temprralure  is  tli* 
nme  in  both  lubes :  when  this  ia  not  the  cue,  tbe  barler  eoluuin  will  bs 
Ihe  taller,  becaase  the  eipaDsioa  of  the  metal  diminishes  its  specific  graTitj, 
and  the  law  of  hydrontalic  equilibrium  rei^iiireB  Ihat  the  heigiht  of  sueli 
colnmos  shonld  be  inTeraelj  as  their  densities.  Bj  the  aid  of  the  ouler 
cjlinders.  one  of  the  tubea  is  maintained  coniilantl;  at  0°.  while  Ihe  other 
ia  raised,  by  means  of  healed  water  or  oil.  to  any  required  temperature. 
Tht  perpendicular  heights  of  tbe  columns  may  then  be  read  olT  by  a  borl- 
iMiial  micrometer  telescope.  moTing  on  a  Tertioal  dirided  scale. 

These  heights  represent  Tolumes  of  equal  weight,  because  Tolumen  of 
equal  weight  bear  an  inTerse  proportion  to  the  densities  of  the  liquidi.  so 
tlistthe  amount  of  expansion  admits  of  being  rery  easily  calculated.  Thus, 
iHthe  column  at  0°  be  nix  inches  high,  and  thai  at  100°,  6108  inches;  the 
increase  of  beight,  108  on  6000,  or  ,J,  part  of  Ihe  aclnal  eubical  eipansion. 


The  indications  of  the  merenrial  thermometer  are  inaccurate  when  Tprj 
high  ranges  of  temperature  ara  concerned,  from  the  increased  expansi- 
bility of  the  metal.  The  error  thus  caased  is.  bowerer.  nearly  cnmpen- 
■aied  for  temperatures  under  201 'C  by  the  eipansion  of  the  glass  tube  for 
bigherlemperatures  a  small  correction  ia  necessary,  as  the  aboie  table  shows. 

To  what  extent  the  expansion  of  different  liquids  may  larj  between  tbe 
tame  temperatures  is  obvious  from  a  glance  at  flg.  32.  which  represents  Ihe 
eipansion  of  mercury  (M).  water  (W).  oil  of  turpentine  (T),  and  alcohol 
(A|,  A  column  of  these  sereral  liquids,  equalling  at  0°  the  tenfold  height 
•r  the  line  0  0)  in  tbe  diagram,  would  exhibit,  when  heated  to  a  tpmper- 
alare  of  10°,  20°,   S0°,  tie.,  an  expansion  indicated  by  ihe  disUncea  at 
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Been  that  oil  of  turpentine,  between  0^  -and  100^,  expands  Yery  nearly  ^ 
of  its  volume,  and  that  mercury,  between  the  sarne  limits  of  temperature, 
expands  uniformly,  while  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  other  liquids  increases 
with  the  rise  of  the  temperature. 

An  exception  to  the  regularity  of  expansion  in  liquids  exists  in  the  case 
of  water ;  it  is  so  remarkable,  and  its  consequences  so  important,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  advert  to  it  particularly. 

Let  a  large  thermometer-tube  be  filled  with  water  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  then  artificially  cooled.  The  liquid  will  be  ob- 
served to  contract,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  4^  C.  (39*2°  F.,  or 
8°)  above  the  freesing-point.  After  this  a  further  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture causes  expansion  instead  of  contraction  in  the  volume  of  the  water, 
and  this  expansion  continues  until  the  liquid  arrives  at  its  point  of  con- 
gelation, when  so  sudden  and  violent  an  enlargement  takes  place  that  the 
vessel  is  almost  invariably  broken.  At  the  temperature  of  4^,  water  is  at 
its  maximum  density  ;*  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  produces  upon  it, 
for  a  short  time,  the  same  efi^ect. 

A  beautiful  experiment  by  Dr.  Hope  illustrates  the  same  fact.  If  a  tall 
jar  filled  with  water  at  10°  or  15°,  and  having  in  it  two  small  thermometers, 
one  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  near  the  surface,  be  placed  at  rest  in  a 
very  cold  room,  the  following  changes  will  be  observed : — The  thermometer 
at  tJie  bottom  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  top,  until  it  has  at- 
tained the  temperature  of  4°,  after  which  it  will  remain  stationary.  At 
length  the  upper  thermometer  will  also  mark  4°,  but  still  continue  to  sink 
as  rapidly  as  before,  while  that  at  the  bottom  remains  stationary.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  these  effects :  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  is  rapidly 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  air ;  it  becomes  denser  in  consequence,  and  falls 
to  the  bottom,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  lighter  and  warmer  liquid, 
which  in  its  turn  suffers  the  same  change ;  and  this  circulation  goes  on 
until  the  whole  mass  of  water  has  acquired  its  condition  of  maximum 
density,  that  is,  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  4°.  Beyond  this,  loss 
of  heat  occasions  expansion  instead  of  contraction,  so  that  the  very  cold 
water  on  the  surface  has  no  tendency  to  sink,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

This  singular  anomaly  in  the  behavior  of  water  is  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  in  shielding  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
from  excessive  cold.  The  deep  lakes  of  the  North  American  continent 
neyer  freeze,  the  intense  and  prolonged  cold  of  the  winters  of  those  regions 
being  insufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  such  masses  of  water  to  4°. 
Ice,  however,  of  great  thickness  forms  over  the  shallop  portions  and  the 
rivers,  and  accumulates  in  mounds  upon  the  beaches,  where  the  waves  are 
driven  up  by  the  winds 

Above  the  freezing-point,  sea- water  has  no  point  of  maximum  density. 
The  more  it  is  cooled  the  denser  it  becomes,  until  it  solidifies  at  ~2*6°.f 
The  gradual  expansion  of  pure  water  cooled  below  4°  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  great  and  sudden  increase  of  volume  it  exhibits  in 
the  act  of  freezing,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  many  other  bodies  which 

*  According  to  the  latest  reeenrchee  of  Kopp,  the  point  of  grente^t  densltj  of  the  water  i» 
i-QlBP  C.  (99'Zi'>  v.).  According  to  the  determinHtionii  of  this  physicist,  the  Tolume  of  water 
•»  1  at  <y°  G.  changes  when  heated  to  the  following  volumes: 


2°  O-QMQl 

l«o  100086 

88°  1-00670 

70°  1-02225 

40  099988 

18°  1-00118 

40°  100753 

750  1.02544 

e°  0-99990 

209    1-00167 

460  100964 

80°  1-02858 

8°    0-99999 

220  i-oo--«o 

80°  1-01177 

86O  1-03189 

10°  1-00012 

240  1-00247 

66°  1-01410 

90O  1-03640 

12°  1-00031 

25°  l-<^272 

90P    0-01659 

96°  1-03900 

140  1-00056 

90°  100106 

65°  101930 

100°  1-042W 

i  Neumann,  Poggendo^'s  Annalen,  cxili.  382, 
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expand  OB  solidifying.  The  force*thu9  exerted  by  freezing  water  is  enor- 
mous. Thick  iron  shells  quite  filled  with  water,  and  exposed,  with  their 
fuse-holes  securely  plugged,  to  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  night,  have 
been  found  split  on  the  following  morning.  The  freezing  of  water  in  the 
joints  and  crevices  of  rocks  is  a  most  potent  agent  in  their  disintegration. 
Erpannon  of  Oaaes, — This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
chemist,  and  Jiappily  we  hare  Tory  excellent  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
The  following  lour  propositions  exhibit,  at  a  single  view,  the  principal 
facts  of  the  ease: 

1.  All  gases  expand  nearly  alike  for  equal  increments  of  heat;  and  all 

vapors,  when  remote  from  their  condensing  points,  follow  the  sama 
law. 

2.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  not  altered  by  a  change  in  the  state  of  com* 

pression,  or  elastic  force  of  the  gas  itself. 

3.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  uniform  for  all  degrees  of  heat. 

4.  The  actual  amount  of  expansion  is  equal  to  ^^j  or  ^\^^  or  0'0d666  of 

the  volume  of  the  gas  at  0°  Centigrade,  for  each  degree  of  the  same 
scale.* 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  methods  of 
investigation  by  which  these  results  have  been  obtained;  the  advanced 
Btttdeni  will  iind  in  Pouillet^s  ^iementt  de  Phyaiqxu^  and  in  the  papers  of 
Magnus  and  Regnault,f  nil  the  information  he  may  require. 

Id  the  practical  manipulation  of  gases,  it  very  often  becomes  necessary 
to  make  a  correction  for  temperature,  or  to  discover  how  much  the  volume 
of  a  gas  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  a  particular  change  of  tem- 
perature; this  can  be  effected  with  great  facility.  Let  it  be  required,  for 
extimple,  to  find  the  volume  which  100  cubic  inches  of  any  gas  at  10^ 
would  become  on  the  temperature  rising  to  20**. 

The  rate  of  expansion  is  j|y  or  ^J^^^  of  the  volume  at  0°  for  each  degree ; 
or  8000  measures  at  0^  become  3011  at  !<>,  8022  at  2^  8110  at  10^",  and 
8220  at  20^".     Hence 

Mea«.atl(P.        Mnu.  at  20°.        Mens,  at  10°.        Heaa.  at  20O. 
8110        :        3220      =        100        :      103-537 

If  this  calculation  is  required  to  be  made  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  zero  of  that  scale  is  82^  below  the  melting- 
point  of  ice.  Above  this  temperature  the  expansion  for  each  degree  of 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  ^^^  of  the  original  volume. 

This,  and  the  correction  for  pressure,  are  operations  of  very  frequent 
oecarrenee  in  chemical  investigations,  and  the  student  will  do  well  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 


Koie, — Of  the  four  propositions  stated  in  the  text,  the  first  and  second 
have  recently  been  shown  to  be  true  within  certain  limits  only ;  and  the 
third,  although  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
demonstrate  rigidly;  in  fact,  the  equal  rate  of  expansion  of  air  is  assumed 
in  all  experiments  on  other  substances,  and  becomes  the  standard  by  which 
the  re5ults  are  measured. 

The  rate  of  expansion  for  the  different  gases  is  not  absolutely  the  same, 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  for  most  purposes  it  may  with  perfect 
safety  be  neglected.     Neither  is  the  state  of  elasticity  altogether  indifferent, 

*  The  fraction  -j^^  ti  very  couTenlent  for  calculation. 

t  PoggendorfTH  Annalen,  (▼.  1. — Ann.  Cbim.  Phys.,  3d  aeriee,  It.  5,  and  v.  62.  —  See  also 
W«tti*i  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,  art.  Hkat,  toI.  Hi.  p.  40. 
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the  expansion  being  sensibly  greater  for  tin  equal  rise  of  iemperaiure  when 
the  gas  is  in  a  compressed  state. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  greatest  deviations  from  the  rule  are 
exhibited  by  those  gases  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  are  most  easiljr 
liquefied,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  cyanogen,  and  sulphur  dioxide;  and  tha-t 
the  discrepancies  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  elastic  force  is  lessened  ; 
80  that,  if  means  existed  for  comparing  the  different  gases  in  states  equully 
dUtant  from  their  points  of  •condensation,  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the 
law  would  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

The  experiments  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac  give  for  the  rate  of  expan~ 
sion  ^^y  of  the  volume  at  0**:  this  is  no  doubt  too  high.  Those  of  Budber|; 
give  fif ;  those  of  Magnus  and  of  Regnault  ^^ 

The  ready  expansibility  of  air  by  heat  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
winds.     In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  these  are  very  variable  and 

uncertain,  but  within  and  near  the  tropics  a 
much  greater  regularity  prevails;  of  this  the 
trade-windt  furnish  a  beautiful  example. 

The  smaller  degree  of  obliquity  with  which 
the  sun's  rays  fall  in  the  localities  mentioned, 
occasions  the  broad  belt  thus  stretching  round 
the  earth  to  become  more  heated  than  any  other 
pMi-t  of  the  surface.  The  heat  thus  acquired  by 
absorption  is  imparted  to  the  lower  stratum  of 
air,  which,  becoming  expanded,  rises,  and  gives 
place  to  another:  and  in  this  manner  an  as- 
cending current  is  established,  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  streaming  in  laterally  from  the  more 
temperate  regions,  north  and  south,  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  thus  occa- 
sioned. A  circulation  so  commenced  will  bo  completed,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  hydrostatics,  by  the  establishment  of  counter-currents  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmo.«phere,  having  directions  the  reverse  of  those  on 
the  surface. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  equatorial 
parts;  or,  more  correctly,  such  would  bo  the  effect  were  it  not  greatly 
modified  by  the  earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

As  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  24,000 
miles,  and  since  it  rotates  on  its  axis,  from  west  to  east,  once  in  24  hours, 
the  equatorial  parts  must  have  a  motion  of  1000  miles  per  hour;  this 
velocity  diminishes  rapidly  toward  each  pole,  where  it  is  reduced  to 
nothing. 

The  earth  in  its  rotation  carries  with  it  the  atmosphere,  whose  velocity 
of  movement  corresponds,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes,  with  that 

part  of  the  surface  immediately  below  it.  The 
air  which  rushes  toward  the  equator  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  raised  aloft  by  its  diminished 
density,  brings  with  it  the  degree  of  momen- 
tum belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  which  it  set  out,  and  as  this  mo- 
mentum is  less  than  that  of  the  earth  under 
its  new  position,  the  earth  itself  travels  faster 
than  the  air  immediately  over  it,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a  wind  blowing  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  of  its  own  motion.  The 
original  north  and  south  winds  are  thus  devi- 
ated from  their  primitive  directions,  and  made 
to  blow  more  or  less  from  the  eastward,  so  that 
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the  combined  effects  of  tbe  unequal  heating  and  of  the  movement  of  rota- 
tion is  to  generate  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a  constant  north-east  wind, 
and  in  the  s*  uthem  hemisphere  an  equally  constant  south-easl  wind. 

In  the  same  manner  the  upper  or  return  current  is  subject  to  a  change 
of  direction  in  the  reverse  order;  the  rapidly  moving  wind  of  the  tropics, 
transferred  laterally  towards  the  poles,  is  soon  found  to  travel  faster  than 
the  earth  beneath  it,  producing  the  effect  of  a  westerly  wind,  which  modi- 
fies the  primary  current. 

The  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  continents,  which  produce  local  effects  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently g^eat  to  modify  deeply  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  This 
is  the  ease  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  usually  extend  from  about  tbe  28th 
degree  of  latitude  in  both  hemispheres  to  within  S**  of  the  equator,  but  are 
subject  to  some  variations  in  this  respect.  Between  them,  and  also  beyond 
their  boundaries,  lie  belta  of  calms  and  light  variable  winds;  and  beyond 
these  latter,  extending  into  higher  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  westerly 
winds  usually  prevail.  Tbe  general  direction  of  the  trade-wind  of  the 
5orihern  hemisphere  is  E.N.B.,  and  that  of  the  Southern  hemisphere 
E.S.E. 

The  trade-winds,  it  may  be  remarked,  ftirnish  an  admirable  physical 
proof  of  the  reality  of  the  earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  chimneys,  and  of  natural  and  artificial  ven- 
tilation, belongs  to  the  same  subject. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  demonstration  given  of  the  Archimedean 
bvdrostatic  theorem:  let  him  once  more  imagine  a  body  immersed  in 
water,  and  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  water ;  it  will  remain  in 
equilibrium  in  any  part  beneath  the  surface,  and  for  these  reasons :  Tbe 
force  which  presses  it  downward  is  tbe  weight  of  the  body  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  above  it;  the  force  which  presses  it  upward 
is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to  the  height  of  both  conjoined ;  — 
the  density  of  the  body  is  that  of  water,  that  is,  it  weighs  as  much  as  an 
equal  bulk  of  that  liquid;  consequently,  tbe  downward  and  upward  forces 
are  equally  balanced,  and  the  body  remains  at  rest. 

Next,  let  the  circumstances  be  altered ;  let  tbe  body  be  lighter  than  an 
eqaal  bulk  of  water;,  the  pressure  upward  of  tbe  column  of  water  a  c  is 
no  longer  compensated  by  the  downward  pres- 
sure of  the  corresponding  column  of  solid  and 
water  above  it ;  the  former  force  preponderates, 
and  the  body  is  driven  upward.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  body  be  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, then  the  latter  force  has  the  ascendency,  and 
the  botly  sinks. 

.All  things  so  described  exist  in  a  common 
chimney ;  the  solid  body,  of  the  same  density  as 
that  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats,  is  reprepented 
by  tbe  air  in  the  chimney  funnel ;  the  space  a  b 
represents  the  whole  atmosphere  above  it  When 
tbe  air  inside  and  outside  tbe  chimney  is  at  tbe 
s^me  temperature,  equilibrium  takes  place,  be- 
cause tbe  downward  tendency  of  the  air  within  is  counteracted  by  the 
tipward  pressure  of  that  without. 

Now,  let  tbe  chimney  be  beatod ;  the  air  suffers  expansion,  and  a  portion 
iseipelled;  the  cbinmey  therefore  contains  a  smaller  weight  of  air  than 
it  did  before ;  the  external  and  internal  columns  no  longer  balance  each 
other,  and  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  is  forced  upward  from  below,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  cold  air.  If  the  brick- work,  or  other  material  of 
which  the  chimney  is  constructed,  retain  its  temperature,  this  second  por- 

6* 
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tion  of  air  is  disposed  of  like  the  first,  and  the  ascending  current  continues,         | 
so  long  as  the  sides  of  the  chimney  are  hotter  than  the  tiurrounding  air. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  chimney  may  happen  to  be  colder  than  the  air  about  it.  The  column 
within  forthwith  suffers  contraction  of  volume;  the  deficiency  is  filled  up 
from  without,  and  the  column  becomcH  heavier  than  one  of  similar  height 
on  the  outside;  the  result  is,  that  it  falls  out  of  the  chimney,  just  as  the 
heavy  body  sinks  in  the  water,  and  has  its  place  occupied  by  air  from 
above.  A  descending  current  is  thus  produced,  which  may  be  often  no- 
ticed in  the  summer  season,  by  the  smoke  from  neighboring  chimneys  find- 
ing its  way  into  rooms  which  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  without  fire. 

The  Tentilation  of  mines  has  long  been  conducted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  more  recently  it  has  been  applied  to  dwelling-bouses  and  assembly, 
rooms.  The  mine  is  furnished  with  two  shafts,  or  with  one  shaft  divided  * 
throughout  by  a  diaphragm  of  boards ;  and  these  are  so  arranged,  that  air 
forced  down  the  one  shall  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  workings  before 
it  escapes  by  the  other.  A  fire  kept  up  in  one  of  these  shafts,  by  rarefy- 
ing the  air  within,  and  causing  an  ascending  current,  occasions  fresh  air 
to  traverse  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  sweep  before  it  the  noxious  gasea 
but  too  frequently  present 

CONDUCTION  OP  HEAT. 

Different  bodies  possess  very  different  conducting  powers  with  respect 
to  heat :  if  two  similar  rods,  the  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  glass,  be  held  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  iron  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  touched, 
while  the  glass  may  be  grasped  with  impunity  within  an  inch  of  the  red- 
hot  portion. 

Experiments  made  by  analogous  but  more  accurate  methods  have  estab- 
lished a  numerical  comparison  of  the  conducting  powers  of  many  bodies. 
The  following  may  he  taken  as  a  specimen  :  — 

Silver 

Copper 

Gold  ... 

Brass     . 

Tin  ... 

Iron 

As  a  class,  the  metals  are  by  very  far  the  best  conductors,  although  much 
difference  exists  between  them ;  stones,  dense  woods,  and  charcoal  follow 
next  in  order :  then  liquids  in  general,  and  gases,  whose  conducting  power 
is  almost  inappreciable. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  nevertheless,  both  liquids  and  gases 
may  become  rapidly  heated  :  heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  very  speedily  communicated  to  its  contents :  this,  however,  is  not 
so  much  by  conduction  as  by  convection,  or  carrying.  A  complete  circa- 
lation  is  set  up ;  the  portions  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  get 
heated,  become  lighter,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  the  heat 
becomes  communicated  to  the  whole.  If  these  movements  be  prevented  by 
dividing  the  vessel  into  a  great  number  of  compartments,  the  really  low 
conducting  power  of  the  substance  is  made  evident ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  certain  organic  fabrics,  as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  porous  bodies  in 
general,  the  cavities  of  which  are  full  of  air,  exhibit  such  feeble  powers 
of  conduction. 

The  circulation  of  heated  water  through  pipes  is  now  extensively  applied 
to  the  warming  of  buildings  and  conservatories;  and  in  chemical  works  a 
serpentine  metal  tube  containing  hot  oil  is  often  u.sed  for  heating  stills  and 
evaporatiug-pans:  the  two  extremities  of  the  tube  are  connected  with  the 


1000 

Steel 

.     116 

786 

Lead 

86 

582 

Platinum 

84 

236 

German  silyer 

68 

146 

Bismuth 

18 

119 
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ends  fi/t  another  spiral  built  into  a  small  furnace  at  the  lower  leTel,  and  an 
unintermiiting  circulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place  as  long  as  heat  is 
applied. 

CHANQB  OF  8TATB. 

Solid  bodies  when  heated  are  expanded ;  many  are  liquefied,  L  «.,  they 
fuse.  The  fusion  of  solids  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  gradual  softening, 
more  especially  when  the  temperature  approaches  the  point  of  fusion. 
This  phenomenon  is  obserTod  in  the  case  of  wax  or  iron.  In  the  case  of 
other  solids  —  of  zinc  and  lead,  for  instance  —  and  several  other  metals, 
this  softening  is  not  obserTed.  Generally,  bodies  expand  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fusion ;  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  water,  which  expands  during 
freeiing  (10  toL  of  water  produce  nearly  11  toI.  of  ice),  while  ice  when 
fusing  produces  a  proportionately  smaller  volume  of  water.  The  expansion 
of  bodies  during  fusion,  and  at  temperatures  preceding  fusion,  or  the  con- 
traction during  solidification  and  further  refrigeration,  is  very  unequal. 
Wax  expands  considerably  before  fusing,  and  comparatively  little  during 
fosion  itself.  Wax,  when  poured  into  moulds,  fills  them  perfectly  during 
Bolidification,  but  afterwards  contracts  considerably.  Stearic  acid,  on  the 
contrary,  expands  very  little  before  fusion,  but  rather  considerably  during 
fusion,  and  consequently  pure  stearic  acid  whei^  poured  into  moulds  solidi- 
fies to  a  rough  porous  mass,  contracting  little  by  further  cooling.  The 
addition  of  a  little  wax  to  stearic  acid  prevents  the  powerful  contraction 
in  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  renders  it  more  fit  for  being  moulded. 

Latent  Heat  of  /Vmon.— During  fusion  bodies  absorb  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat,  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  at  a  given  tempera- 
tare — the  fnsing-point,  for  instance — a  certain  weight  of  substance  con- 
tains when  solid  less  heat  than  when  liquid. 

If  equal  weights  of  water  at  0^  and  water  at  79^  be  mixed,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  39-5°. 
If  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  with  snow  or  finely-powdered  ice  at 
0°,  and  water  at  79°,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  ouly  0°,  but  the 
iee  itiU  have  been  meltetL 


1  lb.  of  water  at  0**      i        «  lu        *        «  on  ro 

2  lb.  water  at  89 '5° 


at  0*»     \  _ 
1  lb.  of  water  at  79°    /  ~ 


1  lb.  of  ice  at  0°  .2  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 


1  lb.  of  water  at  79°   /  "" 


In  the  last  experiment,  therefore,  as  much  heat  has  been  apparently  lost 
S8  would  have  raised  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  ice  through 
s  range  of  79°. 

The  heat,  thus  become  insensible  to  the  thermometer  in  effecting  the 
liquefaction  of  the  ice,  is  called  latent  heat,  or,  better,  heat  of  fluidity. 

Again,  let  a  perfectly  uniform  source  of  heat  be  imagined,  of  such 
inteosity  that  a  pound  of  water  placed  over  it  would  have  its  temperature 
raisfd  6°  per  minute.  Starting  with  water  at  0°,  in  rather  less  than  16 
inioutes  its  temperature  would  have  risen  79°;  but  the  same  quantity  of 
ice  at  0°,  exposed  for  the  same  interval  of  time,  would  not  have  its  tem- 
perature raised  a  single  degree.  But,  then,  it  would  have  become  water ; 
tlie  heat  received  would  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  effecting  the 
change  of  state. 

This  heat  is  not  lost,  for  when  the  water  freezes  it  is  again  evolved.  If 
•  tall  jar  of  water,  covered  lo  exclude  dust,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
it  shall  be  quite  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  great  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  10°  or  more  below  its  freez' 
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Ing-poini  without  the  formation  of  ice;*  but  then,  if  a  little  ftg^tation  be 
communicated  to  the  jar,  or  a  grain  of  sand  dropped  into  the  water,  a  por* 
tion  instantly  solidifies,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rises  to  0^ ;  the 
heat  disengaged  by  the  freezing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  water  will  have 
been  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar  5*^. 

This  curious  condition  of  instable  equilibrium  shown  by  the  Terj  cold 
water  in  the  preceding  experiment,  may  be  reproduced  with  a  variety  of 
solutions  which  tend  to  crystallize  or  solidify,  but  in  which  that  change  is 
for  a  while  suspended.  Thas,  a  solution  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphate 
in  its  own  weight  of  warm  water,  left  to  cool  in  an  open  vessel,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  the  salt  in  crystals.  If  the  warm  solution,  however,  be 
filtered  into  a  clean  flask,  which  when  full  is  securely  corked  and  set  aside 
to  cool  undisturbed,  no  crystals  will  be  deposited,  even  after  many  days, 
until  the  cork  is  withdrawn  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  violently  shaken. 
Crystallization  then  rapidly  takes  place  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and 
the  whole  becomes  perceptibly  warm. 

The  law  thus  illustrated  in  the  case  of  water  is  perfectly  general. 
IVheneTer  a  solid  becomes  a  liquid,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  amount  of 
heat  disappears,  or  becomes  latent ;  and  conversely,  whenever  a  liquid  be- 
comes a  solid,  heat  to  a  corresponding  extent  is  given  out. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  melting  points  of  several  substances, 
and  their  latent  heats  of  fusion  expressed  in  gram-degrees  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  numbers  in  the  column  headed  **  latent  heat'*  denote  the  number 
of  grams  of  water  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  raised  1^  Centigrade 
by  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  fUse  one  grain  of  the  several  solids :  — 


Bubstnnce. 


Mercury  . 
Phosphorus 
Lead  .  . 
Sulphur  . 
Iodine 
Bismuth  . 
Cadmium 


Melting 

Latent 

Point. 

Uoat. 

—390 

2-82 

44 

5  0 

382 

5-4 

116 

94 

107 

n-7 

270 

12-6 

820 

186 

Substance. 


Tin       .     .     .     .     . 

Silver 

Zinc 

Calcium  chloride  \ 
(CaCl^  6H»0)      / 
Potassium  nitrate  . 
Sodium  nitrate 


Melting 
Point. 


285° 
1000 
438 

28-6 

389 
8IO0 


Latent 
Hwt. 


14-25 

211 

281 

40-7 

47-4 
68  0 


When  a  solid  substance  can  be  made  to  liquefy  by  a  weak  chemical 
attrnction,  cold  results,  from  sensible  heat  becoming  latent.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  many  frigorific  mixtures  to  be  found  described  in  some  of 
the  older  chemical  treatises.  When  snow  or  powdered  ice  is  mixed  with 
common  salt,  and  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass,  the  mercury  sinks 
to  — 17'7°C  (0°  F.),  while  the  whole  after  a  short  time  becomes  fluid  by  the 
attraction  between  the  water  and  the  salt;  such  a  mixture  is  very  often 
used  in  chemical  experiments  to  cool  receivers  and  condense  the  vapors 
of  volatile  liquids.  Powdered  crystallized  calcium  chloride  and  snow  pro- 
duce cold  enough  to  freeze  mercury.     Even  powdered  potassium  nitrate, 

*  Fniffid  Ixxlies,  when  cooled  down  to  or  lielow  their  faring  point,  freqnentlj  remain  liqtiid, 
more  cRpecInlly  wlicn  not  In  contact  with  soUd  liodies  Thus,  water  in  h  mixture  of  oil  of 
almonds  nnd  chIorof«nn,  of  speciflr  gravity  oqnal  to  it»  own.  ronininB  liquid  to  — iCP:  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  fused  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  floating  in  a  solution  of  nine  chloride  of  appropriate 
concentration,  retnins  the  liquid  condition  :it  t<'mp4>raturra  4(P  lieluw  its  fusing  point.  laquid 
l>odi(>s,  thus  cooled  below  their  fusing  point,  fiwjnently  solidify  wht>n  touched  willi  a  solid  aulK 
Btjince,  invariably  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  fragment  of  the  same  body  in  the  solid 
condition. 
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or  nl-aoimoDiao,  or  ammonium  nitrate,  dissoWed  in  water,  occasions  a 
Tery  notable  depression  of  temperature :  in  every  case,  in  sliort,  in  which 
solution  is  unaccompanied  by  energeiic  chemical  action,  cold  is  produced. 

No  relation  can  be  traced  between  the  actual  melting-point  of  a  sub* 
stance,  and  its  latent  heat  when  in  the  fused  state. 

Latent  Beat  of  Vaporization.  —  A  law  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that 
described  affects  uniToreally  the  gaseous  condition ;  change  of  state  from 
solid  or  liquid  to  gas  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  sensible  heat,  and 
the  rererse  by  its  disengagement.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  and  other 
Tipors  may  be  ascertained  by  a  mode  of  investigation  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  case  of  water. 

When  water  at  0^  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  100°,  the  whole 
is  found  to  possess  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  50° ;  on  the  other 
haod,  1  part  by  weight  of  $team  at  100°,  when  condensed  in  cold  water,  is 
found  to  be  capable  of  raising  5-4  parts  of  the  latter  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling-point,  or  through  a  range  of  100°.  Now  100  X  5-4=540° ;  that 
is  to  say,  steam  at  100°,  in  becoming  water  at  100°,  parts  with  enough 
heat  to  raise  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  its  own  (if  it  were  possible)  54(^, 
of  the  thermometer.  When  water  passes  into  steam,  the  same  quantity  of 
sensible  heat  becomes  latent. 

The  vapors  of  other  liquids  seem  to  have  less  latent  heat  than  that  of 
vater.  The  following  table  is  by  Dr.  Th.  Andrews,  and  serves  well  to 
illustrate  this  point.  The  latent  heats  are  expressed,  as  in  the  last  table, 
in  gram-degrees : 


Vapor 

of  water  .... 

.  685-90° 

alcohol    .... 

.       202-40 

ether  .... 

.     90-45 

oxalic  ether     .         • 

72-72 

acetic  ether 

.     92-68 

ethylic  iodide 

46-87 

pyroxylic  spirit  . 

.  263  70 

( arbon  bisulphide    . 

86-67 

tin  tetrachloride 

.     30-85 

bromine   .... 

46-06 

oil  of  turpentine 

.     74-08 

Ebullition  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  bubbles  of  vapor  within  the 
body  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  which  rise  to  the  surface  like  bubbles  of 
permanent  gas.  This  occurs  in  different  liquids  at  very  different  tempera- 
tures. Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  boiling-point  is  quite  conHtant, 
tnd  often  becomes  a  physical  character  of  great  importance  in  distinguish- 
ing liquids  which  much  resemble  each  other.  A  few  cases  may  bo  cited 
in  illostnition : 

Bobfltenee.  Bdling-polot. 

Aldehyde 20-8° 

Ether 84-9 

Carbon  bisulphide -  .    46-1 

Alcohol 78*4 

Water 100 

Nitric  acid,  strong 120 

Oil  of  turpentine 157 

Sulphuric  acid 326-6 

Mercury .  850 

For  ebullition  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
'Tspor  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  and  the  pre^ 
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sure  upon  its  surface :  hence  the  extent  to  which  the  boiling-point  may  be 
modified. 

Water y  under  the  uBual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  boils  at  100^ 
(212^  F.) :  in  a  partially  exhausted  receiver  or  on  a  mountain-top  it  boils 
at  a  much  lower  temperature:  and  in  the  best  vacuum  of  an  excellent  air- 
pump,  over  oil  of  Titriol,  which  absorbs  the  vapor,  it  will  often  enter  into 
violent  ebullition  while  ice  is  in  the  net  of  forming  upon  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  confined  in  a  very  strong  metallic  vessel  may 
be  restrained  from  boiling  bj  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapor  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent;  a  temperature  of  177^  or  204^  is  very  easily  obtained: 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  it  may  be  made  red-hot,  and  yet  retain  its 
fluidity. 

There  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  experiment  illustrative  of  the  effect 
of  diminished  pressure  in  depressing  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid.  A 
Fia.  80.  little  water  is  made  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  or 
retort  placed  over  a  lamp,  until  the  air  has  been  chased  out, 
and  the  steam  issues  freely  from  the  neck.  A  tightly  fitting 
cork  is  then  inserted,  and  the  lamp  at  the  same  moment 
withdrawn.  When  the  ebullition  ceases,  it  may  be  renewed 
at  pleasure  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  afi'usion  of  cold 
water,  which,  by  condensing  the  vapor  within,  occasions  a 
partial  vacuum. 

The  nature  of  the  vessel,  or,  rather,  the  state  of  its  surface, 
exercises  an  influence  upon  the  boiling-point,  and  this  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  has 
long  been  noticed  that  in  a  metallic  vessel  water  boils,  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  pressure,  at  a  temperature  one  or  two  degrees 
below  that  at  which  ebullition  takes  place  in  glass ;  but  it  has  lately  been 
shown  *  that  by  particular  management  a  much  greater  difference  can  be 
observed.  If  two  similar  glass  flasks  be  taken,  the  one  coated  in  the  in- 
side with  a  film  of  shellac,  and  the  other  completely  cleansed  by  hot  sul- 
phuric acid,  water  heated  over  a  lamp  in  the  first  will  boil  at  90*4°,  while 
in  the  second  it  will  often  rise  to  106°  or  even  higher;  a  momentary  burst 
of  vapor  then  ensues,  and  the  thermometer  sinks  a  few  degrees,  after  which 
it  rises  again.  In  this  state,  the  introduction  of  a  few  metallic  filings,  or 
angular  fragments  of  any  kind,  occasions  a  lively  disengagement  of  vapor, 
while  the  temperature  sinks  to  100°,  and  there  remains  stationary.  These 
remarkable  effects  must  be  attributed  to  an  attraction  between  the  surface 
of  the  vessel  and  the  liquid. 

When  out  of  contact  with  solid  bodies,  liquids  not  only  solidify  with  re- 
luctance, but  also  assume  the  gaseous  condition  with  greater  difficulty. 
Drops  of  water  or  of  aqueous  saline  solutions  floating  on  the  contact- 
surface  of  two  liquids,  of  which  one  is  heavier  and  the  other  lighter,  may 
be  heated  from  10  to  20  degrees  above  the  ordinary  boiling-point;  explo- 
sive ebullition,  however,  is  instantaneously  induced  by  contact  with  a  solid 
substance. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  in  becoming  steam  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  expands  into  1696  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  a  cubic 
foot. 

Steam,  not  m  corUact  with  wateTf  is  affected  by  heat  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  permanent  gases ;  its  rate  of  expansion  and  increase  of  elastic  force 
are  practically  the  same.  When  water  is  present,  the  rise  of  temperature 
increases  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  steam,  and  hence  the  elastic  force 
increajies  in  a  far  more  rapid  proportion. 

This  elastic  force  of  steam  in  contact  with  water,  at  different  tempera- 

•  Marcet  *  Ann.  Ghlm.  Phyt.*  3d  aeriea,  v.  449. 
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tares,  has  been  Terj  carefully  determined  by  Arago  and  Dulong,  and  lately 
bj  Magnus  and  Regnaulk  The  force  is  expressed  in  atmospheres:  the  ab« 
solaie  pressure  upon  any  giveu  surface  can  be  easily  calculated,  allovring 
14  6  lb  per  square  inch  to  each  atmosphere.  The  experimeots  were  carried 
to  twenty-fire  atmospheres;  at  which  point  the  difficulties  and  danger 
became  so  great  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inquiry:  the  rest  of  the  table  i« 
the  result  of  calculations  founded  on  the  data  so  obtained: 


» of  Steam 

Gorrvspondlog 

PreMar*  of  Btoun 

OorrMpoDdinc 

mgbtnm. 

tempflfmtnre. 

1 

.    ioa» 

8       .         .         .     1850 

1-5       . 

112 

8*6 

140-  6 

2      . 

.      122 

4 

.     146-6 

2-6       . 

129 

4*6 

140 

6      . 

.      168 

17 

.     207 

5-6 

167 

18 

209 

6      . 

.      160 

19 

.     212 

6-6      . 

168 

20 

214 

7      . 

.      167 

21 

.     217 

7-6       . 

169 

22 

219 

8      . 

.      172 

28 

.     222 

9 

177 

24 

224 

10      . 

.      182 

26 

.     226 

11 

186 

80 

280 

12      . 

.      190 

86 

.     246 

18 

194 

40 

268 

14       . 

.      197 

46 

.     266 

16 

200*5 

60 

266 

16 

.     208 

__Af A_        1 AV  _ 

1.  _«  «- 

A 

.•^•a_       ±^        

It  is  Tery  interesting  to  know  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  conTert 
vater  of  any  given  temperature  into  steam  of  the  same  or  another  giren 
Uraperature.  The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  subject  hare  been  made 
by  Regnault.  He  arrived  at  this  result,  that  when  the  unit -weight  of  steam 
St  the  temperature  ^  is  conyerted  into  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
tben  cooled  to  0^,  it  giTes  out  the  quantity  of  heat  T,  which  is  represented 
hj  the  formula : 

r=606-6+0-805<. 

Thii  formula  appears  t«  hold  good  for  temperatures  above  and  below  the 
ordinary  boiling-point  of  water.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of 
r,  corresponding  to  the  respective  temperatures  in  the  first  columns: 


t 
0* 

50 
100 
160 
200 


T 

606 
621 
637 
652 
667 


6» 

7 

0 

2 

6 


T  is  csUed  the  total  heat  of  steam,  being  the  heat  required  to  raise  water 
from  0^  to  /,  together  with  that  which  becomes  latent  by  the  transformation 
of  Whin  of  t  into  steam  at  t.  Regnault  states,  as  a  result  of  some  very  deli- 
^te  experiments,  that  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  unit-weight  of  water 
from  0^  to  <  is  not  exactly  denoted  by  t ;  the  discrepancy,  however,*  is  so 
*oiall  that  it  may  be  disregarded.     Employing  the  approximate  value,  the 
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latent  heat  of  steam,  //,  at  any  temperature  will  be  found  bj  subtracting  ( 
from  the  total  heat;  or,  according  to  the  formula: 

Z  =  606  5  — 0-596  <. 

This  equation  shows  us  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises.     Before  Regnault's  experiments  were 
made,  two  laws  of  great  simplicity  were  generally  admitted,  one  of  which, 
howoTer,  contradicted  the  other.    Watt  concluded,  from  experiments  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  speculations,  that  the  total  heat  of  steam 
would  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.     Were  this  true,  equal  weights  of 
steam  passed  into  cold  water  would  always  exhibit  the  same  heating  power, 
no  matter  what  the  temperature  of  the  steam  might  be.     Exactly  the  same 
abtoluU  amount  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  same  quantity  of  fiiel,  would 
be  required  to  evaporate  a  given  weight  of  water  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature 
which  the  hand  can  bear,  or  under  great  pressure,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture.    Watt's  Law,  though  agreeing  well  with  the  rough  practical  results 
obtained  by  engineers,  is  only  approximately  true ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  deductions  which  have  just  been  made  from  it.    The  second  law, 
in  opposition  to  Watt's,  is  that  of  Southern,  stating  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
to  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.      Regnault'S  researches  have  shown 
that  neither  Watt's  law  (T  constant),  nor  Southern's  law  {L  constant)  is 
correct. 

The  economical  applications  of  steam  are  numerous  and  extremely  tsIu- 
able:  they  may  be  diyided  into  two  classes:  those  In  which  the  heating 
power  is  employed,  and  those  in  which  its  elastic  force  is  brought  into  use. 
The  value  of  steam  as  a  source  of  heat  depends  upon  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  conveyed  to  distant  points,  and  upon  the  large  amount  of 
latent  heat  it  cootains,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  act  of  condensation.  An 
invariable  temperature  of  100°,  or  higher,  may  be  kept  up  in  the  pipes  or 
other  vessels  in  which  the  steam  is  contained  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  latter.  Steam-baths  of  various  forms  are  used  in  the 
arts  with  great  convenience,  and  also  by  the  scientific  chemist  for  drying 
filters  and  other  objects  where  excessive  heat  would  be  hurtful:  a  very 
good  instrument  of  the  kind  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Everitt.  It  is  merely  a 
small  kettle  (fig.  87),  surmounted  by  a  double  box  or  jacket,  into  which 
the  substance  to  be  dried  is  put,  and  loosely  covered  by  a  card.  The  appa- 
ratus is  placed  over  a  lamp,  and  may  be  left  without  attention^or  many 
hours.  A  little  hole  in  the  side  of  the  jacket  gives  vent  to  the  excess  of 
steam. 

The  principle  of  the  steam-engine  may  be  described  in  a  few  words :  its 
mechanical  details  do  not  belong  to  the  design  of  the  present  volume.     The 

machine  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  or  metal 
Fig.  S7.  a  (fig.  88),  in  which  a  closely  fitting  solid  piston 

works,  the  rod  of  which  passes,  air-tight,  through 
a  stuffing-box  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  is 
connected  with  the  machinery  to  be  put  in  motion, 
directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of  an  oscillating 
beam.  A  pipe  communicates  with  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  with  a  vessel  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  called  the  condenser  6,  into  which 
a  jet  of  cold  water  can  at  pleasure  be  introduced. 
A  sliding-valve  arrangement,  shown  at  c,  serves  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder,  and  between  the  cylinder  and  the  con- 
denser in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  steam  is 
allowed  to  press  with  all  its  force  upon  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  other, 
open  to  the  condenser,  it  necessarily  vacuous.     The  valve  is  shifted  by  the 
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bjihe  aleaui  up  ftnd  down  against  a  lacuum.  „     _..  ^_._,. 

■D  ihe  CDgrBTing.    is    connBcteiJ    ivilh    the 

ranJeDser,'-  ftnd  aerTeg  to    TemoTe  aiij  air  ^V-  3S. 

(hfti  may  enler  ihe  cylinder,  and  also  the 

vat«r  produced  by  cundeDBaCion,  together 

with  that  which  may  hare  been  injected. 

'is  the  Tacuam  or  con Jensing  eleam- 

'    '  ij  called  the  higb-pree- 

conJenst^r  and  air-pump 

,    ind  the  Bteam  ii  allowed 

lo  escape   at  once  from   the  cylinder  inUt 

the  BlmoHphere.    It  ia  obiioiu  (h«l  in  this 

arrangenieot   the   steam    has  to  OTercome 

the  whole  pressure  or  the  air.  and  a  much 

greater  elastic  force  is  required  lo  produce 

the  aame  effect;   but  this  is  lo  a  very  great 

eiteDt  compensated   by  the  absence  of  the 

air-pump  and  the  increased  limplicily  of 

Ihe   whole  machine.      Large  engiaes.  both 

on  shore   and    in  steamships,   are    usually 

caiiatruel«d  on    Ihe   condensing   principle, 

the  pressure  eeldoiu  exceeding  sii  or  seven 

pounds  per  square  inch  abore  thitt  of  Ihe 

almospbere;  fur  smnll  engines  the  high- 
pressure  plan  ia.  perhaps,  preferable. 
LoeomociTe  engines  are  of  Ibiii  kind. 

A  peculiar  modilicalion  of  the  steam- 
engine,  employed  in  Corowall,  for  draining 
the  deep  mines  of  that  country,  is  now  gel- 
ling into  use  elsewhere  for  other  purposes. 
In  this  machine,  economy  of  fuel  is  cnrried 

to  a  most  extraordinary  eilent,  engines  haling  been  known  lo  perform  Ihe 
Ai'y  of  raising  more  Iban  lOO.OOO.UUO  lbs.  of  wnler  one  foul  high  by  the  con- 
sumption of  a  single  bushel  ofcoals.  The  engines  are  single-acling,  the  down- 
stroke,  which  is  made  ngninsl  a  Tncuum.  being  the  effective  one.  and  em- 
ployed lo  lift  the  enormoun  weight  of  the  pump-roda  in  the  shaft  of  the 
mine.  When  ihe  piston  reaches  tho  hnltom,  the  communication  bnlh  with 
the  boiler  and  the  condenser  is  cut  off,  while  an  tguiliLnum-fal I'r  is  opened 
eonnecling  the  upper  and  lower  eilremiliea  of  Ihe  cylinder,  whereupon 
the  weight  of  the  pum;>-rods  draws  Ihe  piston  lo  the  top  and  makes  the 
np-nlroke  The  engine  ia  worked  npanticfly,  as  it  is  lermed,  Bleam  of 
high  tension  being  employed,  which  is  cut  off  al  one-eighth  or  eTen  one- 
tenth  of  the  stroke. 

The  proceBB  of  distillntion.  which  may  now  be  noticed,  is  tery  simple: 
il9  object  i8  either  to  separate  subslances  which  rise  in  Tspor  at  different 
leraperatures,  or  lo  part  a.  Tolatile  liquid  from  a  Bubntance  incapable  of 
Tolaiiliistion.  The  same  process  applied  lo  bodies  which  pass  directly 
from  the  solid  to  I  he  gaseous  condition,  and  the  reverse,  is  called  tablimaliim. 
Eiery  distillatory  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  boiler,  in  which  the 
Mpor  is  raised,  and  of  a  condiTscr,  in  which  it  returns  to  ihe  liquid  or 
solid  condition  In  the  slill  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  Ihe 
laller  is  usually  a  spiral  metnl  tnbe  immersed  in  a  tub  of  wnler.  The 
eommon  relorl  and  receiver  constitute  the  simplest  arrangement  for  distil- 
lation on  the  small  scale:  the  retort  ia  healed  by  a  gns  lamp,  and  the  re- 
oeiTer  is  kept  cool,  if  necessary,  by  a  wet  cloth,  or  it  may  be  surrounded 
with  ice.     (Fig.  89.) 
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Liebig*8  condenser  *  (fig.  40)  is  a  very  valuable  instrument  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  it  consists  of  a  glass  tube  tapering  from  end  to  end,  fixed  by  per- 

Ji^.  99. 


f orated  corks  in  the  centre  of  the  metal  pipe,  provided  with  tubes  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  current  of  cold  water  may  circulate  through  the  apparatus. 
By  putting  ice  into  the  little  cistern,  the  water  may  be  kept  at  0^,  and 
extremely  volatile  liquids  condensed. 

F!g.40. 


Liquids  evaporate  at  temperatures  below  their  boiling-points:  in  this 
case  the  evaporation  takes  place  slowly  from  the  surface.  Water,  or  alco- 
hol, exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  gradually 
disappears;  the  more  rapidly,  the  warmer  and  drier  the  air. 

This  fact  was  formerly  explained  by  supposing  that  air  and  gases  in 
general  had  the  power  of  dissolving  and  holding  in  solution  certain  quan- 

• 

[*  Inrented  liy  WeUzel.  the  elder,  of  Stockholm,  and  well  deecribed  and  fljcured  in  Gmy^i 
Operatire  Chemist.— R.  B.] 
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titles  of  liquids,  and  that  this  power  increased  witli  the  temperature:  such 
an  idea  is  incorrect. 

If  a  barometer-tube  be  carefullj  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  the 
nsaal  manner,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  water  passed  up  the  tube  into  the 
Tacoum  abore.  a  very  remarkable  effect  will  be  obserTed; — the  mercury 
will  l>e  depressed  to  a  small  extent,  and  this  depression  will  increase  with 
increase  of  temperature.  Now,  as  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  void 
of  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  few  drops  of  water  quite  inadequate  to  ac- 
count  for  this  depression,  it  must  of  neeesi^ity  be  imputed  to  the  vapor 
which  instantaneously  rises  from  the  water  into  the  vacuum;  ».  ^| 
and  that  this  effect  is  really  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  aqueous  ^' 
vapor,  is  easily  proved  by  exposing  the  barometer  to  a  heat  of 
100°  C.  (212**  F.),  when  the  depression  of  the  mercury  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  stand  at  the  same  level  within  and  with- 
out the  tube;  indicating  that  at  that  temperature  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapor  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  —  a  fact  which 
the  phenomenon  of  ebullition  has  already  shown. 

By  placing  over  the  barometer  a  wide  open  tube  dipping 
jnto  the  mercury  below,  and  then  filling  this  tube  with  water 
at  different  temperatures,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  its  depressing  effect  upon  the  mercurial  column; 
the  same  power  which  forces  the  latter  down  one  inch  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  of  course  elevate  a 
column  of  mercury  to  the  same  height  against  the  vacuum,  and 
in  this  way  the  tension  may  be  conveniently  expressed.  The 
following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Dalton,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
method  of  investigation : 


Timpenturo. 

Tension  !n  iochea 

Temperature. 

TenMon  In  Inches 

F.             C. 

uf  Diercary. 

F. 

C. 

of  mercury. 

8>»  .      0» 

0200 

180<> 

54  ^^ 

4  84 

40    .      4-4 

0  263 

140 

60 

5-74 

50    .     10 

0-875 

150 

65-5 

7-42 

60    .    15-5 

0-524 

160 

71-1 

9-46 

70    .    21  1 

0  721 

170 

76-6 

1213 

80    .    26*6 

1000 

180 

82-2 

1515 

90    .    82-2 

l-8<>0 

190 

87-7 

1900 

100    .    87-7 

1-860 

200 

98-8 

23  64 

no    .    48-8 

2-580 

212 

100 

80  00 

120    .    48-8 

8-830 

Another  table  representing  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water,  drawn  up 
by  Regnault,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Other  liquids  tried  in  this  manner  are  found  to  emit  vapors  of  greater  or 
less  tension,  for  the  same  temperature,  according  to  their  different  degrees 
of  Tolatility :  thus,  a  little  ether  introduced  into  the  tube  depresses  tho 
mereury  10  inches  or  more  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  oil  of 
▼itriol,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  emit  any  sensible  quantity  of  vapor 
until  a  much  greater  heat  is  applied ;  and  that  given  off  by  mercury  itself 
in  warm  summer  weather,  although  it  may  be  detected  by  very  delicate 
means,  is  far  too  little  to  exercise  any  effect  upon  the  barometer.  In  the 
case  of  water,  the  evaporation  is  quite  distinct  and  perceptible  at  the  lowest 
temperatures,  when  frnxen  to  solid  ice  in  the  barometer-tube:  snow  on  tho 
ground,  or  on  a  house-top,  may  often  be  noticed  to  vanish,  from  the  same 
c«uie,  day  by  day  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  melting  is  impossible. 

There  exists  for  each  vapor  a  slate  of  density  which  it  cannot  pass  with- 
out losing  its  gaseous  condition,  and  becoming  liquid;  this  point  is  called 
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the  condition  of  maximum  density.  When  a  Tolatile  liquid  is  introduced 
in  sufficient  quantity  into  a  vacuum,  this  condition  is  always  reached,  and 
then  evaporation  ceases.  Any  attempt  to  increai'e  the  density  of  this  vapor 
by  compressing  it  into  a  smaller  space  will  be  attended  by  the  liquefaction 
of  a  portion,  the  density  of  the  remainder  being  unchanged.  If  a  little 
el  her  be  introduced  into  a  barometer,  and  the  latter  slowly  sunk  into  a 
very  deep  cistern  of  mercury  (fig.  42],  it  will  be  found  that  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  above  that  in  the  cistern  remains  un- 
altered until  the  upper  extremity  of  the  barometer  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  column  and  all 
the  ether  has  become  liquid.  It  will  be  observed  also, 
that,  as  4he  tube  sinks,  the  stratum  of  liquid  ether  in- 
creases in  thickness,  but  no  increase  of  elastic  force  oc- 
curs in  the  vapor  above  it,  and,  consequently,  no  increase 
of  density;  for  tension  and  density  are  always,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  directly  proportionate  to 
each  other. 

The  point  of  maximum  density  of  vapor  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature;  it  increases  rapidly  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  water- 
Thus,  taking  the  spec.  grav.  of  atmospheric  air  at  100° 
=1000,  that  of  aqueous  vapor  in  its  greatest  stale  of 
compression  for  the  temperature  will  be  as  follows: 


Tempenttnre. 

Specific  gruTitj. 

Weight  of  100  cubic 

a 

F. 

inciies. 

(P 

820 

5-690 

0-186  grains. 

10 

50 

10-298 

0-247       ** 

15-5 

60 

14-108 

0-888       «* 

87-7 

100 

46-500 

1118       " 

66-6 

1^0 

170-298 

4076      " 

100 

212 

625  000 

14-962       " 

The  last  number  was  experimentally  found  by  Gay- 
Lussac;  the  others  are  calculated  from  that  by  the  aid  of 
Dalton's  table  of  tensions,  on  the  assumption  that  8te»m, 
not  in  a  state  of  saturation,  that  is,  below  the  point  of 
greatest  density,  obeys  the  laws  of  Mariotte  (which  is, 
however,  only  approximately  true),  and  that  when  it  is 
cooled  it  contracts  like  the  permanent  gases. 

Thus,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  by  which  a  vapor 
may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form  — pressure,  by  causing 
increase  of  density  until  the  point  of  maximum  density 
for  a  given  temperature  is  reached;  and  co/ef,  by  which 
the  point  of  maximum  density  is  itself  lowered.  The 
most  powerful  effects  are  produced  when  both  are  con- 
joined. 

For  example,  if  100  cubic  inches  of  vapor  of  water  at  100**  F.,  in  the 
state  above  described,  had  its  temperature  reduced  to  50^  F.,  not  less  than 
0-89*  grain  of  liquid  water  would  necessarily  separate,  or  very  nearly 
eight-tenths  of  the  whole. 

Evaporation  into  a  npace  filled  with  air  or  gas  follows  the  same  law  as 
evaporation  into  a  vacuum:  as  much  vapor  arises,  and  the  condition  of 
maximum  density  is  assumed  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  space  were 
perfectly  empty ;  the  sole  difference  lies  in  the  length  of  time  required. 

*  100  ciib.  inch,  nqneoufi  vnpor  at  100°  F.,  weighing  1*113  gniin,  would  at  6^^  F.  become 
reduced  to  01-07  cub.  inch.,  weighing  0-22-5  grain. 
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When  li  liquid  eT&porates  into  a  racaum,  the  point  of  greatest  density  is 
attained  at  once,  while  in  the  other  case  some  time  elapses  before  this 
happens :  the  particles  of  air  appear  to  oppose  a  sort  of  mechanical  resist- 
ance to  the  rise  of  the  Tapor.  The  ultimate  effect  is,  however,  precisely 
the  same. 

When  to  a  quantity  of  perfectly  dry  gas  confined  in  a  vessel  closed  by 
mercury  a  little  wat«r  is  added,  the  latter  immediately  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  after  some  time  as  much  vapor  will  bo  found  to  have  risen  from  it  as 
if  no  gas  had  been  present,  the  quantity  depending  entirely  on  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  whole  is  subjected.  The  tension  of  this  vapor  will  add 
itself  to  that  of  the  gas,  and  produce  an  expansion  of  volume,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  an  alteration  of  level 'in  the  mercury. 

Tapor  of  water  existjs  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations, 
and  there  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  vapor  presoat  in  the  air  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
and  it  often  becomes  important  to  determine  its  quantity.  This  is  easily 
done  by  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

DtW'PoiiU.  —  If  the  aqueous  vapor  be  in  its  condition  of  greatest  possible 
deosity  for  the  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  frequently,  but  most  incorrectly, 
expressed,  the  air  be  saturated  with  vapor  of  water,  the  slightest  reduction 
of  temperature  will  cause  the  deposition  of  a  portion  in  the  liquid  form. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  almost  always  in  reality  the  case,  the  vapor  of 
water  be  bdow  its  state  of  maximum  density,  that  is,  in  an  expanded  con- 
dition, it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature  may  occur  before 
liquefaction  commences.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the 
dew-point,  and  it  is  determined  with  great  facility  by  a  very  simple  method. 
A  little  cup  of  thin  tin  plate  or  silver,  well  polished,  is  filled  with  water  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  a  delicate  thermometer  inserted.  The 
water  is  then  cooled  by  dropping  in  fragments  of  ice,  or  dissolving  in  it 
powdered  sal-ammoniac,  until  moisture  begins  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
outside,  dimming  the  bright  metallic  surface.  The  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point  is  then  read  off  upon  the  thermometer,  and  compared  with  that  of 
the  air. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  example,  that  the  latter  were  70^  F.,  and  the  dew- 
point  d(P  F.,  the  elasticity  of  the  watery  vapor  present  would  correspond 
to  a  maximum  density  proper  to  oO°  F.,  and  would  support  a  column  of 
mercury  0*375  inch  high.  If  the  barometer  on  the  spot  stood  at  30  inches, 
therefore,  29-625  inches  would  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air, 
ud  the  remaining  0*375  inch  by  the  vapor.  Now  a  cubic  foot  of  such  a 
mixtnre  must  be  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  watery  vapor,  occupying  the  same  space,  and  having  tensions 
indicated  by  the  numbers  just  mentioned.  A  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic 
inches  of  vapor,  at  70**  F.,  would  become  reduced  by  contraction,  according 
to  the  usual  law,  to  1662-8  cubic  inches  at  50°  F. ;  this  vapor  would  be  at  its 
maximum  density,  having  the  specific  gravity  pointed  out  in  the  table ; 
hence  1662'8  cubic  inches  would  weigh  4*11  grains.  The  weight  of  the 
aqueous  vapor  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  thus  be  ascertained.  In 
this  country  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew- 
point  seHom  reaches  SO'*  F.  (16'6°  C.)  degrees;  but  in  the  Deccan,  with  a 
temperature  of  90®  P.  (32-2«  C.).  the  dew-point  sinks  as  low  as  29°  F.,  mak- 
ing the  degrees  of  dryness  61°  F.* 

Another  method  of  finding  the  proportion  of  moisture  present  in  the  air 
is  to  observe  the  rapidity  of  evaporation,  which  is  always  in  some  relation 
to  the  degree  of  dryness.  The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  covered  with  mus- 
lin, and  kept  wet  with  water ;  evaporation  produces  cold,  as  will  presently  be 
B^n,  and  accordingly  the  thermometer  soon  sinks  below  the  actual  tem- 

*  Daniell,  Introdaction  to  Chemical  Phlloitophy,  p.  IM. 
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perature  of  the  air.    When  it  comea  to  rest,  tb«  degree  is  noticed,  and  from 
■  comp*riBon  of  the  two  lemperiitureB  an  ippraiimatiDn  lo  the  dew-pomt 
j^  fj^      on  be  obtained  b;  the  aid  of  n  matbemstical  formula  con- 
J IriTed  for  the  purpose.     This  is  called  the  wet-bulb  hygrom- 
eter; it  ia  oflen  made  in  the  manner  sbown  in  fig.  4S,  where 
one  iherniomctcr  serves  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  (he  other  to  show  the  rate  of  CTaporation,  being  kept  wet 
by  the  thread  dipping  in  the  water  reaervoir. 

Ligur/aclioa  of  Gaiet,  —  The  perfect  reaemblance  in  eTcry 
respect  which  vapors  bear  to  permanent  gases,  led,  tbtj 
naturally.  lo  the  idea  that  the  laller  might,  by  the  application 
of  suitable  means,  be  made  (o  assume  the  liquid  conilirion,  and 
this  surmise  was.  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Faraday,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent verified.  Out  of  the  small  number  of  such  subxlance!! 
tried,  not  less  than  eight  gaic  way;  and  it  is  quite  fair  to 
infer  that,  had  means  of  sufficient  power  been  at  band,  the 
rest  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  proved  to  be  nothing 
tnore  than  the  vapors  of  volatile  liquids  in  a  state  very  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  their  maiimuni  density.  The  subjoined 
table  represents  the  results  of  Mr.  Faraday's  first  invoBtiga- 
tions.  with  the  pressure  in  atmospheres,  and  the  temper«itur«i 
St  which  the  condensation  takes  place.* 


Sulphur  dioxide       .         .  2        ,        .        .  7-2°  45° 

Hydrogen  sulphide      ..  IT     ...  ID  50 

Carbon  dioxide        ..  36        ...  0  S2 

Chlorine  .         .      4     .  .  16-5  60 

Nitrogen  moooiide  .         .  50        ■         •         .  T-2  45 

Cyanogen      .         .        .         .      3'6  .         .  7  2  46 

Ammonia  ...  6  5     ...  10  60 

Hydrochloric  acid        ..  40     ...  10  50 

The  method  of  proceeding  was  very  simple:  the  materials  were  sealed 
up  in  a  strong,  narrow  lube,  together  with  a  little  pressure -gauge,  consist' 
ing  of  a  slender  lube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  within  it,  near  the 
open  extremity,  a  globule  of 
Fig-**-  mercury.      The  gas  being  dis- 

engaged by  heal,  accumulated 
in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own 
pressure  brouglit  about  con- 
densation. The  force  required 
for  this  purpose  was  judged 
of  by  the  dimimilion  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  gauge. 

Mr.  Faraday  has  since  resumed,  with  the  happiest  results,  the  subject 
of  the  liquefaction  of  the  permanent  gases.  By  using  narrow  green  glass 
tubes  of  great  strength,  powerful  condensing  syriuges.  and  an  extremely 
low  temperature,  produced  by  means  to  he  preacntly  described,  defiant  gas, 
hydriodic  and  Lydrobromio  acids,  phosphorelted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron,  were  successively  liquefied.  Oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  marsh  gas,  refuseil 
to  liquefy  at —166°  F.,  while  aulijected  to  pressures  varying  from  27  to 
SB  atmospheres. 

Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and,  more  recently,  M.  Thilorier,  of  Paris,  auocecded 
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In  obtsiDing  liquid  carbon  dioxide  (commonlj  called  cKrfaonie  acid)  in 
gnat  sbuDdancc.  The  apparatun  of  M.  Thilorier  coDsiiita  uf  a  pair  of  ex- 
iitmiij  RlTong  metallio  veisels.  one  of  irhicb  is  deilincd  lo  serve  tbe  pur- 
tHnCDfa  retort,  and  the  olber  tbat  of  a  rcceiier.  Tbe;  are  made  eiiber 
af  ikiek  cast  iron  or  gun-metal,  or.  Mill  beiler,  ot  the  bent  and  livuTiest 
boiler-plate,  and  are  furnisbed  wilb  alop-COcki  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the 
■orkminsbip  of  which  must  be  excellent.  The  generating  Temel  or  retort 
bu  a  pair  of  (runnionn  upon  which  it  gwings  in  an  iron  frame.  The  joinla 
4n  secured  bj  collars  of  lead,  and  every  precaution  laken  !□  prevent  leak- 
i^  under  the  enornious  preasure  the  vessel  baa  to  bear.  The  receiver  re- 
umblea  the  relorl  in  every  respect:  it  boa  a  similar  slop-cock,  and  is  con- 
Dnled  with  (be  relort  by  a  strong  copper  tube  and  a  pair  of  union  screw- 
jaioM;  a  tnbe  paAses  from  the  slop-cock  downwards,  and  lerminaleB  near 
IhcboUom  of  (he  vessel. 

The  operilion  is  ibus  conducted;  2]  tb.  of  acid  sodium  carbonate,  and 
eilb.  ot  water  al  100°  F.,  are  introduced  into  the  generslori  oil  of  vitriol 
10  the  tmouni  of  1 }  lb.  is  poured  into  a  copper  cylindrical  vesael,  which  ia 


loorred  down  into  the  miiture.  and  set  uprigbt;  th«  stop  cock  H  Ihen 
>rre*ed  iqto  iis  place,  and  forced  home  by  a  spanner  and  mallet.  The 
mtcbine  is  next  lilted  op  on  its  truiiniocis,  that  the  acid  may  run  out  of  the 
tjlinderand  mil  with  the  other  contenis  of  the  Reneraior;  and  thin  mix- 
tnre  is  favored  by  swinging  tbe  whole  backward  and  forward  for  a  few 
lingtes,  after  wiiich  it  may  be  suSercil  to  remain  a  little  time  at  rest. 

Tke  receiver,  surrounded  with  ice.  is  next  connected  with  llie  generator, 
>Dr|  both  cocks  opened  ;  the  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  dislJU  over  into  the 
"Wtr  vessel,  and  there  again  in  pnrt  condenses.  The  cocks  are  now 
tlosfd,  tbe  vesselB  di-oonnccled.  the  cock  of  the  generator  opened  to  allow 
'W  contained  gas  lo  escape;  and.  lastly,  when  the  issue  of  gas  han  ijtiiie 
"atid,  the  slup-cook  ilsulf  ia  uuecrcwed,  and  the  sodium  sulphulo  turned 
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Fig.4A, 


out.  This  operation  must  be  repented  five  or  six  times  before  any  very 
considerable  quantity  of  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  will  have  accumulated  in 
the  receiver.  When  the  receiver  thus  charged  has  its  stop-cock  opened,  a 
stream  of  the  liquid  is  forcibly  driven  up  the  tube  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
gas  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  experimenter  incurs  great  personal  danger  in  using  this  apparnius, 
unless  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  its  management.  A  dreadful  accident 
occurred  in  Paris  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  iron  vessels. 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  also  Tery  frequently  prepared  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Natterer,  of  Vienna,  which  enables  the  ex- 
perimentalist to  work  with  less  risk.  The  gas  disengaged  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  acid  potassium  carbonate,  is  pumped  by  means  of  a 
force-pump  into  a  wrought-iron  vessel,  exactly  as  the  air  is  pumped  into 
the  receiver  of  an  air-gun.  When  a  certain  pressure  has  been  reached, 
the  gas  is  liquefied,  and  if  the  pumping  be  continued,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  liquid  carbon  dioxide  may  be  thus  obtained.  By  this  appa- 
ratus nitrous  oxide  gas  has  been  condensed  to  a  liquid  without  the  use  of 
frigorific  mixtures. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  has  been 
already  adverted  to:  it  is  simply  an  effect 
arising  from  the  conversion  of  sensible  heat 
into  latent  by  the  rising  vapor,  and  it  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Ether  drop- 
ped on  the  hand  thus  produces  the  sensation 
of  great  cold;  and  water  contained  in  a  thin 
glass  tube,  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  rag,  is 
speedily  frozen  when  the  rag  is  kept  wetted 
with  ether. 

When  a  little  water  is  put  into  a  watch-glass,  supported  by  a  triangle  of 
wire  over  a  shallow  glass  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  the  plate  of  a 
good  air-pump,  the  whole  covered  with  a  low  receiver,  and  the  air  with- 
drawn as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  water  i^  in  a  few  minutes  converted 
into  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  The  ab!*eiice  of  the  impediment  of  the  air,  and 
the  rapid  absorption  of  watery  vapor  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  induce  such 
quick  evaporation  that  the  water  has  its  temperature  almost  immediately 
reduced  to  the  freezing-point. 

The  same  fact  is  shown  by  Wollaston*s  cn/ophoruM,  or  frost-carrier.  It 
is  a  glass  vessel  of  the  figure  represented  in  fig.  47.  and  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  vacuous.  When  all  the 
water  is  turned  into  the  bulb,  and  the  empty  extremity  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  solidification  of  the  vapor  gives  rise  to  so  quick 
an  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the  latter  freezes. 

Fig.  47. 


All  means  of  producing  artificial  cold  yield  to  that  derived  from  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  just  mentioned.  W^hen  a  jet  of 
that  liquid  is  allowed  to  issue  into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  so  intense 
a  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporization  of  a  part,  that  the  re- 
maindor  freezes  to  a  Holid,  and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  Wy  suffering  this 
jet  of  liquid  to  flow  into  a  metal  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  shown  in 
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fig.  45,  a  large  quantity  of  the  solid  oxide  may  be  obtained :  it  closely  re- 

p":nbles  snow  in  appearance,  and  when  held  in  the  hand  uecaHionH  a  painful 

Fuiaiation  of  cold,  while  it  gradually  disappears.     When  it  is  mixed  with  a 

little  ether,  and  poured  upon  a  ma£(s  of  mercury,  the  latter  is  alnuist   in* 

stantly  frozen,  and  in  this  way  pounds  of  the  solidified  metal  may  be  ub- 

tained.     The  addition  of   the  ether  facilitates  the  contact  of  the  curbun 

dioxide  with  the  mercury. 
The  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether  in  the 

air.  measured  by  a  spirit-thermometer,  was  found  to  be — 10(3°  F. ;  when  the 

8ime  mixture  was  placed  beneath  the  receiver  of  an 

air-pump,  and  exhaustion  rapidly  made,  the  tem- 

pt^rature  sank  to  — 16f>°  F.    This  was  the  method 

of  obtaining  extreme  cold  employed  by  Mr.  Far- 

a<Uy  in  his  last  experiments  on  tho  liquefaction 

of  gases.     Under  such  circumstances  the  liquefied 

hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids,  sulphur  diox- 

i'le,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  monoxide,  hydrogen 

sulphide,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  froze  to  color- 

le!(8  transparent  solidSf  and  alcohol  became  thick 

and  oily. 
The  principle  of  the  cryophorus  has  been  very 

happily  applied  by  Mr.  Daniell  to  the  construction 

of  a  dew-point  hygrometer,  fig.  48.     It  consists 

of  a  bent  glass  tube  terminated  by  two  bulbs,  one 

of  which  is  half  filled  with  ether,  the  whole  being 

Tacuous  as  respects  atmospheric  air.     A  delicate 

thermometer  is  contained  in  the  longer  limb,  the 

bulb  of  which  dips  into  the  ether;  a  second  ther- 
mometer on  the  stand  serves  to  show  the  actual 

temperature  of  the  air.  The  upper  bulb  is  cov- 
ered with  a  bit  of  muslin.  When  an  observation 
is  to  be  made,  the  liquid  is  all  transferred  to  the 
lower  bulb,  and  ether  dropped  upon  the  upper 
one,  until  by  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation  a  distillation  of  the  contained 
li>{uid  takes  place  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  the  other,  by  which 
such  a  reduction  of  temperature  of  the  ether  is  brought  about  that  dew  is 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  which  is  made  of  black  glass  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  seen.  The  difference  of  temperature  indicated 
by  the  two  thermometers  is  then  read  off. 


SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  equal  weights  of  different  substances 
having  the  same  temperature  require  different  amounts  of  heat  to  raise 
them  to  a  given  degree  of  temperature.  If  1  lb.  of  water,  at  100°,  be 
mixed  with  1  lb.  at  40°,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a  mean  temperature 

100  -f  40 
w rt =  70  is  obtained.     In  the  same  way  the  mean  temperature  is 

found  when  warm  and  cold  oil,  or  warm  and  cold  mercury,  &c.,  are  mixed 
together.  But  if  1  lb.  of  water  at  100°  be  mixed  with  1  lb.  of  olive  oil  at 
40^,  or  with  1  ib.  of  mercury  at  40°,  then  \nstead  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  70°,  in  the  one  case  80°,  in  the  other  case  98°,  will  be  obtsined:  20 
degrees  of  heat,  which  the  water  (by  cooling  from  100°  to  80°)  gave  to  the 
»ame  weight  of  oil,  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  oil  40°,  that  is.  from  40°  to 
^;  and  2°,  which  the  water  lost  by  cooling  from  100°  to  98°.  sufficed  t«i 
lieat  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  68°,  namely,  from  40°  to  98°. 
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It  is  eyident  from  these  experiments  that  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
equal  weights  of  water,  olive  oil,  and  mercury,  require  to  raise  their  tem- 
perature to  the  same  height,  are  unequal,  and  that  they  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  numbers  1  :  fj  :  3^  or  1  :  J  :  ^^. 

These  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  O^  to  I*' 
C.,  are  called  the  spfdfic  heaU  of  the  various  substances:  thus  the  ex- 
periments just  described  show  that  the  specific  heat  of  olive  oil  is  J,  that 
is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of  any 
given  quantity  of  olive  oil  from  0°  to  1®  would  raise  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water  only  from  0^'to  }°,  or  of  half  that  quantity  of  water  from  0^ 
to  I**. 

The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  sometimes  said  to  measure  their  relative 
capacities  for  heat. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  by  which  the  specific  heats  of  various 
substances  may  be  estimated.  The  first  of  these  is  by  observing  the  quantity 
of  ice  melted  by  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  heated  to  a  particular 
temperature;  the  second  is  by  noting  the  time  which  the  heated  body  re- 
quires to  cool  down  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees;  and  the  third  is 
the  method  of  mixture,  on  the  principle  illustrated:  this  latter  method  is 
preferred  as  tlic  most  accurate. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  different  substances  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  many  experimenters;  among  these,  Dulong  and 
Petit,  and  recently  Regnault  and  Kopp,  deserve  especial  mention. 

From  the  observation  of  these  and  other  physicists,  it  follows  that  each 
body  has  its  peculiar  specific  heat,  and  that  the  specific  heat  increases 
with  increase  of  temperature.  If,  for  example,  the  heat  which  the  unit 
of  water  loses  by  cooling  from  10^  to  0^  be  marked  at  10°,  then  the  loss  by 
cooling  from  50°  to  0°  will  be,  not  50,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of 
temperature,  but  50*1.  By  cooling  from  100°  to  0°  it  is  100-5,  and  rises  to 
203*2  when  the  water  is  heated  under  great  pressure  to  200°  and  afterwards 
cooled  to  0°.  Similar  and  even  more  striking  differences  have  been  found 
with  other  substances.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  specific  heat  of 
any  substance  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.  For  example, 
the  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0*504,  that  is,  not  more  than  half  as  great  as  that 
of  liquid  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  grenter  than  that  of 
all  other  solid  and  liquid  substances,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
hydrogen.  .  The  specific  heat  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is 
on  an  average  },  and  that  of  an  atmosphere  nearly  \  that  of  water. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  any  body  within  certain  degrees  of  temperature  be 
accurately  known,  then  from  the  quantity  of  heat  which  this  body  gives  out 
when  quickly  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  temperature  to  the  which  the  body 
was  hen  ted  may  be  determined.  Pouillet  hns  founded  on  this  fact  a  method 
of  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  the  help  of 
the  air-thermometer,  he  has  determined  the  specific  heat  of  platinum  up 
to  1600°. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  volume  of  small  weights 
of  gases.  For  many  gases,  however,  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  mixing. 

When  a  gas  expands,  heat  becomes  latent.  The  amount  of  heat  required, 
therefore,  to  raise  a  gas  to  any  given  temperature  increases  the  more  the 
gas  in  question  is  allowed  to  expand.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  the 
unit -weight  of  a  gas  requires  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  1°  without 
its  volume  undergoing  any  change  (which  can  only  take  place  by  the  pres- 
sure being  simultaneously  augmented)  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  the 
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gas  at  eotulant  tfclume.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  bj  the  unit-weight 
of  a  gas  to  raise  \U  temperature  I'',  it  being  at  the  same  time  allowed  to 
dilate  to  such  an  extent  ihat  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  remains 
unchanged,  is  culled  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  preMure.  Ac- 
cording to  what  bas  already  been  stated,  the  specific  heat  at  conniaut  pres* 
sure  must  be  greater  than  that  at  constant  volume.  Duloiig  found,  in  the 
case  of  atmospheric  air,  of  oxygen,  of  hydrogen,  and  of  nitrogen,  that  the 
two  specific  heats  are  in  the  proportion  1-421  :  1.  For  carbon  monoxide, 
however,  he  obtained  the  proportion  of  1*423,  for  carbon  dioxide  1*337,  for 
nitrogen  dioxide  1*343,  and  for  olefiant  gas  1*24  to  1.  The  exact  detrrmi- 
sation  of  these  ratios  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  results  of  diflfercnt 
physicists  by  no  means  agree. 

The  first  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  with  that  of 
water  >as  made  by  Count  Kumford;  later  comparisons  of  the  specific  heat 
of  TariouB  gases  have  been  made  by  Delaroche  and  Berard,  Dulong  and 
Regnault 

The  €hi  researches  of  Delaroche  and  Berard  furnished  the  results  em- 
bodied in  the  following  table:  — 
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Kqnal  Toluines. 

Eqml  weights. 

The  ToluniM 

The  prewure 

Air  =  l. 

Water  =:  1. 

cuustaut. 

Atmospheric  air    . 

.      1 

1 

0-26G9 

Oxygen 

1 

0-9046 

0-24 1 4 

Hydrogen 

.      1 

14*4510 

8-8509 

Nitrogen    . 

1 

1*0296 

0-2748 

Carbon  monoxide  . 

.      1 

10837 

0-2759 

Nitrogen  monoxide 

1-227 

1160 

0-7007 

0-2030 

Carbon  dioxide 

.     1*249 

1176 

0-7086 

0-2051 

Olefiant  gas 

1-764 

1*631 

1-6829 

0-4226 

The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  determinations  are  those  of  Regnault, 
which  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  Its  second  coliunn  of  figures, 
headed  "For  equal  weights.  Water  sssl,"  contains  the  specific  heats  of 
the  gases  under  constant  pressure,  that  of  water  being  taken  equal  to  1. 
As  it  is  both  useful  and  interesting  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
gases,  having  equal  volumes  at  0°  and  760  ■■.,  require  to  raise  them  1°,  the 
pressure  remaining  constant,  they  have  been  given  under  the  head  **For 
eqaal volumes''  in  the  third  column  of  the  table,  wherein,  it  should  be  stated, 
the  unit  of  heat  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  heat  a  unit-weight  of 
wster  1^,  while  the  unit  of  volume  is  the  volume  of  a  unit-weight  of  air  at 
0°  aod  760  ^  The  first  coliunn  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  Uie  gases  re- 
ferred to  air  as  1. 
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Specific  OniTity. 

For  oqnal  weights. 

For  equal 

Gaaea 

Air  =  l. 

Water  =  1. 

volanies. 

Atmospheric  air    • 

1 

0  2377 

0-2377 

^»ygen     .... 

.       11056 

0-2176 

02405 

Nitrogen 

0-9713 

0  2438 

0.2308 

Hydrogen. 

.      0-0692     •    . 

3-4090 

0-2359 

Chlorine 

2-4602 

0-1210 

02906 

Bromine  vapor . 

.      6*4772 

0-0556 

0-3040 

Carbon  monoxide  • 

0-9670 

0-2450 

0-2370 

Carbon  dioxide           •         • 

.      1-6210 

0-2169 

0-3307 
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Specific  Gravity. 

For  equal  wclghtfl 

For  oqnal 

Air=:l. 

Water  =  1. 

volumes. 

.       l'624l 

0-2262 

0  3447 

1  -0384 

0-2317 

02406 

.      0-9672 

0-4040 

0-4106 

0-5627 

0  5929 

0-3277 

.      06220 

0-4805 

0-2089 

11746 

0-2432 

0-2857 

2-2112 

0-1544 

0  3414 

ae      .      2-6258 

01569 

0-4122 

1-2596 

0  1852 

02333 

.      0-5894 

0-5084 

0-2996 

GlWOB. 

Nitrogen  monoxide     . 
Nitrogen  dioxide    . 
Olefiant  gas 
Marsh  gas 
Aqueous  vapor  . 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen . 
Sulphur  dioxide 
Vapor  of  carbon  bisulphii 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Amnjonia  . 

The  researches  of  Delaroche  and  Berard  led  them  to  suppose  that  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  increased  rapidly  as  the  temperature  was  raised,  and 
that  for  a  given  volume  of  gas  it  increased  in  proportion  to  the  density  or 
tension  of  the  gas.  Regnault  found,  however,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
given  volume  of  gas  requires  to  raise  it  to  a  certain  temperature,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  its  density ;  and  that  for  each  degree  between  —  30®  and  225° 
it  is  constant.  Carbon  dioxide,  however,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule,  its 
specific  heat  increasing  with  the  temperature.  Regnault  believes  that  other 
gases  agree  with  carbon  dioxide  in  showing  this  anomaly,  but  he  has  not 
established  it  by  experiment.  In  the  table,  mean  values  for  temperatures 
between  10°  and  200'^  have  been  given. 

Several  physicists  have  held  that  the  specifio  heats  of  elementary  g&ses, 
referred  to  equal  volumes,  are  identical.  The  numbers  which  Regnault 
found  for  chlorine  and  bromine,  however,  show  that  \he  law  does  not  hold 
good  for  all  elementary  gases. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  when  a  gas  expands,  heat  becomes  latent. 
If  a  gas  on  expanding  be  not  supplied  with  the  requisite  heat,  its  tempera- 
ture falls  on  account  of  its  own  free  heat  becoming  latent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  gas  be  compressed,  this  latent  heat  becomes  free,  and  causes  an 
elevation  of  temperature,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be 
raised  to  Ignition :  syringes  by  which  tinder  is  kindled  are  constructed  on 
this  principle. 

Dulong  and  Petit  observed  in  the  course  of  their  investigation  a  most  re- 
markable circumstance.  If  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  be  computed  upon 
equal  weights,  numbers  are  obtained  all  different,  and  exhibiting  no  simple 
relations  among  themselves;  but  if,  instead  of  equal  weights,  quantities  be 
taken  in  the  proportion  of  the  atomic  weights,  an  almost  perfect  coinci- 
dence in  the  numbers  will  be  observed,  showing  that  some  exceeding  inti- 
mate connection  must  exist  between  the  relations  of  bodies  to  heat  and 
their  chemical  nature;  and  when  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  view, 
that  relations  of  even  a  still  closer  kind  link  together  chemical  and 
electrical  phenomena,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  ere  long  some  law 
may  be  discovered  far  more  general  than  any  with  which  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  bodies  are  arranged  nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  specific  heats,  as  determined  by  Regnault,  begin- 
ning with  those  whose  specifio  heat  is  the  greatest;  and  this  order,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  the  atomic  weights  in  the  third 
column :  — 
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Specific  HeaU  of  EUmenUay  Bodies. 


Bementa. 

Specific  Heat 

(that  of 

Water— 1). 

Atomic 
Weightt. 

Product  of 
Bp.  HeHt  X 
At.  Weight. 

Litliiam  .... 

0  9408 

7 

6-59 

Sodium 

0.2934 

28 

6-76 

Aluminiam 

0-2148 

27.5 

5-89 

p''<-p'«>"»{lr" 

I     . 

02120 
01887 

}    -    { 

6  57 
5-8) 

Solphar 

0-2026 

82 

6-48 

Potominm 

• 

01696 

89 

6-61 

Iron    . 

0-H88 

56 

6-87 

Niekel     . 

•                   a 

0  1086 

58-7 

6-87 

Cob&lt 

01070 

58-7 

6-28 

Copper    , 

•                   « 

0-9515 

63-5 

6-04 

Zinc    . 

09555 

65 

6-24 

Arsenic  . 

•                   ■ 

0-8140 

75 

610 

Seleniam 

0-7616 

79 

6-02 

Bromine  (sc 

>Ud)  "     . 

0-8482 

80 

6-75 

Palladium  . 

w 

0-5928 

106-5 

6-81 

Silver     . 

m                      ■ 

0-5701 

108 

6-16 

Cadmium 

0-5669 

112 

6.35 

Tin 

•                       ■ 

0  5628 

118 

6  68 

Antimony    . 

05077 

122 

6-19 

Iodine    . 

•                        « 

0-5412 

127 

6-87 

Tellurium  . 

0-4787 

128 

606 

Gold 

• 

R 

0-8242 

196-7 

6-88 

Platinum 

0-8118 

197-4 

615 

Mercury  {J?^^.^ 

» 

0-8192 
0-8882 

1     200       1 

6-88 
6-66 

Lead 

» 

0-8140 

207 

6-50 

Bismuth 

0-8084 

210 

6-48 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  In  the  fourth  column  of  this  table  shows 
that  for  a  coBsiderable  number  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  solid  state  the 
specific  heata  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  atomic  weights,  so  that 
the  products  of  the  Bpecific  bents  of  the  elements  into  their  atomic  weights 
fire  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  the  mean  value  being  6*4.  This  quantity 
may  be  taken  to  repre^tent  the  atomic  heai  of  the  several  elements  in  the 
BoUd  state,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  which  most  be  imparted  to  or  removed 
from  atomic  proportions  of  the  several  elements,  in  order  to  produce  equal 
variations  of.  temperature. 

Nevertheless,  this  law  must  not  be  understood  as  perfectly  general,  for 
there  are  three  elements,  namely,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  which  exhibit 
decided  exceptions  to  it,  as  shown  by  the  following  numbers: 
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Blements. 

Specific  Ueat 

Atomic 
WeigiiU. 

Prodnct  of 
Sp.  U«at  X 
At.  Weight. 

Boron,  crystallized 

{  wood  charcoal 

Carbon  )  graphite 
(  diamond  . 

0-2600 
0-2415 
0-2008 
0-1469 
01774 
01760 

11 

12 

[     ^®     { 

2-76 
2-90 
2-41 
1-76 
497 
470         1 

• 

The  specific  heats  and  molecular  weights  of  similarly  constituted  com- 
pounds exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  relation  as  that  which  is  observed 
between  the  specific  heats  and  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 


SOURCES  OF  HEAT. 

The  first  and  greatest  source  of  heat,  compared  with  which  all  others 
are  totally  insignificant,  is  the  sun.  The  luminous  rays  are  accompanied 
by  rays  of  a  heating  nature,  which,  striking  against  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
elevate  its  temperature ;  this  heat  is  communicated  to  the  air  by  conyection, 
as  already  described,  air  and  gases  in  general  not  being  sensibly  heated  by 
the  passage  of  the  rays. 

A  second  source  of  heat  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  sinking  mine-shafts,  boring  for  water,  &c.,  the 
temperature  rises  in  descending,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  about  A°  C.  (1°  F.) 
for  every  46  feet,  or  66^  C.  (117°  F.^  per  mile.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
rise  continues  at  the  same  rate,  tne  earth,  of  the  depth  of  less  than  two 
miles,  would  have  the  temperature  of  boiling  water;  at  nine  miles  it  would 
be  red-hot;  and  at  80  or  ^  miles  depth  all  known  substances  would  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion.* 

According  to  this  idea,  the  earth  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  intensely 
heated  fluid  spheroid,  covered  with  a  crust  of  solid  badly  conducting  matter, 
cooled  by  radiation  into  space,  and  bearing  somewhat  the  same  proportions 
in  thickness  to  the  ignited  liquid  within,  that  the  shell  of  an  egg  bears  to 
its  fluid  contents.  Without  venturing  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  theory,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  is  not  positively  at  variance  with  any 
known  fact;  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  really  such  as  would  be  assumed 
by  a  fluid  mass ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  offers  the  best  explanation  we  have  of 
the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  agrees  with  the 
chemical  nature  of  their  products. 

Among  the  other  sources  of  heat  are  chemical  combination  and  mechani- 
cal work. 

The  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  act  of  combination  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  utmost  generality.  The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  each  particular 
case  is  fixed  and  definite;  its  intensity  is  dependent  upon  tlie  time  over 
which  the  action  is  extended.  Many  admirable  researches  on  this  subject 
have  been  published ;  but  their  results  will  be  more  advantageously  con- 
sidered at  a  later  part  of  this  work,  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  chemical 
combination. 

*  Tlie  Artesian  wftll  at  Orenolle,  n«»r  Paris,  h«R  a  d<»pth  of  179t-S  Bnglish  feet;  It  it  bored 
through  tho  chalk  basin  to  tho  sand  b«neath.  The  toiii|H>ratureof  the  water,  which  In  exceed- 
ingly abitndant,  is  H'2P  F.;  the  ni«Mn  temperature  of  i*aris  is  5F  ¥.;  the  difference  is  81°  F.} 
^hlch  gives  a  rate  of  about  1°  for  58  feet. 
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Heat  produced  by  Mechanical  Work. — Heat  and  motion  are  conTertible  one 
into  the  other.  The  powerful  mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  Tapor  eTolved  from  heated  liquids  afford  abundant  illustration  of  the 
conversion  of  heat  into  motion ;  and  the  production  of  heat  by  fViction,  by 
the  hammering  of  metals,  and  in  the  condensation  of  gases  (p.  72),  shows 
with  equal  clearness  that  motion  may  be  converted  into  heat. 

Id  some  cases  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  produced  appears  to  be  due  to 
a  diminution  of  beat-capacity  in  the  body  operated  upon,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  compressed  gas  just  alluded  to.  Malleable  metals,  also,  as  iron  and  copper, 
which  become  heated  by  hammering  or  powerful  pressure,  are  found  thereby 
to  haTe  their  density  sensibly  increased  and  their  capacity  for  heat  dimin- 
ished. A  soft  iron  nail  may  be  made  red-hot  by  a  few  dexterous  blows  on 
an  anvil;  but  the  experiment  cannot  be  repeated  until  the  metal  has  been 
mneaUdy  and  in  that  manner  restored  to  its  former  physical  state. 

But  the  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  developed  by  mechanical  force  is, 
in  most  cases,  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Sir  H.  Dary  melted  two  pieces  of  ice  by  nibbing  them  together  in  a 
Tacuum  at  the  temperature  of  0^;  and  Count  Rumford  found  that  the  heat 
deTeloped  by  the  boring  of  a  brass  cannon  was  sufficient  to  bring  to  the 
boiling-point  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  while  the  dust  or  shavings 
of  metal,  cut  by  the  borer,  weighed  only  a  few  ounces.  In  these  and  all 
similar  eases  the  heat  appears  as  a  direct  result  of  the  force  expended ;  the 
motion  is  converted  into  heat. 

The  connection  between  heat  and  mechanical  force  appears  still  more  in- 
timate when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  related  by  an  exact  numerical  law,  a 
^Ten  quantity  of  the  one  being  always  convertible  into  a  definite  amount 
fA  the  other.  The  first  approximate  determination  of  this  most  important 
numerical  relation  was  made  by  Count  Rumford  in  the  manner  just  alluded 
to.  A  brass  cylinder  enclosed  in  a  box  containing  a  known  weight  of  water 
at  6(y*  F.  was  bored  by  a  steel  borer  made  to  revolve  by  horse-power,  and 
the  time  was  noted  which  elapsed  before  the  water  was  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point  by  the  heat  resulting  from  the  friction.  In  this  manner  it  was  found 
that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  by  1^ 
F.  is  equivalent  to  1034  times  the  force  expended  in  raising  a  pound  weight 
one  foot  high,  or  to  1034  "foot  pounds,"  as  it  is  technically  expressed.  This 
estimate  is  now  known  to  be  too  high,  no  account  having  been  taken  of  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  containing  vessel,  or  of  that  which  was  lost  by 
dispersion  during  the  experiment. 

For  the  most  exact  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
we  are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule. 
From  experiments  made  in  the  years  1840^8  on  the  relations  between  the 
heat  and  mechanical  power  generated  by  the|  electric  current,  Mr.  Joule 
vas  led  to  conclude  that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
ponnd  of  water  1®  F.  is  equivalent  to  888  foot-pounds ;  this  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  772 ;  and  a  nearly  equal  result  was  afterwards  obtained  by  ex- 
periments on  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  gases;  but  this  estimate 
has  since  been  found  to  be  likewise  too  great. 

The  most  trustworthy  results  are  obtained  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
heat  generated  by  the  friction  between  solids  and  liquids.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  no  heat  was  evolved  by  the  friction  of  liquids  and  gases. 
Bui  in  1842  Meyer  showed  that  the  temperature  of  water  may  be  raised 
22«  or  23P  F.  by  agitating  it.  The  warmth  of  the  sea  after  a  few  days  of 
stormy  weather  is  also  probably  an  effect  of  fluid  friction. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Joule  for  the  determination  of  this  im- 
portant constant,  by  means  of  the  friction  of  water,  consisted  of  a  brass 
P»ddle-wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving  vanes,  working  between 
fo\ir  sets  of  stationary  vanes.     This  revolving  apparatus,  of  which  fig.  49 
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shows  a  vertical,  and  fig.  50  a  horizontal  section,  was  firmlj  fitted  into  a 
copper  vessel  (see  fig.  51)  containing  water,  in  the  lid  of  which  were   two 

necks,  one  for  the  axis  to  revolTC  in 


Fig.  49, 


Fig.  60. 


without  touching,  the  other  for  the 
insertion  of  a  thermometer.  A 
similar  apparatus,  but  made  of  iron, 
and  of  smaller  size,  having  six  rota- 
tory and  eight  sets  of  stationary 
Tanes,  was  used  for  the  experiments 
on  the  friction  of  mercury.  The 
apparatus  for  the  friction  of  cast- 
iron  consisted  of  a  vertical  axis  car- 
rying a  bevelled  cast-iron  wheel, 
against  which  a  bevelled  wheel  was 
pressed  by  a  lever.  The  wheels 
were  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel 
filled  with  mercury,  the  axis  passing 
through  the  lid.  In  each  apparatus 
motion  was  given  to  the  axisby  the  descent  of  leaden  weights  w  (fig.  51)  sus- 
pended by  strings  from  the  axis  of  two  wooden  pulleys,  one  of  which  is 

'  Fig.  SI. 


shown  at/7,  their  axis  being  supported  on  friction  wheels  if  d^  and  the  pulleys 
were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  a  wooden  roller  r,  which,  by  means  of  a 
pin,  could  be  easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  friction  apparatiis. 

The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows: — The  temperature  of  the 
frictional  apparatus  having  been  ascertained,  and  the  weights  wound  up, 
the  roller  was  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  the  precise  height  of  the  weights  as- 
certained ;  the  roller  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the 
weights  touched  the  floor.  The  roller  was  then  detached,  the  weights 
wound  up  again,  and  the  friction  renewed.  This  having  been  repeated 
twenty  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded  with  another  observation  of 
the  temp^nture  of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment was  ascertained  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  each  experiment.  Corrections  were  made  for  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction;  and,  in  the  experiments  with  water,  for  the  quantities 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and  the  paddle-wheel.  In  the  ex- 
periments with  mercury  and  cnst-iron,  the  heat-capacity  of  the  entire  ap- 
paratus was  ascertained  by  observing  the  heating  effect  which  it  produced 
on  a  known  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  was  immersed.     In  all  the  ex- 
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perimeBtfl,  eorrections  were  also  made  for  the  Telocity  with  which  the 
weights  came  to  the  ground,  and  for  the  friction  and  rigidity  of  the  nt rings. 
The  thermometers  used  were  capable  of  indicating  a  variation  of  tempera- 
ture as  small  as  ^^  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method;  the  second  column  gives  the  results  as  they  were  obtaine  in  air; 
in  the  third  colunin  the  same  results  corrected  for  a  vacuum :  — 

M*t<Tial  XqniTAlent  Kqairaleiit 

onplQjred.  in  air.  in  vitcno.  Mean. 

Water       .         .  773-640  772-692  772-692 

Me.»^.        .         {l-^^  r^^}  774^,88    • 

«««--•    •    {i^Z      774:030}      "*-««7 

In  the  experiments  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  produced  a 
considerable  Tibration  in  the  frame- work  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  loud 
Boand:  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of 
force  expended  in  producing  these  effects.  The  number  772*692,  obtained 
by  the  friction  of  water,  is  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy;  but  even  this 
may  be  a  little  too  high ;  because  even  in  the  friction  of  fluids  it  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and  sound.  The  conclusions  deduced  from 
these  experiments  are :  — 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  produeed  by  the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  eolid  or 
liquid,  it  alwayt  proportional  to  the  farce  expended. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  lib.  of 
ttatq^  (weighed  m  vacuo^  and  between  65®  and  60°)  by  1°  F.,  requireefor  He  evo- 
liUion  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  772lbs. 
through  the  space  of  1  foot. 

Or,  the  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of\  gram  of  water  by  1°  C, 
u  equivalent  to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  423-65  grams  through  the  space 
of  1  metre.     This  is  consequently  the  effect  of  **  a  unit  of  heat.  * 

Experiments  made  by  other  philosophers  on  the  work  done  by  a  steam- 
engine,  en  the  heat  evolved  by  an  electro-magnetic  engine  at  rest  and  in 
motion,  and  on  the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  in  a 
tnetallio  wire  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing,  have  given  values 
for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  very  nearly  equal  to  the  above. 

DYNAMICAL  THBORT  OF  HEAT. 
For  a  very  long  time  two  rival  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the 
natare  of  heat:  on  the  one  hand,  heal  has  been  viewed  as  having  a  material 
existence,  though  differing  from  ordinary  matter  in  being  without  weight, 
and  in  other  respects;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  state 
or  condition  of  ordinary  matter,  and  generally  as  a  condition  of  motion. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  until  the  modem  researches  upon 
the  mechanical  equivalent,  the  former  view  had  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  idherenta.  Its  popularity  may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  teaching  of  Black 
and  Lavoisier.  By  the  former  of  these  philosophers,  the  various  capacities 
for  heat,  or  specific  heats  of-  different  bodies,  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
u  analogous  to  the  various  proportions  of  the  same  acid  required  to  neu- 
trtliie  equal  quantities  of  different  bases,  while  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
l^seous  states  were  explained  by  Black  as  representing  so  many  distinct 
proportions  in  which  heat  was  capable  of  combining  with  ordinary  matter, 
^'ery  similar  views  were  advocated  by  Lavoisier:  he  regarded  all  gases  as 
corapounds  of  a  base  characteristic  of  each,  with  caloric,  and  supposed  that 
^^«n,  as  the  result  of  chemical  action,  they  assumed  the  liquid  or  solid 
*^te,  this  caloric  was  set  free  and  appeared  as  sensible  heat. 
7* 
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Heal  was  compared  by  these  philosophers  to  a  material  substance,  in  order 
to  explain  its  then  known  quantitative  relations;  and  from  this  point  of 
Tiew  the  conception  introduced  by  them  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  grasped  than  any  which  the  advocates  of  the  immaterial  nature 
of  heat  haid  to  otfer  in  its  place.  It  was  much  easier  to  conceive  of  definite 
quantities  of  an  exceedingly  subtile  substance  or  fluid,  than  of  definite 
quantities  of  motion,  which  was  itself  undefined  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  material  view,  that  heat  should  be  considered  as 
indestructible  and  as  incapable  of  being  produced,  and  therefore  that  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  universe  should  be  regarded  as  at  all  times  the 
same. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  hypothesis  did  not  afiford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  production  of  heat  by  mechanical  means.  Here  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  the  actual  generation  of  heat,  or  to  explain  the  effects  as  de- 
pending merely  on  its  altered  distribution.  Nevertheless,  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  friction  and  percussion  was  generally  considered,  by  the  advocates 
of  the  material  view,  as  in  some  way  resulting  from  a  diminution  in  the 
capacities  for  heat  of  the  bodies  operated  upon ;  and  this  explanation  de- 
rived considerable  support  from  the  remark,  made  by  Black,  that  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  which  has  been  once  made  red-hot  by  hammering  (see  p.  75), 
cannot  be  so  heated  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  in  a 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool.  In  this  case,  certainly,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
hammering  forced  out  heat  from  the  mass  of  iron,  like  water  from  a  sponge, 
and  that  a  fresh  supply  was  taken  up  when  the  iron  was  put  in  the  fire. 
This  explanation,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Rumford,  who,  in  the  investi- 
gation described  above,  made  direct  experiments  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
the  chips  of  metal  detached  by  the  friction,  and  found  it  to  be  identical  jrith 
that  of  brass  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Still  more  decisive  proo^nat 
the  heat  generated  by  friction  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  diminution  of  specific 
heat  in  the  substances  operated  on  was  aff'orded  by  Davy*s  experiment  on 
the  liqaefaction  of  ice  by  friction ;  for  in  this  case  tho  ice  was  converted 
into  a  liquid  having  twice  the  specific  heat  of  the  ice  itself.  Hence  Davy  * 
drew  the  conclusion  that,  **  The  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat 
is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
laws  of  the  communication  of  motion." 

The  mechanical,  or  dynamical  theory,  which  regarded  heat  as  consisting 
in  a  state  of  molecular  motion,  cannot  however  be  said  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely established,  until  it  also  was  made  quantitative, — until  it  was  shown 
that  exact  numerical  laws  regulate  the  production  of  heat  by  work  or  of 
work  by  heat,  equally  with  its  production  during  solidification  and  disap- 
pearance during  fusion. 

To  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  beat,  we 
give  an  outline  of  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  gases,  first  put  forward, 
in  its  present  form,  by  Joule ;  f  and  subsequently  developed  by  Kronig,^ 
and  Clausius,}  and  of  the  explanation  of  the  relations  existing  between 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  which  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  the  last-named 
philosopher. 

First,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  are  in  constant 
motion,  and  that  this  motion  constitutes  heat,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  mo- 
tion varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecules— reach  molecule  being  an  aggregate  of  atoms — 
are  supposed  to  be  constantly  moving  forward  in  straight  lines,  and  with  a 

•  Ktements  of  Chemfcal  Philosophy,  1812,  pp.  M,  05.  f  Ann.  Gh.  Phya.  [3]  1.  381. 

I  Pogg.  Ann.  xcix.  315.  I  lUd.  353. 
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consUnt  velocity,  till  thej  impinge  against  each  other,  or  against  an  im- 
p^^Qetrable  walL  This  constant  impact  of  the  molecules  produces  the  ex- 
paoijive  tendency  or  elasticity  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
gii»eous  state.  The  rectilinear  movement  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  with 
which  the  particles  are  affected.  For  the  impact  of  two  molecules,  unless 
it  tdkes  place  exactly  in  the  line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity,  must  give 
rise  to  a  rotatory  motion ;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the 
molecules  are  composed  may  be  supposed  to  vibrate  within  certain  limits, 
being,  in  fact,  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  -This 
vibratory  motion  is  called  by  Clausius,  t/ie  motion  of  the  eorun/uent  atomt. 
The  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  gas  is  made  up  of  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  molecules,  together  with  the  vibratory  and  other  motions  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms;  but  the  progressive  motion  alone,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
expftogive  tendency,  determines  the  temperature.  Now,  the  outward  pressure 
exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  containing  envelope  arises,  according  to  the 
hjpothesis  under  consideration,  from  the  impact  of  a  great  number  of 
gHseoos  molecules  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  But  at  any  given  tem- 
perature, that  is,  with  any  given  velocity,  the  number  of  such  impacts  taking 
place  in  a  given  time,  must  vary  inversely  as  the  volume  of  the  given  quan- 
tit J  of  gas ;  hence  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume  or  directly  as  the 
dffuiiYj  which  is  Boyle^s  law. 

When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the 
impact  of  the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the 
molecules  multiplied  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities;  in  other  words,  to 
the  Bo-called  vis  viva  or  working  forte  of  the  progressive  motion.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  velocity  be  doubled,  each  molecule  will  strike  the  sides  of  the 
Tease^with  a  twofold  force,  and  its  number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  will 
also  be  doubled :  hence  the  total  pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now,  we  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  perfect  gas  is  main- 
tained at  a  constant  volume,  it  tends  to  expand  by  ^\^  of  its  bulk  at  zero 
for  each  degree  Centigrade.  Hence  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  increases 
proportionally  to  the  temperature  reckoned  from — 273°  C. :  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  absolute  temperature.  Consequently,  the  absolute  temperature  is  pro- 
porfiowU  to  the  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion. 

Moreover,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  gas  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  gas 
the  different  motions  must  be  to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  vis  viva  or  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion  must  be  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  entire  working  force  of  the  gas :  hence  also  the  absolute 
temperature  is  proportional  to  the  total  working  force  arising  from  all  the 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  added  to  a 
gaj!  of  constant  volume  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  by  a  given  amount, 
is  constant  and  independent  of  the  temperature.  In  other  words,  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas  referred  to  a  given  volume  is  constant,  a  result  which 
agrees  with  this  experiments  of  Regnault,  mentioned  at  p.  72.  The  result 
may  be  otherwise  expressed,  as  follows ;  —  The  total  or  working  force  of  the 
9'^9  is  to  the  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules^  which  is  the 
^^^nswt  of  the  temperature,  in  a  constant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent gases,  and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex  in  its  constitution: 
in  other  words,  as  its  molecules  are  made  up  of  a  greater  number  of  atoms. 
The  specific  heat  referred  to  a  constant  pressure  is  known  to  differ  from  the 
true  apecific  heat  only  by  a  constant  quantity. 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume,  and  tcraper- 
WviTc  of  gases,  presuppose,  however,  certain  conditions  of  molecular  con- 
stitution, which  are,  perhaps,  never  rigidly  fulfilcd:  and,  accordingly,  the 
experiments  of  Magnus  and  Regnault  show  (p.  5'2)  thai  guscs  do  exhibit 
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slight  deTiations  from  Gay-Lussac  and  Boyle's  laws.  What  the  conditions 
are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws  would  require,  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  considering  the  differences  of  molecular  constitution  which  must 
exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  movement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all  three  states. 
In  the  solid  ttaiej  the  motion  is  such  that  the  molecules  oscillate  about 
certain  positions  of  equilibrium,  which  they  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are 
acted  upon  by  external  forces.  This  Tibratory  motion  may,  however,  be  of 
a  very  complicated  character.  The  constituent  atoms  of  a  molecule  may 
vibrate  separately;  the  entire  molecules  may  also  vibrate  as  such  about 
their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  vibrations  may  be  either  rectilinear  or 
rotatory.  Moreover,  when  extraneous  forces  act  upon  the  body,  as  in 
shocks,  the  molecules  may  permanently  alter  their  relative  positions. 

In  the  liquid  ttate  the  molecules  have  no  determinate  positions  of  equili- 
brium. They  may  rotate  completely  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and 
may  also  move  forward  into  other  positions.  But  the  repulsive  action 
arising  from  the  motion  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  molecules  and  separate  them  completely  from  each  other.  A 
molecule  is  not  permanently  associated  with  its  neighbors,  as  in  the  solid 
state ;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously,  but  only  under  the  influence 
of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  other  molecules,  with  which  it  then  comes  into 
the  same  relation  as  with  the  former.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  the  liquid 
state,  a  vibratory,  rotatory,  and  progressive  movement  of  the  molecules,  but 
so  regulated,  that  they  are  not  thereby  forced  asunder,  but  remain  within 
a  certain  volume  without  exerting  any  outward  pressure. 

In  the  gtueout  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are  removed  quite 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  travel  onward  in  straight 
lines  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  motion.  When  two  such  molecules 
meet,  they  fly  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  most  part  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  came  together.  The  perfection  of  the  gaseous 
state,  however,  implies:  — 1.  That  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  volume  of 
the  gas. — 2.  That  the  time  occupied  in  the  impact  of  a  molecule,  either 
against  another  molecule  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  between  any  two  Impacts.  —  3.  That 
the  influence  of  the  molecular  forces  be  infinitely  small.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  not  completely  fulfilled,  the  gas  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and 
Boyle's  laws.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  known  gases ;  to  a  very 
slight  extent  with  those  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  into  the  liquid 
state ;  but  to  a  greater  extent  with  vapors  and  condensable  gases,  especially 
near  the  points  of  condensation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  liquid  state.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  molecule  of  a  liquid,  when  it  leaves  those  with  which  it  is  as- 
sociated, ultimately  takes  up  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  other  mole- 
cules. This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  considerable  ir- 
regularities in  the  actual  movements.  Now,  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it 
may  happen  that  a  particle,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  rectilinear, 
rotatory,  and  vibratory  movements,  may  be  projected  from  the  neighboring 
molecules  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  completely  out  of  their  sphere  of 
action  before  its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihilated  by  the  attractive 
force  which  they  exert  upon  it.  The  molecule  will  then  be  driven  forward 
Into  the  space  above  the  liquid,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that  space, 
if  originally  empty,  will  in  consequence  of  the  action  just  described,  become 
more  and  more  filled  with  these  projected  molecules,  which  will  comport 
themselves  within  it  exactly  like  a  gas,  impinging  and  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  sides  of  the  envelope.     One  of  these  sides,  however,  is  formed  by 
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the  snrfaee  of  the  liquid,  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon  this  surface, 
ii  will  in  general,  not  be  driven  back,  but  retained  by  the  attractive  forces 
of  the  other  molecules.  A  state  of  equilibrium,  not  static,  but  dynamic, 
will  therefore  be  attained,  when  the  number  of  molecules  projected  in  a 
glren  time  into  the  space  above,  is  equal  to  the  number  which  in  the  same 
time  impinge  upon  and  are  retained  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  is 
the  process  of  vaporization.  The  density  of  the  vapor  required  to  insure 
the  oompenzation  just  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  par-^ 
tides  are  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  this  again  upon  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  within  the  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  tem- 
perature. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapor  must 
increase  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas,  the  molecules 
of  this  gas  will  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  thereby  exert 
pressure  upon  it;  but  as  these  gas-molecules  occupy  but  an  extremely  small 
proportion  of  the  space  above  the  liquid,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be 
projected  into  that  space  almost  as  if  it  were  empty.  In  the  middle  of  the 
liquid,  however,  the  external  pressure  of  the  gas  acts  in  a  different  manner. 
There  also  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  may  be  separated  with  such 
force  as  to  produce  a  small  vacuum  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid.  But  this 
sp&ee  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  which  afford  no  passage  to  the 
disturbed  molecules;  and  in  order  that  they  may  increase  to  a  permanent 
vapor-bubble,  the  number  of  molecules  projected  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vessel  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  pressure  outwards  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  tending  to  compress  the  vapor-bubble.  The  boiling  of  the 
liquid  will,  therefore,  be  higher  as  the  external  pressure  is  greater. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  vaporization,  it  is  possible  that 
Tapor  may  rise  from  a  solid  as  well  as  from  a  liquid ;  but  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  that  vapor  must  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  tempera- 
tures. The  force  which  holds  together  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be 
too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  combination  of  molecular  movements,  so 
long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  heal  which  accompany  changes  in  the 
state  of  aggregation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies,  are  easily  explained,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  principles,  by  taking  account  of  the  work  done  by 
the  acting  forces.  This  work  is  partly  external  to  the  body,  partly  internal. 
To  consider  first  the  internal  work : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions,  the  change 
may  take  place  either  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  molecular  forces  existing  within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the 
molecules,  during  the  passage  from  one  state  to  the  other,  have  a  certain 
Telocity  imparted  to  them,  which  is  immediately  converted  into  heat;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  velocity  of  their  movement,  and  consequently  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  is  diminished.  In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state,  the  molecules,  although  not  removed  from  the  spheres  of  their  mutual 
attractions,  nevertheless  change  their  relative  positions  in  opposition  to  the 
aolecular  forces,  which  forces  have,  therefore,  to  be  overcome.  In  evapo- 
ratioo,  acertain  number  of  the  molecules  are  completely  separated  from  the 
remainder,  which  again  implies  the  overcoming  of  opposing  forces.  In 
both  cases,  therefore,  work  is  done,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  working 
force  of  the  molecules,  that  is,  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  lost.  But  when 
once  the  perfect  gaseous  state  is  attained,  the  molecular  forces  arc  com- 
pletely overcome,  and  any  further  expansion  may  take  place  without  inter- 
till work,  and,  therefore,  without  loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is  no  external 
resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of 
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heat.  When  the  pressure  of  a  gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  impact  of  its  atoms, 
is  exerted  against  a  movable  obstacle,  such  as  a  piston,  the  molecules  lose 
just  BO  much  of  their  moving  power  as  they  have  imparted  to  the  piston, 
and,  consequently,  their  velocity  is  diminished  and  the  temperature  lowered. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  gas  is  compressed  by  the  motion  of  a  piston,  its 
molecules  are  driven  back  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  they 
impinged  on  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is 
raised. 

When  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor,  the  molecules  have  to  overcome 
the  atmospheric  pressure  or  other  external  resistance,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  internal  work  already  spoken  of,  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  disappears,  or  is  rendered  latent,  the  quantity  thus  consumed  being, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  affected  by  the  external  pressure.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  a  solid  not  being  attended  with  much  increase  of  volume,  involves 
but  little  external  work;  nevertheless  the  atmospheric  pressure  does  in- 
fluence, to  a  slight  amount,  both  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the  melting- 
point. 
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TWO  riews  haye  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  light.  Sir 
Iiftae  Newton  imagined  that  luminouB  bodies  emit,  or  shoot  out,  infi- 
Bitely  small  particles  in  straight  lines,  which,  by  penetrating  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  eye  and  falling  upon  the  nenrous  tissue,  produce  vision.  Other 
philosophers  drew  a  parallel  between  the  properties  of  light  and  those  of 
soand,  and  considered  that,  as  sound  is  certainly  the  effect  of  undulations, 
or  little  wares,  propagated  through  elastic  bodies  in  all  directions,  so  light 
might  be  nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  similar  undulations  trans- 
mitted with  inconceiyable  Telocity  through  a  highly  elastic  medium,  of  ex- 
cessiTe  tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  occupying  the  intenrals  between  the 
particles  of  material  substances.  To  this  medium  they  gave  the  name  of 
dher.  The  wave  hypothesis  of  light  is  at  present  generally  adopted.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  aU  the  known  phenomena  discovered  since  the  time  of 
Kewton,  not  a  few  of  which  were  first  deduced  from  the  undulatory  theory, 
and  afterwards  verified  by  experiment.  Several  well-known  facts  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  emission. 

A  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  luminous  body  proceeds  in  a  straight  line, 
aad  with  extreme  velocity.     Certain  astronomical  observations  afford  the 
means  of  approximating  to  a  knowledge  of  this  velocity.     The  satellites  of 
Japiter  revolve  about  the  planet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  and  the  time  required  by  each  satellite  for  the  purpose  is  exactly 
known  from  its  periodical  entry  into  or  exit  from  the  shadow  of  the  planet. 
The  time  required  by  one  is  only  42  hourd.     Romer,  the  astronomer  of 
Copenhagen,  found  that  this  period  appeared  to  be  longer  when  the  earth, 
in  its  passage  round  the  sun,  moved  from  the  planet  Jupiter;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  observed  that  the  periodic  time  appeared  to  be  shorter  when 
the  earth  moved  in  the  direction  towards  Jupiter.     The  difference,  though 
very  sm^ll  for  a  single  revolution  of  the  satellite,  increases,  by  the  addition 
of  many  revolutions,  during  the  passage  of  the  earth  from  its  nearest  to 
it4  greatest  distance  from  Jupiter,  that  is,   in  about  half  a  year,  till  it 
amounts  to  16  minutes  and  16  seconds.     Romer  concluded  from  this,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the   satellite,  required   that  time  to 
pas)  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; 
and  since  this  place  is  little  short  of  200  millions  of  miles,  the  velocity  of 
light  cannot  be  less  than  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.     It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  this  rapidity  of  transmission  is  rivalled  by  that  of  electricity. 
Another  astronomical  phenomenon,  observed  and  correctly  explained  by 
Bradley,  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  leads  to  the  same  result.     Phy- 
sicists have,  moreover,  succeeded  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  for 
terrestrial,  and,   indeed,   comparatively  small    distances;    the    results  of 
these  experiments  essentially  correspond  with  those  given  by  astronomical 
•bservations. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  boundary  between  two  media,  a  part  of 
it,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  whole,  is  reflected  into  the  first  medium, 
whilst  the  other  part  penetrates  the  second  medium. 

The  law  of  regular  reflection  is  extremely  simple.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  upon  which  the  ray  falls,  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  ray  and  the  perpendicular  measured,  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  ray,  after  reflection,  takes  such  a  course  as  to  make  with  the  per- 
pendicular an  equal  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter.     A  ray  of  light, 

R,  falling  at  the  point  p,  will  be  reflected 
in  the  direction  pb^,  making  the  angle 
R^pp^  equal  to  the  angle  rpp^  ;  and  a  ray 
from  the  point  r  falling  upon  the  same  spot 
will  be  reflected  to  r^  in  virtue  of  the  same 
law.  Further,  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays  are  always  con- 
tained in  the  same  normal  plane. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  mirror 
be  curred,  as  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  the 
curve  being  considered  as  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  little  planes.  Parallel  rays 
cease  to  be  so  when  reflected  from  curved  surfaces,  becoming  divergent  or 
convergent  according  as  the  reflecting  surface  is  convex  or  concave. 

Bodies  with  rough  and  uneven  surfaces,  the  smallest  parts  of  which  are 
inclined  towards  each  other  without  order,  reflect  the  light  diffused.  The 
perception  of  bodies  depends  upon  the  diffused  reflected  light. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  light  passes  in 
straight  lines ;  but  this  is  true  only  so  long  as 
the  medium  through  which  it  travels  pre- 
serves the  same  density  and  the  same  chemi- 
cal nature :  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case, 
the  ray  of  light  is  bent  from  its  course  into  a 
new  one,  or  is  said  to  be  refracted. 

Let  R  be  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  plate 
of  some  transparent  substance  with  parallel 
sides,  such  as  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass,  — 
in  short,  any  transparent  homogeneous  ma- 
terial which  is  either  non-crystalline,  or  crys- 
tallizes in  the  regular  system ;  and  let  a  be 
its  point  of  contact  with  the  upper  surface. 
The  ray,  instead  of  holding  a  straight  course 
and  passing  into  the  glass  in  the  direction  a  b,  will  be  bent  downwards  to 
c ;  and,  on  leaving  the  glass,  and  issuing  into  the  air  on  the  other  side,  it 
will  again  be  bent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  make  it  parallel 
to  the  continuation  of  its  former  ti*ack,  provided  there  be  one  and  the  same 
medium  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  plate.  The  general  law  is  thus 
expressed: — Whieii  the  ray  passes  from  a  rare  to  a  denser  medium,  it  is 
usually  refracted  towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  latter; 
and  conversely,  when  it  leaves  a  dense  medium  for  a  rarer  one,  it  is  re- 
fracted from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  denser  substance ;  in 
the  former  case  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  that  of  refraction ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  less.  In  both  canes  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  in 
the  plane  r  a  s,  which  is  formed  by  the  falling  ray  and  the  perpendicular 
s  A  drawn  from  the  spot  where  the  ray  is  refracted ;  the  angle  ba6  =  ba8^ 
is  called  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  angle  c  a  s^  is  called  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction. The  difference  of  these  two  angles,  that  is,  the  angle  cab,  is  the 
refraction. 

The  amount  of  refraction,  for  the  same  medium,  varies  with  the  obliquity 
with  which  the  ray  strikes  the  surface.  When  perpendicular  to  the  latter, 
the  ray  passes  without  change  of  direction  at  all;  and  in  other  positions, 
the  refraction  increases  with  the  obliquity. 

Let  R  represent  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  plate 
glass  at  the  point  a.  From  this  point  let  a  perpendicular  fall  and  he  con- 
tinued into  the  new  medium ;  and  around  the  same  point,  as  a  centre,  let 
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ft  eirele  b€  drawn.  According  to  the  Iaw  Jnst  stated,  the  refraction  must 
be  towards  the  perpendicular;  in  the  direction  a  &^,  for  example.  Let  the 
lines  a — a,  a' — a^,  at  right  angles  to  the  per- 
pendicular, be  drawn,  and  their  length  com- 
pared by  means  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and 
noted ;  their  length  will  in  the  case  supposed 
be  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  2.  These  lines 
&re  termed  the  nna  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
snd  refraction  respectively. 

^'owlet  another  ray  be  taken,  such  as  r; 
it  is  refracted  in  the  same  manner  to  r^,  the 
bending  being  greater  from  the  Increased 
obliquity  of  the  ray;  but  what  is  very  re- 
markable, if  the  sines  of  the  two  new  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction  be  again  com- 
pared, they  will  still  be  found  to  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  The  fact  is 
expressed  by  saying,  that  so  long  as  the  light  passes  from  one  to  the  othef 
of  the  same  two  media,  the  ratio  of  tht  tinet  of  the  angles  of  ineidenee  and  re- 
fraeiion  u  constant.     This  ratio  is  called  the  index  of  refraction. 

Different  bodies  possess  different  refractive  powers:  generally  speaking, 
the  densest  substances  refract  most.  Combustible  bodies  have  been  noticed 
to  possess  greater  refractive  power  than  their  density  would  indicate,  and 
from  this  observation  Sir  I.  Newton  predicted  the  combustible  nature  of  the 
diamond  long  before  anything  was  known  respecting  its  chemical  nature. 

The  method  adopted  for  describing  the  comparative  refractive  power  of 
different  bodies,  is  to  state  the  ratio  borne  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence in  the  first  medium,  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  second,  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  this  second  medium ;  this  is  called  the  index  of 
Tffraetion  of  the  two  substances ;  it  is  greater  or  less  than  unity,  according 
as  the  second  medium  is  denser  or  rarer  than  the  first.  In  the  case  of  air 
and  plate  glaxs  the  index  of  refraction  is  1*5. 

When  the  index  of  refraction  of  any  particular  substance  is  once  known, 
the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  a  ray  of  light  entering  it  in  any  position  can  be 
calculated  by  the  law  of  sines.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  several  substances,  supposing  the  ray  to  pass  into  them  from 
theur:  — 

BatMtancea.  Index  of  reOaction. 

Garnet 1-80 

Glass,  with  much  oxide 

of  lead 1-90 

Zircon 200 

Phosphorus 2-20 

Diamond 2-50 

Chroniate  of  lead  .     .     .  8*00 

Cinnabar 8-20 


IndAX  of  refraction. 

Tabasheer*        .     .     .  110 

lee 1-30 

Water 1-34 

Fluorspar 1*40 

Plate  ghiss    ....  1-50 

Rock-crystal  .     .     .     .  IGO 

Chrysolite     ....  1-69 

Bisulphide  of  carbon    .  1*70 


Fig.  56. 


When  a  luminoaaray  enters  a  mass  of  substance 
differing  in  refractive  power  from  the  air,  and  whose 
nirfaces  are  not  parallel,  it  becomes  permanently 
deflected  from  its  course  and  nltered  in  its  direction. 
It  18  upon  this  principle  that  the  properties  of  prisms 
>od  lenses  depend.  To  take  an  example.  —  Fig.  Tjo 
^presents  a  triangular  pri$(m  of  glass,  upon  the 
nde  of  which  the  ray  of  light  b  may  be  supposed  to  fall.     This  ray  wiU 
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of  courao  be  refracted,  on  entering  the  glass,  towards  a  line  perpendicular 
t(»  the  first  surface,  and  again,  from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  second  sur- 
iijce  on  emerging  into  the  air.  The  result  is  the  deflecton  a  c  k,  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  deflections  which  the  ray  undergoes  in  passing 
through  the  prism. 

A  convex  lens  is  thus  enabled  to  converge  rays  of  light  falling  upon  it,  and 
a  concave  lense  to  separate  them  more  widely ;  each  separate  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  lens  producing  its  own  independent  effect. 

The  light  of  the  sun  and  celestial  bodies  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
electric  spark  and  of  all  ordinary  flames,  is  of  a  compound  nature.  If  a  ray 
of  light  from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned  be  admitted  into  a  dark  room  by 
a  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  or  otherwise,  and  suffered  to  fall  upon  a  glass 
prism  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  66,  it  will  not  only  be  refracted  from  its 
straight  course,  but  will  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of  colored  rays, 
which  may  be  received  upon  a  white  screen  placed  behind  the  prism.  When 
solar  light  is  employed,  the  colors  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  spread  into 


an  oblong  space  of  considerable  length.  The  upper  part  of  this  image,  or 
speetrumy  will  be  violet  and  the  lower  red,  the  intermediate  portion,  com- 
mencing frt)m  the  violet,  being  indigo,  blue,  green, ^yellow,  and  orange,  all 
graduating  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  This  is  the  celebrated  experi- 
ment of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  from  it  he  drew  the  inference  that  white  light 
is  composed  of  seven  primitive  colors,  the  rays  of  which  are  differently  re- 
frangible by  the  same  medium,  and  hence  capable  of  being  thus  separated. 
The  violet  rays  are  mo:9t  refrangible,  and  the  red  rays  least.* 

Bodies  of  the  same  mean  refractive  power  do  not  always  equally  disperse 
or  spread  out  the  differently  colored  rays  to  the  same  extent ;  because  the 
principal  yellow  or  red  rays,  for  instance,  are  equally  refracted  by  two 
prisms  of  different  materials,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  blue  or  the  violet 
will  be  similarly  affected.  Hence,  prisms  of  different  varieties  of  glass,  or 
other  transparent  substances,  give,  under  similar  circumstances,  very  dif- 
ferent spectra,  both  as  respects  the  length  of  the  image,  and  the  relative 
extent  of  the  colored  bands. 

The  appearance  of  the  spectrum  may  also  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
source  of  light:  the  investigation  of  these  differences,  however,  involves 
the  use  of  a  more  delicate  apparatus.  Fig.  57  shows  the  principle  of  such 
an  apparatus,  which  is  called  a  sprr/roscope.  The  light,  pa^feiing  through  a 
fine  slit,  «,  impinges  upon  a  flint-glaps  prism,  Pt  by  which  it  is  dispersed. 
The  decomposed  light  emerges  from  the  prism  in  several  directions  between 
r  (red  rays)  and  v  (violet  rays) ;  and  the  spectrum  thus  produced  is  observed 

•  The  colorH  of  nfltnml  objecto  are  0nppofl«d  to  retnilt  from  the  pow«r  posKened  by  their 
•nrfiice^  of  aliworhing  niine  of  the  crilored  rnys,  while  tliey  reflect  or  tmnsmit,  m  the  nuteuMy 
In',  tlie  remainder  of  the  rnys.  Thus  an  object  nppoiirB  red  b«>ciiii86  it  Hbiiorlie  or  CRueee  to 
d{mp|H>Ar  the  yellow  and  blue  raya  romposinK  the  white  Iig)it  by  which  it  ia  illuminated. 
Any  color  which  remninti  after  the  dpdiictir>n  of  another  color  from  white  lifcht,  is  said  to  b« 
onmplententarff  to  the  latter.  Complem<>ntHry  colora,  whfn  actlnfc  Kimnitaneoualy,  reproduce 
white  lii^ht.  Thus  in  the  example  already  q'noted.  red  and  green — the  latter  reeoUing  ft-um 
yellow  and  blue  —  are  complementary  colors.  The  fact  of  conipIenienUiry  colors  giving  rim 
to  white  light  may  be  readily  illuRtrated  by  mixing  in  appropriate  qnnntitlfw  a  roae-rcd  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  and  gre«n  solution  of  nickel  ;'th«  resulting  liquid  is  nearly  culorlt 
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bj  the  telescope  t,  which  receWeB  only  part  of  it  at  onee ;  bat  the  seTeral 
parts  may  be  readily  examined  by  taming  slightly  either  the  prina,  /,  or 
the  teleaeope,  (. 
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U  the  solar  spectrum  be  examined  in  this  manner,  numerous  dar^  lines 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  prism  are  obseryed.  They  were  discoTered 
in  1802  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  subsequently  more  minutely  investigated  by 
Fraunhofer.  They  are  generally  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines.  These  dark 
lines,  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  of  very  varying  strength,  are  ir- 
regularly distributed  over  the  whole  spectrum.  Some  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  strength  and  their  mutual  position,  may  always 
be  easily  recognized ;  the  more  conspicuous  are  represented  in  fig.  58.  The 
same  dark  lines,  though  paler,  and  much  more  difficult  to  recognise,  are 
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observed  in  the  spectrum  of  planets  lighted  by  the  sun ;  for  instance,  in 
the  light  emanating  from  Venus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  lines  ob- 
served b  the  spectra,  which  are  produced  by  the  light  emanating  from  fixed 
stars— from  Sirius,  for  instance — differ  in  position  from  those  previously 
mentioned. 

Sources  of  light  which  contain  no  volatile  constituents — incandescent 
platinom  wire,  for  example — furnish  continuous  spectra,  exhibiting  no  such 
Unea.  But  if  volatile  substances  be  present  in  the  source  of  light,  bright 
lines  are  observed  in  the  spectrum,  which  are  frequently  characteristic  of 
»hc  volatile  substances. 

Professor  Pliicker,  of  Bonn,  has  investigated  the  spectra  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  light  when  developed  in  very  rarefied  gases.  He 
found  the  bright  lines  and  the  dark  stripes  between  the  lines  varying  con- 
^«Tably  with  different  gases.     When  the  electric  light  was  developed  in  a 
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miilnre  of  two  guea,  the  apectruin  thus  obuined  exhibited  limuItaQCOUsly 
the  peculiar  specm  belonging  lo  th«  two  gKBea  of  which  the  miilure  con- 
siated.  When  the  experimeDt  waa  made  in  gaacoua  compounda  capable  of 
being  dccompoaed  bj  the  electrical  current,  IhisdeccmpoBition  w&a  iDclicAt^d 
by  the  spectra  of  the  aeparated  coDBtitucntH  becoming  perceptible. 

Man;  jeara  ago  the  Hpectr»  of  colored  Samea  were  exADiined  bj  Sir  Jobn 
Herachel,  Fox  Talbot,  and  W.  A.  Miller.  Within  the  last  few  years  resulti 
of  the  greatest  importance  have  been  obtained  by  Kircbhoff  and  Bimsen, 


who  have  iDTeetigated  the  spectra  furnished  by  the  incandeseebce  of  TOla- 
tile  Bubstancea:  Iheae  rcaearchcs  hsTe  enriched  chemiBtrj  with  a  new 
method  of  analjeis, — the  analyaia  by  spectrum  obserTationa.  In  order  to 
recDgniie  one  of  the  metala  of  the  slkalieB  or  of  the  alkaline  earths,  jl  ia 
generallj  sufficienl  to  introduce  a  minute  quantity  of  a  moderately  volalite 
compound  of  the  metal  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  into  the  edge  of  the 
Tery  hot,  but  scarcely  lumiaous  flatne.  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  coal-gaa.  and 
to  examine  the  epectrum  which  is  furnished  by  the  flame  containing  the 
Taper  of  the  metal  or  its  compound.  Fig.  59  exhibits  the  apparatua  which 
IB  used  in  performing  experiments  of  this  description.  The  light  of  the 
flame  in  which  the  metallic  compound  is  evaporated  passes  through  the  fine 
slit  in  the  dise,  i,  into  a  lube,  the  opposite  end  of  ivhich  is  provided  with  a 
convex  lens.  This  lens  collects  the  rays  diverging  from  the  slit,  and  throws 
them  parallel  upon  the  prism,  p.  The  light  is  decomposed  by  the  priam. 
and  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  is  observed  by  means  of  the  telescope,  which 
may  be  turned  round  the  axis  of  the  stand  carrying  the  prism.  Foreign 
light  is  excluded  by  an  appropriate  covering. 

The  limits  of  this  elementary  treatise  do  not  permit  UB  to  describe  the 
ingenious  arrangements  which  have  been  contrived  for  sending  the  light 
trmn  different  sources  through  the  same  prism  at  different  heights,  whereby 
liieir  spectra,  the  solar  spectrum,  for  instance,  and  that  of  a  Same,  may  be 

? laced  in  a  parallel  position,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  thus  be  compared.* 
he  spectra  of  flames  in  which  different  substances  are  volaliliied  frequently 
exhibit  such  characteristically  dialinot  phetiomcna.  that  they  may  be  used 
with  the  greatest  advantage  ftfrllicdiscriminalion  of  these  substances.  Thus 
the  apectrum  of  a  flame  containing  sodium  (Na)  exhibits  a  bright  line  on 
•  B«  Ibe  artkla  "  Sp«tnl  Ao»ljiit."  bj  Ptot.  Rimoim,  Iu  WatU'i  DktiourT  pf  (SMBlitir, 
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the  jellow  portion,  the  spectrum  of  potassium  (K)  a  characteristic  bright 
line  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  red,  and  another  at  the  opposite  violet  limit 
of  the  spectrum.  Lithium  (Li)  shows  a  bright  brilliant  line  in  the  red,  and 
s  paler  line  in  the  jellow  portion :  strontium  (Sr)  a  bright  line  in  the  blue, 
one  in  the  orange,  and  six  less  distinct  ones  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  diagram  (fig.  58)  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dark 
lines  (Fraunhofer  s  lines),  and  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  flames  containing  the  yapors  of  compounds  of  the  several  metala 
enumerated. 

The  dellcacj  of  these  spectral  reactions  is  very  considerable,  but  unequal 
in  the  case  of  different  metals.  The  presence  of  jjij!,^ifi,jfj!jf  grain  of  sodium 
in  the  flame  is  still  easily  recognizable  by  the  bright  yellow  line  in  the 
^ectrum.  Lithium,  when  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  compound, 
imparts  to  the  flame  a  red  color ;  but  this  coloration  is  no  longer  perceptible 
when  a  volatile  sodium  compound  is  simultaneously  present,  the  yellow 
coloration  of  the  flame  predominating  under  such  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lithium  and  1000  parts  of 
9o«Jium  is  volAtilized  in  a  flame,  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  exhibits,  together 
with  the  bright  yellow  sodium  line,  likewise  the  red  line  characteristic  of 
lithium.  The  observation  of  bright  lines  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  pre- 
viously known  bodies  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements.  Thus, 
Bunsen  and  Kirohhoff,  when  examining  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  a 
mixture  of  alkaline  salt  was  evaporated,  observed  some  bright  lines,  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  known  elements,  and  were  thus  led  to 
th<?  discovery  of  the  two  new  metals,  caesium  and  rubidium.  By  the  same 
method  a  new  element,  thallium,  has  been  more  recently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Crookes. 

For  the  examination  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  metals,  the 
electric  spark,  passing  between  two  points  of  tlie  metal  under  examination, 
may  be*convenicntly  employed  as  a  source  of  light.  Small  quantities  of 
the  metal  are  invariably  volatilized ;  and  the  spectrum  developed  by  the 
electric  light  exhibits  the  bright  lines  characteristic  of  the  metal  employed. 
These  lines  were  observed  by  Wheatstone  as  early  as  1885.  This  method  of 
inTestigation  is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  examination  of  the  spectra 
of  the  heavy  metals. 

By  a  series  of  theoretical  considerations.  Professor  Kirchholf  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  is  reversed  —  t.  «., 
that  the  bright  lines  become  dark  lines,  if  there  be  behind  the  incandescent 
gas  a  very  luminous  source  of  light,  which  by  itself  furnishes  a  continuous 
spectrum.  Kirchholf  and  Bunsen  have  fully  confirmed  this  conclusion  by 
experiment.  Thus  a  volatile  lithium  salt  produces,  as  just  pointed  out,  a 
very  distinct  bright  line  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum ;  but  if  bright 
sunlight,  or  the  light  emitted  by  a  solid  body  heated  to  the  most  powerful 
incandescence,  be  allowed  to  fall  through  the  flame  upon  the  prism,  the 
ipectrum  exhibits,  in  the  place  of  this  bright  line,  a^lack  line  similar  in 
every  respect  to  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  like  manner 
the  bright  strontium  line  is  reversed  into  a  dark  line.  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen 
hare  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum are  bright  lines  thus  reversed.  In  their  conception,  the  sun  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  containing  a  certain  number  of  volatilized 
substances,  which  would  give  rise  in  the  spectrum  to  certain  bright  lines, 
if  the  light  of  the  solar  atmosphere  alone  could  reach  the  prism ;  but  the 
ititense  light  of  the  powerful  incandescent  body  of  the  sun  which  passes 
through  the  solar  atmosphere,  causes  these  bright  lines  to  be  reversed,  and 
to  appear  as  dark  lines  on  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum.  Kirchhoff  and 
l^unsen  have  thus  been  enabled  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  by  ascertaining  the  elements  which, 
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when  in  the  state  of  incandescent  vapor,  develop  bright  spectral  lines,  co- 
inciding with  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer's  line 
D  (fig.  68^  coincides  most  accurately  with  the  bright  spectral  line  of  sodium, 
and  maj  oe  artificially  produced  by  reversing  the  latter ;  sodium  would  thus 
appear  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Kirchhoff  has  proved, 
moreover,  that  sixty  bright  lines  perceptible  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  cor- 
respond, both  as  to  position  and  distinction,  most  exactly  with  the  same 
number  of  dark  lines  in  the  solaj-  spectrum ;  and,  accordingly,  he  believes 
iron,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  to  be  present  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  In  a 
similar  manner  this  physicist  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  presence  of 
several  other  elements  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

Abnorption  Spectra,  —  The  relative  quantities  of  the  several  colored  mjs 
absorbed  by  a  colored  medium  of  given  thickness  may  be  observed  by  view- 
ing a  line  of  light  through  a  prism  and  the  colored  medium;  the  spectrum 
will  then  be  seen  to  be  diminished  in  brightness  in  some  parts,  and  perhaps 
cut  off  altogether  in  others.  This  mode  of  observation  is  often  of  great  use 
in  chemical  analysis,  as  many  colored  substances  when  thus  examined  afford 
very  characteristic  spectra,  the  peculiarities  of  which  may  often  be  dis- 
tinguished, even  though  the  solution  of  the  substance  under  examination 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  colored  impurities  to  change  its  color  very 
considerably.  The  following  method  of  making  the  observation  is  given  by 
Professor  Stokes.* 

A  small  prism  is  to  be  chosen  of  dense  flint  glass,  ground  to  an  an^le  of 
60®,  and  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  eye  comfortably.  The  top  and 
bottom  should  be  flat,  for  convenience  of  holding  the  prism  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  laying  it  down  on  a  table,  so  as  not  to  scratch 
or  soil  the  faces.  A  fine  line  of  light  is  obtained  by  making  a  vertical  slit 
in  a  board  six  inches  square,  or  a  little  longer  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
adapting  to  the  aperture  two  pieces  of  thin  metal.  One  of  the  metal  pieces 
is  movable,  to  allow  of  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slit.  About  the^fiflicth 
of  an  inch  is  a  suitable  breadth  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  board  and 
metal  pieces  should  be  well  blackened. 

On  holding  the  board  at  arm's  length  against  the  sky  or  a  luminous  flame, 
the  slit  being,  we  will  suppose,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  viewing  the  line 
of  light  thus  formed  through  the  prism  held  close  to  the  eye,  with  its  edge 
vertical,  a  pure  spectrum  is  obtained  at  a  proper  azimuth  of  the  prism. 
Turning  the  prism  round  its  axis  alters  the  focus,  and  the  proper  focus  is 
got  by  trial.  The  whole  of  the  spectrum  is  not,  indeed,  in  perfect  focus  at 
once,  BO  that  in  scrutinizing  one  part  after  another  it  is  requisite  to  turn 
tlie  prism  a  little.  When  daylight  is  used,  the  spectrum  is  known  to  be 
pure  by  its  showing  the  principal  fixed  lines;  in  other  cases  the  focus  is  got 
by  the  condition  of  seeing  distinctly  the  other  objects,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  are  presented  in  the  spectrum.  To  observe  the  absorption-spec- 
trum of  a  liquid,  an  elastic  band  is  put  round  the  board  near  the  top,  and  a 
test-tube  containing  The  liquid  is  slipped  under  the  band,  which  holds  it  in 
its  place  behind  the  slit.  The  spectrum  is  then  observed  just  as  before,  the 
test-tube  being  turned  from  the  eye. 

To  observe  the  whole  progress  of  the  absorption,  diff'erent  degrees  of 
strength  must  be  used  in  succession,  beginning  with  a  strength  which 
does  not  render  any  part  of  the  spectrum  absolutely  black,  unless  it  be  oue 
or  more  very  narrow  bands,  as  otherwise  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
the  absorption  might  be  missed.  If  the  solution  be  contained  in  a  wedge- 
shaped  vessel  instead  of  a  test-tube,  the  progress  of  the  absorption  may  be 
watched  in  a  continuous  manner  by  sliding  the  vessel  before  the  eye.  Some 
observers  prefer  using  a  wedge-shaped  vessel  in  combination  with  the  slit, 
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Ihs  (Ut  being  perpendienlaT  to  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  la  thig  euHO  each 
llencnl  of  the  slil  forms  kn  elenentar;  Bprcirum  correeponding  to  >  thick- 
B«i  af  the  soluvion  which  inoreues  in  a  cri-i:inuous  maaner  from  the  edge 
■f  the  wedge,  where  it  T&aieheH.  Thia  ia  luc  mode  of  obBerrBlian  mdopled 
bj  filadatoDe.*' 

Fig.  GO  repreaents   the  effect   produced  ia  LhiB  waj  by  a  lolutioa  of 
'*-       'a  chloride,   and   fig.   61  that  produced  b j  •  eolation  of  potaasiiun 


The  right-band  side  of  these  fignrea  earrespoads  with  the  red  end  of  the 
tpeetrum;  the  letters  refer  lo  Fraunhofer'a  lines.  The  lower  part  of  each 
figure  shows  the  pnre  Rpeoimm  seen  thro jgh  the  thinnest  part  of  the  wedge ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  absorption,  aa  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  increases, 
is  wen  bj  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  spectrum  towards  ihe  upper  part 
of  the  figures. 

^noretertia.  — An  examination  into  a  peculiar  mode  of  analysis  of  light, 
discoTered  b;  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  a  ■oluliou  of  quinine  eutphale,  baa 
•ilhin  the  last  few  jeani  led  lo  (he  diaeoTery  of  a  moat  remarkable  ftct. 
Mr.  Stakes  has  obserTed  that  light  of  certain  refrangibility  and  color  is 
capable  of  c'speriencing  a  peculiar  influence  in  being  dispersed  by  certain 
media,  and  of  undergoing  [hereby  an  alteration  of  its  refrangibilil;  and  color. 
This  curiouB  change,  caliad  fluorescence,  can  be  produced  by  a  great  number 
of  bodies,  both  liquid  and  solid,  transparent  and  opaque.  Frequenll;  (he 
ekaage  affects  only  [he  extreme  limits;  at  o[her  times  larger  portions,  and 
in  a  few  casea  eTen  the  whole,  or.  at  all  crenti,  Iho  major  part  of  tlie  spec- 
trnm.  A  dilute  solution  of  qniaine  sulphate,  for  instance,  changes  the 
nolet  and  the  dark-blae  light  to  sky-blue ;  by  a  decoction  of  madder  in  a 
solatton  of  alum  all  raya  of  higher  refrangibility  than  yellow  are  converted 
into  yellowy  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  of  leaiea  all  the 
nj%  at  the  spectrum  bscome  red.  In  all  caaes  in  which  this  peculiar  pbo- 
nemtnon  presented  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  Mr.  Stokes  observed 
that  it  consisted  in  a  diminution  of  the  rerrangibility.  Tliug,  rays  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  refrangibility,  that  they  extend  far  beyond  (he  extreme 
linita  of  the  apsctrum  visible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  ren- 
dered luminous,  and  converted  into  blue  and  even  red  light. 

Do(!Bt,a  Rbfractioh  ahd  Folakicateon.  —  A  ray  of  common  light  made 
to  pus  throagh  certain  crystals  of  a  particular  order  is  found  to  undergo  a 
<ery  ramarkable  change.     It  becomes  split  or  divided  into  (wo  rays,  one  sf 
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Fig.  62. 


which  follows  the  general  law  of  refraotion,  while  the  other  takes  a  new 
and  extraordinary  course,  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  crystaL  This 
effect,  which  is  called  domblt  refractiotij  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Iceland  spar,  or  crystallised  calcium  carbonate.  On  placing  a  rhomb  of 
this  substance  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  which  a  mark  or  line  has  been 
made,  the  object  wiU  be  seen  double. 

Again,  if  a  ray  of  light  be  suffered  to  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass  at  an  angle 
of  66°  45^,  the  portion  of  the  ray  which  suffers  reflection  will  be  foimd  to 
have  acquired  properties  which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  for  on  throw^ing 
it,  at  the  same  angle,  upon  a  second  glass  plate,  it  will  be  obserred  that 
there  are  two  particular  positions  of  the  latter,  namely,  those  in  which  the 
planes  of  incidents  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  when  the  ray  of  light 
is  no  longer  reflected,  but  entirely  refracted.  Light  which  has  suffered  this 
change  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

The  light  which  passes  through  the  flrst  or  polariiing  plate  is,  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  this  peculiar  condition,  and  by  employing  a  series  of 

similar  plates  held  parallel  to  the  first,  this  effect  may 
be  greatly  increased;  a  bundle  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  plates  may  be  used  with  great  convenience  for  the 
experiment.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  light 
polarixed  by  transmission  in  this  manner  is  in  an  oppo- 
site state  to  that  polarized  by  reflection;  that  is,  when 
examined  by  a  second  or  analyzing  plate,  held  at  the 
angle  before  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  reflected 
when  the  other  is  transmitted,  and  to  be  dispersed  when 
the  first  is  reflected. 

It  is  not  every  substance  which  is  capable  of  polar- 
izing; light  in  this  manner;  glass,  water,  and  certain 
other  bodies  bring  about  the  change  in  question,  each 
having  a  particular  polarizing  angle  at  which  the  effect 
is  greatest.  The  metals  also  can,  by  reflection,  polariie 
the  light,  but  they  do  so  very  imperfectly.  The  two  rays  into  which  a 
pencil  of  common  light  divides  itself  in  parsing  through  a  doubly  refracting 
crystal  are  foun<l  on  examination  to  be  polarized  in  a  very  complete  manner, 
and  also  transversely,  the  one  being  capable  of  reflection  when  the  other 
vanishes  or  is  transmitted.  The  two  rays  are  said  to  be  polnrized  in  op- 
posite directions.  With  a  rhomb  of  transparent  Iceland  spar  of  tolerably 
large  dimensions,  the  two  oppositely  polarized  rays  may  be  widely  separated 
and  examined  apart. 

Certain  doubly  refracting  crystals  absorb  the  one  of  these  rays,  but  not 
the  other.  Through  a  plate  of  such  a  crystal  one  ray  passes  and  becomes 
entirely  polarized ;  the  other,  which  is  likewise  polarized,  but  in  another 
plane,  is  removed  by  absorption.  The  best  known  of  these  media  is  tour- 
maline. When  two  plates  of  this  mineral,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  are  held  with  their  axes  parallel,  as  in  fig.  63,  light  traverses  them 
both  freely;  but  when  one  of  them  is  turned  round  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  64,  so  as  to  make  the  axes  cross  at  right  angles,  the  light  is  almost 
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trboUy  stopped,  if  the  tourmalines  are  good.  A  plato  of  the  nnneral  thus 
becomes  an  excellent  test  for  discriminating  between  polarized  light  and 
tuat  which  has  not  undergone  the  change. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  phenomena  of  the  science  of  light  are  ex* 
hibited  when  thin  plates  of  doubly  refracting  substances  are  interposed 
beiweeo  the  polarizing  arrangement  and  the  analyzer. 

Instead  of  the  tourmaline  plate,  which  is  always  colored,  frequent  use  is 
ma?ie  of  two  NichoFs  prisms,  or  conjoined  prisms  of  calcium  carbouuie, 
which,  inconsequence  of  a  peculiar  cutting  and  combination,  possess  the 
property  of  allowing  only  one  of  the  oppositely  polarized  rays  to  pass.  A 
more  advantageous  meihod  of  cutting  and  combining  prisms  has  been  given 
by  M.  Foncault.  His  prisms  are  as  serviceable  as  and  less  expensive  than 
those  of  NichoL  If  two  Nichol's  or  Foucault's  prisms  be  placed  oue  behind 
the  other  in  precisely  similar  positions,  the  light  polarized  by  the  one  goes 
ihroagh  the  other  unaltered.  But  when  one  prism  is  slightly  turned  round 
in  its  setting,  a  cloudiness  is  produced ;  and  by  continuing  to  turn  the  prism, 
this  increases  until  perfect  darkness  ensues.  This  happens,  as  with  the  tour- 
maline plates,  when  the  two  prisms  cross  one  another.  The  phenomenon 
is  the  same  with  colorlc^  as  with  colored  light. 

Circular  Polarization. — ^Supposing  that  polarized  light,  colored,  for  ex- 
ample, by  going  through  a  plate  of  red  glass,  has  passed  through  the  first 
Nichol's  prism,  and  been  altogether  obstructed  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  second  prism,  then,  if  between  the  two  prisms  a  plate  of  rock- 
crystal  formed  by  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal, 
be  interposed,  the  light  polarized  by  the  first  prism  will,  by  passing  through 
the  plate  of  quartz,  be  enabled  partially  to  pass  through  the  second  N ichors 
prism.  Its  passage  through  the  second  prism  can  then  again  be  interrupted 
by  turning  the  second  pri!<m  round  to  a  certain  extent.  The  rotation  re- 
quired varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  rcyk-crystal,  and  also  with 
the  color  of  the  light  employed.  It  increases  from  red  in  the  following 
order — yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 

This  property  of  rock-crystal  was  discovered  by  Arago.  The  kind  of 
polarization  has  been  called  circular  polarization.  The  direction  of  the 
rotation  is  with  many  plates  towards  the  right  hand ;  in  other  plates  it  is 
towards  the  left.  The  one  class  is  said  to  possess  right-handed  polarization, 
the  other  class  left-handed  polarization.  For  a  long  time  quartz  was  the 
only  solid  body  know^n  to  exhibit  circular  polarization.  Others  have  since 
been  found  which  possess  this  property  in  a  far  higher  degree.  Thus,  a 
piste  of  cinnabar  acts  fifteen  times  more  powerfully  than  a  plate  of  quartz 
of  equal  thickness. 

Biot  observed  that  many  solutions  of  organic  substances  exhibit  the 
property  of  circular  polarization,  though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  rock- 
crystal.  Thus,  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  glucose,  and  tartaric  acid,  possess 
right-handed  polarization;  whilst  albumen,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  are  left-handed.  In  all  these  solutions  the  amount  of  circular 
polarization  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  and  the  thickness 
of  the  column  through  which  the  light  passes.  Hence  circular  polarization 
is  an  important  auxiliary  in  chemical  analysis.  In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  polarization  which  any  liquid  exhibits,  it  is  put  into  a  glass  tube 
not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  which  is  closed  with  glass 
plaies.  This  is  then  placed  between  the  two  Nichol's  prisms,  which  have 
previously  been  so  arranged  with  regard  to  each  other  that  no  light  could 
pass  through.  An  apparatus  of  this  description,  the  saccharimeter,  is  used 
for  determining  the  concentration  of  solutions  of  cane-sugar. 

The  form  of  this  instrument  may  be  seen  in  fig.  65.  The  two  NichoFs 
prisms  are  enclosed  in  the  corresponding  fastenings  a  and  b.  Between  the 
two  there  is  a  space  to  receive  the  tube,  which  is  filled  with  the  solution  of 
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sugar.  If  the  prisms  are  crossed  in  the  way  above  mentioned  before  the 
tube  is  put  in  its  place,  that  is,  if  they  are  placed  so  that  no  light  passes 
them,  then  by  the  actjon  of  the  solution  of  sugar  the  light  is  enabled  to 
pass,  and  the  Nichol's  prism,  a,  must  be  turned  through  a  certain  angle 
before  the  light  is  again  perfectly  stopped.  The  magnitude  of  this  angle  is 
observed  on  the  circular  disk  9  a,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  upon 
which,  by  the  turning  of  the  prism,  an  index  z  is  moved  along  the  dlTision. 
When  the  tube  is  exactly  ten  inches  long,  and  is  closed  at  both  ends  by  flat 
glass  plates,  and  when  it  is  filled  with  solution  containing  10  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  cane-sugar,  and  free  from  any  other  substance  possessing  an  ac- 
tion on  light,  the  angle  of  rotation  is  18*36*^.  Since  the  magnitude  of  this 
angle  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  and 
also  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  solution,  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  any  given  solution,  when  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  is  / 
inches,  and  the  angle  of  rotation  is  a  degrees,  can  be  determined  by  the 

equation  z  =  -j^. 

This  process  is  not  sufficient  when  the  solution  contains  cane-sugar  and 
uncrystallizable  sugar:  for  the  latter  rotates  the  ray  to  the  left;  in  that 

Kg.  65. 
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case  only  the  difference  of  the  two  actions  is  obtained.  But  if  the  whole 
quantity  of  sugar  be  changed  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  the  experi- 
ment be  repeated,  then  from  the  results  of  the  two  observations  the  quan- 
tity of  both  kinds  of  sugar  can  easily  be  calculated. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  exactly  that  position  of  the  Nichors  prisms  in  which 
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the  greatest  darkness  prevails.  To  make  the  measurements  more  exact  and 
easy,  Soleil  has  made  some  additions  to  the  apparatus.  At  q^  before  the 
prism  6,  a  plate  of  rock-crystal  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  is  phiced. 
It  is  diWded  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  half  consisting  of  quarts 
rotating  to  the  right  hand,  and  half  of  the  variety  which  rotates  to  the  left ; 
it  is  0*148  inch  (3*75  millimetre)  thick,  this  thickness  being  found  by  ex- 
periment to  prod  ace  the  greatest  difference  in  the  color  of  the  two  halves, 
vhen  one  prism  is  slightly  rotated.  The  solution  of  sugar  has  precisely  the 
same  action  on  the  rotation,  since  it  increases  the  action  of  the  half  which 
has  a  right-handed  rotation,  and  lessens  the  action  of  the  half  which  rotates 
to  the  left.  Hence  the  two  halves  will  assume  a  different  color  when  the 
smsUest  qoantity  of  sugar  is  present  in  the  liquid.  By  slightly  turning  the 
Nichol's  prism  a,  this  difference  can  be  again  removed.  8oleil  has  intro- 
duced another  more  delicate  means  of  effecting  this  at  the  part^,  which  he 
calls  the  compensator.  The  most  important  parts  of-  this  are  separately 
represented  in  fig.  65.  It  consists  of  two  exactly  equal  right-angled  prisms, 
of  left-handed  quartz,  whose  surfaces,  </  and  c,  arc  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis.  These  prisms  can,  by  means  of  the  screw  v  and  a  rack  and 
pioion,  be  made  to  slide  on  one  another,  so  that,  when  taken  together,  they 
form  a  plate  of  varying  thickness,  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces.  One  of 
the  frames  has  a  scale/),  the  other  a  vernier  n.  When  this  points  to  zero 
of  the  scale,  the  optical  action  of  the  two  prisms  is  exactly  compensated  by 
a  right-handed  plate  of  rock-crystal,  so  that  an  effect  is  obtained  as  regards 
circular  polarization,  as  if  the  whole  system  were  not  present.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  screw  is  moved,  and  thus  the  thickness  of  the  plate  formed 
by  the  two  prisms  is  changed  (we  will  suppose  it  increased),  then  a  left- 
hsnded  action  ensues,  which  must  be  properly  regulated,  until  it  compen- 
BAtes  the  opposite  action  of  a  solution  of  sugar.  Thus  a  convenient  method 
is  obtained  of  rendering  the  color  of  the  double  plate  uniform,  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  so  by  the  action  of  the  sugar. 

Faraday  has  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that,  if  a  very  strong  electric 
current  be  passed  round  a  substance  which  possesses  the  property  of  circular 
polarization,  the  amount  of  rotation  is  altered  to  a  considerable  degree. 

HiATIHO    AHD  C&SMICAL  RaTS  OF   THE    SOLAK   SPECTBUM. — The  luminOUS 

i^jB  of  the  sun  are  accompanied,  as  already  mentioned,  by  others  which 
possess  heating  powers.  If  the  temperature  of  the  different-colored  spaces 
in  the  spectrum  be  tried  with  a  delicate  thermometer,  it  will  be  found  to  in- 
crease from  the  violet  to  the  red  extremity,  and  when  the  prism  is  of  some 
particnlar  kinds  of  glass,  the  greatest  effect  will  be  manifested  a  little  beyond 
the  visible  red  rays.  The  position  of  the  greatest  heating  effect  in  the 
spectrum  materially  depends  on  the  absorptive  nature  of  the  glass.  Trans- 
parent though  this  medium  is  to  the  rays  of  light,  it  nevertheless  absorbs  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  heat  rays.  Transparent  rock-salt  is  almost 
without  absorptive  action  on  the  thermal  rays.  In  the  spectrum  obtained 
by  psssyig  the  solar  rays  through  prisms  of  rock-salt,  the  greatest  thermal 
effect  is  found  at  a  position  far  beyond  the  last  visible  red  rays.  It  is  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun  are 
unong  the  least  refrangible  components  of  the  solar  beam. 

Again,  it  has  long  been  known  that  chemical  changes  both  of  combination 
■nd  of  decomposition,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  can  be  effected  by 
the  action  of  light.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  at  common  tempera- 
tares  only  under  the  influence  of  light ;  and  parallel  cases  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  organic  chemistry.  The  blackening  and  decomposition  of  silver 
Mlts  are  familiar  instances  of  the  chemical  powers  of  the  same  agent.  Now, 
it  ia  not  always  the  luminous  part  of  the  ray  which  effects  these  changes ; 
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thoy  are  chiefly  produced  by  certain  itiTisiblo  rays,  which  accompany  the 
others,  and  are  found  most  abundantly  beyond  the  violet  part  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  is  there  that  certain  chemical  effects  are  most  marked,  although 
the  intensity  of  the  light  is  exceedingly  feeble.  From  the  fact  that  eiome 
salts  of  silver  are  less  readily  decomposed  by  the  luminous  —  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  rays  —  than  by  certain  rays  which  extend  beyond  the  or- 
dinary visible  spectrum,  it  has  been  concluded  that  there  exists  in  the  sun- 
beam, in  addition  to  heat  and  light,  a  principle  having  a  distinct  action,  to 
which  the  provisional  term  actinitm  has  been  given  —  from  AktU^  a  ray.  The 
actinic  rays  are  thus  directly  opposed  to  the  heating  rays  in  the  common 
spectrum  in  their  degree  of  rcfrangibility,  since  they  exceed  all  the  others 
in  this  respect.  The  luminous  rays,  too,  under  peculiar  conditions,  exert 
decomposing  powers  upon  silver  salts.  The  result  of  the  action  of  any  ray 
depends,  moreover,  greatly  on  the  physical  state  of  the  surface  upon  which 
it  falls,  and  on  thtf  chemical  constitution  of  the  body ;  indeed,  for  everj 
kind  of  ray  a  substance  may  be  found  which  under  particular  circumstances 
will  be  aflected  by  it;  and  tlius  it  appears  that  the  chemical  functions  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  set  of  rays  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

Upon  the  chemical  changes' produced  by  light  is  based  the  art  of  photo- 
fraphy.  In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  proposed  a  method  of 
copying  paintings  on  glass  by  placing  behind  them  white  paper  or  leather 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  became  decomposed  and 
blackened  by  the  transmitted  light  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
latter;  and  Davy,  in  repeating  these  experiments,  found  that  he  could  thus 
obtain  tolerably  accurate  representations  of  objects  of  a  texture  partly 
opaque  and  partly  transparent,  such  as  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects, 
und  even  copy  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  the  images  of  small  objects 
obtained  by  the  solar  microscope.  These  pictures,  however,  required  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  could  only  be  examined  by  candle-light,  otherwise 
they  became  obliterated  by  the  blackening  of  the  whole  surface  from  which 
the  salt  of  silver  could  not  be  removed  These  attempts  at  light-painting 
attracted  but  little  notice  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  papers, 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  January  and  February,  1889,  in  which 
he  detailed  two  methods  of  fixing  the  pictures  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  paper  impregnated  with  silver  chloride,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribed a  plan  by  which  the  sensibility  of  the  prepared  paper  may  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  required  for  receiving  impressions  from  the  images 
of  the  camera  obscura. 

Very  shortly  afterwards.  Sir  John  Herschel  proposed  to  employ  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  for  removing  the  excess  of  silver  chloride 
from  the  paper,  and  thus  preventing  the  further  action  of  light;  and  this 
plan  has  been  found  exceedingly  successful.  The  greatest  improvement, 
however,  which  the  curious  art  of  photogenic  drawing  has  received,  is  due 
to  Mr.  Talbot,  who,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  described 
a  method  by  which  paper  of  such  sensibility  could  be  prepared  as  to  per- 
mit its  application  to  the  taking  of  portraits  of  living  persons  by  the  aid 
of  a  good  camera  obscura,  the  time  required  for  a  perfect  impression 
seldom  exceeding  a  few  seconds.  The  plan  at  present  in  use  is  the 
following : 

Writing-paper  of  good  quality  is  washed  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of 
thirty  grain»  of  silver  nitrate  in  one  ounce  of  distilleil  water,  and  then  left 
to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  room ;  when  dry,  it  is  immersed  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  The  paper  is  then  soaked  in  water  for  half  an  hour, 
changing  the  water  three  or  four  times  to  remove  the  excess  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  is  then  dried.  These  operations  should  be  performed  by  candle- 
light.    When  required  for  use,  the  paper,  thus  coated  with  yellow  silver 
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iodide,  is  brushed  over  with  a  solution  made  by  adding  togolher  one  part 
of  a  soIutioQ  of  silver  nitrate,  fifty  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water;  two 
part<  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  three  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid;  after  a  few  seconds  the  excess  is  removed  by  blotting-paper.  This, 
which  is  called  Taibotype  or  CaLotype  puper,  is  now  ready  for  use;  exposure 
to  dilfa^d  dajligiit  for  one  second  suthces  to  make  an  impression  upon  ir, 
and  even  the  Uglit  of  the  moon  pro'duces  the  same  effect,  although  a  much 
longer  time  is  required.  For  landscapes  and  fixed  objects,  and  when  the 
paper  is  required  to  be  prepared  long  beforehand,  the  above  mixture  of 
"'ff olio-nitrate'*  should  be  diluted  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  volume.<4  of 
water,  since,  especially  in  hot  weather,  without  this  precaution  the  paper 
blackens  spontaneously. 

The  images  of  the  camera  obscura  are  at  first  invisible,  but  are  made  to 
appear  in  full  intensity,  by  once  more  washing  the  paper  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  the  silver  solution  (fifty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water)  and 
four  parts  of  the  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  image  soon  appears, 
and  should  be  folly  developed  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  picture  is  of  course  negative^  the  lights  and  shadows  being  reversed ; 
to  ohtAMi  potitwe  copies,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place  a  piece  of 
photographic  paper  prepared  with  silver  chloride,  or  a  piece  of  talbotype 
paper,  beneath  the  negative  cover,  to  press  the  two  papers  in  contact  by 
means  of  a  glass,  and  to  expose  the  whole  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a 
short  time,  or  longer  to  diffused  daylight. 

Before  this  can  be  done,  the  negative  must,  however,  be  fixed,  otherwise 
it  will  blacken:  this  is  done  temporarily  by  washing  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  bromide,  ten  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  rinsing  in 
common  water.  The  ultimate  fixing  is  effected  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  in  from  four  to  ten  parts  of  water: 
the  weaker  solution  should  be  used  hot,  about  82°  C.  (180°  F.),  and  the 
immersion  continued  until  the  yellow  tint  arising  from  the  undecoinposed 
iodide  disappears:  finally,  repeatedly  waahing  in  hot  water,  drying,  and 
saturating  with  white  wax,  terminates  the  process. 

The  positives  are  also  fixed  by  sodium  hyposulphite,  by  potassium  cyanide, 
or  by  ammonia;  all  of  which  act  by  removing  the  undecomposed  silver 
chloride.  The  conservation  of  the  positive  is  a  point  of  difficulty.  Mr. 
Malone  recommends  immersion  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
heated  to  about  82°  C. ;  a  change  of  tint  ensues,  and  greater  permanence  is 
acqaired.  After  removal  of  the  alkali  and  any  sulphur  and  chlorine  com* 
pounds  present,  the  picture  should  be  sized  and  hot-pressed,  or  varnished, 
keeping  the  finished  proof  most  carefully  excluded  from  sulphuretted 
T&pors. 

Sir  John  Herschcl  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  other  substances  can 
be  employed  in  these  photographic  processes  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
siugular  deoxidizing  effects  of  certain  portions  of  the  solar  rays.  Paper 
washed  with  a  solution  of  ferric  salt  becomes  capable  of  receiving  impres- 
Bions  of  this  kind,  which  may  afterwards  be  made  evident  by  potassium  fcr« 
ricjanide,  or  gold  chloride.  Vegetable  colors  are  also  acted  upon  in  a  very  cu- 
rious and  apparently  definite  manner  by  the  different  parts  pf  the  spectrum. 

The  daguerreotype,  the  announcement  of  which  was  firs^  made  in  the 
summer  of  1889,  by  M.  Daguerre,  who  had  been  occi^pied  yrii^  this  subgect 
from  1826,  if  not  earlier,  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  decomposing 
effects  of  the  solar  rays.  A  clean  ai^d  highly  polished  plate  of  silvered 
copper  is  exposed  for  a  certaii^  period  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and  then 
triuisported  to  the  camera  obscura.  In  the  most  improved  state  of  the  pro- 
cesii,  a  very  short  time  suffices  for  effecting  the  necessary  change  in  the 
film  of  silver  iodide.  The  picture,  however,  only  becomes  visible  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  Taper  of  merQury,  which  attaches  itself,  in  the  form  of  exceed? 
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ingly  minute  globules,  to  those  parts  which  have  been  most  acted  upon,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  lights,  the  shadows  being  formed  by  the  dark  polish  of  the 
metallic  plate.  Lastly,  the  drawing  is  washed  with  sodium  hyposulphite, 
to  remove  the  undecomposed  silver  iodide  and  render  it  permanent. 

The  images  of  objects  thus  produced  bear  the  most  minute  examination 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  smallest  details  being  depicted  with  perfect 
fidelity. 

Great  improvements  have  been  necessarily  made  in'  the  application  of 
this  beautiful  art  to  taking  portraits.  By  the  joint  use  of  bromine  and 
iodine  the  plates  are  rendered  far  more  sensitive,  and  the  time  of  sitting  is 
shortened  to  a  very  few  seconds.  In  fact,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate  has  been  so  increased,  that  excellently  defined  pictures  of 
objects  in  rapid  motion,  horses  jumping,  ships  sailing,  &c.,  have  been  ob- 
tained. When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  color  of  the  plate  is  much 
improved  by  the  deposition  of  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  gold,  which  com- 
municates a  warm  purplish  tint,  and  removes  the  previous  dull  leaden-gray 
hue,  to  most  persons  very  offensive. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  paper  for  the  talbotypc  has  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  various  substitutes:  albumen  on  glass  and  collodion  are  used  with 
success;  a  soluble  iodide,  or  some  analogous  salt,  is  mixed  with  either 
liquid,  and  the  mixture  applied  to  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate,  dried,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate ;  thus  a  sensitive  coating  is  formed, 
upon  which  the  images  of  the  camera  or  microscope  are  thrown,  and  de- 
veloped by  subsequent  treatment  with  deoxidizing  agents, — cither  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  gallic  acid,  or  a  ferrous  salt  may  bo  used.  The  fixing  is  accom- 
plished by  sodium  hyposulphite.  The  result  is  either  negative  or  positive 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  proofs  on  porcelain  or  glass  may  be  burned 
in,  and  perhaps  thus  rendered  indestructible  by  time. 

Etching  and  lithographic  processes,  by  combined  chemical  and  photo- 
graphic agency,  promise  to  be  of  considerable  utility.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  Niepce :  he  applied  a  bituminous  coating  to  a  metal  plate,  upon  which  an 
engraving  was  superimposed.  The  light  being  thus  partially  interrupted, 
acted  unequally  upon  the  varnish;  a  liquid  hydro-carbon,  petroleum^  used 
as  a  solvent,  removed  the  bitumen  wherever  the  light  had  not  acted ;  an 
engraving  acid  could  now  bite  the  unprotected  metal,  which  could  event- 
ually be  printed  from  in  the  usual  way.  Dr.  Donn^  and  Dr.  Berres,  by 
submitting  the  daguerreotype  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  its  vapor,  ob- 
tained etchings  from  which  proofs  could  be  taken.  Mr.  Grove,  by  using 
chlorine  evolved  by  voltaic  agency,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  more  manage- 
able process  Very  successful  results  have  also  been  obtained  by  M.  Fizeau, 
who  submits  the  daguerreotype  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  common  salt,  and  potassium  nitrate,  when  the  silver  only  is  attacked, 
the  mercurialized  portion  of  the  image  resisting  the  acid;  an  etching  is  thus 
obtained  following  minutely  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture.  To 
deepen  this  etching,  the  silver  chloride  formed  is  removed  by  ammonia,  the 
plate  is  boiled  in  caustic  potassa  and  again  treated  with  acid,  and  so  on  till  the 
etching  is  of  sufficient  depth.  In  extreme  cases  electro-gilding  is  resorted 
to,  and  an  engraving  acid  used  to  get  still  more  powerful  impressions. 

Among  the  latest  results  are  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Talbot  on  steel  plates: 
ho  uses  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  gelatin,  which  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  light;  the  parts  not  affected  are  removed  by  washing. 
Platinum  tetrachloride  is  used  as  an  etching  liquid ;  it  has  the  advantage 
of  biting  with  greater  regularity  than  nitric  acid. 

The  bitumen  process  of  M.  Niepce  has  been  applied  to  lithographic  stone; 
and  positives  obtained  from  negative  talbotypcs  have  been  printed  off  by 
a  modification  of  the  ordinary  lithographic  process.  M.  Niepce  finds  that 
ether  dissolves  the  altered  bitumen,  while  naphtha,  or  benzol,  attacks  by 
preference  the  bitumen  in  its  normal  condition. 
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IF  ft  red-hot  ball  be  placed  upon  a  metallic  support,  aftd  left  to  itself, 
cooling  immediately  commences,  and  only  stops  wlien  tlie  temperature 
of  the  ball  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  effect  takes 
place  in  three  ways :  heat  is  conducted  away  from  the  ball  through  the 
substance  or  the  support;  another  portion  is  removed  by  the  convectiye 
power  of  the  air:  and  the  residue  is  thrown  off  from  the  heated  body  in 
straight  lines  or  rays  which  pass  through  air  without  interruption,  and 
become  absorbed  by  neighboring  objects  which  happen  to  be  presented 
to  their  impact. 

This  radiant  or  radiated  heat  resembles,  in  very  many  respects,  ordinary 
light;  it  moTes  with  great  velocity ;  it  suffers  reflection  frum  surfaces;  it 
enters  and  traverses  media,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  refraction,  ab- 
iorption,  and  pol&rization ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  all  these  cases  obedient  to  the 
same  laws  which  regulate  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  optics. 

The  fact  of  the  rejieetion  of  heat  may  be  very  easily  proved.  If  a  person 
stand  before  a  fire  in  such  a  position  that  his  face  may  he  screened  by  the 
mantelshelf,  and  if  he  then  take  a  bright  piece  of  metal,  as  a  sheet  of 
tinned  plate,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  be  seen  by 
reflection,  a  distinct  sensation  of  heat  will  at  the  same  moment  be  felt. 

The  apparatus  best  fitted  for  studying  these  facts  consists  of  a  pair  of 
concave  metallic  mirrors  of  the  form  called  parabolic.     The  parabola  is  a 
curve  possessing  very  peculiar  properties,  one  of  the 
most  prominent    being  the  following: — A  tangent  Fig.W. 

drawn  to  any  part  of  the  curve  makes  equal  angles 
with  two  lines,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  the  point 
where  the  tangent  touches  the  curve  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  what  is  called  the  axis  of  the  parabola, 
and  the  other  from  the  same  spot  through  a  point  in 
front  of  the  curve  called  .the  focus.  It  results  from 
this  that  parallel  rays,  either  of  light  or  heat,  falling 
apon  a  mirror  of  this  particular  curvature  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  parabola,  will 
be  all  reflected  to  a  single  point  at  tho  focus ;  and 
rays  diverging  from  this  focus,  and  impinging  upon 
the  mirror,  will,  after  reflection,  become  parallel 
(fig.  66). 

For  practical  purposes  the  parabolic  reflector  is 
generally  replaced  by  a  spherical  mirror  of  but  little  extent  as  compared 
with  its  radius  of  curvature.  The  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
vature to  the  middle  of  the  reflector,  t.  «.,  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  is  the 
prindpal  axia^  and  the  middle  of  this  radius  is  the  focus  of  the  spherical 
reflector.  This  focus  exhibits  nearly  all  the  characters  of  the  focus  of  the  par- 
abolic reflector.  The  spherical  reflector  is  much  more  easily  constructed  thnn 
the  parabolic ;  it  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  that  every  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  curvature  towards  the  surface  of  tho  mirror  may  be 
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looked  upon  as  an  axis  (collateral  axis),  and  the  middle  of  such  line 
focus  (collateriil  focuH),  and  used  as  such. 

If  two  such  mirrors  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  so  adjusted  that  their  axes  shall  be  coincident,  and  a  hot 
body  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  while  a  thermometer  occupies  that  of 
the  other,  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  heat  will  become  manifest  by 
their  effect  upon  the  instrument.  In  this  manner,  with  a  pair  of  by  no 
means  Ycry  perfect  mirrors,  18  inches  in  diameter,  separated  by  an  interral 
of  20  feet  or  more,  amadou  or  gunpowder  may  be  readily  fired  by  a  red- 
liot  ball  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror  (fig.  67). 

Fig.  87. 


The  power  of  radiation  yaries  exceedingly  with  different  bodies,  as  may- 
be ensily  proved.  If  two  similar  vessels  of  equal  capacity,  and  constructed 
of  thin  metal,  one  having  its  surface  highly  polished,  while  that  of  the 
other  is  covered  wfth  Inuipblack,  be  filled  with  hot  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  their  rate  of  cooling  observed  from  time  to  time  with  a 
ihermometer,  it  will  be  constantly  found  that  the  blackened  vessel  loses 
h«ai  much  faster  than  tile  one  with  bright  surfaces;  and  since  both  are 
put  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  other  respects,  this  difference,  which  will 
often  amount  to  many  degrees,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  emissive 
power  of  the  film  of  soot. 

By  another  arrangement,  a  numerical  comparison  can  be  made  of  these 
differences.  A  cubical  metallic  vessel  is  prepared,  each  of  whose  sides 
is  in  a  different  condition,  one  being  polished,  another  rough,  a  third  cov- 
ered with  lampblack,  &c.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  kept  constantly 
at  100^  by  a  small  steam-pipe.  Each  of  its  sides  is  then  presented  in  suc- 
cession to  a  good  concave  mirror,  having  in  its  focus  one  of  the  bulbs  of 
the  differential  thermometer  before  described  ffig.  2G),  the  bulb  itself 
being  blackened.  The  effect  produced  on'  this  instrument  is  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  comparative  radiating  powers  of  the  different  surfaces. 
Sir  John  Leslie  obtained  by  this  method  of  experimenting  tlie  following 
results : 


£mii«siTP  power. 

Emissive  txywer 

Lampblack  . 

.      100 

Tarnished  lead 

.     46 

Writiug-paper 

98 

Clean  lead 

19* 

Glass   . 

.       DO 

Polished  iron 

.     16 

Graphite  . 

75 

Polished  silver 

12 

*  Tho  KiipiiOfMNl  {iiflnenco  of  mere  difference  of  siirfnce  has  heen  calloil  In  qnostlonby  Melloni, 
wlio  sitti'ibnteM  tn  other  ciuuies  the  effects  observed  by  Leslie  and  others,  among  which  super* 
flciHl  uxidHtion  mill  differeiiceit  of  phyHiciil  condition  with  respect  to  hurdnoss  and  dtjnidty  are 
itinong  the  most  inipurtiint.  With  metals  not  subject  to  tarnish,  Mcmtching  the  surtate  tn- 
crfix^j  tlie  cmiiiHive  power  when  the  plates  have  IxH'n  rolled  or  hammered,  t.  e.,  are  in  a  com- 
pri«sed  state,  and  dindniMhes  It,  on  tlie  contrary,  when  the  metal  has  been  cast  and  rarefully 
polished  witliout  Imrnishing.  In  the  case  of  Wory,  marble,  and  jet,  whore  compression  cannot 
talie  place,  no  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  radiating  power  of  polished  aud  rough  aurfaoA 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.,  Ixx.  435.) 
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The  best  reflecting  surfaces  are  always  the  worst  radiators;  polished 
metal  reflects  nearly  all  the  heat  that  falls  upon  it,  while  its  radiating 
power  is  the  feeblest  of  any  substance  tried,  and  lampblack,  which  reflects 
nothing,  radiates  most  perfectly. 

The  power  of  absorbmff  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of 
emission.  The  polished  metal  mirror,  in  the  experiment  with  the  red-hot 
ball,  remains  quite  cold,  although  only  a  few  inches  from  the  latter;  or, 
again,  if  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  be  laid  upon  paper,  and  a  heated  iron  held 
oTer  it  untn  the  paper  is  completely  scorched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  film 
of  metal  has  perfectly  defended  that  portion  beneath  it. 

The  faculty  of  absorption  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  influenced  by  color. 
Dr.  Franklin  found  that  when  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colors  were  placed 
on  enow  exposed  to  the  feeble  sunshine  of  winter,  the  snow  beneath  became 
Dneqoally  melted,  the  eff'ect  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
color;  and  Br.  Stark  has  since  obtained  a  similar  result  by  a  ditferent 
method  of  experimenting.  According  to  the  late  researches  of  Melloni, 
this  effect  depends  less  on  the  color  than  on  the  nature  of  the  coloring 
matter  which  coTers  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  According  to  Melloni,  color 
<ioes  not  influence  absorption  when  the  heat  rays  are  emitted  from  a  non- 
luminous  source,  such  as  a  cube  filled  with  hot  water ;  it  has,  however, 
great  effect  on  the  absorption  of  heat  rays  given  off  from  a  luminous  body, 
as  the  sun,  &o. 

These  facta  afford  an  explanation  of  two  very  interesting  and  important 
natural  phenomena,  namely,  the  origin  of  dew,  and  the  cause  of  the  land- 
and  sea-breezes  of  tropical  countries.  While  the  sun  remains  above  the 
horizon,  the  heat  radiated  by  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  space  is  com- 
pensated by  the  absorption  of  the  solar  beams;  but  when  the  sun  sets,  and 
the  supply  ceases,  while  the  emission  of  heat  goes  on  as  actively  as  before, 
the  surface  becomes  cooled  until  its  temperature  sinks  below  that  of  the 
air.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  earth  of  course  participates  in  this  re- 
duction of  temperature ;  the  aqueous  vapor  present  speedily  reaches  its 
point  of  maximum  density,  and  then  begins  to  deposit  moisture,  whose 
quantity  will  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  cooling  process  has  been  carried. 

It  is  observed  that  dew  is  most  abundant  in  a  clear  calm  night,  suc- 
ceeding a  hot  day:  under  these  circumstances  the  quantity  of  vopor  in 
the  air  is  usually  very  great,  and  at  the  same  time  radiation  proceeds  with 
most  facility.  At  such  times  a  thermometer  laid  on  the  ground  will,  after 
some  time,  indicate  a  temperature  of  6®,  8°,  or  even  10^  below  that  of  the 
ur  a  few  feet  higher.  Clouds  hinder  the  formation  of  dew  by  reflecting 
hack  to  the  earth  the  heat  radiated  from  its  surface,  and  thus  preventing 
the  necessary  reduction  of  temperature ;  and  the  same  off'ect  is  produced 
by  a  screen  of  the  thinnest  material  stretched  at  a  little  height  above  the 
groand.  In  this  manner  gardeners  often  preserve  delicate  plants  from 
destrnction  by  the  frosts  of  spring  and  autumn.  The  piercing  cold  felt 
just  before  and  at  8unrise,even  in  the  height  of  summer,  is  the  consequence 
of  this  refrigeration  having  reached  its  maximum. 

Wind  also  effectually  prevents  the  deposition ,  of  dew,  by  constantly 
renewing  the  air  lying  upon  the  earth  before  it  has  had  its  temperature 
sulficiently  reduced  to  cause  condensation  of  moisture. 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  ipade  by  exposing  on  the  ground  at 
night  bodies  which  differ  in  their  powers  of  radintion.  If  a  piece  of  black 
eloth  and  a  plate  of  bright  metal  be  thus  treated,  the  former  will  be  often 
found  in  the  morning  covered  with  dew,  while  the  latter  remains  dry. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  are  certain  periodical  winds  common  to  most  sea- 
coasts  within  the  tropics,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  those  regions.  It 
is  observed  that  a  few  hours  after  sunrise  a  breeze  springs  up  at  sea,  and 
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blows  directly  on  shore,  and  that  its  intensity  increases  as  the  day 
adTances,  and  declines  and  gradually  expires  near  sunset.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  wind  arises  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  the 
land  towards  the  sea,  lasts  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  only  ceases  with 
the  reappearance  of  the  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  giye  an  explanation  of  these  effects.  When  the  sun  nliines 
at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  tea,  the  two  become 
unequally  heated,  because  the  water,  although  it  possesses  greater  power 
of  absorbing  heat,  is  yet  more  slowly  warmed,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  capacity  for  heat,  and  the  greater  depth  to  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  can  penetrate.  Tlie  air  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground,  being 
expanded  by  heat,  rises,  and  has  its  place  supplied  by  colder  air  flowing 
from  the  sea,  producing  the  sea-breeze.  When  the  sun  sets,  both  sea  nnd 
land  begin  to  cool  by  radiation :  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  latter  will,  how- 
ever, far  exceed  that  of  the  former,  and  its  temperature  will  rapidly  fall. 
The  air  above  becoming  cooled  and  condensed,  flows  outwards  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  and  displaces  the  warmer  air  of  the  ocean. 
In  this  manner,  by  an  interchange  of  air  between  sea  and  land,  the  other- 
wise oppressive  heat  is  moderated,  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  who 
inhabit  such  localities.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  extend  to  a  small  distance 
only  from  shore,  but  afford,  notwithstanding,  essential  aid  to  coasting 
navigation,  since  vessels  on  either  tack  enjoy  a  fair  wind  during  the 
greater  part  of  both  diiy  and  night. 

/  TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT;  DIATHERMANCT. 

Rays  of  heat,  in  passing  through  air.  receive  scarcely  more  obstmction 
than  those  of  light  under  similar  circumstances;  but  with  other  trans- 
parent media  the  case  is  different.  If  a  parabolic  mirror  be  taken,  and 
its  axis  directed  towards  the  sun,  the  rays  both  of  heat  and  light  will  be 
reflected  to  the  focus,  which  will  exhibit  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  fuse  a  piece  of  metal,  or  fire  a  combustible  body.  If  a  plate  of  glass  be 
now  placed  between  the  mirror  and  the  sun,  the  effect  will  be  perceptibly 
diminished. 

Now,  let  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  heat  of  a  kettle  filled 
with  boiling  water ;  the  heat  will  be  concentrated  by  reflection  as  before, 
but,  on  interposing  the  glass,  the  heating  effect  at  the  focus  will  be  reduced 
to  nothing.  Thus,  the  rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun  traverse  even 
glass  in  considerable  quantity,  but  not  so  easily  as  air,  whilst  rays  from 
hot  water  are  entirely  stopped  by  glass. 

In  the  year  1833,  M.  Melloni  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly valuable  researches  on  this  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  detail 
in  various  volumes  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.*  It  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  describe  the  method  of  operation 
followed  by  this  philosopher. 

Not  long  before,  two  very  remarkable  facts  had  been  discovered :  Orsted, 
in  Copenhagen,  showed  that  a  current  of  electricity, 
however  produced,  exercises  a  singular  and  perfectly  Fig-  6S. 

definite  action  on  a  magnetic  needle;  and  Seebeck,  in     — »• 

Berlin,  found  that  an  electric  current  may  be  generated 
by  the  unequal  effects  of  heat  on  different  metals  in  con- 
tact. If  a  wire  conveying  an  eleetrical  current  be 
brought  near  a  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  will  imme- 
diately niter  its  position  and  assume  a  new  one  as  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  wire  as  the  mode  of  suspension 
and  the  magnetisfti  of  the  earth  will  permit.  Yihen  the 
wire,  for  example,  is  placed  directly  over  thi  needle 

*  Tnuiftlated  also  in  Taylor's  **  Scientific  Momoirs." 
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and  parftllel  to  its  length,  while  the  current  it  carries  trayels  from  north  to 
Booth,  the  needle  is  deflected  from  its  ordinary  directioDf  and  the  north 
pole  driTen  to  the  eastward.  When  the  current  is  reversed,  the  same  pole 
deviates  to  an  equal  amount  towards  the  wesL  Placing  the  wire  below 
the  needle  instead  of  above,  produces  the  same  effect  as  reversing  the 
earrenL 

When  the  needle  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  currents  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below,  they  will  obviously 
concur  in  their  effects.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  wire  carrying 
the  current  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  the  needle  placed  between  the  two  por- 
tions; and  since  eyery  time  the  bending  is  repeated,  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
current  is  made  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  needle,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  eurrent,  too  feeble  to  produce  any  effect  when  a  simple  straight 
wire  is  employed,  may  be  made  by  this  contrivance  to  exhibit  a  powerful 
action  on  the  magnet.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  instrnmenta  called  galvanomeiera,  galvano- 
*€op«»^  or  muU^UerSy  are  constructed ;  they  serve 
not  only  to  indicate  the  existence  of  electrical 
earrents.  but  to  show,  by  the  effects  upon  the 
needle,  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving. 
The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily increased  by  the  use  of  a  very  long 
coil  of  wire  and  two  needles  of  equal  strength, 
and  with  opposite  poles  conjoined  (fig.  80).  These  needles  are  hung  by 
untwisted  silk,  one  between  the  coils  and  the  other  above  them,  so  that  the 
current  acts  in  the  same  direction  on  both.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  has 
some  influence  on  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument.  For  the  following 
experiments  it  should  not  be  less  than  ^^  of  an  inch  thick. 

Where  two  pieces  of  different  metals,  connected  together  at  each  end, 
have  one  of  their  joints  more  heated  than  the  other,  an  electric  current  is 
immediately  set  up.     Of  all  the  metals  tried, 
bismuth  and  antimony  form  the  most  power- 
ful combination.     A  single  pair  of  bars  hav- 
ing one  of  their  junctions  heated  in  the  man- 
ner shown   (fig.  70),  can  develop  a  current 
strong   enough   to  deflect  a  compass-needle 
placed  within;  and,  by  arranging  a  number 
in  a  scries  and  heating  their  alternate  ends, 
the  intensity  of   the   current  may  be   very 
much  increased.      Such   an   arrangement   is 
called  a  thermo-electric  pile.     Mulloni  con- 
structed a  very  small  thermo-electric  pile  of  • 
this  kind,  containing  fifty-five  slender  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  laid  side 
by  side  and  soldered  together  at  their  alternate  ends,  as  shown  in  natural  size 
in  fig  71.   He  connected  this  pile  with  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  multiplier,  and  found  himself  in 
the  possession  of  an  instrument  for  measuring 
small  variations  of  temperature,  far  surpassing 
in  delicacy  the  air- thermometer  in  its  most  sen- 
sitive form,   and  having   great   advantages   in 
other  respects  over  that  instrument  when  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  to  which  he  devoted  it. 
The  substances  whose  powers  of  transmission 
were  to  be  examined  were  cut  into  plates  of  a 
determinate   thickness,  and,   after   being   well 
polished,  arranged  in  succession  in  front  of  the 
Utile  pile,  the  extremity  of  which  was  blackened 
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to  promote  the  alsorption  of  the  rays.  A  perforated  poreen,  the  are«  of 
whose  aperture  equalled  that  of  the  faoe  of  the  pile,  was  placed  between 
the  source  of  heat  and  the  body  under  trial,  while  a  second  screen  serred 
to  intercept  all  radiation  until  the  moment  of  the  experiment. 

After  much  preliminary  labor/ for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities 
of  the  apparatus  and  the  value  of  its  indications,  an  extended  series   of 


Fig.  12. 


researches  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  during  a  long  period  with  great 
success ;  some  of  the  most  curious  results  are  given  in  the  annexed  table. 
Four  different  sources  of  heat  were  employed  in  these  experiments, 
diff'ering  in  their  nature  and  in  their  degrees  of  intensity:  the  naked  flame 
of  an  oil-lamp ;  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  redness ;  blackened  cop- 
per at  890° ;  and  the  same  heated  to  100°. 


SabBtoncei. 
(Thickness  of  plate  0-1  inch,  nearly.) 


Rock-salt',  transparent  and  colorless 

Fluor-spar,  colorless 

Hock-salt,  muddy 

Beryl       .... 

Fluor-spar,  greenish   . 

Iceland  spar    . 

Plate- glass  .... 

Rock-crystal  .    •  . 

Rock-crystal,  brown   . 

Tourmaline,  dark-green  . 

Citric  acid,  transparent 

Alum,  transparent . 

Sugar-candy 

Fluor-spar,  green,  translucent 

Ice,  pure  and  transparent  . 


Tcansmisaion  of  100  raja 
of  heat  from 


I 
s 


•T  a 

04 


92 

92 

78 

69 

65 

65 

54 

23 

46 

38 

89 

28 

39 

24 

88 

28 

87 

28 

18 

16 

11 

2 

9 

2 

8 

0 

8 

6 

6 

0 

ast 


92 

42 

65 

13 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


«P 


92 

83 

65 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


On  examining  this  remarkable  tabic,  which  is  an  abstract  of  one  much 
more  extensive,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  want  of  connection 
between  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  and  that  of  transmitting  light. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  oil-lamp  as  the  source  of  heat:  out  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  represented  by  100  rays  falling  upon  the  pile,  the  proportion 
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trtasmitted  by  similar  plates  of  rock-salt,  glass,  and  alum,  maybe  expressed 
by  the  numbers,  92,  39,  and  9;  and  yet  these  bodies  are  equally  trans- 
parent with  respcet  to  light.  Generally  speaking,  col<»r  was  found  to 
interfere  with  the  transmissive  power,  but  to  a  very  untqual  extent:  thas, 
in  fluor-spar,  colorless,  greenish,  and  deep  green,  the  quantities  transmitted 
were  78,  46,  and  8,  while  the  difference  between  colorless  and  brown  rock- 
crystal  was  only  1.  Bodies  absolutely  opaque,  as  wood,  metals,  and  black 
marble,  stopped  the  rays  completely,  although  it  was  found  that  the  faculty 
of  transmission  was  possessed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  some  whicli  wero 
Dearly  in  thai  condition,  as  thick  plates  of  brown  quartz,  black  mica,  and 
black  glass. 

A  great  difference  is  noticed  in  heat-rays  derived  from  different  sources. 
Out  of  100  rays  from  each  source  which  fell  on  rock-salt,  the  same  pro- 
portion was  always  transmitted  whether  the  rays  proceeded  from  the  in- 
tensely heated  flame,  the  red-hot  platinum  wire,  or  the  copper  at  31)0^  or 
100°;  but  this  is  true  of  no  other  substance  in  the  list.  In  the  ease  of 
plate-glass,  we  have  the  numbers  89,  24,  6,  and  0  as  representatives  of  the 
comparative  quantities  of  heat  transmitted  through  the  plate  from  each 
source;  or  in  three  varieties  of  fluor-spar,  as  in  ihe  following  statement: 


Flune. 

Bed  best 

8900. 

100°. 

Colorless 

.     78 

69 

42 

83 

Greenish    . 

46 

88 

24 

20 

Bark  green 

.      8 

6 

4 

8 

One  substance,  beryl,  out  of  100  rays  from  the  intensely  heated  source, 
suffers  54  to  pass;  and  out  of  the  same  number  (that  is,  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat)  from  metal  at  100^  none  at  all;  whilst  another  substance,  fluor- 
spar, transmits  rays  from  the  two  sources  mentioned  in  the  proportion  of 
8  to  8. 

These,  and  many  other  curious  phenomena,  are  fully  and  completely  ex- 
plained on  the  suppo:4ition,  that  among  the  invisible  rays  of  heat  differences 
are  to  be  found  exactly  analogous  to  those  differences  between  rays  of  light 
vhich  we  are  accustomed  to  call  colors.  Rock-salt  and  air  arc  the  only  sub- 
stances yet  known  which  are  truly  diathermanoua,  or  equally  transparent  to 
til  kinds  of  heat-rays :  they  are  to  the  latter  what  white  glass  or  water  is 
to  light;  they  suffer  rays  of  every  description  to  pass  with  equal  facility. 
All  other  bodies  act  like  colored  glasses,  absorbing  certain  rays  more  abund- 
antly than  the  rest,  and  eoloringy  as  it  were,  th^  heat  which  passes  through 
ihem. 

These  beat  tints  have  no  direct  relation  to  ordinary  colors;  their  exist- 
ence is,  nevertheless,  almost  as  clearly  made  out  as  that  of  the  colored 
Tays  of  the  spectrum.  Bodies  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  emit 
rays  of  such  a  tint  only  as  to  be  transmissible  by  a  few  substances:  as  the 
leniperature  rises,  rays  of  other  heat-colors  begin  to  make  their  appearatice, 
and  transmission  of  some  portion  of  these  rays  takes  place  through  a  grent 
number  of  bodier<;  while  at  the  temperature  of  intense  ignition  we  find 
rays  of  all  colors  thrown  out,  some  of  which  will  certainly  find  their  way 
through  a  great  variety  of  substances.  The  kind  of  rays  emitted  by  dit- 
ferent  bodies  of  the  same  temperature  is  by  no  means  the  same,  but  seems 
XDAterially  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  radiating  body.  When  a  bundle 
of  heterogeneous  rays  passes  through  a  medium,  those  of  one  kind  are 
powerfully  absorbed,  while  those  of  another  are  not  affected.  By  their 
transmission  through  the  body  the  rays  have  undergone  a  sifting;  if  now 
these  sifted  rays  be  passed  through  a  second  plate  of  the  same  medium,  a 
much  smaller  proportiunal  loss  will  occur  than  in  the  ca.«e  of  the  first  plate, 
becaase  ihe  rays  which  the  medium  readily  takes  up  are  mostly  wanting, 
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while  those  which  easily  pass  through  the  body  in  question  are  present  in 
more  notable  quantity.  The  same  thing  happens  when  a  number  of  plates 
are  interposed;  the  rays  after  traversing  one  plate  are  but  little  inter- 
rupted by  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

By  cutting  rock-salt  into  prisms  and  lenses,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
radiated  heat  may  be  refracted  like  ordinary  light,  and  its  beams  made  to 
converge  or  diverge  at  pleasure :  and,  lastly,  to  complete  the  analogy,  it 
has  been  shown  to  manifest  the  phenomena  of  interference,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  polarization  by  transmission  through  plates  of  double-re- 
fracting minerals,  in  the  manner  as  light  itself. 

The  absorptive  power  of  gases  and  vapors  for  rays  of  heat  by  which 
they  are  traversed  had  long  been  neglected;  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
we  have  become  indebted  to  Professor  Tyndall  and  Professor  Magnus  for 
some  researches  upon  this  subject.  The  absorptive  power  of  perfectly  dry 
air,  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  purity  is  very  small ; 
the  absorptive  power  of  compound  gases  and  vapors,  e.  g.  of  water-vapor, 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  more  especially  of  defiant  gas,  ammonia, 
and  the  vapors  of  volatile  oils,  is  much  greater.  The  following  table  gives, 
according  to  Tyndall,  the  relative  absorptive  powers  of  different  gases  for 
dark  rays  of  heat  emanating  ft'om  copper  at  270^,  when  the  gases  are  ex- 
amined under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere: — 


Atmospheric  air  . 

1 

Carbon  dioxide     . 

.    90 

Oxygen     . 

1 

I^itrogen  monoxide  . 

.       8&5 

Nitrogen 

1 

Hydrogen  sulphite 

.  800 

Hydrogen 

1 

Marsh  gas 

403 

Chlorine 

.     89 

Sulphurous  oxide 

.  710 

Hydrochloric  acid    . 

62 

Olefiant  gas 

970 

Carbon  monoxide 

.    90 

Ammonia 

1195 

The  absorptive  power  of  a  gas  increases  with  an  increases  of  the  density, 
but  is,  in  the  case  of  gases  endowed  with  a  high  absorptive  power,  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  density. 

Rays  of  heat  of  the  above  description  are  not  capable  of  passing  thnm^h 
a  tube  8  feet  long  filled  with  ammonia  of  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  at^ 
mosphere;  such  a  layer  of  ammonia,  though  quite  colorless  and  transparent 
to  light,  is  perfectly  impermeable  (it  might  be  said  black)  to  heat.  The 
element  chlorine,  though  colored  and  less  transparent  to  light,  allows  the 
rays  of  heat  to  pass  more  freely  than  the  compound  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  colorless  and  more  transparent  to  light.  These  examples  show 
that  the  absorptive  power  of  gases  for  rays  of  heat  is  perfectly  independent 
of  that  for  rays  of  light. 

From  TyndalVs  experiments  it  appears  also  that  vapor  of  water,  weight 
for  weight,  transcends  all  other  gases  in  heat-absorbing  power;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air,  though  not  amounting  on  the 
average  to  more  than  0*46  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  exerts  an  absorptiye 
action  on  heat-rays  many  times  greater  than  the  air  through  which  it  is 
diffused.  This  great  absorbing  power  of  water-vapor  has  a  powerful  effect 
in  checking  the  cooling  down  of  the  earth's  surface  by  radiation ;  and  it 
is  in  great  part  from  this  cause  that  in  moist  climates,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, the  range  of  temperature  between  night  and  day,  and  between  summer 
and  winter,  is  so  much  less  than  in  drier  climates  under  the  same  latitude. 

It  has  been  established  by  experiment,  and  likewise  theoretically  de- 
monstrated by  Kirchhoff,  that  of  two  bodies,  the  one  which  has  the  greater 
power  of  absorbing  rays  of  heat,  possesses  also  the  greater  power  of 
radiating  them,  and  that  the  law  mentioned  on  page  92,  according  to 
which  the  power  of  absorbing  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of 
emission,  holds  good  also  for  gases. 
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MAavEnsx. 

A  PARTICULAK  species  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  prop- 
J\  ertj  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  causing  them  to  adhere 
to  its  surface ;  it  is  called  loadstone,  or  magnetic  iron  ore. 

If  a  piece  of  this  loadstone  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  attractiTC  force  for  particles  of  iron  is  greatest  at  certain  particular 
points  of  its  surface,  while  elsewhere  it  is  much  diminished  or  eren  alto- 
fether  absent.  These  attractive  points  are  denominated  poles,  and  the 
loadstone  itself  is  said  to  be  endowed  with  magnetic  polarity. 

If  one  of  the  pole-surfaces  of  a  natural  loadstone  be  rubbed  in  a  partic- 
ular manner  over  a  bar  of  steel,  its  characteristic  properties  will  be  com- 
manicated  to  the  bar,  which  will  then  be  found  to  attract  iron-filings  like  the 
loadstone  itself.  Further,  the  attractice  force  will  appear  to  be  greatest  at 
two  points  situated  Tery  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  least  of  all 
towards  the  middle.  The  bar  of  steel  so  treated  is  said  to  be  magnetiied, 
or  to  constitute  an  artificial  magnet. 

When  a  magnetized  bar  or  natural  magnet  is  suspended  at  its  centre  in 
any  conTenient  manner,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  is 
always  found  to  amume  a  particular  direction  with  regard  to  the  earth,  one 
end  pointing  nearly  north  and  the  other  nearly  south.     If  the  bar  be  moved 
from  this  posit ioo,  it  will  tend  to  reassume  it,  and,  after  a  few  oscillations, 
MUle  at  rest  a^  before.     The  pole  which  points  towards  the  astronomical 
north  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  north  pole  of  the  bar,  and  that  which 
points  southward,  as  the  south  pole.     A  suspended  magnet,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  of  symmetrical  form,  serves  to  exhibit  certain  phenomena  of 
attraction  i^nd  repulsion  in  the  presence  of  a  second  magnet,  which  de- 
serve particular  attention.     When  a  north  pole   is  presented  to  a  south 
pole,  or  a  south  pole  to  a  north,  attraction  ensues  between  ihem;  the  ends 
of  the  bars  approach  each  other,  and,  if  permitted,  adhere  with  considerable 
force;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  north  pole  is  brought  near  a  second 
north  pole,  or  a  s-iuth  pole  near  another  south  pole,  mutual  repulsion  is  ob- 
wrved.  and  the  ends  of  the  bars  recede  from  ench  other  as  far  as  possible. 
Pole*  of  an  opposite  name  allraet^  and  of  a  similar  name  repel  each  other.     Thus. 
A  small  bar  or  needle  of  steel,  properly  magnetiied  and  suspended,  and 
having  its  poles  marked,  becomes  an  instrument  fitted  not  only  to  discover 
tbe  existence  of  magnetic  power  in  other  bodies,  but  to  estimate  the  kind 
of  polarity  aifected  by  their  different  parts. 

A  piece  of  soft  iron  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnet  acquires 
itself  magnetic  properties :  the  intensity  of  the  power  thus  conferred  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  magnet  and  upon  the  interval  which  divides  the 
two,  becoming  greater  as  that  interval  decreases,  and  greatest  of  all  when 
io  actual  contact*  The  iron,  under  these  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  mag- 
netiied by  induction  or  influence,  and  the  effect,  which  in  an  instant 
reaches  its  maximum,  is  at  once  destroyed  hy  removing  the  magnet. 

When  steel  is  substituted  for  iron  in  this  experiment,  the  inductive  action 
is  hardly  perceptible  at  first,  and  only  becomes  manifest  after  the  lapse  of 
>  certain  time :  in  this  condition,  when  the  steel  bar  is  removed  from  the 
magnet,  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  induced  polarity.     It  becomes,  indeed, 
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a  permanent,  magnet,  similar  to  the  first,  and  retains  its  peculiar  properties 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  particular  name  is  given  to  this  resistance  which  steel  always  offers  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  both  to  the  development  of  magnetism  and  its  sub- 
sequent destruction;  it  is  called  specific  coercive  power. 

The  rule  which  regulates  the  induction  of  magnetic  polarity  in  all  cases 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  most  important  to  be  remembered.  The  pole 
produced  is  always  of  the  opposite  name  to  that  which  produced   it,  a 

north  pole  developing  south  polarity, 
and  a  south  pole  north  polarity.  The 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  figured  in  the 
sketch  induces  south  polarity  in  all  the 
nearer  extremities  of  the  pieoes  of  iron 
or  steel  which  surround  it,  and  a  state 
similar  to  its  own  in  all  the  more  remote 
extremities.  The  iron  thus  magnetized 
is  capable  of  exerting  a  similar  induc- 
tive action  on  a  second  piece,  and  that 
upon  a  third,  and  so  to  a  great  number, 
the  intensity  of  the  force  diminishing 
as  the  diistanoe  from  the  permanent 
magnet  increases.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  a  magnet  is  enabled  to  hold  up  a 
number  of  small  pieces  of  iron,  or  a 
bunch  of  filings,  each  separate  piece 
becoming  a  magnet  for  the  time  hj  in- 
duction. 

Magnetic  polaHty,  similar  in  degree  to  that  which  iron  presents,  has 
been  found  only  in  some  of  the  compounds  of  iron,  in  nickel  and  in  cobalt. 
Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fered with  by  the  interposition  of  substances  destitute  of  magnetic  proper- 
ties. Thick  plates  of  glass,  shellac,  metals,  wood,  or  of  any  substances 
except  those  above  mentioned,  may  be  placed  between  a  magnet  and  a  sus- 
pended needle,  or  a  piece  of  iron  under  its  influence,  the  distance  being 
preserved,  without  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  its  attractive  power, 
or  force  of  induction. 

One  kind  of  polarity  cannot  be  exhibited  without  the  other.  In  other 
words,  a  magnetic  pole  cannot  be  insulated.  If  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel 
be  broken  at  its  neutral  point,  or  in  the  middle,  each  of  the  broken  ends 
acquires  an  opposite  pole,  so  that  both  portions  of  the  bar  become  perfect 
magnets;  and,  if  the  division  be  carried  still  further,  if  the  bar  be  broken 
into  a  hundred  pieces,  each  fragment  will  be  a  complete  magnet,  having 
its  own  north  and  south  poles. 

This  experiment  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  apparent  polarity 
of  the  bar  is  the  consequence  of  the  polarity  of  each  individual  particle, 


Fig.7i. 


the  poles  of  the  bar  being  merely  points  through  which  the  resultants  of 
all  these  forces  pass ;  the  largest  magnet  is  made  up  of  an  immense  number 
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of  little  mftinieU  regnlnrlj  arranged  side  bj  tide,  all  haTing  their  north 
p^)le9  looking  one  way,  and  their  south  poles  the  other.  The  middle  portion 
of  sneh  a  system  cannot  possibly  exhibit  attractiTe  or  repulsire  effects  on 
an  external  body,  because  each  pole  is  in  close  juxtaposition  with  one  of 
an  opposite  name  and  of  equnl  power;  hence  their  forces  will  be  exerted 
in  opposite  directions  and  neutralize  each  other's  influence.  Such  will  not 
be  the  case  at  the  extremities  of  the  bar;  there  uncompensated  polarity 
will  be  found  capable  of  exerting  ita  speeiiie  power. 

This  idea  of  regular  polarization  of  particles  of  matter  in  virtue  of  a 
pair  of  opposite  and  equal  forces,  is  not  confined  to  magnetic  phenomena: 
it  18  the  leading  principle  in  electrical  science,  and  is  constantly  reproduced 
in  some  form  or  other  in  erery  discussion  iuTolving  the  consideration  of 
moleeular  forces. 

Artificial  steel  magnets  are  made  in  a  great  Tariety  of  forms ;  such  as 
small  light  needles,  mounted  with  an  agate  cap  for  suspension  upon  a  fine 
point;  straight  bars  of  various  kinds;  bars  curved  into  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  &c.  All  these  have  regular  polarity  communicated  to  them  by 
c  riain  processes  of  rubbing  or  touching  with  another  magnet,  which  re- 
quire care,  bat  are  not  otherwise  difficult  of  execution.  When  great  power 
is  wished  for,  a  number  of  bars  m^y  be  screwed  together,  with  their  similar 
ends  in  contact,  and  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  construct  permanent  steel 
magoeta  capable  of  sustaining  great  weights.  To  prevent  the  gradual 
destruction  of  magnetic  force,  which  would  otherwise  occur,  it  is  usual  to 
arm  each  pole  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron  or  keeper,  which,  becoming  mag- 
netized by  induction,  serves  to  sustain  the  polarity  of  the  bar,  and  in  some 
cases  even  increases  its  energy. 

The  direction  spontaneously  assumed  by  a  suspended  needle  indicntcs 
that  the  earth  itself  has  the  properties  of  an  enormous  magnet,  whose 
south  magnetic  force  is  concentrated  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  line 
joining  the  two  poles  of  such  a  needle  or  bar  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
»>-calted  moffneiic  meridian  of  the  place,  which  is  a  vertical  plane  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  needle. 

The  magnetic  meridian  of  a  place  is  not  usually  coincident  with  its  geo- 
graphical meridian,  but  makes  with  the  latter  a  certain  single  called  the 
dtdtnation  of  the  needle. 

The  amoant  of  the  declination  of  the  needle  from  the  true  north  and 
soQth  not  only  varies  at  different  places,  but  in  the  same  place  is  subject 
to  daily,  yearly,  and  secular  fluctuations,  which  are  called  the  variations 
of  declination.  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  the  de- 
clination, in  London,  was  eastward;  in  1660  it  was  0;  that  is,  the  needle 
pointed  due  north  and  south.  Afterwards  it  became  westerly,  slowly  in- 
creasing until  the  year  J  818,  when  it  reached  24°  30'^,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  slowly  diminishing,  and,  in  the  present  year  (1868)  it  is  20°  10^. 

Of  late  the  march  of  the  daily  variations  of  declination  has  been  care- 
fully compared  with  the  positions  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  moon  at  the 
corresponding  period.  This'  inquiry,  suggested  by  General  Sabine,  and 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  in  several  localities,  has  led  to  the  re- 
markable result  that  these  celestial  bodies  exert  a  definite  influence  upon 
tbe  magnetic  needle,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  mngnets,  like  the 
earth  itself. 

if  a  steel  bar  be  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  exactly  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  of  course  remain  equally  balanced  in  any 
position  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  placed ;  if  the  bar  so  adjusted  be 
then  magnetized,  it  will  be  found  to  take  a  permanent  direction,  the  north 
pole  being  downwards,  and  the  bar  making,  in  London,  an  angle  of  about 
08°,  with  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  This  is  called  the 
dif  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  and  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
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of  ierrestrinl  magnetism  is  most  energetically  exerted.  The  amount  of  this 
dip  is  different  in  different  latitudes.  Near  the  equator  it  is  very  email, 
the  needle  remaining  nearly  or  quite  horizontal;  as  the  latitude  increases, 
the  dip  becomes  more  decided ;  and  over  the  magnetic  pole  the  bar  becomes 
completely  vertical.  Such  a  situation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  considerably  south  of  the  geographical  pole,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Boothia  Felix,  lat.  10^  6^  N.  and  long.  96«  46^  W. ;  the  dipping-needle 
has  here  been  seen  to  point  directly  downwards,  while  the  horizontal  or 
compass-needle  ceased  to  traverse.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  the 
south  pole  which  dips.  The  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  has  been 
determined  by  the  observations  of  Captain  James  Ross  to  be  aboat  lat, 
IS*"  S.  and  long.  180<»  E. 

By  observing  a  great  number  of  points  near  the  equator  in  which  the 
dip  becomes  reduced  to  nothing,  a  line,  cutting  the  equator  in  two  points, 
may  be  traced  around  the  earth,  called  the  magnetio  equator,  and  on  both 
sides,  a  number  of  smaller  closed  curvee  called  lines  of  equal  dip.  These 
lines  present  great  irregularities  when  compared  with  the  equator  itself 
and  the  parallels  of  latitude,  the  magnetic  equator  deviating  from  the  ter* 
restrial  one  as  much  as  12^  at  its  point  of  greatest  divergence.  Like  the 
horizontal  declination,  the  dip  is  also  subject  to  change  at  the  same  place. 
Observations  have  not  yet  been  made  during  sufficient  time  to  determine 
accurately  the  law  and  rate  of  alteration,  and  great  practical  difficulties 
exist  also  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments.  In  the  year  1778,  it  was 
about  72°:  in  London  at  the  present  time  it  is  67°  67^ 

The  induotive  power  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  may  be  shown  by 
holding  in  a  vertical  position  a  bar  of  very  soft  iron ;  the  lower  end  will 
be  found  to  possess  north  polarity,  and  the  upper,  the  contrary  state.  On 
reversing  the  bar,  the  poles  are  also  reversed.  All  masses  of  iron  what- 
ever, when  examined  by  a  suspended  needle,  will  be  found  in  a  state  of 
magnetio  polarity  by  the  inHuence  of  the  earth ;  iron  columns,  tools  in  a 
smith's  shop,  fire-ironp,  and  other  like  objects,  are  all  usually  magnetic, 
and  those  made  of  steel  permanently  so.  On  board  ship,  the  presence  of 
BO  many  large  masses  of  iron — guns,  anchors,  water-tanks,  &c..  —  thus 
polarized  by  the  earth,  causes  a  derangement  of  the  compass-needles  to  a 
very  dangerous  extent:  happily  a  plan  has  been  devised  for  determining 
the  amount  of  this  local  attraction  in  different  positions  of  the  ship,  and 
making  suitable  corrections. 

The  mariner's  compass,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspended  needle 
attached  to  a  circular  card  marked  with  the  points,  was  not  in  general  use 
in  Europe  before  the  year  1800,  although  the  Chinese  have  had  it  from  very 
early  antiquity.  Its  value  to  the  navigator  is  now  very  much  increased  by 
correct  observations  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  declination  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Probably  every  substance  in  the  world  contributes  something  to  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth;  for  according  to  the  latest  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  mngnetism  is  not  peculiar  to  those  substances  which  have  more 
especially  been  called  magnetic,  such  as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt:  but  it  is  the 
property  of  all  metals,  though  to  a  much  smaller  degree.  Very  powerful 
magnets  are  required  to  show  this  remarkable  fact.  Large  horse-shoe 
magnets,  made  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  are  most  proper.  The 
magnetic  action  on  different  substances  which  are  capable  of  being  easily 
moved,  differs  not  only  according  to  the  size,  but  also  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance.  In  consequence  of  this,  Farnday  divides  all  bodies 
into  two  claFses.  He  calls  the  one  magnetio,  or,  better,  paramagnetie^  and 
the  other  diamagnetie. 

The  matter  of  which  a  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  body  consists  is  attracted 
by  both  poles  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet;  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  of  a 
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diamftg;neiio  body  is  repelled.  When  a  small  iron  bar  is  bang  bj  untwisted 
silk  between  the  poles  of  ihe  magnet,  so  that  its  long  diameter  can  easily 
move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  arranges  itself  axially.  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
straight  line  which  joins  the  poles,  or  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  poles; 
sssaming  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  the  north  pole,  a  south  pole,  and  at 
the  end  nearest  the  south  pole,  a  north  pole.  WheneTer  the  little  bar  is 
remoTed  from  this  position,  after  a  few  oscillations,  it  returns  again  to  its 
prerions  position.  The  whole  class  of  paramagnetic  bodies  behave  in  a 
precisely  similar  way  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  the  intensity  of 
the  effects  great  differences  occur. 

Diamagnetie  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  haye  their  long  diameters  plnced 
equatoriaJIy,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis.  They  behave, 
as  if  at  the  end  opposite  to  each  pole  of  the  magnet  the  same  kind  of  po- 
larity existed. 

In  the  first  class  of  substances,  besides  iron,  which  is  the  best  represen- 
taiive  of  the  class,  we  have  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  cerium, 
titanium,  palladium,  platinum,  osmiiun,  aluminium,  oxygen,  and  also  most 
of  the  compounds  of  these  bodies;  most  of  them,  even  when  in  solution. 
According  to  Faraday,  the  following  substances  are  also  feebly  paramag' 
neiic  (magnetic)  :  paper,  sealing-wax^  Indian-ink,  porcelain,  abbcstoa, 
fluor-spar,  miaium,  cinnabar,  biaoxide  of  lead,  sulphate  of  sine,  tourma- 
line, graphite,  and  charcoal. 

In  the  second  class  are  placed  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  cadmium, 
sodiam,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  uranium,  rhodium, 
iridium,  tungsten,  phosphorus,  iodine,  sulphur,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and 
many  oif  their  compounds.  Also,  glass  free  from  iron,  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  resin,  wax,  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine, 
caoutchouc,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  wood.     These  are  diamagnetie. 

If  diamagnetie  and  paramagnetic  bodies  are  combined,  their  peculiar 
properties  are  destroyed.  In  most  of  these  compounds,  occasionally,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  iron,  the  peculiar 
magnetic  power  remains  more  or  less  in  excess.  Thus  green  bottle-glass 
and  many  varieties  of  crown  glass  are  magnetic  in  consequence  of  the  iron 
they  contain. 

In  order  to  examine  the  magnetic  properties  of  fluids,  they  are  placed  in 
very  thin  glass  tubes,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  closed  by  melting;  they 
are  then  hung  horizontally  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Under  the 
influence  of  poles  sufficiently  powerful,  they  begin  to  swing,  and  according 
as  the  fluid  contents  are  paranuignetio  (magnetic)  or  diamagnetie,  they 
assume  an  axial  or  equatorial  position. 

Faraday  has  tried  the  magnetic  condition  of  gases  in  different  ways. 
One  method  consisted  in  making  soap-bubbles  with  the  gas  which  he 
wished  to  inTestigate,  and  bringing  these  near  the  poles.  Soap  and  water 
alone  is  feebly  diamagnetie  A  bubble  filled  with  oxygen  was  strongly 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  All  other  gases  in  the  air  are  diamagnetie,  that 
is,  they  are  repelled.  But,  as  Faraday  has  sLown,  in  a  diff'erent  way,  this 
partly  arises  from  the  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  property  of  the  air.  Thus 
^«  found  that  nitrogen,  when  this  difi'erential  action  was  eliminated,  was 
perfectly  indifferent,  wheiher  it  was  condensed  or  rarefied,  whether  cooled 
or  heated.  TVhen  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  diamagnetie  property  of 
gases  in  the  air  is  increased.  Hence  the  flame  of  a  caudle  or  of  hydrogen 
is  strongly  repelled  by  the  magnet  Even  warm  air  is  diamagnetie  in  cold 
air. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  believed  that  bodies  in  a  crystatline  form  had 
a  special  and  peculiar  behavior  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  mafc- 
neu  It  appeared  as  though  the  magnetic  directing  power  of  the  crystal 
W  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  position  of  its  optic  axis ;  so  that,  inde- 
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pendently  of  the  magnetic  property  of  the  substance  of  the  crystal,  if  the 
crystal  was  positively  optical,  it  possessed  the  power  of  placing  its  optic 
axis  parallel  with  the  line  which  joined  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  while 
optically  negative  crystals  tried  to  arrange  their  axis  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  This  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  excellent  investigation  of 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch,  who  showed  that  exceptions  to  the  above  law  are 
furnished  by  all  classes  of  crystals,  and  proved  that  the  action,  instead  of 
being  independent  of  the  magnetic  nature  of  the  mass,  was  completely  re> 
versed  where,  in  isomorphous  crystals,  a  magnetic  constituent  was  substi- 
tuted  for  a  diamagnetic  one.  Rejecting  the  various  new  forces  assumed^ 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  referred  the  observed  phenomena  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  magnetic  force  by  structure,  and  they  imitated  the  etfteta 
exactly,  by  means  of  substances  whose  structure  had  been  modiSed  by 
compression.  In  a  later  investigation,  Tyndall  demonstrated  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  these  phenomena  depend,  showing  that  the  entire 
mass  of  a  magnetic  body  is  most  strongly  attracted  when  the  attracting 
force  acts  parallel  to  the  line  of  compression ;  and  that  a  diamagnetic  sub- 
stance is  most  strongly  repelled  when  the  repulsion  acts  along  the  same 
line.  Hence  when  such  a  body  is  freely  suspended  in  the  magnetic  field, 
tho  line  of  compression  must  set  axial  or  equatorial,  according  as  the  mass 
is  magnetic  or  diamagnetic.  Faraday  was  the  first  to  establish  a  differen- 
tial action  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  bismuth ;  Tyndall  extended  it  to 
several  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  crystals,  and  showed  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  them,  but  was  a  general  property  of  matter.  It  was  also 
proved  that  for  a  fixed  distance  the  attraction  of  a  magnetic  sphere,  and 
the  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic  sphere,  followed  precisely  the  same  law, 
both  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  exciting  current. 

The  phenomena  of  diamagnetism  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  repulsion  exerted  by  a  magnetic  pole  on  diamagnetic  bodies  is  a  force 
distinct  from  that  of  magnetism  as  exerted  upon  iron  and  other  bodies  of 
the  magnetic  class ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic conditions  of  matter  are  merely  relative,  so  that  all  bodies  are 
magnetic  in  different  degrees,  and  the  apparent  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetio 
body,  such  as  bismuth,  is  merely  the  result  of  its  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet  less  than  the  particles  of  the  surrounding  medium,  just  as  a  balloon 
recedes  from  the  earth  because  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  same  body  may  appear 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  magnetic  substance,  and  water  is  diamagnetic:  hence 
it  is  possible,  by  varying  the  strength  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt, 
to  make  it  either  magnetic,  indifferent,  or  diamagnetic  when  suspended  in 
air.  Again,  a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  ferrous  protosulphate  suspended 
horizontally  within  a  jar  also  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  same  salt,  and 
placed  between  the  poles  of  two  powerful  electro-magnets,  will  place  itself 
axially  or  equatorially,  according  as  the  solution  contained  in  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker  than  that  in  the  jar.  In  the  same  manner,  then,  we  may  conceive 
that  bismuth  places  itself  equatorially  between  two  magnetic  poles,  because 
it  is  less  magnetic  than  the  surrounding  air.  But  the  diamagnetism  of 
bismuth  and  other  bodies  of  the  same  class  shows  itself  in  a  vacuum  as 
well  as  in  air :  hence,  if  diamagnetism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
force,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ether  is  also  magnetic,  and  occupies  in  the 
magnetic  scale  the  place  intermediate  between  magnetic  and  diamagnetic 
bodies. 

That  a  body  suspended  in  a  medium  of  greater  magnetic  susceptibility 
than  itself  will  recede  from  a  magnetic  pole  in  its  neighborhood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  force  with  which  the  particles  of  the  medium  are 
impelled  towards  the  magnet,  is  so  obvious  a  consequence  of  mechanical 
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Ibvs  fhat  we  can  scarcely  aToid  attributing  tJie  moTementB  of  diamagnetic 
bodies  to  tile  cause  just  mentioned ;  at  least,  when  the  body  is  suspended  in 
air  or  other  magnetic  gaa.  There  is,  howoTer,  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  above  described  phenomena  of  compressed  and  crystallized  bodies 
with  this  Tlew;  and,  moreoYcr,  Tyndall  has  shown,  by  a  method  which 
we  cannot  here  describe,**  that  diamagnetic  bodies  possess  opposite  poles, 
inalogous  to  thoae  of  magnetic  bodies,  each  of  these  poles  being  attracted 
by  one  pole  of  a  magnet  and  repelled  by  the  other.  This  polarity  shows 
decidedly  that  the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies  cannot  be  wholly  due 
to  the  differential  action  above  mentioned ;  for  if  they  were,  eyery  part  of 
a  diamagnetic  body  would  be  repelled  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet.  Dia- 
magaetism  must  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  regarded  as  a  force 
distinct  from  maffneUsnt, 

•  FbiL  Tmns^  18M  and  X856.  8««  s1k>  Watties  DfettooMy  of  Cbeaitotry,  toL  UL  p.  77& 
10» 
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those.  Darnel;,  of  attraction  tmd  repulsion,  and  thoBO  of  iodnclioD.  Bnt 
in  eleclricii;,  in  nddilioii  lo  phenomena  Torj  close);  resembliog  these,  we 
h  are  the  effects  of  (fucAsiyr,  loirbiilh  there  ia  nothing  analofoUB  in  magnet  iain, 
and  vrbich  takes  place  in  an  inetant  nhen  &ny  electrified  bod;  is  put  in 
oommunicalion  with  the  earth  b;  an;  one  at  the  class  of  subulaDcea  c>lleil 
*    eanductors  of  eleclricit;,  all  signs  of  electrical  disturbance  then  ceaaiiig. 

These  conduclors  of  electricilj,  which  thus  permit  discbarga  to  lake 
place  through  their  mass,  are  coDlrasIrd  with  another  claae  of  subslnnces 
culled  non-conductors  or  ineulators.  The  difference.  bowcTer,  is  only  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind:  the  Ter;  beat  conductors  offer  &  certsin  resistance 
to  the  electrical  discharge,  and  the  most  perfect  ineulalors  permit  it  to  a 
amall  eitent.  The  metals  are  b;  far  the  bett  conductors;  glass,  ailk, 
shellac,  and  drj  gan  or  lapor  of  an;  sort,  the  »erj  worst;  and  between 
these  there  are  bodies  of  all  degrees  of  conducting  power. 

Electrical  discharges  take  place  silentl;  and  wilboul  disturbanoe  in  good 
conductors  of  auffioient  siie.  But  if  the  charge  be  Terj  intense,  and  ihe 
conductor  ler;  small,  or  imperfect  from  its  nature,  it  is  often  destroyed 
with  liolence. 

When  a  break  is  made  in  a  conductor  employed  in  effecting  the  discharge 
of  a  highly  excited  bod;.  diaruptiTe  or  spark-discharge,  so  well  known. 
takes  place  across  the  intervening  air,  provided  the  ends  of  tbe  conductor 
be  not  too  distant.  Tbe  electrical  spark  itself  presents  man;  points  of 
interest  in  the  modifications  lo  which  it  is  liable. 

The  time  of  transit  of  the  electrical  wave  through  »  chain  of  good  con- 
ducting bodies  of  great  length  is  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  inappreci- 
able to  ordinary  moans  of  obsenalion.  Professor  Wheatstone'a  very  in- 
genious experiments  on  tbe  subject  give,  in  the  instance  of  motion  Uirough 
B  copper  wire,  a  velocity  surpassing  that  of  light. 

fig.  78. 


Electrical  eicitatlon  is  apparmt  only  upon  tbe  surfaces  of  eoDdnelort, 
or  those  portions  directed  lowards  other  objects  cnpable  of  assaning  the 
opposite  state.  An  insulated  ball  charged  with  positive  electrlcil;.  and 
placed  in  thp  centre  of  the  room,  is  maintained  in  Ibnt  state  b;  Ihe  induc- 
tive action  of  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  which  Immedintcl;  become  nega- 
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ItTeljrieetriBcd:  in  the  inlerinr  of  tba  ball  there  ii  khialiilctj  no  clcclricil  j 
t'i  be  foand.  ■Iibough  it  msj  be  conBlruoIeil  of  «pFD  metal  gnuie.  wiiu 
niFshes  hmlf  an  ioeb  wi'le  Eim  on  the  surfnce  tbe  dimribulioD  uf  elec- 
trical force  is  not  alwaja  Ihe  aame;  it  depenilii  upon  tbe  figure  oDlie  b^dj 
iiMlf,  and  its  position  willi   regard  to  surroundiar   objeela.      The  polnrily 

and  freatcst  of  all  wbea  Ilieae  are  attenuated  lo  points;  in  whioh  curc  Ilia 
inequalitj  beeamea  so  great  that  diicbarge  takes  place  10  tho  air,  and  the  Ci- 

B7  the  aid  of  these  principle!,  the  coDBlruotioa  and  ule  of  the  common 
t\eein«al  tnaehine,  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  great  practical  uliliiy, 
will  become  intelligible. 

A  glaas  ejlinder  (Rg  T8)  is  mounted  with  its  axis  in  a  hortiontal  position, 
and  pro*ided  with  a  handle  or  winch  bj  vhieh  it  msj  be  lui-ned.  A  leather 
eiuhion  is  mado  to  press  by  a  Bpring  against  one  side  of  the  cylinder, 
while  a  large  metal  coaducting  bodj.  armed  with  a  number  at  poinls  next 
the  glass,  occupies  the  other:  both  cushion  and  conductor  are  insulated  by 
|;lu3  supports,  and  to  Ihe  upper  edge  of  the  former  a  piece  of  silk  is  at- 
uehed.  long  enough  to  reach  half  round  the  cylinder.  Upon  the  cushion  is 
■pread  a  quantity  of  soft  amalgam  of  tin.  linc,  and  mercury.*  mixed  up 
with  a  little  grease :  this  snbslsnce  is  found  by  experience  to  excite  glass 
most  pawerfnily.  The  cylinder,  as  it  lumr  thus  becomes  charged  by  fric- 
tions against  the  rubber,  and  as  quickly  discharged  by  the  row  of  points 
tllub^  Ut  the  great  conductor;  and  as  iha  Ifitter  is  also  completely  insu- 
liied.  its  surface  speedily  acquires  a  charge  of  ponitlTC  electricity,  which 
miy  beeommunieated  by  conlscllo  other  insulated  bodies.  The  maiimum 
effect  i«  produced  when  the  rubber  is  connected  bj  a  chain  or  wire  with  th« 


r  must  be  insulated  and 
I. 

oM^^  b)  rnUlns  OGjivta  miRarji,  U  Un,  uid  U  ilnc,    lilt  better  appllrd  10  .Ilk  Ihnn  Is 
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Another  form  of  tha  eleclrical  macbiDe  eonsUls  of  s  circalsr  plale  of 
glnsB  (fig.  79)  moling  upon  on  axJi,  and  proTitlett  with  two  pairs  of  eiufa- 
ion«  or  rubbers,  allached  to  tbe  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Ihe  wooden 
frame,  covered  witb  amalgnm,  between  whieli  tlie  plale  nioTea  wilh  con- 
aidorable  friction.  An  itiautnted  conductor,  armed  as  berore  with  pointtt, 
diacharges  the  plale  us  it  turna,  Ibe  rubber  being  al  llie  same  litne  cod- 
neoted  with  the  ground  by  the  wood-work  of  llio  mnchine,  or  by  a  strip  of 
melal.  Tills  modiGcutioD  of  the  apparatus  is  preferred  in  all  caa«s  where 
oonsiderable  power  is  wonted. 

In  the  practical  managemenl  of  electrical  appnralui,  great  care  maat  be 
taken  to  prexent  deposition  of  moiature  from  the  air  upon  Ihe  surface  of 
the  glass  supports,  which  should  alwaja  boTurniabed  wiUi  fine  lacdissolTed 
in  alcobol;  the  iilighle''t  film  of  water  is  sufficient  to  deBIro;  ibe  power  of 
insulation.  The  rubbers  also  must  be  carefully  dried,  and,  like  the  plate, 
clean.'ied  from  adhering  dust  before  uae.  and  Ihe  amalgam  renewed  if  need- 
ful:  in  damp  weather  mucb  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  bringing  the 
machine  into  powerful  nclion. 

When  the  conductor  or  the  machine  is  charged  with  eteclrioitj,  it  acta  in- 
directly on.  and  accumulates  the  contrary  eleclricily  lo  its  own,  al  Ihe  sur- 
face of  all  the  surrounding  conductors.  It  produces  llie  greuUst  effect  on 
the  conductor  Itiat  is  nearest  to  it  and  is  in  ihe  best  connection  with  the 
ground,  whereby  the  electricity  of  Ihe  same  kind  as  tbnl  of  Ihe  macbine 
may  paS8  to  the  earth.  As  Ihe  inducing  eleclricily  atlrscls  Ihe  induced 
eleclricily  of  an  opposite  kind,  so,  on  Ibe  other  baud,  is  ihe  former  attraelod 
by  the  latter.  Honce,  the  eleclricily  which  Ihe  conduclor  reccires  from 
the  machine  must  especially  ncouoiulale  al  (bat  epcl  to  which  another  good 
oonductoT  of  eleclricily  is  opposed.  If  a  melal  disc  is  in  conneclion  wilh 
tho  conduclor  of  a  uiacbine,  and  if  another  similar  disc,  which  is  in  good 
connection  with  the  earth,  is  placed  opposite  to  it,  we  hare  an  arrange- 
mentby  which  tolerably  Urge  and  good  conducting  surfaces  can  be  brought 
close  to  one  another;  Ihua  the  posiiiTe  condition  of  Ihe  first  disc,  as  well 
as  Ibe  negative  condition  of  the  olher,  must  be  increased  to  a  very  con- 
eiderable  degree;  the  limit  is  in  this  case,  howcrer,  soon  reached,  because 
the  intervening  air  easily  permits  spark-disclinrge  to  take  place  Ihrougb 
its  substance.  Wilh  a  solid  insulating  body,  as  glass  or  lac.  Ibis  happens 
with  much  greater  difficulty,  even  when  Ibe  plate  of  insulating  mailer  is 
very  Ihin,  It  is  on  this  principle  that  instruments  for  the  acrumulalioH  of 
electricity  depend,  among  which  the  Lcyden  jar  is  t)ie  most  importanl. 

A  thin  glass  jar  is  coated  on  bolh  sides  wilh  tinfoil,  care 
Pig.  so,  being  taken  to  leave  several  inches  of  Ibe  upper  part  un- 

oovered  (fig  SO);  a  wire,  lerminaline  in  a  metallic  knob. 
communicates  wilh  the  internal  coaling.      When  Ihe  ODI- 
Bido  of  the  jar  is  connected  with  Ibe  earth,  and  Ihe  knob 
put  in  contact  with  Ihe  conductor  of  the  machine.  Ihe 
inner  nnd  outer  surfaces  of  Ibe  glass  become  respectively 
positive  and  negative,  until  a  very  great  degree  of  in- 
tensity has  been  attained.     On  completing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  coatings  by  a  metallic  wire  or  rod, 
discharge  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  bright 
■park,  accompanied  by  a  loud  snap;  and  if  Ihe  human 
body  be  interposed  in  the  circuit.  Ihe  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable senaation  of  Ihe  electric  siiock  is  felt  al  the 
moment  of  its  completion. 
By  enlarging  the  dimensions  of  ihe  jar.  or  by  connecting  together  a  num- 
ber of  such  jars  In  such  a  manner  that  all  may  be  charged  and  discharged 
simullaneously.  the  power  of  the  apparatus  may  be  greatly  augmented. 
Thin  wirea  of  metal  may  be  fused  and  dissipated;  pieces  of  wood  may  ba 
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Fbat tared ;  many  combustible  substances  set  on  fire ;  and  all  the  well-known 
effects  of  lightning  exhibited  upon  a  small  scale. 

The  electric  spurk  is  often  very  conveniently  employed  in  chemical 
inquiries  for  firing  gaseous  mixtures  in  closed  vessels.  A  small  Leyden  jar 
charg^ed  by  the  mo-ciiine  is  the  most  elFective  contrivance  for  this  purpose; 
but,  not  unfrequently,  a  method  may  be  resorted  to  which  involves  Icps 
preparation.  Ttie  most  convenient  means  of  generating  electricity  is  that 
proposed  by  B&nsen.  A  large  porcelain  tube,  which  is  dry  and  warm,  is 
wrapped  round  and  rubbed  briskly  by  a  dry  silken  cloth.  After  each  rub 
the  tube  is  brought  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  knob  of  a  small 
Leyden  jar,  the  outer  coating  of  this  vessel  being  in  connection  with  the 
e«rth.  The  electrophorus  is  also  frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  round  tray  or 
diiiih  of  tinned  plate,  haring  a  stout  wire  ^'  VL 

round  its  upper  edge ;  the  width  may  be 
about  twelve  inches,  and  the  depth  half 
an  inch.     This  tray  is  filled  with  melted 
shellac,  and  the  surface  rendered  as  even 
as  possible.     A  brass  disc,  with  rounded 
edge,  of  about  nine  inches  diameter,  is 
also  provided,  and  fitted  with  an  insulat- 
ing handle.     When  a  spark  is  wanted,  the 
rennous  plate    is   excited  by  striking  it 
with  a  dry,  warm  piece  of  fur,  or  a  silk 
handkerchief;  the  cover  is  placed  upon  it,  and  touched  by  the  finger,  to- 
gether with  the  rim  of  the  plate.     When  the  cover  is  raised,  it  is  found  ho 
strongly  charged  by  induction  with  positive  electricity,  as  to  give  a  bright 
spark;  and,  as  the   resin   is  not  discharged  by  the  cover,   which  merely 
touches  it  at  a  few  points,  sparks  may  be  drawn  as  often  as  may  be  wished. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  cause  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equili- 
brium of  the  atmosphere  is  due :   experiment  has  shown  that  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air  are  usually  in  a  positive  state,  the  intensity  of  which 
re-iehes  a   maximum   at  a  particular  period  of  the  day.     In  cloudy  and 
stormy  weather  the  distribution  of  the  atmospheric   electricity  becomes 
much  deranged,  clouds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  often  appearing  in  a 
negative  state. 

The  circumstances  of  a  thunder-storm  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
charge  and  discharge  of  a  coated  plate  or  jar:  the  cloud  and  the  earth 
represent  the  two  coatings,  and  the  intervening  air  tho  bad  conducting 
^i^y  or  diKl^trie.  The  polarities  of  the  opposed  surface  and  of  the  in- 
sulating medium  between  them  become  raised  by  mutual  induction,  until 
violent  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  through  the  air  itself,  or  through 
&ny  other  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  interval.  When  these 
are  capable  of  conducting  freely,  the  discharge  is  silent  and  harmless:  but 
in  other  cases  it  often  proves  highly  destructive.  These  dangerous  cflfects 
are  now  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  use  of  lightning-rods  attached 
to  buildings,  the  erection  of  which,  however,  demands  a  number  of  pre- 
cautions not  always  understood  or  attended  to.  The  masts  of  ships  may 
be  guarded  in  like  manner  by  metal  conductors:  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  has 
devised  a  most  ingenious  plan  for  the  purpose,  which  is  now  adopted,  with 
the  most  complete  success,  in  the  Roynl  Navy. 

ELECTRIC  CURRBN'T;  ELECTRIC  BATTERY. 

^en  two  solid  conducting  bodies  are  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  acts 
upon  them  unequally,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  also  disturbed,  the  one 
ftcqairing  the  positive  condition,  and  the  other  the  negative.     Thus,  pieces 
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kcid.  constitute  on  ftrrknge- 
ni!  lino  being  llie  metal  at- 
miainidg  UDullcrcil,  assumes 

.  ss  vrlien  Ibe  tno  surfaces 


of  tine  sod  pUt'num  put  into  dilute  sulpbar 
meiil  cupabk  ol  Ee.ieraling  eleclrical  lorue: 
tacked,  becDmes  ui^gatiTe;  &nd  Ilie  platinum 
llie  posilive  caudiiion ;  and  on  making  a  im 
way  between  tbe  two  plates,  discbaree  eusu 
of  a  coaled  and  cbarged  jar  are  put 

No  sooner,  boweier,  bss  tbis  oecurred.  Ibun  tbe  dieturbanee  is  repeBled: 
and  as  tliese  FuccessiTe  charges  and  discbarges  lake  place  tbrough  tbe  fluid 
and  melali  witb  incooceivable  rapidity,  tbo  result  is  an  apparently  con- 
tinuous  action,  to  wbich  tbe  term  lUclrical  airrtnt  is  given. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  idea,  which  the  term  naturallj  eug- 
gBBla,  of  an  actual  bodily  transfer  of  stimelbing  tbrough  the  aubalance  of 
the  conductors,  like  water  through  a  pipe:  Ibe  real  nature  of  all  tbeee 
pheuomena  is  entirely  unknown,  and  may  perhaps  remain  so;  the  cipres- 
tioQ  is  CDUTenient  notwithstanding,  and  consecralrd  by  long  use;  and  with 
Ibis  caution,  the  tery  dangerous  error  of  applying  figurative  language  10 
describe  an  effect,  and  then  seeking  the  nature  of  the  effect  trom  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  may  be  avoided. 

Tbe  intensity  of  the  electrical  excitement  developed  by  a  single  pair 
of  melaU  and  a  liquid  is  loo  feeble  to  affect  the  most  delicate  gold-leaf 
electroscope:  but,  by  arranging  a  number  of  such  alternalioos  in  a  con- 
nected series,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  tbe  current  shall  be 
the  same  in  each,  the  intensity  may  be  very  greatly  exalted.  The  two  in- 
struments invented  by  Volla,  called  Ibe  pile  and  crown  of  cupn,  depend 
upon  this  prinoiple. 

Upon  a  plale  of  tino  is  laid  a  piece  of  cloth,  rather  smaller  than  ilself, 

Moeped  in  dilute  acid,  or  any  liquid  capable  of  eierling  chemical  action 

upoii  the  lino;   upon  this  is  placed  a  plate  of  copper, 

Pig-ii.  ailver,  or  plaLinuui;    then  a  second  piece  of  lino,  another 

cloth,  and  a  plate  of  inactive  metal,  until  a  pile  of  about 

twenty  alteroations  has  been  built  up.     If  the  two  t«rmi- 

nal  plutes  be  now  louehed  wiib  wet  hands,  tbe  sensation 

of  tbe  electrical  shock  will  be  experienced  ;  but,  unbke 

the  momentary  effect  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  ;ar, 

the  sensation  can  be  repeated  at  will  by  repeating  the 

conlact,  and  with  u  pile  of  one  hundred  such  pairs,  excited 

by  dilute  acid,  it  will   be  nearly    in  support  able.      When 

such  a  pila  is  iBsulated,  Ihelwo  eitremilies  exhibit  strong 

positive  and  negative  stales;    and  when  connection  is 

mado  between  ihem  by  wires  armed  with  points  of  hard 

charcoal  or  plnmbago,  tbe  discharge  takes  place  in  tbe 

form  of  a  bright  enduring  spark  or  stream  of  fire. 

The  second  form  of  apparatus,  or  crown  of  cups,  is  precisely  the  same 

in   prinoiple,  although  different  in  appearauoe.     A  number  of  cups  or 
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glasses  are  arranged  in  a  row  or  circle,  each  containing  a  piece  of  active 
and  a  piece  of  inActive  metal,  and  a  portion  of  exciting  liquid  —  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  example.  The  copper  of  Ibe  first  cup 
is  connecied  with  the  zinc  of  tbe  second,  the  copper  of  the  second  with 
the  line  of  the  third,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  series.  On  establishing  a 
communication  between  the  first  and  last  plates  by  means  of  a  wire,  or 
otherwise,  discharge  takes  place  as  before. 

When  any  such  electrical  arrangement  consi*:ts  merely  of  a  single  pnir 
of  condnetora  and  an  interposed  liquid,  it  is  called  a  simplu  circuit ;  when 
two  or  more  alterations  are  concerned,  the  term  "compound  circuit"  is 
applied:  they  are  c&Ued  also,  indifferently,  Toltaic  batteries.  In  every 
form  of  each  apparatus,  howerer  complex  it  may  appear,  the  direction  of 
the  current  may  be  easily  understood  and  remembered.  The  polarity  or 
disturbance  may  be  considered  to  commence  at  the  surface  of  the  nietnl 
attacked,  and  to  be  propagated  through  the  liquid  to  the  inactive  conductor, 
sod  thence  back  again  by  the  connecting  wire,  these  extremities  of  the 
biitery  being  always  respectively  negative  and  positive  when  the  appara- 
tus is  insulated.  In  common  language,  it  is  said  that  the  current  in  every 
battery  in  an  active  state  starts  from  the  metal  attacked,  passes  through 
the  liquid  to  the  second  metal  or  conducting  body,  and  returns  by  the  wire 
or  other  channel  of  communication:  hence,  in  the  pile  and  crown  of  cups 
j an  described,  the  current  m  the  battery  is  always  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper ;  and  out  of  the  battery,  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows. 

In  the  modification  of  Yolta's  original  pile,  made  by  Mr.  Cruiksbank, 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  soldered  together  and  cemented  water-tight 
into  a  mahogany  trough,  which  thus  becomes  divided  into  a  series  of  cells 
or  eompartmenis  capable  of  receiving  the  exciting  liquid.  This  apparatus 
is  well  fitted  to  exhibit  effects  of  tension,  to  act  upon  the  electroitcope,  and 
give  shocks:  hence  its  advantageous  employment  in  the  application  of 
•leetiicity  to  medicine,  as  a  very  few  minutes  suihce  to  prepare  it  for  use. 

^iff.  84. 


ths.  erown  of  caps  was  also  put  into  a  much  more  manageable  form  by  Dr. 
Babington,  and  still  further  improved,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  by  Dr. 
Wollaston.  Subsequently,  various  alterations  have  been  made  by  different 
experimenters  with  a  view  of  obviating  certain  defects  in  the  common 
batteries,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the 
volume. 

The  term  **  galvanism,"  sometimes  applied  to  this  branch  of  electrical 
science,  is  used  in  honor  of  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  who,  in  171)0, 
taade  the  very  curious  observation  that  convulsions  cuuld  be  produced  in 
the  limbs  of  a  dead  frog  when  certain  metals  were  made  to  touch  the  nerve 
and  muscle  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  Volta.  however,  who  pointed  out 
tlie  electrical  origin  of  these  motions;  and  although  the  explnniition  he 
offered  of  the  source  of  the  electrical  disturbance  is  no  longer  generally 
sdopted,  his  name  is  very  properly  associated  with  the  invaluablu  instru- 
ment his  genius  gave  to  science. 

In  the  year  1822,  Professor  Seebeck,  pf  Berlin,  discovered  another  source 
•f  electricity,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  —  namely,  in- 
«<\uality  of  temperature  an4  conducting  power  in  different  metals  placed 
11 
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in  contact,  or  in  the  same  metal  in  different  states  of  compression  and 
density.  Even  with  a  great  number  of  alternations,  the  current  produced 
is  exceedingly  feeble  compared  with  tbat  generated  by  the  Tolfaic  pile. 

Some  animals  of  the  class  of  fishes,  as  the  torpedo  or  electric  ray,  and  the 
eUelric  eel  of  South  America,  are  furnished  with  a  special  organ  or  appa- 
ratus for  dereloping  electrical  force,  which  is  employed  in  defence,  or  in 
the  pursuit  of  prey.  Electricity  is  here  seen  to  be  closely  connected  with 
nervous  power:  the  shock  is  given  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  great  ex- 
haustion follows  repeated  exertion  of  the  power. 

ELECTRO-HAGNETTSM;  INDUCTION. 

Although  the  fact  that  electricity  is  capable,  under  certain  circnm- 
stances,  both  of  inducing  and  of  destroying  magnetism,  has  long  been  known 
from  the  effects  of  lightning  on  the  compass-needle  and  upon  small  steel 
articles,  as  knives  and  forks,  to  which  polarity  has  suddenly  been  gi^en 
by  the  stroke,  it  was  not  till  1819  that  the  laws  of  these  phenomena  were 
discovered  by  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  and  shortly  afterwards  fully  deTel- 
oped  by  Ampere. 

The  action  which  a  current  of  electricity,  proceeding  from  any  source, 
exerts  upon  a  magnetized  needle,  is  quite  peculiar.  The  poles  or  centres 
of  magnetic  force  are  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  by  the  wire  carrying 
the  current,  but  made  to  move  around  the  latter  by  a  force  which  may  be 
termed  tangential,  and  is  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  at  once  to 
that  of  the  current,  and  to  the  line  joining  the  pole  and  the  wire.  Both 
poles  of  the  magnet  being  thus  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  in  con- 
trary directions,  the  needle  is  forced  to  arrange  itself  across  the  current, 
so  that  its  axis,  or  the  line  joining  the  poles,  may  be  perpendicular  to  the 
wire;  and  this  is  always  the  position  which  the  needle  will  assume  when 
the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  in  any  way  removed.  This  curious 
angular  motion  may  even  be  shown  by  suspending  a  magnet  in  such  a 
way  that  only  one  of  its  poles  shall  be  subjected  to  the  current;  a  perma- 
nent movement  of  rotation  will  continue  as  long  as  the  current  is  kepi  up, 
its  direction  being  changed  by  altering  the  pole,  or  reversing  the  current. 
The  movable  connections  are  made  by  mercury,  into  which  the  points  of 
the  conduct ing  wires  dip. 

It  is  often  of  great  practical  consequence  to  be  able  to  predict  the  di- 
rection in  which  a  particular  pole  shall  move  by  a  given  current,  because 
in  all  galvanoscopes  and  other  instruments  involving  these  principles,  the 
movement  of  the  needle  is  taken  as  an  Indication  of  the  direction  of  the  cii^ 
culating  current.  And  this  is  easily  done  by  a  simple  mechanical  aid  to 
the  memory:     Let  the  current  be  supposed  to  pass  through  a  watch  from 

the  face  to  the  back;  the  motion  of  the 
Pig'  85.  north  pole  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 

hands.  Or  a  little  piece  of  apparatus 
may  be  used  if  reference  is  often  required : 
this  is  a  piece  of  pasteboard,    or  other 

I^i^jgg  Is—    "'■^'jifTiyl     suitable  material,  cut  into  the  form  of  an 

T  arrow  for  indicating  the  current,  crossed 

\  JL  ^^  '^  magnet  having  its  poles  marked,  and 

I  ll  arranged  in  the  true  position  with  respect 

^  to  the  current.     The  direction  of  the  lat- 

ter in  the  wire  of  the  galvanosoope  can  at  once  be  known  by  placing  the 
representative  magnet  in  the  direction  assumed  by  the  needle  itself. 

The  common  galvanoscope  (fig.  86),  consisting  of  a  coil  of  wire  having 
a  compass-needle  suspended  on  a  point  within  it,  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  peedle,  as  already  in  part  described  (p.  102),  and  bj 
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h  b«ttCT  mode  of  sospension,  a  long  fibre  of  silk  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  two  needles  are  of  equal  size,  and  magnetized  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  tiie  same  extent;  they  are  then  immovably  fixed  together  parallel,  and 
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with  their  poles  opposed,  and  hung  with  the  lower  needle  in  the  coil  and 
the  upper  one  above  it.  The  advantnge  gained  is  twofold:  the  system  is 
astahe,  unaffected,  or  nearly  so,  by  tbe  magnetism  of  the  earth;  and  the 
needles,  being  both  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  the  cumnt,  are 
urged  with  mueh  greater  force  tbMi1>ne  alone  would  be,  all  the  actions  of 
every  part  of  the  coil  being  strictly  concurrent.  A  divided  circle  is  placed 
below  the  upper  needle,  by  which  the  angular  motion  can  be  measured ; 
SDd  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  glass,  t«  shield  the  needles  from  the  agitation 
of  the  air.     The  whole  is  shown  in  fig.  86. 

The  action  between  the  pole  and  the  wire  is  mutual,  as  may  be  shown 
by  rendering  the  wire  itself  movable,  and  placing  a  magnet  in  its  vicinity : 
on  completing  the  circuit,  the  wire  will  be  put  in  moCton,  and,  if  the 
arrsQgement  permits,  it  will  rotate  around  the  magnetio  pole. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
electro-dynamic  force,  a  wire  carrying  a  current,  bent  into  a  spiral  or  helix, 
must  possess  the  properties  of  an  ordinary  mag- 
Bctizeid  bar,  its  extremities  being  attracted  snd 
repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  Such  is  really 
found  to  be  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  r,. 
riety  of  arrangements,  among  which  it  will  b 
saffident  to  cite  the  beautiful  little  apparatus  of 
Professor  de  la  Rive.  A  short  wide  glass  tube  is 
fixed  into  a  cork  ring  of  considerable  size  (fig.  87) ; 
s  little  voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  a  single  pair 
of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  is  fitted  to  the  tube, 
snd  to  these  the  ends  of  the  spiral  are  soldered. 
On  lining  the  tube  with  dilute  acid,  and  floating 
the  whole  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  the  helix  will 
be  observed  to  arrange  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  on  trial  it  will 
be  found  to  obey  a  magnet  held  near  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  as  long 
M  the  current  circulates. 

When  an  electric  current  is  passed  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  the  latter  acquires  magnetic  polarity,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
u  the  case  may  be,  the  direction  of  the  current  determining  the  position 
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of  the  poles.     This  effect  is  prodigiously  increased  by  causing  the  current 
to  circulate  a  number  of  times  round  the  bar,  which  then  acquires  extra- 
ordinary magnetic  power.     A  piece  of  soft  iron,  worked 
fig-  88.  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  (fig.  88),  and  surrounded 

by  a  coil  of  copper  wire  covered  with  silk  or  cotton  for 
the  purpose  of  insulation,  furnishes  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  inductive  energy  of  the  current  in  this  re- 
spect: when  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  put  into  commu- 
nication with  a  small  voltaic  battery  of  a  single  pair  of 
plates,  the  iron  instantly  becomes  so  highly  magnetic  as 
to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  heavy  weight. 

Ampere  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations, 
a  number  of  extremely  interesting  phenomena  resulting; 
from  the  action  of  electrical  currents  on  each  other, 
which  become  evident  when  arrangements  are  made  for 
giving  mobility  to  the  conducting  wires.     He  found  that 
when  two  currents,  flowing  in  the  same  direction*  are 
made  to  approach  each  other,  strong  attraction  takes 
place  between  them,  and,  when  in  opposite  directions, 
an  equally  strong  repulsion.     These  effects,  which  are 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  have  absolutely  no  relation, 
that  ean  be  traced,  to  ordinary  electrical  attractions  and 
repulsions,  from  which  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished;    they  are 
purely  dtfnamic^  having  to  do  with  electricity  in  motion.     Ampere  founded 
upon  this  discovery  a  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of  magnetic 
actions  in  general,  which  explains  very  clearly  the  influence  of  the  current 
upon  the  needle. 

A  current  of  electricity  can  thus^develop  magnetism  in  a  transverse 
direction  to  its  own  ;  in  the  name  manner,  magnetism  can  call  into  activity 
electric  currents.  If  the  two  extremities  of  the  coil  of  the  electro-magnet 
above  described  be  connected  with  a  galvanoscope,  and  the  iron  magnetized 
by  the  application  of  a  permanent  steel  hgrse-shoo  magnet  to  the  ends  of 
the  bar,  a  momentary  current  will  be  developed  in  the  wire,  and  pointed 
out  by  the  movement  of  the  needle.  It  lasts  but  a  single  instant,  the  needle 
returning  after  a  few  oscillations  to  a  state  of  rest.  On  removing  the  mag- 
net, whereby  the  polarity  of  the  iron  is  at  once  destroyed,  a  second  current 
or  wave  will  become  apparent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
first.  By  employing  a  rery  powerful  steel  magnet,  surrounding  its  iron 
keeper  or  armature  with  a  very  long  coil  of  wire,  and  then  making  the 
armature  itself  rotate  in  front  of  the  faces  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  induced 
polarity  shall  be  rapidly  reversed,  magneto-electric  currents  may  be  pro- 
duced, of  such  intensity  as  fo  give  bright  sparks  and  most  powerful  shocks, 
and  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  volt-aic  electricity.  Fig.  89  represents  a 
very  powerful  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

When  two  covered  wires  are  twisted  together  or  laid  side  by  side  for  some 
distance,  and  a  current  transmitted  through  the  one,  a  momentary  electrical 
wave  will  be  induced  in  the  other  in  the  reverse  direction;  and  on  breaking 
connection  with  the  battery,  a  second  single  wave  will  become  evident  by 
the  aid  of  the  galvanoscope,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  primary 
current.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through 
one  turn  in  a  coil  of  wire,  it  induces  two  secondary  currents  in  all  the 
other  turns  of  the  coil;  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  first  is  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  current ;  the  second,  when 
the  circuit  is  broken,  has  a  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary 
current.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  added  to  that  of  the  primary  current. 
Hence,  if  a  wire  coil  be  made  part  of  the  conducting  wire  of  a  weak  electric 
pile,  and  if  the  primary  current,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  arrangement, 
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cuit  either  kt  the  place  of  inlcrruplian,  auch  as  ibe  apark-diicharge*,  or  In 
secnndarj  closing  conduclorB,  as  in  the  action  on  tbe  neireB  or  th>  decom- 

If  two  copper  w[rc8.  the  one  abore  the  other,  be  Iwisted  round  the  same 
hollow  cylinder,  and  one  or  (bene  wires — -Tor  instance,  tlie  inner  one  —  be 
made  part  of  a  gaWanic  drcail,  a  correnl  of  short  duration  is  induced  in 
the  oater  wire,  both  by  making  and  by  breaking  contact.  The  strength  of 
this  current  cuD  be  very  appreciably  increased  by  tilling  the  hollow  cylinder 
with  a  bundle  of  tbin  iron  rods,  when  magnetic  and  electrical  induction  are 
made  to  co-operate.  The  more  frequently  contact  is  allemntely  made  and 
broken,  the  greater  is  the  nupiber  of  induced  currents  that  follow  each 
ether,  and  the  more  powerful,  within  certain  limita,  ia  tbe  action.  Dr. 
Neef  has  eonstmoMd  an  ingenious  contriiance.  in  which  contact  is  made 
and  broken  by  the  current  itself,  whereby  his  induction  apparatus  actually 
becomes  an  electrical  machine.  Fig.  90  eihibils  the  original  apparatus 
slightly  modified.  The  arrangement  consists  essentially  of  an  elastic  copper 
■trip  a  a',  which  is  fixed  at  a',  and  carries  at  i  a  small  plate  of  soft  iron. 
The  latt«r  hangs  over  the  iron  rods  of  the  induction  coil,  which  are  some- 
whal  raised  in  this  particular  point,  but  witho'it  touching  them.  The  end, 
a,  at  the  oopper  strip  is  covered  with  a  little  plalfl  of  platinum,  wbicb 
pTMsea  against  a  platinum  point  of  the  screw  e.  The  current,  having  Irav- 
er>ed  the  inner  coil,  passes  from  the  point  t,  to  the  plate  a,  in  order  to 
retsm  through  the  copper  strip  a  a',  and  the  wire  ■'.  By  the  passage  of 
the  current  the  iron  rods  have  become  magnetic  and  attract  the  iron  plate, 
i,  whereby  the  end.  a,  of  the  copper  atrip  is  removed  from  the  platinum 
point,  and  contact  Ls  broken.  But  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases,  the  iron 
rods  lose  Iheir  magnetism,  the  elastic  copper  strip  returns  to  its  former 
position,  and  esIsbliaheK  again  the  currant  for  a  short  time.  The  screws,  e 
and  d,  regulate  the  position  of  the  spring  and  the  lime  of  its  oscillalions. 
the  velocity  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  pitch  of  the  notes  produced. 
This  apparatus,  which  was  first  made  by  Dr.  neef,  in  1830,  baa  been  con 
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Biderftblj  improTCd  within  Ihe  l&al  few  ;ekr*.  Ruhmkorff  CBpeoiolly,  bj  a 
more  perfect  isolation  of  Ihe  wire  coils,  has  succeeded  to  a  much  grealer 
extent  in  preaerring  ttie  electrical  iniiuciion.     He  has  thus  obtained  *  state 


of  electrical  leniion  which  rcHeniblea  (hat  produced  by  friclional  electridljf  ; 
Ihe  spark  is  capable  of  croBBing  the  air  in  measurable  distances,  nol  in 
isolated  discharges,  but  in  slreums  of  brilliant  light.  The  shocks  of  this 
apparatus  resemble  Ihoae  of  a  moderate  Lejilen  jar,  but  differ  from  tba 
latter  b;  Ihe  rapidity  with  which  Ihcy  may  be  repeated  at  pleasure.  By 
means  of  Ruhmkorlf'a  coil,  Grove  has  lately  effected  d  ceo  m  pas  it  ions  in 
water  and  other  bad  conducting  liquids,  which  reseoible  those  obtained 
man;  years  ago  by  WoUaston  by  means  of  the  electrical  machine.  Those 
phenomena  of  decomposition,  which  in  water,  for  iastance.  furnish  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  at  lh«  same  pole,  must  be  di.itinguished  from  true  electrical 
decompositions;  they  arc,  in  fact,  effects  of  heal,  as  Grove  has  po  in  led  out. 

ILECTRIOITI  OF  VAPOR. 

The  elcclricily  exhibited  under  certain  peculiar  oircumslances  by  a  jet 
of  steam,  lirst  observed  by  mere  accident,  bul  since  closely  investigsled  by 
Sir  W.  Armstrong,  and  hIho  by  Faraday,  is  now  referred  to  the  friction, 
not  of  the  pure  steam  itself,  but  of  parlicles  of  condensed  water,  against 
Ihe  interior  of  Ihe  ox il -lube.  It  has  been- proved  with  certainly  in  Ihe  lart 
few  years  that  evaporation  alone  is  Dot  capable  of  disturbing  the  electrical 
equilibrium,  and  the  hope  first  entertained,  that  tJiese  phenomena  would 
throw  light  upon  Ihe  cause  of  electrical  eicilemenl  in  the  almosplierc.  is 
now  abandoned.  The  steam  is  usually  positive,  if  the  jet -pipe  be  conetrucied 
of  wood  or  clean  metal,  bat  the  inlroduclion  of  the  smallest  trace  of  oily 
matter  causes  ■  change  of  sign.  The  intensity  of  the  charge  is,  txlerii 
parihia.  increased  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam.  By  this  metos 
effects  hare  been  obtained  very  far  surpassing  those  of  Ihe  most  powerful 
plate  electrical  machines  ever  constructed. 

Althongh  no  electricity  can  be  directiy  eTolred  by  evaporation,  yet  va- 
por  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  properly  of  discharging  into  the  at- 
mosphere that  electricity  which  of>en  accumulates  in  bndies  from  which  it 
arises.  The  fresh  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  do  this  lo  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. When  moistened  wilh  rain  or  dew.  their  surfaces  become  positively 
electrical,  whilst  the  internal  parts,  even  to  the  roots,  become  negatively 
eleclrionl. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  ELEMENTARY  BODIEa* 


THE  term  elemaU  or  etemeiUaty  tubttanee  is  applied  in  ehemistry  to  those 
forms  of  modifications  of  matter  which  hare  hitherto  re^(istcd  all  at' 
tempts  to  decompose  them.  Nothing  is  ever  meant  to  be  affirmed  concern- 
ing their  real  natare;  they  are  simply  elements  to  us  at  the  present  time; 
hereafter,  by  new  methods  of  research,  or  by  new  combinations  of  those 
already  possessed  by  science,  many  of  the  substances  which  now  figure  as 
elements  may  possibly  be  shown  to  be  compounds;  this  has  already  hap- 
pened, and  may  again  take  place. 

The  eleaeniary  bodies,  at  present  recognized,  amount  to  sixty-four  in 
nmnber;  of  these,  about  fifty  belong  to  the  class  of  metaU,  Several  of 
these  are  of  recent  discovery,  and  a<«  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
distinction  between  metals  and  non-metallic  substances,  or  vietaUo'icbi^  nl- 
thoQgh  very  convenient  for  purposes  of  description,  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
since  the  two  classes  graduate  into  each  other  in  the  most  complete  manner. 

It  will  be  proper  to  commence  with  the  latter  and  less  numerous  division. 
The  elementa  are^amed  as  in  the  f^ubjoined  table,  the  most  important  be- 
ing distinguished  by  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  type,  those  next  in 
importance  by  medium  type,  whilst  the  names  of  elements  which  are  either 
of  rare  occurrence,  or  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  are 
printed  in  the  smallest  type. 


HKTALLOlDfl. 
BOEOW. 

BBOMOTE. 

CASIOV. 

CHLOEnrS. 

ETBKOGBH. 

loom. 

RTBOeEV. 

OXTOSH. 

YH08PH0BU8. 

Selenium. 

BUjcnjiL 

Tellurumu 


MBTALR. 


ALUmHIlTM. 
Antimony. 
Arsbhio.      * 
Bariitm. 
Beryllium. 

BlSMtJTH. 

Cadmium. 
Ctesinm. 

GALcnriL 

Cerium. 

Chromium. 

Cobalt. 

COPPER. 

Didymium. 

Erbium. 

Gold. 

Indium. 


Iridium. 

IBOK. 

Lanthanum. 

LEAD. 

Lithium. 

MAnNK.<l117M. 

MAK0AVE8S. 
MEBCITBT. 

Molybdenum. 

NiCKBL. 

Niobium. 
Osmium. 

pALLADItJM. 

Platinfm. 
POTASSITTK. 
Rhodium. 
Rubidium. 


Ruthenium. 

SILVER. 

BOBITTM. 

Strontium. 

Tnntahim. 

Terbium. 

Thallium. 

Thorinum. 

TIH. 

Titanium. 

Tr.VGSTBN. 

Uranium. 

Vflnadium. 

Yttrium. 

ZIHC. 

Zirconium. 
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OXTOEH. 

WhaleTsr  pUn  of  clnsBiflcAtion.  founded  on  the  naturkl  reUtions  of  the 
alemenlB.  be  adopled,  it  will  always  be  found  mosl  ulvftiilageouH,  in  tbe 
practical  alud;  of  cbcmistry.  lo  commence  with  the  eons  1  deration  of  th« 
great  oonsjlUuents  of  the  ocean  nail  fbe  almosphere. 

Oijgen  KuB  digcoiered  in  the  year  17T4.  by  Scheele.  in  Sweden,  iiiid  Dr. 
Frieatle;,  in  England,  iadependenitj  of  eucli  olber,  and  described  under  tli« 
terms  em/n/real  air  ta^  dtpAloifiilicattd  air.  The  name  oxygen*  was  giren 
to  il  by  Lavoiaier  some  time  afterward.  Oijgen  eii'te  in  a  free  and  nn— 
eombintd  slals  in  the  almospbere,  mingled  with  anoiber  gnseoas  bod;,  ni- 
trogen. Ko  Tery  good  direct  means  eiisl,  however,  for  separating  it  from 
the  Utter;  nnd,  accordingly,  il  ia  alwnys  obtained  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment b;  decomposing  certain  of  its  conipounda,  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  red  oiide  of  mercury,  or  red  preeipUaU  of  the  old  writers,  may  be 

employed  with    ihia  riew.      In  ibia  subatance  the   attraclian  which  halda 

together  the  mercury  and  the  oxygen  is  so  feeble,  that  aimple  exposure  to 

lieat  suffices  lo  tiring  about  decomposition.     The  red  preeipitate  ia  pl«eed 

Fig.n. 


in  a  ihoTl  lube  of  hard  giMs,  lo  which  is  fHted  a  perforated  cnric,  famished 
with  a  piece  of  narrow  glass  tube,  bent  ns  in  fig.  Ul.  The  heal  of  a  nplrit- 
lamp  being  applied  lo  the  aubBlance,  decompopition  speedily  commences^ 
globules  of  melallio  mercury  collect  in  the  cool  part  of  Ihe  wido  lube, 
whicii  answers  Ihe  purpose  of  a  retort,  while  gai  issues  in  considerable 
qunntily  Train  the  appuralus.  This  gas  is  collected  and  einmined  by  the 
aid  of  Ihc  pneumatic  troufih,  which  consists  of  a  Tessel  of  water  provided 
with  a  shelf,  upon  which  Bland  the  Jars  or  bottles  destined  lo  receive  the 
gaa,  filled  with  water  nnd  inverted.  By  keeping  Ihe  level  of-the  liquid 
above  the  mouth  of  Ihe  jar,  Ihe  water  is  retained  in  the  latter  by  the  prea- 
sure  of  Ihe  atmosphere,  and  entrance  of  air  is  prevented.  When  the  jar  is 
brought  over  the  eilremily  of  ihe  gns^delivering  lube,  Ihe  bubbles  of  gas 
rising  through  Ihe  water,  collect  in  (he  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and  displace 
the  liquid.  As  soon  as  one  jar  is  filled,  il  may  be  removed,  still  keeping 
iis  moutb  below  Ihe  wnler-level,  and  another  subatlluled.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  Gg.  til. 

•  ytaia  i{4(,  «cW.  nnd  yi;  t.  rool  •tgnlfjlnj  pradutUon. 
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1%e  experiment  here  described  is  more  instructire  as  nn  excellent  case 
of  the  resolution  by  simple  means  of  a  compound  body  into  its  constituents,^ 
than  Taluable  aa  a  source  of  oxygen  gas.  A  belter  and  more  economical 
method  is  lo  expose  to  heat  in  a  retort,  or  flask  furnished  with  a  bent  tube, 
a  portion  of  the  salt  called  potassium  chlorate.  A  common  Florence  flask 
serres  perfectly  well,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  being  sufficient.  The  salt 
melta  and  decomposes  with  ebullition,  yielding  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas,  which  may  be  collected  in  the  way  abore  described.  The  firsi 
portion  of  the  gas  often  contains  a  little  chlorine.  The  white  saline  residue 
in  the  flask  is  potassium  chloride.  This  plan,  w^hich  is  rery  easy  of  execu- 
tion, is  always  adopted  when  very  pure  gaa  is  required  for  analytieal  pur- 
poses, f 

A  third  method,  Tery  good  when  perfect  purity  is  not  demanded,  is  to 
heat  to  redness,  in  an  iron  retort  or  gun-barrel,  the  black  manganese  oxide 
of  commerce,  which  under  these  circumstances  suffers  decomposition,  al- 
though not  to  the  extent  manifest  in  the  red  precipitate. { 

If  a  little  of  the  black  manganese  oxide  be  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  potassium  chlorate,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  flask  or  retort  by  a 
lamp,  oxygen  will  be  disengaged  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at  a  far  lower 
temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  alone  is  used.}  All  the  oxygen  comes 
from  the  chlorate,  the  manganese  remaining  quite  unaltered.  The  materials 
should  be  well  dried  in  a  capsule  before  their  introduction  into  the  flask. 
This  experiment  aflfords  an 'instance  of  an  effect  by  no  means  rare,  in 
which  a  body  seems  to  act  by  its  mere  presence,  without  taking  any  obvi- 
ous part  in  the  change  brought  about. 

Methods  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  a  large  scale  will  be  found 
described  under  the  headn  of  sulphuric  acid  and  barium  dioxide. 

Whatever  method  be  chosen  —  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  col- 
lection of  all  other  gases  by  similar  means  —  the  first  portions  of  gas  must 
be  suffered  to  escape,  or  be  receired  apart,  ns  they  are  contaminated  by 
the  atmospheric  air  of  the  apparatus.  The  practical  management  of  {rases 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  chemical  student,  and  one  with  which 
he  must  endearor  to  familiarize  himself.  The  water-trough  just  described 
is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  the  laboratory,  and  by  its  aid 
all  experiments  on  gaae^s  are  carried  on  when  the  gases  themselves  are  not 
sensibly  acted  upon  by  water.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  japanned 
copper,  the  form  and  dimensions  being  regulated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
jars.  It  should  have  a  firm  shelf,  so  arranged  as  to  be  always  about  an 
inch  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and  in  the  nhelf  a  groove  should  be  made 
about  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  t^e  same  in  depth,  to  admit  the  extremity 

*  Ch«iBitfs  Rre  in  tlip  hAl»it  of  roprr«iei/linR  tho  rlcmentA  b}'  ffymholi,  and  their  compnnndH  by 
Ifiaate.  flvi  munv  »yiiilxiIi<:Hl  tanKiiHKe,  whirli  iti  fully  cxplHiiied  in  h  8ub(4*'qiient  tH'ciidii  of 
t)i9  vork  (Oeofnil  Principles  of  ClifmiCHl  Pliilimopliy).  Im  uw«1  for  rpprwentiiig  tin*  rhiiiip«»s 
*hich  the  chemical  cttniiioniidH  Qiidfrjsrft.  For  ti.p  bt'tii-fit  of  tlie  HdTHn('<*d  Rtnilpnt,  tlu^  litrninlnD 
•spraniDg  the  itiorH  iroportnnt  <i«cnm)MMitionii  nre  now  given  in  foot-not«ft.  The  decompiwiUoL 
of  ttercaric  oxide  in  thus  reprmeutod :  — 

HgO  =  Bg 

t V 


Mercaric  oxide.  Mercury. 

KClOa  =:  KCl  + 


PotaMium  chlorate.  Potaesiuni  chloride. 

3MuOk  =  Mn304 


Manganese  dioxide.  Manpino8o*niHn- 

ganic  oxide. 

{  fTfae  manfEancfie  oxide  shonld  not  contain  any  combnotiMe  matter,  or  an  exploiu'on  will 
ramlt.  Accidents  have  occurml  from  tliiH  cause,  and  a  prt'liminary  trial  sliould  \w.  miulo  by  heiit- 
log  a  naall  quantity  in  a  metal  cap,  should  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  parity  of  the  oxide.— 
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of  the  delivery-tube  beneath  the  jar,  which  stands  securely  upon  the  shelf. 
When  the  pneumatic  trough  is  required  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  it 
may  with  great  advantage  have  the  form  and  disposition  represented  in 

Fig.  92. 


K^.W. 


fig.  92.     The  end  of  the  groove  spoken  of,  which  crosses  the  shelf  or  shal- 
low portion,  is  shown  at  a. 

Gases  are  transferred  from  jar  to  jar  with  the  utmost  facility,  by  first 
filling  the  vessel,  into  which  the  gns  is  to  be  passed  with  water,  inverting 
it,  carefully  retaining  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing 
beneath  it  the  aperture  of  the  jar  containing  the  gas.  On  gently  inclining 
the  latter,  the  gas  passes  by  a  kind  of  inverted  decantation  into  the  second 
vessel.  When  the  latter  is  narrow,  a  funnel  may  be  placed  loosely  in  its 
neck,  by  which  loss  of  gas  will  be  prevented. 

A  jar  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  gas  ai 
the  pneumatic  trough  may  be  removed  by 
placing  beneath  it  a  shallow  basin,  or  even  a 
common  plate,  so  as  to  carry  away  enoug^h 
water  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  jar :  and  many 
gases,  especially  oxygen,  may  be  so  preserved 
for  many  hours  without  material  injury. 

Gas-jars  are  often  capped  at  the  top,  and 
fitted  with  a  stop-cock  for  transferring  gas 
to  bladders  or  caoutchouc  bags.  When  such 
a  vessel  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  it  may  be 
slowly  sunk  in  an  upright  position  in  the 
well  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  stop-cock 
being  open  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  until 
the  water  reaches  the  brass  cap.  The  cock 
is  then  to  be  turned,  and  the  jar  lifted  upon 
the  shelf,  and  filled  with  gas  in  the  usual  way. 
If  the  trough  be  not  deep  enough  for  this 
method  of  proceeding,  the  mouth  may  be  applied  to  the  stop-cock,  and  the 
vessel  filled  by  sucking  out  the  air  until  the  water  rises  to  the  cap.  In  all 
cases  it  is  proper  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  wetting  the  stop-cocks  and 
other  brass  apparatus. 

Mr.  Pepys  contrived,  many  years  ago,  an  admirable  piece  of  apparatus 
for  storing  and  retaining  large  quantities  of  gas.  It  consists  of  a  drum  or 
reservoir  of  sheet  copper,  surmounted  by  a  shallow  trough  or  cistern,  the 
communication  between  the  two  being  made  by  a  couple  of  tubes,  a  6,  fur- 
nished with  stop-cocks,  one  of  which.  A/,  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drum,  as  shown  in  fig.  94.  A  short  wide  open  tube,  c,  is  inserted  obliquely 
near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  which  a  plug  may  be  tightly  screwed. 
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Fig,  94. 


"^'''J^^^ 


^•■■"'.r^y. 


A  stop-coek,  y.  near  the  top,  serres  to  transfer  gas  to  a  bladder  or  tube- 

apparams.     A  glass  water-gauge,  d  f,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  drum,  and 

commanicated  wiih  both  tup  and  bottom, 

indicates  the  level  of  the  liquid  within. 
To  use  the  gas-holder,  the  plug  is  first 

screwed  into  the  lower  opening,  and  the 

drum  completely  filled  with  water.      All 

three  stop-cocka  are  then  to  be  closed  and 

the  ping  remored.      The  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  retJiins  the  wnter  in  the  gas- 
holder, and  if  no  air-leakage  occurs,  the 

(scape  of  water   is   inconsiderable.      The 

extremity  of  the  delivery-tube  is  now  to 

be  well  pushed  through  the  open  aperture 

into  the  drum,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  gas 

may  rise  without  hindrance  to  the  upper 

part,  displacing   the   water,    which   flows 

out  in  the  same  proportion  into  a  vessel 

placed  for  its  reeeptiou.     When  the  drum 

is  filled,  or  enough  gas  has  been  collected, 

the  mbe  is  withdrawn  and  the  plug  screwed 

into  its  place. 
When  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  jar,  the  latter  is  to  be 

filled  with  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  carried  by  the  help  of  a  basin 

or  plate  to  the  cistern  of  the  gas-holder,  and  placed  over  the  shorter  tube. 

On  opening  the  cock  of  the  neighboring  tube,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 

the  column  of  water  will  cause  compression  of  the  gas,  and  increase  its 
elastic  force,  so  that,  on  gently  turning  the  cock  beneath  the  jar,  it  vill 

ascend  into  the  latter  in  a  rapid  stream  of  bubbles.     The  jar,  when  filled, 

may  again  have  the  plate  slipped  beneath  it,  and  be  removed  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Oxygen,  when  free  or  uncombined,  is  known  only  in  the  gaseous  state, 
sll  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid  or  solid  condition  by  cold  and  pre.ssure 
harlng  completely  failed.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous. It  is  the  sustaining  principle  of  animal  life,  and  of  all  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  combustion. 

Bodies  which  burn  in  the  air,  burn  with  greatly  increased  splendor  in 
oxygen  gas.  If  a  taper  bo  blown  out,  and  then  introduced  while  the  wick 
remains  red-hot,  it  is  instantly  rekindled:  a  slip  of  wood  or  a  match  is 
relighted  in  the  same  manner.  This  effect  is  highly  characteristic  of  oxygen, 
there  being  but  one  other  gas  which  possesses  the  same  property;  and  this 
is  easily  distinguished  by  other  means.  The  experiment  with  the  match  is 
also  constantly  used  as  a  rude  test  of  the  purity  of  the  gas  when  it  is  about 
to  be  collected  from  the  retort,  or  when  it  has  stood  some  time  in  contact 
with  water  exposed  to  air. 

When  a  bit  of  charcoal  is  affixed  to  a  wire,  and  plunged  with  a  single  point 
red-hot  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  throwing  off 
beaatiful  scintillations,  until,  if  the  oxygen  be  in  excess,  it  is  completely 
consumed.  An  iron  wire,  or,  still  better,  a  steel  watch-spring,  armed  at 
its  extremity  with  a  bit  of  lighted  amadou,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of 
oiygea  gas,  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  combustion.  If  the 
experiment  be  made  in  ajar  standing  on  a  plate,  the  fused  globules  of  black 
iron  oxide  fix  themselves  in  the  glaze  of  the  latter,  after  falling  through  a 
stTMum  of  water  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Kindled  sulphur  burns  with  great 
beauty  in  oxygen ;  and  phosphorus,  under  similar  circumstances,  exhibits 
t  splendor  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  support. 
In  these  and  many  other  similar  cases  which  might  be  mentioned,  the 
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B&me  ultimate  effect  is  produced  as  in  atmospheric  air ;  the  action  is,  how- 
ever,  more  energetic,  from  the  absence  of  the  gas  which,  in  the  air,  dilutes 
the  oxygen  and  enfeebles  its  chemical  powers.  The. process  of  respiration 
in  animals  is  an  effect  of  the  same  nature  as  common  combustion.  The 
blood  contains  substances  which  slowly  burn  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  thus 
introduced  into  the  system.     When  this  action  ceases,  life  becomes  extinct. 

Oxygen  is  bulk  for  bulk  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific 
■  gravity  being  1*10568,  referred  to  that  of  air  as  unity,  and  16  referred  to 
that  of  hydrogen  as  unity.  A  litre  of  oxygen  at  the  standard  temperature 
and  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  at  0°  C,  and  760  millimetres  barometric  pres- 
sure, weighs  1*43028  gram.  At  15*5®  0.  (60°  F.),  and  under  a  pressure  of 
80  inches,  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  weigh  84*29  grains.* 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to  determine  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  accuracy  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  is  an  operation  of  very  great 
practical  difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  of  very  great  importance.  There 
are  several  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  this  purpose:  the  one  de- 
scribed below  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  simplest  and  best.  It  re- 
quires, however,  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  the  observance  of  a  number 
of  minute  precautions  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  success. 

The  plan  of  the  operation  is  as  follows:  A  large  glass  globe  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  gas  to  be  examined  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  dry  state,  having  a 
known  temperature,  and  an  elastic  force  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  globe  so  filled  is  to  bo  weighed.  It  is 
then  to  be  exhausted  at  the  air-pump  as  far  as  possible,  and  again  weighed. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  air,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  which 
are  known,  and  its  weight  once  more  determined.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  temperature  and  elasticity  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  specific 
gravity  is  at  once  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  gas  by  that  of 
the  air. 

The  globe  or  flask  must  be  made  very  thin,  and  fitted  with  a  brass  cap, 
surmounted  by  a  small  but  excellent  stop-cock.  A  delicate  thermometer 
should  be  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  globe,  secured  to  the  cap.  The  gaji 
must  be  generated  at  the  moment,  and  conducted  at  once  into  the  previously 
exhausted  vessel,  through  a  long  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice 
moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  some  other  extremely  hygroscopic  substance, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  all  moisture.  As  the  gas  is  necessarily  generated 
under  some  pressure,  the  elasticity  of  that  contained  in  the  filled  globe 
will  slightly  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, since,  by  opening  the  stop-cock  for  a  single  instant,  when  the 
globe  has  attained  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  tension  becomes  ex- 
actly that  of  the  air,  so  that  all  barometrical  correction  is  avoided,  unless 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  should  sensibly  vary  during  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  experiment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
greatest  care  must  also  be  taken  to  purify  and  dry  the  air  used  as 
the  standard  of  comparison,  and  to  bring  both  gas  and  air  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  same  temperature,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  cor- 
rection, or  at  least  to  diminish  almost  to  nothing  the  errors  involved  by 
such  a  process. 

Oxides.  —  The  compounds  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with 
other  bodies  bear  the  general  name  of  oxides :  these  are  very  numerous 
and  important.  They  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  principal  groups 
or  classes.  The  first  division  contains  all  those  oxides  which  resemble  in 
their  chemical  relntions  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  or  lead: 
these  are  denominated  alkaline  or  basic  oxides.  The  oxides  of  the  second 
group  have  properties  opposed  to  those  of  the  bodies  mentioned ;  the  oxides 

^  Pumas,  Ann,  CbliQ.  Pbya.  [3},  iiJL  ^J(. 
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of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  represeDtutires  of 
the  cla»8:  they  are  called  acid  oxUies,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
b&sic  oxides,  and  forming  compounds  culled  salts.  Thus,  when  the  oxide 
of  aulphur,  called  sulphuric  oxide,  is  parted  in  the  btute  ot  vapor  over 
heated  barium  oxide,  cumbinaiion  takes  place,  attended  wiih  vivid  incan- 
descence, and  a  salt  called  barium  sulphate  is  produced,  containing  all  the 
elements  of  the  two  original  bodies,  namely,  barium,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 

There  is  also  an  intermediate  group  of  oxides  called  neutral  oxides,  from 
their  slight  disposition  to  enter  into  combination.  The  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  alre^tdy  mentioned,  is  an  excellent  example.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  three  groups  of  oxides  just  mentioned  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  decided  lines  of  demarcation;  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  blend  into  one  another  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  same 
oxide  may,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  either  acid  or  basic  relations  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed. 

Among  salts,  there  is  a  particular  group,  namely,  the  hydrogen  saltfj  con- 
taining the  elements  of  an  acid  oxide,  and  water  (hydrogen  oxide),  which 
are  especially  distinguished  as  acids,  because  many  of  them  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  properties  to  which  the  term  acid  is  generally  applied, 
suefa  as  a  sour  taste,  corrosive  action,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  power 
of  reddening  certain  blue  vegetable  colors.  A  characteristic  property  of 
these  acids,  or  hydrogen  salts,  is  their  power  of  exchanging  their  hydrogen 
for  a  metal  presented  to  them  in  the  free  state,  or  in  the  form  of  oxide. 
Thus,  sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
readily  dissolves  metallic  zinc,  the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen, 
which  is  evolved  as  gas.  and  forming  a  salt  containing  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  xino;  in  fact,  a  zinc  miphate^  produced  from  a  hydrogen  tvfphate  by 
substitution  of  line  for  hydrogen  *  The  same  substitution  and  formation 
of  line  sulphate  take  place  when  zinc  oxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  sul- 
phuric acid;  but  in  this  ease  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  evolved  as 
gas,  remains  combined  with  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  zinc  oxide,  form- 
ing water,  f 

A  series  of  oxides  containing  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
the  numbers  1,  2,  8,  united  with  a  constant  quantity  of  another  element, 
ire  distingaished  as  monoxtt/f,  dioxide^  and  trioxide  respectively,  the  Greek 
nameraU  indicating  the  several  degrees  of  oxidation.  A  compound  inter- 
vn^iate  between  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide  is  called  a  sesquioxide,  e  g.  : 

Chromium.      Oxyfccn. 

Chromium  monoxide b'l-b    •\-     \^^ 

Chromium  sesqui oxide        .         .         .         .         .         52-i')     -j-     24 

Chromium  dioxide 52-5     -{-     32 

Chromium  trioxide 62*5    -^     ^^ 

When  a  metal  forms  two  basic  or  salifiable  oxides,  they  are  distinguished 
by  adjectival  terms  ending  in  o\u  for  the  lower,  and  ic  for  the  higher  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  e.  g. : 

Iron.        OxygfD. 

Iron  monoxide,  or  Ferrous  oxide       .         .         .        .     5ti    -f-     ^^ 
Iron  sesquioxide,  or  Ferric  oxide  .  .         b^    •\-     2\ 

The  salts  resulting  from  the  action  of  acids  on  these  oxides  are  also  dis< 
tiiignished  as  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  respectively. 

Acid  oxides  of  the  same  element,  sulphur  for  example,  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terminations  out  and  fc,  applied  as  above;  their  acids, 

•  SO«n,    +    Zn   =   8O47.11  +  n,  t  SO4H,    +    Zn  0  =  SO^Zn  +  OH, 
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48 
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32 

+ 

64 

+     207 
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or  hydrogen  salts,  receive  corresponding  names;  and  the  salts  formed 
from  these  acids  are  distinguished  by  names  ending  in  ite  and  ate  respec- 
lively.     Thus,  for  the  oxides  and  salts  of  sulphur : 

Sulphur.       Oxygen. 

Sulphurous  oxide       . 82     ^     32 

Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  sulphite,  or  Sulphurous  acid         .         82     4.     48    -^        ^ 

Lend. 
Lead  sulphite 32    -f     48    -f     207 

Sulphuric  oxide    .        .         .... 

Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  Sulphuric  acid 
Lead  sulphate 

The  acids  above  spoken  of  are  oxygen-ncids ;  and  formerly  it  was  Bup- 
posed  that  nil  acids  contained  oxygen  —  that  clement  being,  indeed,  re- 
garded as  the  acidifying  principle;  hence  its  name  (p.  128).  At  present, 
however,  we  are  acquainted  with  many  bodies  which  possess  all  the  char- 
acters above  specified  as  belonging  to  an  acid,  and  yet  do  not  contain 
oxygen.  For  example,  hydrochloric  acid  (formerly  called  muriatic  acid, 
or  spirit  of  salt)  —  which  is  a  hydrogen  chloride,  or  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  —  is  intensely  sour  and  corrosive;  reddens  litmus  strongly; 
dissolves  zinc,  which  drives  out  the  hydrogen  and  taken  its  place  in  com- 
bination with  the  chlorine,  forming  zinc-chloride;  and  dissolves  most  me- 
tallic oxides,  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  the  metal,  and  forming  a  metal- 
lic chloride  and  water. ''^ 

Bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  also  form,  with  hydrogen,  acid  compoonda 
analogous  in  every  respect  to  hydrochloric  acid. 

Compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  with  hydrogen  and  metals,  are  grouped,  like  the  oxygen 
compounds,  by  names  ending  in  ide:  thus  we  speak  of  zinc  chloride,  cal- 
cium fluoride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  copper  phosphide,  &c.  The  numerical 
prefixes,  monOf  di^  tri^  &c.,  as  also  the  terminations  <m%  and  tc,  are  applied 
to  these  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  oxides,  thus : 

Hydrogen  bromide  .... 

Potassium'  monosulphide     .... 
Potassium  disulphide      .... 
Potassium  trisulphide  .... 

Potassium  tetrasulphide 
Potassium  pentasulphide    .... 

Ferrous  chloride 

Ferric  chloride 

Stannous  sulphide        .... 
Stannic  sulphide      ..... 

The  Latin  prefixes  unt,  6t,  ter^  quadro^  &c.,  are  often  used  instead  of  the 
f  orresponding  Greek  prefixes ;  there  is  no  very  exact  rule  respecting  their 

*  Action  of  hydrochloric  Add  on  einc : 

2HC1     +     Zn     =     KnCI,    +     n, 
Action  i>f  liydrocliloric  acid  on  zinc  oxide : 
'2iICl     +    ZiiO  =  ZnCls  +  OH, 


nydrogen. 

Bromine. 

I 

+ 

80 

PotARsium. 

Sulphur. 

78-2 

+ 

82 

78-2 

+ 

64 

78-2 

+ 

96 

78-2 

+ 

128 

78-2 

+ 

160 

Iron. 

Chl<M4ne. 

56 

+ 

71 

.     66 

+ 

105  0 

Tin. 

Sulphur. 

118 

+ 

64 

.     118 

+ 

128 
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use :  hoi,  generally  speaking,  it  is  beet  to  employ  a  Greek  or  Latin  prefix, 
a^cordiog  as  the  word  before  which  it  is  placed  is  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin ; 
tbas,  (fibxide  corresponds  to  bisulphide;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  Greek 
pre&xes  are  most  generally  employed. 

Ozoas.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  dry  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  h  series  of  electric  sparks,  emits  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  metallic  odor.  The  same  odor  may  be  imparted  to  moist 
oxygen  by  allowing  phosphorus  to  remain  for  some  time  in  it,  nnd  by 
several  other  processes.  A  more  accurate  examination  of  this  odorous  air 
has  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  smell,  it  possesses  several  properties 
not  exhibited  by  oxygen  in  its  ordinary  state.  One  of  its  most  char- 
acteristic effects  is  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide.  This 
odorous  principle  has  been  the  subject  of  many  researches,  in  particular 
by  Schonbein,  of  Basle,  who  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  o2on^.* 

An  easy  method  of  exhibitiog  the  production  of  ozone  is  to  transmit  a 
current  of  oxygen  through  a  tube  into  which  a  pair  of  platinum  wires  is 
scaled,  with  the  points  at  a  little  distance  apart;  on  connecting  one  of  the 
wires  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  good  action, 
and  the  other  with  the  ground,  the  chnracteristic  odor  of  oxone  is  im- 
mediately developed  in  the  issuing  gas;  but,  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
oilor  thus  produced,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  oxygen  undergoes  this 
ehange.  Andrews  and  Tait  have  shown  that,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
ozone,  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  discharge  silently,  between  very  fine 
points;  if  sparks  are  allowed  to  pass,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ozone 
is  reconverted  into  ordinary  oxygen  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  Siemens  pre- 
pares ozone  by  indnctton:  he  forms  a  sort  of  Leyden  Jur,  by  coating  the 
interior  of  a  long  tuba  with  tin-foil,  and  passes  over  this  tube  a  second 
wider  tube  coated  with  tin-foil  on  its  outer  surface.  Between  the  two  tubes 
a  current  of  pure  dry  oxygen  is  passed,  which  becomes  electrified  by  in- 
duction, on  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  coating  with  the  terminal  wires 
of  an  induction-coil;  by  this  means  it  is  said  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  oxygen  may  be  converted  into  ozone. 

Ozone  may  also  be  obtained  in  several  ways,  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity; thus  it  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is 
suspended  in  a  bottle  filled  with  moist  air;  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  ether, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  essential  oils ;  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition 
of  water;  and  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  per- 
manganate.-}' There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  nature  and 
composition  of  ozone;  but  the  most  trustworthy  experiments  seem  to  show 
that,  in  whatever  way  produced,  it  is  merely  a  modified  form  of  oxygen 

Ozone  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
absorbed  by  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Air  charged  with  it  exerts  an 
irritating  action  on  the  lungs.  Ozone  is  decomposed  by  heat,  gradually  nt 
lOO'  C  (212®  P.,)  instantly  at  290°  C.  (554°  F.)  It  is  an  extremely  power- 
ful oxidizing  agent;  possesses  strong  bleaching  and  disinfecting  powers; 
corrodes  cork,  caoutchouc,  and  other  organic  substances ;  and  rapidly 
oxidizes  iron,  copper,  and  even  silver  when  moist,  as  well  as  dry  mercury 
and  iodine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  absorption  of  ozone  by  these  and 
other  agents  is  not  attended  with  any  contrnction  of  volume.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  appetirs  to  be,  that  oxygen  when  ozonized  diminishes  in 
volume  (in  the  proportion  of  8  to  2,  according  to  Soret),  and  that  when 
the  ozone  is  decomposed  by  a  metal  or  other  substance,  one  portion  of  it 
enters  into  combination,  while  the  remainder,  which  is  set  free  as  ordinary 
oxygen,  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the  ozone  itself. 

•  From  S^n>',  to  emit  itii  odor. 

[t  Also,  accordiog  to  A.  lloiiiKiHii,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  barium  dioxide. — R.  B.J 
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The  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  oxone  in  any  gas  is  afforded  bj 
a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  starch  and  solution  of  po- 
tassium iodide.  On  exposing  such  paper  to  the  action  of  ozone,  t-he  po- 
tassium iodide  is  decomposed,  its  potassium  combining  with  oxygen,  while 
the  iodine  is  liberated,  and  forms  a  deep  blue  compound  with  the  starch. 
Now,  when  paper  thus  prepared  is  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  it  often  acquires  a  blue  tint,  tlie  intensity  of  which  varies  on  dif- 
ferent days.  Hence  it  has  been  plausibly  supposed  that  ozone  is  present 
in  the  air  in  variable  quantity.  But  iodine  may  be  liberated  from  po- 
tassium iodide  by  many  other  agents,  especially  by  certain  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, which  are  very  likely  to  be  present  in  the  air  in  minute  quantities : 
hence  the  existence  of  ozone  in  the  air  cannot  be  proved  to  be  present  by 
this  reaction  alone. 


HTBBOOSV. 

Hydrogen  may  be  obtained  for  experimental  purposes  by  deoxidising 
water,  of  which  it  forms  a  characteristic  component.'^ 

If  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain,  containing  a  quantity  of  iiiings  or  tarnings 
of  iron,  be  fixed  across  a  furnace,  and  its  middle  portion  be  made  red-hot, 
and  then  the  vapor  of  water  transmitted  over  the  heated  metal,  a  large 
quantity  of  permanent  gas  will  be  disengaged  from  the  tube,  and  the  iron 
will  become  converted  into  oxide,  and  acquire  an  increase  in  weight.  The 
gas  is  hydrogen :  it  may  be  oollected  oyer  water  and  examined. 

Hydrogen  is,  however,  more  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  zinc,  the  metal  then  displacing  the  hydrogen 
in  the  manner  already  explained  (p.  133). 

The  simplest  method  of  preparing  the  gas  is  the  following :  A  wide-necked 

bottle  is  chosen,  and  fitted  with  a  sound 

Fig,96,  cork,  perforated  by  two  holes  for  the 

KC^  reception  of  a  small  tube- Tunnel  reacli- 

V/  ing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 

\/  and  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tube  to  convey 

away  the  disengaged  gas.  Granulated 
zinc,  or  scraps  of  the  malleable  metal, 
are  put  into  the  bottle,  together  with  a 
little  water,  and  sulphuric  acid  slowly 
added  by  the  funnel,  the  point  of  which 
should  dip  into  the  liquid.  The  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  easily  regulated  by  the 
supply  of  acid;  and  when  enough  has 
been  discharged  to  expel  the  air  of  the 
vessel,  it  may  be  collected  over  water 
in  a  jar,  or  passed  into  a  gas-holder. 
In  the  absence  of  zinc,  filings  of  iron  or 
small  nails  may  be  used,  but  with  less 
advantage. 
A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  the 
pupil  to  construct  and  arrange  a  variety  of  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  in 
which  bottles,  and  other  articles  always  at  hand,  are  made  to  supersede 
more  costly  instruments.     Glass  tube,  purchased  by  weight  of  the  maker, 


*  HeDC«  the  name,  from  G^/),  water,  and  ycr. 
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mmj  be  eut  by  scraicliing  with  a  file,  and  then  applying  a  little  force  with 
both  hands.  It  may  be  softened  and  bent,  when  of  small  dimensionSf  by  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  candle,  or,  better,  by  a  gas  jet.  Corks  may  be 
perforated  by  a  heated  wire,  and  the  hole  rendered  smooth  and  cylindrical 
by  a  round  file ;  or  the  ingenious  cork-borer  of  Dr.  Mohr,  now  to  be  had  of 
an  instrament-makers,  may  be  used  instead.  Lastly,  in  the  event  of  bad 
fitting,  or  unsoundness  in  the  cork  itself,  a  little  yellow  wax  melted  over  the 
rarface,  or  even  a  little  grease  applied  with  the  finger,  renders  it  sound  and 
air-tif^ht,  when  not  exposed  to  heat. 

Hydrogen  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  when  quite  pure.  To  ob- 
tain it  in  this  condition,  it  must  be  prepared  from  the  purest  zinc  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  passed  in  succession  through  solutions  of  potash  and  silver 
nitrate.  When  prepared  from  commercial  zinc,  it  has  a  slight  smell,  which 
is  dae  to  impurity,  and  when  iron  has  been  used,  the  odor  is  very  strong 
and  disagreeable.  It  is  inflammable  and  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  pale, 
yellowish  flame,  evolving  much  heat,  but  very  little  light.  The  result  of  the 
combustion  is  water.  It  is  even  less  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen,  and  has 
nerer  been  liquefied.  Although  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  it  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  life. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  known;  Dumas  and  Bous- 
Biagault  place  its  density  between  O'OGOl  and  O'OOl)'),*  referred 
to  that  of  air  as  unity.  The  weight  of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at 
0^  C,  and  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  0*700  metre,  is 
O-08961  gram ;  consequently,  a  gram  of  hydrogen  occupies  a 
space  of  11  16947  litres. f  At  15-5°  C.  (G0<»  F.),  and  30  inches 
barometric  pressure,  100  cubic  inches  weigh  2*14  grains. 

When  a  gas  is  much  lighter  or  much  heavier  tiian  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  may  often  be  collected  and  examined  without  the 
aid  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  A  bottle  or  narrow  jar  may  be 
filled  with  hydrogen  without  much  admixture  of  air,  by  invert- 
ing it  orer  the  extremity  of  an  upright  tube  delivering  the  gas. 
In  a  short  time,  if  the  supply  be  copious,,  the  air  will  be  wholly 
displaced,  and  the  vessel  filled.  It  may  now  be  removed,  the 
vertical  position  being  carefully  retained,  and  closed  by  a  stop- 
per or  glass  plate.  If  the  mouth  of  the  jar  be  wide,  it  must 
be  partially  closed  by  a  piece  of  cardboard  during  the  operation.  Thlr 
method  of  collecting  gases  by  displacement  is  often  extremely  useful.  Hy- 
drogen was  formerly  used  for  filling  air-balloons,  being  made  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  spot  from  sine  or  iron  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Its  use  is  now 
superseded  by  that  of  coal-gas,  which  may  be  made  very  light  by  employ- 
ing a  high  temperature  in  the  manufacture.  Although  far  inferior  to  pure 
hydrogen  in  buoyant  power,  it  is  found  in  practice  to  possess  advantages 
over  that  substance,  while  its  greater  density  is  easily  compensated  by  in- 
creasing the  magnitude  of  the  balloon. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  property  possessed  by  gases  and  vapors  in 
general,  which  is  seen  in  a  high  degree  of  intensity  in  the  case  of  hydrogen ; 
this  is  what  is  called  diffufhe.  power.  If  two  bottles  containing  gases  which 
do  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other  at  common  temperatures  be  connected 
bv  a  narrow  tube  and  left  for  some  time,  the  gases  will  be  found,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  period,  depending  much  upon  the  narrowness  of  the 
tube  and  its  length,  uniformly  mixed,  even  though  they  difi^er  greatly  in 
density,  and  the  system  has  been  arranged  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
heavier  gas  downwards.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  thus  be  made  to  mix, 
in  a  few  hours,  against  the  action  of  gravity,  through  a  tube  a  yard  in 

•  Ann.Chlm.  Phys.,  3d  terips,  vill.  201. 

t  An  a  nenr  ApproximAtioD,  it  may  Im)  rnmpmbcred  that  a  litre  of  hydrogen  weighs  0-09  gram, 
or  0  coDtigmmB,  and  a  gram  of  hydrogen  occupies  11*1  litres. 
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length,  and  not  more  th&n  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  and  the  &et 
is  true  of  all  other  gases  which  are  destitute  of  direct  action  upon  eack 
other. 

If  a  vessel  be  diyided  into  two  portions  by  a  diaphragm  or  partition  of 
porous  earthenware  or  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  and  each  half  filled  with  a  dif- 
ferent gas,  diffusion  will  immediately  commence  through  the  pores  of  iho 
dividing  substance,  and  will  continue  until  perfect  mixture  has  taken  place. 
All  gases,  however,  do  not  permeate  the  same  porous  body,  or,  in  other 
words,  do  not  pass  through  narrow  orifices  with  the  same  degree  of  facility. 
Professor  Graham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  valuable  investiga- 
tion of  this  interesting  subject,  has  established  the  existence  of  a  very 
simple  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  diffusion  and  the  density  of  thegas^ 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  diffusive  power  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  gas  itself.  Thus,  in  the  experiment 
supposed,  if  one  half  of  the  vessel  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and  the  other 
half  with  oxygen,  the  two  gases  will  penetrate  the  diaphragm  at  very  dif- 
ferent rates;  four  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  will  pass  into  the  oxygen  aide, 
while  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  den- 
sities of  the  two  gases  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  16 ;  their 
relative  rates  of  diffusion  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  these 
numbers,  t.  «.,  as  4  to  1. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  law  may  be  accurately  observed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  porous  plate  be  very  thin ;  with  plates  of  stucco  an  inch  thick 
or  more,  which  really  consist  of  a  congeries  of  long  capillary  tubes,  a  dif- 
ferent law  of  diffusion  is  observed.*  An  excellent  material  for  diffusion 
experiments  is  the  artificially  compressed  graphite  of  Mr.  Brockedon,  of  the 
quality  used  for  making  writing' pencils.  It  may  be  reduced  by  cutting  and 
grinding  to  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  but  still  retains  considerable  tenacity. 
The  pores  of  this  substance  appear  to  be  so  small  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  gases  in  mass,  so  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Graham, 
it  acts  like  a  molecular  sieve,  allowing  only  molecules  to  pass  through. 

The  simplest  and  most  striking  method  of  exhibiting  the 
Fig.  97.  phenomenon  of  diffusion  is  by  the  use  of  Graham's  diffu- 

sion-tube. This  is  merely  a  piece  of  wide  glass  tube  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  having  one  of  its  extremities  closed  by 
a  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
well  dried.  When  the  tube  is  filled  by  displacement  with 
hydrogen,  and  then  set  upright  in  a  glass  of  water,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  so  rapidly,  that  its 
movement  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  speedily  attains  a 
height  of  several  inches  above  the  water  in  the  glass.  The 
gas  is  actually  rarefied  by  its  superior  diffusive  power  over 
that  of  the  external  air. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  of  this  very  curious  law  affecting  the 
constitution  of  gaseous  bodies :  it  is  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  atmosphere  is  preserved  in  a  uniform  state, 
and  the  accumulation  of  poisonous  gases  and  exhalations 
in  towns  and  other  confined  localities  prevented. 
A  partial  separation  of  gases  and  vapors  of  unequal  diffusibility  may  be 
effected  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  permeate  through  a  plate  of  graphite  or 
porous  earthenware  into  a  vacuum.  This  effect,  called  atmolytit^  is  best  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  tuhe-atmMyBer.  This  is  simply 
a  narrow  tube  of  unglazed  earthenware,  such  as  a  tobacco-pipe  st-em,  two 
feet  long,  which  is  placed  within  a  shorter  tube  of  glass,  and  secured  in  its 

*  8oe  Bnnnen'fl  GiuomMry.  p.  203;  Graham'a  Elemonts  of  Ghomistrj,  2d  od.,  ii.  024;  Watt8*s 
Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,  U.  815. 
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poeition  bj  corks.  The  glass  tabe  is  connected  with  an  air-pump,  and  the 
iimiilar  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  made  as  nearly  Tacuous  as  possible. 
Air  or  other  mixed  gas  is  then  allowed  to  flow  along  the  clay  tube  in  a  slow 
stream,  and  collected  as  it  issues.  The  gas  or  air  atmolysed  is,  of  course, 
reduced  in  Tolume,  much  gas  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  clay 
tube  into  the  air-pump  vacuum,  and  the  lighter  gas  diffusing  the  more  rap- 
idly, so  that  the  proportion  of  the  denser  constituent  is  increased  in  the  gas 
collected.  In  one  experiment,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  after 
trarersing  the  atmolyser,  was  increased  from  20*8  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
normal  proportion,  to  24*5  per  cent.  With  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  separation  is,  of  course,  still  more  considerable.* 

A  distinction  must  be  carefuUy  drawn  between  real  diffusion  through  small 
tpertures,  and  the  apparently  similar  passage  of  gases  through  membran- 
ous diaphragms,  such  as  caoutchouc,  bladder,  gold-beater's  skin,  etc.  In 
this  mode  of  passage,  which  is  called  onnase,  the  rate  of  interchange  de- 
pends partly  on  the  relative  diffusibilities  of  the  gases,  partly  on  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  adhesion  exerted  by  the  membrane  on  the  different  gases, 
bj  rirtue  of  which  the  gas  which  adheres  most  powerfully  penetrates  the 
diaphragm  most  easily  and,  attaining  the  opposite  surface,  mixes  with  the 
other.  A  sheet  of  caoutchouc  tied  over  the  mouth  of  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  soon  pressed  inwards,  even  to  bursting.  If 
the  bottle  be  filled  with  air,  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
the  swelling  and  bursting  takes  place  outwards.  If  the  membrane  is  moist, 
the  result  is  likewise  affected  by  the  different  solubilities  of  the  gases  in  the 
water  or  other  liquid  which  wets  it.  For  example,  the  diffusive  power  of 
eirbonic  acid  into  atmospheric  air  is  very  small,  but  it  passes  into  the  latter 
throQgh  a  wet  bladder  with  the  utmost  ease,in  yirtue  of  its  solubility  in  the 
ynxer  with  which  the  membrane  is  moistened.  It  is  by  such  a  process  that 
the  function  of  respiration  is  performed ;  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the 
langs,  and  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  effected  through 
wet  membranes ;  the  blood  is  never  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
air.  but  receives  its  supply  of  oxygen,  and  disembarrasses  itself  of  carbonic 
acid,  by  this  kind  of  spurious  diffusion. 

The  high  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen  against  air  renders  it  impossible  to 
retain  that  gas  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag ;  it  is 
eTen  unsafe  to  keep  it  long  in  a  gas-holder,  lest  it  should  become  mixed 
with  air  by  slight  accidental  leakage,  and  rendered  explosive. 

The  passage  of  gases  through  membranes  like  caoutchouc  or  varnished 
silk,  as  well  as  through  wet  membranes  like  bladder,  appeai-s  to  depend 
upon  an  actual  liquefaction  of  the  gases,  which  then  become  capable  of  pen- 
etrating the  substance  of  the  membrane  (as  ether  and  naphtha  do),  and  may 
spin  e^porate  on  the  surface  and  appear  as  gases.  The  unequal  absorp- 
tion of  gases  in  this  manner  often  effects  a  much  more  complete  separation 
of  the  components  of  a  gaseous  mixture  than  can  be  attained  by  the  atmo- 
lyiic  method  above  described.  Thus,  Chraham  has  shown  that  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed and  condensed  by  caoutchouc  two-and-a-half  times  more  abundantly 
than  nitrogen,  and  that  when  one  side  of  a  caoutchouc  film  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  while  a  vacuum  is  produced  on  the  other  side,  the  film 
allows  41-6  per  cent,  of  oxygen  to  pass  through,  instead  of  21  per  cent, 
nsually  present  in  the  air,  so  that  the  air  which  passes  through  is  capable  of 
rekindling  wood  burning  without  flame. 

Even  metals  appear  to  possess  this  power  of  absorbing  and  liquefying 
gMes.  Deville  and  Troost  have  observed  the  remarkable  fact  that  hydrogen 
Ku  is  capable  of  penetrating  platinum  and  iron  tubes  at  a  red  beat,  and 
Graham  is  of  opinion  that  this  effect  may  be  connected  with  a  power  resi- 
dent in  these  and  certain  other  metals  to  absorb  and  liqnefy  hydrogen, 
p^^ssibly  in  its  character  as  a  metallic  vapor.     Platinum  in  the  form  of 

*  Oraluun,  Phil.  Trans.  186.1 
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Tvire  or  plate,  at  a  low  red  heat,  can  take  up  3*8  Yolumes  of  hydrogen 
measured  cold,  and  palladium  foil  condenses  as  much  as  643  times  its  vol- 
ume of  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  below  100°  C.  In  the  form  of  sponge, 
platinum  absorbed  1-48  times  its  yolame  of  hydrogen,  and  palladium  90 
▼olumes.     This  absorption  of  gases  by  metals  is  called  occlunon.* 

The  meteoric  iron  of  Lenarto  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oc- 
cluded hydrogen.  When  placed  in  a  good  vacuum,  it  yields  2*85  times  its 
volume  of  gas,  of  which  85-68  per  cent,  consist  of  hydrogen,  with  4*46 
carbon  monoxide  and  9-86  nitrogen.  Now,  hydrogen  has  been  recognised 
by  spectrum  analysis  in  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  constitutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  father  Secchi,  the  principal  element  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  numerous  class  of  stars.  *'  The  iron  of  Lenarto,"  says 
Mr.  Graham,  **has,  no  doubt,  come  from  such  an  atmosphere,  in  which 
hydrogen  greatly  prevailed.  This  meteorite  may  be  looked  upon  as  holding 
imprisoned  within  it,  and  bringing  to  us,  the  hydrogen  of  the  stairs."  f 

The  rates  of  effusion  of  gases,  that  is  to  say,  their  rates  of  passage 
through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  other  substance  into 
a  vacuum,  follow  the  same  law  as  their  rates  of  diffusion,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  gases.  Never- 
theless, the  phenomena  of  diffusion  and  effusion  are  essentially  different  in 
their  nature,  the  effusive  movement  affecting  masses  of  a  gas,  whereas  the 
diffusive  movement  affects  only  molecules ;  and  a  gas  is  usually  carried  by 
the  former  kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity  many  thousand  times  greater 
than  by  the  latter.  Mixed  gases  are  effused  at  the  same  rates  as  one  gas 
of  the  actual  density  of  the  fixture:  and  no  separation  of  the  gases  oc- 
curs, as  in  diffusion  into  a  vacuum. 

The  law  of  effusion  just  stated  is  true  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
gas  shall  pass  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate.  If  the  plate 
be  thicker,  so  that  the  aperture  becomes  a  tube,  very  different  rates  of 
efflux  are  observed;  and  when  the  capillary  tube  becomes  considerably 
elongated,  so  that  its  length  exceeds  its  diameter  at  least  400  times,  the  rates 
of  flow  of  different  gases  into  a  vacuum  again  assume  a  constant  ratio  to 
each  other,  following,  however,  a  law  totally  distinct  from  that  of  effusion. 
The  principal  general  results  observed  with  relation  to  this  phenomenon  of 
"Capillary  Transpiration"  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  rate  of  transpiration  of  the  same  gas  increases,  emteris  paribus, 
directly  ^  the  pressure:  in  other  words,  equal  volumes  of  gas  at  different 
densities  require  times  inversely  proportional  to  their  densities.  2.  With 
tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube.  8.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  transpiration 
of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of«different 
gases  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  their 
densities,  or,  indeed,  of  any  known  property  of  the  gases.  Equal  weights 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times; 
so  likewise  are  equal  weights  of  nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide; and  of  hydrogen  chloride,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen  monoxide.  { 

COMBINATION  OP  nYDROQEN  WITII  OXYGEN. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  although  the  light  emitted  by  the  flame 
of  pure  hydrogen  is  exceedingly  feeble,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is 
very  high.  The  temperature  may  be  still  further  exalted  by  previously 
mixing  the  hydrogen  with  as  much  oxygen  as  it  requires  for  combination, 

♦  nrnlmm,  Phtl.  Trnns.  \^(^\  .TonrtiHl  nf  the  Cheiuicnl  Society,  [2J  v.  235. 

t  Proci'ciUneJi  of  tli»'  Roval  Society,  xv.  50-J 

X  Grahiiin,  IMiil.  Tniiw  IvSH',  p.  601 ;  iind  1849,  p.  349 ;  also  Elemetito  of  Chamiittry,  2d  od.  i.  82. 
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ih^t  is,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  with  half  its  volume.  Such  a  mixture 
bums  like  gunpowder,  independently  of  the  externa)  air.  When  raised  to 
the  temperuiure  required  for  combination,  the  two  gasesi  unite  with  explo- 
siTe  Tiolence.  If  a  strong  bottle,  holding  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  be 
&l\ed  with  such  a  mixture,  the  introduction  of  a  lighted  match  or  red-hot 
wire  determines  in  a  moment  the  union  of  the  gases.  By  certain  j>recau- 
tioas,  a  mixrure  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  burned  at  a  jet  without 
communication  of  fire  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel;  the  flame  is  in  this  case 
toltd 

A  little  consideration  will  phow,  that  all  ordinary  flames  burning  in  the 
air  or  in  pure  oxygen  are,  of  necessity,  hollow.  The  act  of  combustion  is 
nothing  more  than  the  energetic  uuion  of  the  substance  burned  with  the 
snrrounding  ozjgcn;  and  this  union  can  take  place  only  at  the  surface  of 
the  burning  body.  Such  is  not  ihe  case,  however,  with  the  flame  now 
onder  consideration ;  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  are  already  mixed, 
and  only  require  to  have  their  temperature  a  little  raised  to  cause  them  to 
combine  in  every  part.  The  flame  so  produced  is  very  different  in  physical 
characters  from  that  of  a  simple  jet  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  combustible 
gas:  it  is  long  and  pointetl,  and  very  remarkable  in  appearance. 

The  safety-jet  of  Mr.  Hemming,  the  construction  of  which  involves  a 
prioeiple  not  yet  discussed,  may  be  adapted  to  a  common  bladder  contain- 
ing the  mixture,  and  held  under  the  arm,  and  the  gas  forced  through  the 
jet  by  a  little  pressure.  Although  this  jet,  properly  constructed,  is  believed 
to  be  safe,  it  is  best  to  use  nothing  stronger  than  a  bladder,  for  fear  of  in* 
jury  in  the  event  of  an  explosion.  The  gases  are  often  contained  in  sepa- 
rate reservoirs,  a  pair  of  large  gas-holders,  for  example,  and  only  »(iffercd 
to  mix  in  the  jet  itself,  as  in  the  contrivance  of  Professor  Danietl:  in  this 
way  all  danger  is  avoided.  The  eye  speedily  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
pecaliar  appearance  of  the  true  hydro-oxygen  flame,  so  as  to  permit  the 
sapply  of  each  gas  to  be  exactly  regulated  by  suitable  stop-cocks  attached 
to  the  jet  (fig.  98). 


^.9B. 


Fig.  90. 
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Apiece  of  thick  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  (Inmc  of  the  liydro- 
oxygen  blowpipe  melts  with  the  greatest  ease;  a  watch- spr.ng  or  small 
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steel  file  burns  with  the  utmost  brilliancy,  throwing  off  showers  of  beantifnl 
sparks;  an  incombustible  oxidized  body,  as  magnesia  or  lime,  becomes  b€ 
intensely  ignited  as  to  glow  with  a  light  insupportable  to  the  eye,  and  to 
be  susceptible  of  employment  as  a  most  powerlul  illuminator,  as  a  su'b- 
stitute  for  the  sun's  rays  in  the  solar  micrdkcope,  and  for  night -signals  is 
trigonometrical  surveys. 

If  a  long  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  held  over  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
(fig.  99),  a  series  of  musical  sounds  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  partial 
extinction  and  rekindling  of  tho  flame  by  the  ascending  current  of  air. 

These  little  explosions  succeed  each  other  at  regular  interrals,  and  so 
rapidly  as  to  give- rise  to  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  depending  chiefly  upon 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  tube. 

Although  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  kept  mixed  at  common  tempera* 
tures  for  any  length  of  time,  without  combination  taking  place,  yet,  under 
particular  circumstances,  they  unite  quietly  and  without  explosion.  Manj 
years  ago,  Professor  Cobereiner,  of  Jena,  made  the  curious  obserTation, 
that  finely  divided  platinum  posses*sed  the  power  of  determining  the  union 
of  the  gases;  and,  more  recently,  Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  state  of 
minute. division  is  by  no  means  indispensable,  since  rolled  plates  of  the 
metal  have  the  same  property,  provided  their  surfaces  are  absolutely  clean. 
Neither  is  the  effect  strictly  confined  to  platinum;  other  metals,  as  palla- 
dium and  gold,  and  even  stones  and  glass,  exhibit  the  same  property,  al- 
though to  a  far  inferior  degree,  since  they  often  require  to  be  aided  bj  a 
little  heat.  When  a  piece  of  platinum-foil,  which  has  been  cleaned  by  hoi 
oil  of  vitriol  and  thorough  washing  with  distilled  water,  is  thrust  into  a 
jar  containing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  standing  over  water, 
combination  of  the  two  gases  immediately  begins,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
rapidly  rises,  while  the  platinum  becomes  so  hot  that  drops  of  water  acci- 
dentally falling  upon  it  enter  into  ebullition.  If  the  metal  be  very  thin  and 
exceedingly  clean,  and  the  gases  very  pure,  its  temperature  rises  after  a 
time  to  actual  redness,  and  the  residue  of  the  mixture  explodes.  But  this 
is  an  effect  altogether  accidental,  and  dependent  upon  the  high  temperature 
of  the  platinum,  which  high  temperature  has  been  produced  by  the  pre- 
ceding quiet  combination  of  the  two  bodies.  When  the  platinum  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  it«  surface  thereby  much  extended,  it  be- 
comes immediately  red-hot  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxvgcn,  or  hydro- 
gen and  air;  a  jet  of  hydrogen  thrown  upon  a  little  of  the  spongy  metal, 
contained  in  a  glass  or  capsule,  is  at  once  kindled,  and  on  this  principle 
machines  for  the  production  of  instantaneous  light  have  been  constructed. 

These,  however,  act  well  only  when  constantly  used ;  the  spongy  plati- 
num is^pt  to  become  damp  by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  its 
power  is  then  for  the  time  lost. 

The  best  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  these  curious  effects  is  to  sup- 
pose that  solid  bodies  in  general  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  prop- 
erty of  condensing  gases  upon  their  surfaces,  or  even  Uquclying'thcm  (as 
shown  p.  189),  and  that  this  faculty  is  exhibited  preeminently  by  certain 
of  the  non-oxidizable  metals,  as  platinum  and  gold.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
may  thus,  under  these  circumstances,  be  brought,  as  it  were,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions  by  a  temporary  increase  of  density, 
whereupon  combination  ensues. 

Coal-gas  and  ether  or  alcohol  vapor  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  phenom- 
enon of  quiet  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  surface* ac- 
tion. A  close  spiral  of  slender  platinum  wire,  a  roll  of  thin  foil,  or  even  a 
common  platinum  crucible,  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  held  in  a  jet  of 
coal-gas,  becomes  strongly  ignited,  and  remains  in  that  state  as  long  as  the 
supply  of  mixed  gas  and  air  is  kept  up,  the  temperature  being  maintained 
by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  act  of  union.  Sometimes  tho  metal  becomes 
white-hot,  and  then  the  gas  takes  fire. 
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A  TC17  pleising  ciperiment  may  be  made  by  attaching  such  a  coil  of  wire 
to  »  cnrd,  and  suBpending  it  in  «  glass  conlaining  a  lew  drops  or  ellier, 
bariDgpreTiously  made  it  red-hot  in  the  flame  of  a  apirit- 
laiiip.    The  vire  cnolinuea  to  glow  until  Ihe  oxygen  of  fig.  luo. 

tbe  air  is  exhausted,  fifing  rise  to  the  production  or  an 
inituinf  Tapor  which  atlacks  the  eje*.  The  combuiMion 
of  the  ether  is  in  this  eaie  but  partial:  a  portion  of  ila 
hTdngeD  ia  alone  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
lefl  untouched . 

A  coil  of  thin  pl&tinum  wire  ma/  be  pla«ed  otct  the 
wiek  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum  sua- 
lained  ju»t  above  the  collon ;  on  lighting  ihe  lamp,  and 
then  blowing  it  ant  as  soon  as  the  metal  appears  r«l-hot, 
slow  combustion  of  the  spirit  drawn  up  b^'  the  capillarity 
of  the  wick  'will  lAke  place,  accompanied  by  Ihe  pungent 
Tspors  just  mentioned,  which  maj  be  modified,  and  even 
Tendered  agreeable,  by  dissolving  in  the  liquid  some 
sweet-smelling  easEntial  oil  or  resin. 

Hydrogen  furms  unmerous  compounds  with  other  bodies,  although  it  is 
greatly  Burpaascil  in  this  respect,  not  only  by  oiygen,  but  by  many  of  the 
other  elements.  The  chemical  relations  of  hydrogen  tend  to  place  it  among 
Ihe  metftU.  The  great  discrepancy  in  phyaical  properties  is  perhaps  mure 
■ppareni  than  real.  Mydrdgen  is  not  yet  known  in  the  ^lid  state,  while, 
OD  Ihe  other  hand,  the  vapor  pf  the  melal  mercury  is  as  transparent  nnil 
culnrlesii  as  hydrogen  itself.  This  vapor  is  only  about  seven  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  so  that  the  difi'erence  in  this  renpecl  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  that  in  the  other  direction  between  air  and  hydrogen. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  hydrogen  —  namely,  vmirr.  and  a  very  peculiar 
subnance,  discovered  in   the  year    18IS    by    M.  Th^nard,  called  Ii'jilrogen 

it  appears  that  the  composition  of  water  was  first  demonstrated  in  the 
year  ITHI  by  Cavendish ;  *  but  the  discovery  of  the  exact  proportions  in 
which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  generating  that  most  important  com- 
ponnd  has,  from  time  to  lime  to  the  present  day,  occupied  the  attention  of 
Mme  of  the  most  distinguished  cultivators  of  chemical 
science.      There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  research  in  fV-  IM. 

chemistry  —  the  analyMal,  or  that  in  which  the  com- 
pound is  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  the  ayi\lk/lieal, 
in  which  the  elements  are  made  lo  unite  and  produce 
the  compound.  The  first  method  is  of  much  more  gen- 
eral application  than  the  second;  but  in  this  particular 
inslsnee  both  may  be  employed,  although  the  results  of 
ibe  synthesis  are  the  more  valuable. 

The  decomposition  of  water  may  be  effected  by  voltaic 
electricity.  When  iraLer  is  acidulated  so  as  to  render  it 
a  conductor,!  and  '  portion  interposed  between  a  pair 
of  platinum  pUles  connected  with  Ihe  exlretnilies  of  a 
voltaic  apparatus  of  moderate  power,  decomposilion  of      —  4- 

the  liquid  lakes  place  in  a  very  interesting  manner ;  oxy- 
gen, in  a  stale  of  perfect  purity,  is  evolved  from  the  wa- 
ter in  contact  with  Ihe  plate  belonging  to  the  copper  end 
of  the  battery,  and  hydrogen,  equally  pure,  is  disengaged  at  the  plate  con- 

■  A  dain  to  the  ainfoverj-  of  tha  wmponlUon  of  water,  in  (H^lulf  of  Jamm  W»tl,  hu  Imm^h 

br  Inl  10  Ihe  concliiiioa  thil  the  rllarnvrrj  ww  meili-  li.v  li'Ili  ulrlh'a,  nuirly  -Imuluniiiiiil)', 
i^i'I  anknoiTD  iDiactauthfr.    SMlluivlic1it"a»i.''  IifDr.  Paul,  in  Wslta'i  DkthmMj  of  CIhuu- 
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Fig.  102. 


nccted  with  the  zine  extremity,  the  middle  portions  of  liquid  remaining  ap~ 
parently  unaltered.  By  placing  small  graduated  jars  over  the  platinum 
plates,  the  gases  can  be  collected,  and  their  quantities  determined.  Tlie 
whole  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  101 ;  the  conducting  wires  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  cup,  and  away  to  the  battery. 

When  this  experiment  has  been  continued  a  sufficient  time,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  is  a  very  little  above  twice  that  of 
the  oxygen :  were  it  not  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  oxygen  bein^ 
sensibly  more  soluble  in  water  than  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  by  measure  would  come  out  exactly. 

Water,  as  Mr.  Grove  has  shown,  is  likewise  decomposed  into  its  constit- 
uents by  heat.      The  effect  is  produced  by  introducing  platinum   baUs, 

ignited  by  electricity  or  other  means,  into  water  or  steam. 
The  two  gases  are  obtained  in  very  small  quantities  at  a 
time. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  both  as  pure  as  possible,  are 
mixed  in  t!he  proportions  mentioned,  passed  into  a  Btron^ 
glass  tube  standing  over  mercury,  and  exploded  by  the  elec- 
tric spark,  all  the  mixture  disappears,  and  the  mercury  ia 
forced  up  into  the  tube,  filling  it  completely.     The  same 
experiment  may  be  made  with  the  explosion-vessel  or  eudi- 
ometer of  Cavendish  (fig.  102).    The  instrument  is  exhausted 
at  the  air-pump,  and  then  filled  from  a  capped  jar  with  the 
mixed  gases;    on  passing  an   electric  spark  by  the  wires 
shown  at  a,  explosion  ensues,  and  the  glass  becomes  bedewed 
with  moisture;  and  if  the  stop-cock  be  then  opened  under 
water,  the  latter  will  rush  in  and  fill  the  vessel,  leaving 
merely  a  bubble  of  air,  the  result  of  imperfect  exhaustion. 
The  process  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  is  that  in 
which  pure  copper  oxide  is  reduced  at  a  red-heat  by  hy- 
drogen, and  the  water  so  formed  is  collected  and  weighed. 
This  o^de  suffers  no  change  by  heat  alone,  but  the  momen- 
tary contact  of  hydrogen,  or  any  common  combustible  mat- 
ter, at  a  high  temperature,  suffices  to  reduce  a  corresponding 
portion  to  the  metallic  state.     Fig.  103  will  serve  to  conrey 
some  idea  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  researches  of  this 
kind. 

A  copious  supply  of  hydrogen  is  procured  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  purest  zinc  that  can  be 
obtained;  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in  succession  through  so- 
lutions of  silver  and  strong  caustic  potash,  by  which  its 
purification  is  completed.  After  this  it  is  conducted  through 
a  tube  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  filled  with  fragments 
of  pumice-stone  steeped  in  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  These  substances  have  so 
great  an  attraction  for  aqueous  vapor,  that  they  dry  the  gas 
completely  during  its  transit.  The  extremity  of  this  tube 
is  shown  at  a.  The  dry  hydrogen  thus  arrives  at  the  part 
of  the  apparatus  containing  the  copper  oxide  represented 
at  h;  this  consists  of  a  two-necked  flask  of  very  hard  white  glass,  main- 
tained at  a  red-heat  by  a  spirit-lamp  placed  beneath.  As  the  decomposition 
proceeds,  the  water  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  begins  to  con- 
dense in  the  second  neck  of  the  flask,  whence  it  drops  into  the  receiver  c, 
provided  for  the  purpose.  A  second  desiccating  tube  prevents  the  loss  of 
aqueous  vapor  by  the  current  of  gas  which  passes  in  excess. 

Before  the  experiment  can  be  commenced,  the  copper  oxide,  the  purity 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  must  be  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  a 
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enrrent  of  dry  air ;  it  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  rery  carefully  weighed 
vith  ihe  flask.  The  empty  receiver  and  second  drying-tube  are  also  weighed, 
the  disengmg<ement  of  gaa  set  up,  and  when  the  air  has  been  displaced,  heat 

F^.  108. 


is  slowly  af^lied  to  the  oxide.  The  action  is  at  fir8t  Tcry  energetic;  the 
oxide  often  exhibits  the  appearance  of  ignition ;  but  as  the  decomposition 
prooeeds,  it  becomes  more  sluggish,  and  requires  the  application  of  a  con- 
siderable heat  to  effect  its  completion. 

When  the  proeess  is  at  an  end,  and  the  apparatus  perfectly  cool,  the 
stream  of  gas  is  discontinued,  dry  air  is  drawn  through  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, and,  lastly,  the  parts  are  disconnected  and  reweighed.  The  loss  of 
the  copper  oxide  gives  the  oxygen;  the  gain  of  the  receiver  and  its 
drying-tube  indicates  the  water;  and  the  difference  between  the  two, 
the  hydrogen. 

A  set  of  experiments,  made  in  Paris  in  the  year  1820,*  by  Dulong  and 
Berzelius,  gave  as  a  mean  result,  for  the  composition  of  water  by  weight, 
8*009  parts  oxygen  to  I  part  hydrogen ;  numbers  so  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  8  to  1,  that  the  latter  have  usually  been  assumed  to  be  true. 

More  recently  the  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Duma8,f  with  the 
most  scrupulous  precision,  and  the  above  supposition  fully  confirmeil.  The 
composition  of  water  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established ;  it  con- 
tains by  weight  8  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen, «And  by  measure,  I  vol- 
ume oxygen  to  2  volumes  hydrogen.  The  densities  of  the  gases,  as  already 
mentioned,  correspond  very  closely  with  these  results. 

The  physical  properties  of  water  are  too  well  known  to  need  lengthened 
description:  it  is,  when  pure,  colorless  and  transparent,  destitute  pf  taste 
and  odor,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  electricity  of  low  tension. 
It  aUains  its  greatest  density  towards  4-5®  C.  (40®  F.),  freezes  at  0®  C.  (32® 
F.),:{  and  boils  under  the  ordinary  atmosipheric  pressure  at  or  near  100®  C. 
(212^  P.).     It  evaporates  at  all  temperatures. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  the  maximum  density  is 
chosen  as  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  metiical  system,  and  called  a  gram ; 
consequently  a  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  s=  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
at  the  same  temperature,  weighs  1000  grams,  or  1  kilogram. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  16-7°  C.  (62®  F.)  weighs  262-46  grains;  a  cubic 
foot  weighs  nearly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois:  and  an  imperial  gallon  weighs 
70,000  grains,  or  10  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Water  is  826  times  heavier  than  air. 
To  all  ordinary  observations,  it  is  incompressible ;  very  accurate  experi- 
ments have  nevertheless  shown  that  it  does  yield  to  a  small  extent  when 
the  power  employed  is  very  great,  the  diminution  of  volume  for  each  atmo- 
sphere of  pressure  being  about  6l-millionth  of  tho  whole. 

Clear  water,  although  colorless  in  small  bulk,  is  blue  like  the  atmosphere 
when  viewed  in  mass.     This  is  seen  in  the  deep  ultramarine  tint  of  the 

•  Ann.  ehJm.  Phyii.  xv.  3M.  +  Ibid.  8<1  ■crien,  tIII.  IW. 

*  Ac»)rdtUR  to  Diiftmr,  tb6  Bpoclflc  gn^Titj  of  ice  U  0  9175;  water,  therefore,  on  frocsing, 
pspaudi  bj  JUth  of  itii  volame. 
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ocean,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  more  beautiful  manner  in  the  lakes  of  Switxer^ 
land  and  other  Alpine  countries,  and  in  the  riTers  which  issue  from  them, 
the  slightest  admixture  of  mud  or  suspended  impurity  destroying  the  effect. 
The  same  magnificent  color  is  visible  in  the  fissures  and  caverns  found  in  the 
ice  of  the  glaciers,  which  is  usually  extremely  pure  and  transparent  within, 
although  foul  upon  the  surface. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  or  vapor  of  water  is  found  by  experiment 
to  be  0*625,  compared  with  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  or  9 
as  compared  with  hydrogen.  Now,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  water 
is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen;  and 
if  the  weight  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  unily,  that  of  two 
volumes  hydrogen  (=  2)  and  one  volume  oxygen  (=  16)  will  together  make 
18,  which  is  the  weight  of  two  volumes  of  water-vapor.  Consequently 
water  m  the  state  of  vapor  consists  of  two  volvmes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen  condensed  into  two  volumes,  A  method  of  demonstrating  this  important 
fact  by  direct  experiment  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  It  consists  in 
exploding  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  hydrogen  and  one  volume  oxygen,  by 
the  electric  spark,  in  a  eudiometer  tube  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
vapor  of  a  liquid  (amylic  alcohol^  which  boils  at  a  temperature  considerably 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  so  tnat  the  water  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  gases  remains  in  the  state  of  vapor  instead  of  at  once  condensing  to 
the  liquid  form.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  three  volumes  of  mixed  gas  are 
reduced  after  the  explosion  to  two  volumes.* 

Water  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  nature  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity:  even 
the  rain  which  falls  in  the  open  country  contains  a  trace  of  ammoniacal 
salt,  while  rivers  and  springs  are  invariably  contaminated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  soluble  matters,  saline  and  organic.  Simple  filtration 
through  a  porous  stone  or  a  bed  of  sand  will  separate  suspended  impurities, 
but  distillation  alone  will  free  the  liquid  from  those  which  are  dissolved. 
In  the  preparation  of  distilled  water,  which  is  an  article  of  large  consump- 
tion in  the  scientific  laboratory,  it  is  proper  to  reject  the  first  portions 
which  pass  over,  and  t^  avoid  carrying  the  distillation  to  dryness.  The 
process  may  be  conducted  in  a  metal  still  furnished  with  a  worm  or  condenser 
of  silver  or  tin ;  lead  must  not  be  used. 

The  ocean  is  the  great  recipient  of  the  saline  matter  carried  down  by  the 
rivers  which  drain  the  land :  hence  the  vast  accumulation  of  salts.  The 
following  table  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  composition  of 
sea-water;  the  analysis  is  by  Dr.  Schweitxer,-f-  of  Brighton,  the  water  being 
that  of  the  British  Channel : 

1000  grains  contained — 

Water 964-746 

Sodium  Chloride            .             .             .  27  059 

Potassium  Chloride             .            .            .  0-766 

Magnesium  Chloride     .            •            .  8-666 

Magnesium  Bromide            .             .             .  0-029 

Magnesium  Sulphate     .             .             .  2*296 

Calcium  Sulphate    ....  1*406 

Calcium  Carbonate        .            .            .  0-038 
Traces  of  Iodine  and  Ammoniacal  salt 


1000*000 


Its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1-0274  at  15*5  C.  (60°  F.). 
Sea-water  is  liable  to  variations  of  density  and  composition  by  the  infla- 

*  For  H  description  of  the  apparatus,  see  Hoftaiann'a  "  Modem  Cbomlstrjr  **  (1865),  p.  51. 
\  Phtlosophict^l  Bfagulne,  July,  1838. 
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■nee  of  locaJ  ofcnses,  lueh  u  tha  proiimilj  of  laige  riTera,  or  nusBei  of 
mdcing  ic«,  and  other  circumstsnccs. 

Nutu^  BpriogB  ftre  onen  impregnated  to  a  gre^l  eiltat  with  soluble 
sobstkDcea  deriTod  from  the  rocks  they  triTeree;  auoh  are  the  Tsrious 
mineral  waters  scattered  oier  the  whole  earth,  npd  to  which  mediciDkl 
tirtues  are  attributed.  Some  of  these  hold  ferrous  oiide  in  wlution.  and 
are  effeneseent  from  earbonio  acid  gu ;  others  are  slbaline,  probably  from 
IraTendiig  rocks  of  Tolcauio  origin;  some  contain  a  Terj  nolablo  i|Uanlity 
of  iodlae  or  bromiae.  Their  temperatures,  also,  are  as  variable  as  tbeir 
chemical  nature.  A  tabulur  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
waters  will  be  found  in  the  Appendii. 

Water  enters  into  direct  cambiDalion  with  other  bodies,  formitig  a  class 
of  compouadf  called  hj/draUi;  the  action  ia  orten  very  euergetic,  much 
heat  being  evolved,  aa  in  the  case  of  tbe  alakitig  of  lime,  which  ia  really 
the  production  of  •  hydrate  of  that  base.  Sometimes  the  sllraclion  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  second  hody  is  so  great  that  the  compound  ia  not 
deoamposable  bj  any  heat  that  cao  be  applied  ;  lb«  hydrates  of  potash  and 
■oda,  and  of  phoaphorio  oxide,  famish  examples.  Oil  of  vitriol  ia  a  hy- 
drate of  aulphuric  oxide,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  thui  aeparaled. 

Water  very  frequently  combines  with  saline  subniances  in  a  less  inti- 
mate manner  than  that  above  deacribed,  coDstiluting  what  is  called  leater 
^ etyitaliiialixm,  from  itA  connection  with  the  geometrical  Rgure  of  the  salt. 
h>  this  case  it  ia  easily  driven  off  by  the  application  of  heat. 

I^aally,  the  aolvent  properliee  of  water  far  exceed  tbase  of  any  other 
liqnid  known.  Among  aaita  a  very  large  proportion  are  soluble  la  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  solubility  usually  increasing  with  the  temperature,  so 
that  a  hot  saturated  aolutiun  deposits  cryatala  on  cooling.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  law,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  ia  con- 
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mon  aatt.  ^he  aolubility  of  which  ia  nearly  the  aame  at  all  temperaturea : 
(he  hydrate  and  certain  organic  salts  of  calcium,  also,  dissolve  more  freely 
in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
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The  dingrnm  (fig.  lOi)  exhibits  the  unequal  solubilitj  of  different  ^alts 
in  water  of  different  temperatures.  The  lines  of  solubility  cut  the  yerticals 
raised  from  points  indicating  the  temperatures,  upon  the  lower  horizontal 
line,  at  heights  proportioned  to  the  quantities  of  salt  dissolved  by  100 
parts  of  water.  The  diagrnm  shows,  for  example,  that  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve,  of  potassium  sulphate  3  pts.  at  0®  0.,  17  pts.  at  50^,  and  2C  pts. 
at  100°.  There  are  salts  which,  like  sodium  chloride,  possess,  as  already 
mentioned,  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  water  at  all  tem- 
peratures; in  others,  like  potassium  sulphate  or  potassium  chloride,  the 
solubility  increases  directly  with  the  increment  of  temperature;  in  others, 
again,  like  pota.«sium  nitrate  or  potassium  chlorate,  the  solubility  aa^- 
mcnts  much  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature.  The  diagram  exhibit?  the 
differences  in  the  deportment  of  these  different  salts  very  conspicuously, 
by  a  straight  horizontal  line,  by  a  straight  inclined  line,  and  lastly  by 
curyes,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  toward  the  lower  horizontal  line. 

In  the  diagram,  the  solubility  of  salt  is  represented  by  the  quantity  of 
anhydrous  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mon mode  of  stating  the  solubility  of  t-alts.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
salts  containing  water  of  hydration  or  water  of  crystallization  cannot, 
wirhin  certain  limits  of  temperature,  dissolve  in  water  in  the  anhydrous 
Ftate,  but  must  be  dissolved  as  hydrates.  The  solubility  of  a  hydrated  salt 
frequently  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  same  salt  in  the  anhy- 
drous state.  Again,  many  salts  form  more  than  one  hydrate;  and  these 
.•-cvcral  hydrates  may  also  differ  in  their  solubility.  Sodium  sulphate 
fot-ns  a  peculiar  hydrate,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  58  parts  of  anhy- 
drous salt  and  47  parts  of  water,  which  is  obtained  in  crystals,  when  a 
solution  of  sodium  snli>hate,  saturated  at  100®  C.  (212**  P.),  is  considerably 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  the  air:  this  hydrate  is  much  more  soluble  than 
Glauber's  salt,  the  other  hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate,  which  differs  from 
the  former  one  in  its  crystalline  form,  and  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  44*2 
parts  of  anhydrous  salt  and  65*8  parts  of  water.  When  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  is  saturated  at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  and  cooled  to 
the  common  temperature  without  depositing  any  crystals,  the  salt  exists  in 
the  form  of  the  more  soluble  hydrate.  This  salt,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  the  dust  of  the  air,  or  with  a  small  crystal  o."  common  Glauber's  salt, 
is  suddenly  transformed  into  the  less  soluble  hydrate,  part  of  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  Glauber's  salt.  From  0°  to  38®  C. 
(82°  to  91°  F.)  sodium  sulphate  dissolves  as  Glauber's  salt,  the  solubility  of 
which  increases  with  the  temperature :  hence  the  rapid  rise  of  the  curve 
representing  the  solubility  of  the  f'alt  in  the  diagram.  Above  88°  C. 
(91°  F.)  the  hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate  is,  even  in  solution,  decomposed, 
being  more  and  more  thoroughly  converted  into  the  anhydrous  salt  as  the 
temperature  increases.  Sodium  sulphnte  appears,  however,  far  less  solu- 
ble in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  hence  the  diminution  of  solubility  of  the 
salt  when  its  solution  is  heated  above  33°  C.  (91°  F.),  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  diagram. 

Liquid  Diffusion  Dialysis.  — When  a  solution  having  a  sp.  gr.  greater 
than  water  is  introduced  into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  and  then  water  very 
cautiously  poured  upon  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  layers  of  liquid 
remain  unmoved,  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  lower  liquii  will  gradually 
pass  into  the  supernatant  water,  though  the  vessel  may  have  been  left  un- 
disturbed, and  the  temperature  remain  unchanged.  This  gradual  passage 
of  a  dissolved  substance  from  its  original  solution  into  pure  water,  taking 
place  notwiihstanding  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  which 
opposes  this  passage,  is  called  the  diffusion  of  liquids.  The  phenomena  of  this 
diffusion  have  been  lately  investigated  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  has  arrived  at 
very  important  results.     Different  substances,  when  in  solution  of  the  same 
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coooeDtralion.  aod  under  other  Bimilar  circumitanees.  diffaM  with  *«r^ 
uaequkl  Telocily.  Hjilrocbloric  &cid,  for  itiHinnce.  diffuses  with  grenlei 
rapidilj  ib^a  potassium  cliloride,  potassium  chloride  more  rapidly  ihau 
■odium  oUloride,  aDd  tlie  latter,  again,  mure  quiclil;  than  magDesium  anl. 
phate  i  gelatia,  albumia,  and  caramel  diffuse  lery  slowlji.  Uiffutiion  ia 
geoerally  found  lo  take  place  more  rapittly  at  high  Iban  Hi  luw  [tmperature*. 
Diffuaion  ia  more  particularly  rapid  with  CTyBlalliied  eub?<IBUCCa,  though 
Dol  excluaively,  for  hydrochloric  uctd  and  iilcohol  are  amoug  the  highly 
diffusive  bodies.  DilTuBion  is  bIuw  with  non-crybtalliDe  bodies,  which,  like 
gelaliu,  are  capable  of  forming  a  jelly,  though  eien  here  exceplions  are 
met  with.  Mr.  Graham  calls  the  BUbstJiDcea  oT  great  diffusibililj  cryttal- 
liila,  the  Bubstaoces  of  low  diffuaiblliiy  eullo'idi  The  unequal  power  of 
diffiuioa  wiLh  which  different  Bubslauces  are  endowed  frequently  fumisliea 
the  meaoB  of  separating  them.  When  water  is  poured  wiib  caution,  bo  as 
to  prcTcnt  miiing.  upon  a  solution  conlainlng  equal  qunnlides  of  potasBium 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  the  more  diffusible  potassium  chloride  (raids 
more  rapidly  upwards  than  (he  lesn  diffusible  sodium  chloride,  and  very 
eanaidersble  portions  of  potassium  chloride  will  haie  reached  the  upper 
layers  of  the  water  before  the  sodium  chloride  has  arrived  there  in  ap- 
preciable quantity.  The  aepara(ion  of  rapidly  diffusible  crystalloids  and 
slowly  diffusible  colloiia  succeeds  still  belter. 

A  more  porfecl  separation  of  cryHtalloidB  and  colloids  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner  ;  ^I^,  Graham  has  mude  the  important  ob- 
serralioa,  that  certain  menibranes,  and  also  parchment  paper,  when  in 
contact,  on  the  one  surface,  with  a  sotuliou  containing  a  mixture  of  crys- 
tallotlal  and  coll  lidtl  su  istances.  anl,  on  the  other  surface,  with  pure 
water,  will  permit  the  passage  lo  the  water  of  the  crystalloids,  but  not  of 
theeolloida.  To  carry  out  this  important  mode  of  separation,  which  is  des- 
igaatod  by  the  term  dialynt,  the  lower  mouth  of  a  glass  vessel,  open  on 
both  sides  (fig.  103),  is  tied  oyer  with  parchment  paper  placed  upon  an  ap- 
propriate support  (fig.  106).  and  Iransferred,  together  with  the  laller,  into 
a  IsJ-ger  Teasel  filled  with  water  (llg.  107};  or  the  vessel  maybe  suspended, 
ai  shown  in  fig.  108.     The  liquid  aontaining  the  different  substances  in 
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•olntlon  ia  then  poured  into  the  inner  vessel,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  height  upon  ihc  parchment  paper.  The  cryslallotdal 
subaMncen  gradually   pass  through  the  parchment  paper  into  the  outer 
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water,  wbich  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time:  the  colloidal  substnncefi 
are  almost  entirely  retained  by  the  liquid  in  the  inner  vessel.  In  tbin  muii- 
ucr  Mr.  Qrnham  has  prepared  several  colluids,  free  from  crystalludy;  I.c 
baa  shown,  moreoTer,  tbat  poisonous  crystalloids,  such  as  arsenious  acid 
or  strychnine,  eyen  when  mixed  with  very  large  proportions  of  colloidal 
substances,  pass  over  into  the  water  of  the  dialyzer  in  such  a  state  t't 
purity  that  their  presence  may  be  established  by  re-agents  with  the  utmost 
facility. 

Otmote, — When  two  different  liquids  are  separated  by  a  porous  dia- 
phragm, as,  for  instance,  by  a  membrane,  and  the  liquids  mix  through  this 
diaphragm,  it  is  found  tbat  in  most  cases  the  quantities  travelling  in  op- 
posite direction  are  unequal.  Suppose  tbree  cylinders,  the  lower  mouths 
of  which  are  tied  over  with  bladders,  filled  respectively  with  concentrated 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  and  alcohol,  and  let  them  be 
immersed  in  vessels  containing  water  to  such  a  depth  that  the  liquids  inside 
and  outside  are  level  (fig.  109).  After  some  time  the  liquid  within  the 
tube  is  found  to  have  risen  appreciably  above  the  level  of  the  water 
(fig.  }\0).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cylinder  tilled  with  pure  water  be  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  or  of  sodium  chloride,  or  in  al- 
cohol, the  liquid  in  the  cylinder  is  seen  to  diminish  after  some  time  (fig  111). 
A  larger  quantity  of  water  passes  through  the  bladder  into  the  solation  of 
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copper  sulphate,  of  sodium  chloride,  or  into  alcohol,  than  the  amount  of 
either  of  these  three  liquids  wbich  passes  through  the  bladder  into  the 
water.  The  mixing  of  dissimilar  substances  through  a  porous  diaphragm 
is  called  osmose.  The  passage  in  larger  proportion  of  one  liquid  into  an- 
other is  designated  by  the  term  exosmose. 

These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  attraction  which  the  two  liquids  have 
for  each  other,  and  to  the  difference  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the 
diaphragm  upon  these  liquids.  Bladder  takes  up  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  of  a  solution  of  salt  or  of  alcohol.  Very  rarely  only  one  of 
the  liquids  traverses  the  diaphragm;  generally  two  currents  of  unequal 
strength  move  in  opposite  directions.  When  water  is  separated  by  an 
animal  membrane  from  a  solution  of  salt  or  from  alcohol,  not  only  is  a 
transition  of  water  to  these  liquids  observed,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  of  alcohol  also  passes  over  into  the  water.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  colloidal  substances  in  concentrated  solutions  are  on 
one  side  of  the  diaphragm  and  water  on  the  other,  the  latter  alone  traverses 
the  diaphragm,  not  a  trace  of  the  former  passing  through  to  the  water. 

Water  likewise  dissolves  gases.  Solution  of  gases  in  water  (or  in  other 
liquids)  is  called  absorption,  unless  this  solution  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  chemical  compounds  in  definite  proportions.     The  phenomena  of  absorp- 
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don  haye  l>een  more  particularly  studied  by  Bunsen,  and  it  is  to  this  phi- 
losopher that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  accurate  examination  of  this 
subject.  • 

Water  dissoWes  yery  unequal  quantities  of  the  different  gases  and  very 
unequal  quantities  of  the  same  gas  at  different  temperatures.  1  voi.  of 
vaier  absorbs,  at  the  temperatures  stated  in  the  table,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  30  inches  of  mercury,  the  following  volumes  of  different  gases, 
measured  at  (P  C.  and  30  inches  pressure : 


Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen 
Monoxide. 

Carbon 
Dioxide. 

1»C. 

..     0-041 

0020 

0.019 

1-81 

1.80 

10^ 

.  .     0-088 

0-016 

0-019 

0-92 

1-18 

20* 

.  .     0-028 

0-014 

0-019 

0-67 

0-90 

f%1tfirlti^ 

Hydrogen 

Sulpharooi 

Hydrochlo* 

AmpiO' 

^^■aj^s  sue* 

Sulphide. 

Oxide. 

ric  Acid. 

nia. 

QPC. 

.  .        — 

4-37 

53-9 

505 

1180 

lO** 

.  .       2-59 

8-59 

36-4 

472 

808 

20« 

.  .       216 

2-91 

27-3 

441 

G80 

30« 

.  .       1-75 

2-33 

.  20-4 

412 

536 

40" 

.  .       V37 

1-86 

15-6 

387 

444 

When  the  pressure  increases,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  gases  is  absorbed. 
Gases  moderately  soluble  in  water  follow  in  their  solubility  the  law  of 
Henry  and  Dalton,  according  to  which  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  is  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure.  At  10"  C.  1  vol.  of  water  absorbs  under  a  pres- 
sure of  1  atmosphere  1*18  vol.  of  carbon  dioxide,  measured  at  0"  and  under 
a  pressure  of  80  inches  mercury.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved 
under  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres,  and  measured  under  conditions  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  previous  experiments,  equals  2*36  vol.  Again, 
1  vol.  of  water  dissolves  under  a  pressure  of  }  atmosphere,  0.59  vol.  of 
carbon  dioxide  also  measured  at  0"  and  under  30  inches  of  mercury.  Gases 
which  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  do  not  obey  this  law,  except  at 
higher  temperatures,  when  the  solubility  has  been  already  considerably 
diminished. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  pressure  which  determines 
the  rate  of  absorption  of  a  gas  is  by  no  means  the  general  pressure  to 
which  the  absorbing  liquid  is  exposed,  but  that  pressure  which  the  gas 
under  consideration  would  exert  if  it  were  alone  present  in  the  space  with 
which  the  absorbing  liquid  is  in  contact.  Thus,  supposing  water  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  carbon  dioxide  and  8  vol.  of  nitrogen, 
under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved 
by  the  water  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  the  water  would  have 
absorbed  if  it  had  been  at  the  same  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  'in  contact 
with  pure  carbon  dioxide.  In  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
in  the  stated  proportions,  the  carbon  dioxide  exercises  only  \j  the  nitrogen 
only  f,  of  the  total  pressure  of  the  gaseous  mixture  (4  atmospheres);  the 
partial  pressure  due  to  the  carbon  dioxide  is  in  this  case  1  atmosphere,  that 
due  to  the  nitrogen  8  atmospheres ;  and  water,  though  exposed  to  a  pressure 
of  4  atmospheres,  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  absorb  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  it  would  if  it  were  in  contact  with  pure  carbon  dioxide  under 
a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  why  the  air 
which  is  absorbed  by  water  out  of  the  atmosphere  differs  in  ccmposition 
from  atmospheric  air.  The  latter  consists  very  nearly  of  21  vol.  of  oxygen 
and  79  vol.  of  nitrogen  In  atmospheric  air  which  acts  under  a  pressure  of 
1  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  exerts  a  partial  pressure  of -j?^^^,  the  nitrogen  a 
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partial  pressure  of  ^^^  atmosphere.  At  10®  C.  (60°  F.)  1  vol.  of  water  (see 
the  above  table'}  absorbs  0'038  vol.  of  oxygen,  and  0-016  vol.  of  nitrogen, 
supposing  these  gases  to  act  in  the  pure  state  under  a  pressure  of  1  atmo- 
sphere. But  under  the  partial  pressures  just  indicated,  water  of  10®  G. 
cannot  absorb  more  than  ^X  x  0-033  =  0-007  of  oxygen,  and  ^  x  0  016 
=  001 3  Tol.  of  nitrogen,  in  0-007  -f  0013  =  0020  vol.  of  gaseous  mixture 
absorbed  by  water  there  are  consequently  0-007  vol.  of  oxygen,  and  0-013 
vol.  of  nitrogen,  or  in  20  vol.  of  this  mixture,  7  vol.  of  oxygen  and  18  vol. 
of  nitrogen,  or  in  100  vol.  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  35  vol.  of  oxygen  and 
69  vol.  of  nitrogen.  The  air  contained  at  the  common  temperature  in 
water  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric air. 

Water  containing  a  gas  in  solution,  when  exposed  in  a  vncuum  or  in  a 
space  filled  with  another  gas,  allows  the  gas  absorbed  to  escape  until  the 
quantity  retained  corresponds  with  the  share  of  the  pressure  belonging  to 
the  gas  evolved.  If  the  latter  bo  constnutly  removed  by  a  powerful  ab- 
sorbent or  by  a  good  air-pump,  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  to  separate  every 
trace  of  gas  from  the  water.  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  water  con- 
taining a  gas  in  solution  is  exposed  in  a  space  of  comparatively  infinite 
size  filled  with  another  gas.  Water  in  which  nitrogen  monoxide  is  dis- 
solved loses  the  latter  entirely  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  nnd 
the  gas  evolved  cannot,  at  any  moment,  exert  more  than  an  infinitely  small 
share  of  the  pressure.  If  water  be  freed  from  gases  by  ebullition,  the 
separation  depends  partly  upon  the  diminution  of  the  solubility  by  the  in- 
crease of  temperature,  partly  also  upon  the  formation  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  of  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  into  which  the  gas  still 
retained  by  the  liquid  may  escape. 

Some  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  large  quantities,  and  very  quickly  by 
water,  —  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  —  cannot  be  perfectly  expelled 
either  by  the  protracted  action  of  another  gas  (exposure  to  the  atmosphere) 
or  by  ebullition ;  in  such  cases  the  liquid  still  charged  with  gas  evaporates 
as  a  whole  when  it  bus  assumed  a  certain  composition.  This  composition 
varies,  however,  if  the  liquid  be  submitted  to  a  current  of  air,  with  the 
temperature ;  and  if  it  be  boiled,  with  the  pressure  under  which  ebullition 
takes  place. 

Liquids  also  lose  the  gas  they  contain  in  solution  by  freezing:  hence  the 
air-bubbles  in  ice,  which  consist  of  the  air  which  had  been  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere  by  the  water.  Gas  is  retained  by  liquids  at  the  freezing 
temperature  only  when  it  forms  a  chemical  combination  in  definite  propor- 
tion with  the  liquid.  Water  containing  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  in  so- 
lution freezes  without  evolution  of  gas,  With  formation  of  solid  hydrates  of 
chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid. 

Pure  water  generally  dissolves  gases  more  copiously  than  water  contain- 
ing solid  bodies  in  solution  (salt  water,  for  instance).  If  in  some  few  cases 
exceptions  are  observed  to  take  place,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  the  for- 
mation of  feeble  but  true  chemical  compounds  in  definite  proportion;  the 
fact  that  carbon  dioxide  is  more  copiously  absorbed  by  water  containing 
sodium  phosphate  in  solution  than  by  pure  water  may  perhaps  be  explained 
in  this  manner. 

When  water  is  heated  in  a  strong  vessel  to  a  temperature  above  that  of 
the  ordinary  boiling-point,  its  solvent  powers  are  still  further  increased. 
Dr.  Turner  inclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler, 
worked  at  149®  C.  (300®  F.),  pieces  of  plate  and  crown  glass.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  four  months  the  glass  was  found  completely  corroded  by  the 
action  of  the  water;  what  remained  was  a  white  mass  of  silica,  destitute 
of  alkali,  while  stalactites  of  siliceous  matter,  above  an  inch  in  length, 
depended  from  the  Utile  wire  cage  which  enclosed  the  glass.     This  experi- 
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ment  tends  to  illustrate  the  changes  which  may  be  produced  bj  the  action 
of  water  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  upon  felspathio 
and  other  rocks.  The  phenomenon  is  manifest  in  the  Geyser  springs  of 
Iceland,  which  deposit  siliceous  sinter.* 

Htdbuoen  DioxfDE,f  sometimes  called  oxygenated  water,  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  substance,  but  very  difficult  of  preparation.  It  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving barium  dioxide  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  carefully  cooled  by  ice, 
and  then  precipitating  the  barium  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of  oxygen 
of  the  dioxide,  instead  of  being  disengaged  as  gas,  unites  with  a  portion 
of  the  water,  and  converts  it  into  hydrogen  dioxide.  This  treatment  is 
repeated  with  the  same  solution  and  fresh  portions  of  the  barium  dioxide, 
until  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been  consumed,  and  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  hydrogen  dioxide  formed.  The  liquid  yet  contains 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  get  rid  of  which  it  is  treated  in  succession  with  silver 
sulphate  and  baryta-water.  The  whole  process  requires  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  The  barium  dioxide  itself  is  prepared  by  exposing  pure 
baryta,  contained  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  to  a  stream  of  oxygen.  The 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  may  be  concentrated  under  the  air-pump 
receiver  until  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1"I5.  In  this  state  it  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  colorless,  transparent,  inodorous  liquid,  possessing 
remarkable  bleaching  powers.  It  is  very  prone  to  decomposition ;  the  least 
elevation  of  temperature  causes  effervescence,  due  to  the  escape  of  oxygen 
gas;  near  100^  it  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence.  Hydrogen  dioxide 
contains  exactly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  or  16  parts  to  1  part  of 
hydrogen. 

A  trioxide  of  hydrogen  is  said  to  exist,  although  it  has  never  been  obtained 
in  the  pare  state.  It  is  likewise  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  altogether 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  dioxide.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Baumert,  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  are  formed  in  the  decom- 
position of  water  by  electricity,  and  impart  the  odor  by  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  process  are  characterised;  but,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Andrews  and  others,  already  referred  to  (p.  185),  the  supposed  trioxide 
really  consists  of  active  oxygen  or  ozone,  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen 
dioxide. 


VITSOGEV. 

Nitrogen  \  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enters  into 
a  great  variety  of  combinations.  It  may  be  prepared  by  several  methods. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  to  burn  out  the  oxygen  from  a  confined  por- 
tion of  air  by  phosphorus,  or  by  a  jet  of  hydrogen. 

A  small  porcelain  capsule  is  floated  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  a  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  it  and  set  on  fire.  A  bell-jar  is 
then  inverted   over  the  whole,  and  suffered  to  rest  on  the  shelf  of  the 

*  Phlloanpfaical  Mnguine.  Ort.  1834. 

t  la  aTmboto  the  conipositioD  of  water  and  hydrogen  dioxide  is  thns  ezpreaaed  :■— 

Water OTI^ 

Hydrogen  dioxide OJil^r 

I  /.  e.  Qeiwratcv  of  nitre;  also  called  Azote,  from  a,  priTatire,  and  ^wj^  life. 
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trough,  so  as  to  project  a  little  over  its  edge.     At  first  the  heat  eauses 
expansion  of  the  air  of  the  jar,   and   a  few  bubbles  are  expelled,  after 

which  the  leTcl  of  the  water  rises  considerably.    When 
Fig.ll2.  the  phosphorus  becomes  extinguished  by  exhaustion 

of  the  oxygen,  and  time  has  been  given  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  cloud  of  finely  divided  snow-like  phos- 
phoric oxide  which  floats  in  the  residual  gas,  the 
nitrogen  may  be  transferred  into  another  vessel,  and 
its  properties  examined. 

Prepared  by  the  foregoing  process,  nitrogen  is  con- 
taminated with  a  little  vapor  of  phosphorus,  which 
communicates  its  peculiar  odor.  A  preferable  method 
is  to  fill  a  porcelain  tube  with  turnings  of  copper,  or, 
still  better,  with  the  spongy  metal  obtained  by  redu- 
cing the  oxide  with  hydrogen ;  to  heat  this  tube  to  red- 
ness, and  then  pass  through  it  a  plow  stream  of  at- 
mospheric air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  entirely  removed 
during  its  progress  by  the  heated  copper. 
If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  solution  of  ammonia,  the  latter  substance, 
which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  is  decomposed ;  the  chlorine 
combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  with  effervescence. 
In  this  manner  very  pure  nitrogen  can  be  obtained.  In  making  this  ex- 
periment, it  is  necessary  to  stop  short  of  saturating  or  decomposing  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia ;  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk  of  accident  from 
the  formation  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  explosive  compound,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  chlorine  with  an  ammoniacal  salt. 

Another  very  easy  and  perfectly  safe  method  of  obtaining  pure  nitrogen 
is  to  decompose  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  with  ammonium  chloride 
(sal-ammoniac).  The  potassium  nitrite  is  prepared  by  passing  the  red 
vapors  of  nitrous  acid  obtained  by  heating  dilute  nitric  acid  with  starch 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  On  boiling  tlie  resulting  solution  with 
sal-ammoniac,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  while  potassium  chloride  remains 
in  solution.'*^ 

Nitrogen  is  destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  odor;  it  is  a  little  lighter  than 
air,  its  density  being,  according  to  Dumas,  0*972.  A  litre  of  the  gas  at  0^ 
C.  and  760  mm.  barometric  pressure  weighs  1  -25658  gram.  100  cubic  inches, 
at  60^  F.  and  30  inches  barometer,  weigh  80-14  grains.  Nitrogen  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  combustion  or  animal  existence,  although,  like  hydro- 
gen, it  has  no  positive  poisonous  properties;  neither  is  it  soluble  to  any 
notable  extent  in  water  or  in  caustic  alkali ;  it  is,  in  fact,  best  character- 
ized by  negative  properties. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  atmosphere  has  repeatedly  been  made  the 
subject  of  experimental  research.  Besides  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  air 
contains  a  little  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid),  a  very  variable  proportion 
of  aqueous  vapor,  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and,  perhaps^  a  little  carburetted 
hydrogen.  The  oiygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  a  state  of  mixture,  not  of  com- 
bination, yet  their  ratio  is  always  uniform.  Air  has  been  brought  from 
lofty  Alpine  heights,  and  compared  with  that  from  the  plains  of  Egypt; 
it  has  been  brought  from  an  elevation  of  21.000  feet  by  the  aid  of  the  bal- 
loon; it  has  been  collected  and  examined  in  London  and  Paris,  and  many 
other  places ;  still  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  remains  unaltered, 
the  diffusive  energy  of  the  gases  being  adequate  to  maintain  this  perfect 
uniformity  of  mixture.     The  carbon  dioxide,  on  the  contrary,  being  much 

*  The  reaction  is  rcpreaentod  by  the  equation, 

NOtK      -f       Nlim       =        KCl      -f     20H,     +      N, 
PotAMlum        Ammoninm        Potumkinm       1^'atcr.       Nitrogen 
nitrite.  chloride.  chloride.  gas. 
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influenced  bj  local  causes,  varies  considerablj.  In  the  following  table  the 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  given  on  the  aathority  of  Dumas, 
and  the  ci^rbon  dioxide  on  that  of  De  Saussure:  the  ammonia,  the  discovery 
of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is  due  to  Liebig.  is  too  small  in  quantity  for 
direct  estimation. 


Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


Con^foaiium  of  the  Atmosphere. 
By  weight 

77  parts 
.     23 


«t 


BymMMora. 

7919 
.     20-81 


100 


10000 


Carbon  dioxide. 

0xyg«n. 

.    00G8 

20-894 

0111 

20-802 

.    0061 

20-968 

Ft'ff.  113 


Carbon  di6xide,  from  8-7  measures  to  6-2  measures  in  10,000  measures 

of  air. 
Aqueous  vapor  variable,  depending  much  upon  the  temperature. 
Ammonia,  a  trace. 

Dr.  FmnklAnd  has  analysed  samples  of  air  taken  by  himself  in  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  on  the  sammit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  the  Grands  Mulets. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  his  analyses: 

Chamouni  (8000  feet) 
Grands  Mulets  (11,000  feet) 
Hont  Blanc  (15,732  feet)    . 

A  litre  of  pure  and  dry  air  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1  -29866 
grams.  100  cubic  inches  at  60^  F.  and  80  inches  barom.  weigh  80*936 
grains:  hence  a  cubic  foot  weighs  586-96  grains,  which  is  j\j  of  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  analysis  of  air  is  very  well  effected  by  passing  it  over  finely  divided 
copper  contained  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  carefully  weighed  and  then  heated 
to  redness:  the  nitrogen  is  suffered  to  flow  into  an  ex- 
hausted glass  globe,  also  previously  weighed.  The  in- 
crease of  weight  after  the  experiment  gives  the  informa- 
tion sought. 

An  easier,  but  less  accurate  method  consists  in  intro- 
ducing into  a  graduated  tube,  standing  over  water,  a 
iLuown  quantity  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  and  then 
passing  into  the  latter  a  stick  of  phosphorus  afiixed  to 
the  end  of  a  wire.  The  whole  is  left,  about  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  tlie  oxygen  is  slowly  but  completely 
absorbed,  after  which  the  phosphorus  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  residual  gas  read  off. 

Liebig  has  proposed  to  use  an  alkaline  solution  of  py- 
rogallic  acid  fa  substance  which  will  be  described  in  the 
department  of  organic  chemistry)  for  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  The  absorptive  power  of  such  a  solution,  which 
turns  deep  black  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen,  is 
very  considerable.  Liebig's  method  combines  great  ac- 
curacy with  unusual  rapidity  and  facility  of  execution. 

Another  plan  is  to  mix  the  air  with  hydrogen  and  pass  an  electric  spark 
through  the  mixture:  after  explosion  the  volume  of  gas  is  read  off  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  air  employed.  Since  the  analysis  of  gaseous 
bodies  by  explosion  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  in  practical  chem- 
istry, it  may  be  worth  while  describing  the  process  in  detail,  as  it  is  appli* 
cable,  with  certain  obvious  variations,  to  a  number  of  analogous  cases. 
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A  coDTenient  form  of  appKratuB  for  the  purpose,  wheb  great  accuraej 
ID  not  required,  is   the  syphoo  eudiometer  of  Dr.  Ure:   this  CDOBiBta  oT  a 
atout  glaas  tubo,  liavmg  an  iutornal  diameter  of  about 
Fig.  114.  one  ihird  of  an  inch,  closed  at  one  eod.  and  bent  into 

tbe  form   represented  in  fig.   114.     Two  pieces  of 
platinum  wire,  melted  into  Ibe  glass  near  llio  closed 
extremity,  serve  to  give  paasage  to  the  apark.     Tho 
closed  limb  is  carefully  graduated.     M'lieu  required 
for  use,  tho  inBtrument.  ib  filled  with  mercury,  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  of  Ibe  same  liquitl,     A  quantity 
of  tbe  air  to  be  examined  is  then  introduced,  Ibe 
manipulalion  being  precisely  the  sunt  ks  wilb  eipe- 
riments  over  water;  the  open  end  is  stopped  nilh 
tbe  thumb,  and  the  kir  transferred  to  Uie  closed  ex- 
tremity.    The  inatrument  ia  next  held  upright,  and 
after  the  level  of  the  mercury  baa  been  made  equal 
on  both  Hides  hy  displacing  a  portion  from  the  open 
limb  by  thruating  down  a  piece  of  stick,  Ibe  volume 
of  air  ia  read  off.      This  done,   the  open  part  of  the 
tube  is  again  filled  up  vilb  mercury,  cloaed  wilh  the 
finger,  inverted  into  the  liquid  metal,  and  a  quantity 
of  pure  hydrogen  inlroduced,  equal,  as  nearly  aecan 
be  guessed,  to  about  half  tbe  volume  of  the  air.      The  eudiometer  is  once 
more  brought  into  the  erect  position,  tbe  level  of  the  mercury  equalized, 
and   the  volume  again  read   off;  the  quanlity  of  hydrogen  added  Ja  thus 
accurately  ascertained.     All  is  now  ready  for  the  explosion:  tbe  inBtrument 
is  held  in  the  way  represented,  tbe  open  end   being  firmly  closed  by  tbe 
thumb,  while  the  knuckle  of  the  fore-finger  touches  the  nearer  plalinum 
wire:  the  spark  ia  then  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  charged  jar  or  a  good  eleo- 
tropborus,  and  the  eiplasioa  enBuea.      The   air  confined  by  the  thumb  in 
the  open  part  of  Ibe  lube  acta  as  a  spring  and  moderatea  tbe  explosive 
effect.     Nothing  now  remains  but  to  equaliie  tbe  level  of  tbe  mercury  by 
pouring  a  little  more  into  the  instruinent,  and  tben  to  read  off  the  volume 
for  the  last  time. 

What  la  required  to  be  known  from  this  eiperiment  is  (he  ifinunuh'on  the 
mixture  suffers  by  explosion ;  for  since  tbe  hydrogen  is  in  cicesa,  and  since 
Ihat  body  unileR  wilh  oxygen  in  Ibe  proportion  by  measure  of  two  to  one, 
one-third  part  of  Ibal  diminution  must  be  due  to  the  oxygen  contained  in 
Ibe  air  inlroduced.  As  the  amount  of  the  lali.er  is  known,  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  it  contains  thus  admits  of  determination.  The  case  supposed 
will  render  this  clear. 

Air  introduced    .... 

Air  and  hydrogen    . 
Volume  after  explosion 

Diminution      .... 

68 

—  ^  21 ;  oxygon  in  the  hundred 
3 

The  syphon  eudiometer  in  the  simple  form  above  described  ia  no!  well 
adapted  for  accurate  analysis,  especially  when,  as  in  Ibe  analysis  of  many 
gaaeoua  mixtures,  caustic  potnefa  and  other  rc-agenta  bave  to  be  inlroduced 
into  tbe  closed  limb,  lo  Bbaorb  some  of  tbe  components  of  Ibe  mixture,  or 
of  the  products  resulting  from  the  explosion;  but  it  forms  the  essential 
part  of  the  more  exact  and  complex  forms  of  eudiometer  devised  by  Rig- 
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luull,  and  b;  Frankland  knd  Ward,  in  which  pTOTJaion  in  made  for  kcen- 
ra[«t]r  aifjuiiling  tbc  leT«]  of  the  mercury,  and  for  quicklj  transferrini;  the 
gu  la  »Dother  (abe  in  which  it  niHj  be  Buhjected  lo  the  action  of  ubBorbing 
t^nts.  nod  then  retarning  it  la  the  sjphon  lube  Tor  meafiuremeiil.* 

Tbe  MmplesI,  and.  on  Ibe  nrhole.  Ihe  mast  convenient  rorm  of  eudiometer 
eonsisls  of  a  straight  graduated  gla»B  lube  (lig.  lli>)  cloBcd  at  the  top,  and 
haTtug  platinum  wires  inserted  near  the  clased  end.  Tliia  tube  is  filled 
irith  mercury,  and  inrerted  in  a  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 

A  quantity  of  air,  Bufficient  to  fill  about  one  aiilh  of  llie  tube,  is  then  in- 
troduced, and  its  volume  accurately  aa-  g,.  ,^, 
eerlained  by  reading  off  with  a  leloscope 
Ibe  number  of  diviBioiiB  on  the  tube  lo 
which  the  mercury  reaches.  wbiUl  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
lube  above  the  trough,  logelher  with 
ihat  of  the  barometer,  and  the  tempera- 
lore  of  the  air.  are  al«i  read  off.  A 
qoautily  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  is  now 
added,  more  than  aiili  ?ii'nl  to  unite  with 
all  the  oxygen  presi'nt ;  and  Ihe  volume 
of  the  gaa  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
it.  are  then  determined  as  before.  An 
electric  spark  is  now  passed  through  , 
Ihe  mixture,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
any  escape,  by  pressing  Ihe  open  end  of 
Ihe  eudiometer  against  a  piece  of  sheet 
eaoutehouo  under  the  mercury  in  the 
Iroiigh-  After  Ibe  explosion,  Ihe  volume 
it  again  determined  as  before,  and  is 
found  lo  be  less  than  Ihat  before  tbe  ez- 


Cotnpoundt  of  NiiTogm  and  Oryyai. 
There  are  five  dislinct  compoDDds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  thus 
and  constituted :  — 


Nitrogen  monoxide  t 
Nitrogen  dioxide  .         .         .         . 

Nitrogen  trioxide,  or  Nitrous  oxide. 
Nitrogen  letroxide       .         .         .         . 
Nitrogen  penioiide,  or  Nitric  oxide . 


■  B«  tbe  iinici 
tI..jmbol.th 

■' Aii>li>h  of  Qua."  bj  Dr.  Ri 

Rllrogn  trl..»[J» 

Mtct«<i>  lolroiM.   .       .       . 

Nltroi.1.  p^Dioildt      .       . 
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The  third  and  fifth  of  the  compounds  in  the  table  are  capable  of  taking 
up  the  elements  of  water  and  of  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts  (p.  183),  called 
respectively  nitrkea  and  nitrateSy  the  hydrogen  salts  being  also  called  nitrout 
and  nitric  acid.*  The  other  three  nitrogen  oxides  do  not  form  salts.  It  wiU 
be  Gonvenient  to  commence  the  description  of  these  compounds  with  the 
last  on  the  list,  viz.,  the  pentoxide,  as  its  salts,  the  nitrates,  are  the  souroes 
from  which  all  the  other  compounds  in  the  series  are  obtained. 

Nitrogen  Pextoxide  or  Niteic  Oxide  (also  called  Anhydrtnu  Nitric  Acid 
bT  Nitric  Anhydride). — This  compound  was  discoTered  in  1849  by  Beville, 
who  obtained  it  by  exposing  silver  nitrate,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  with  silver  and  oxygen,  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas.  Chlorine  and  silver  then  combine,  forming  silver  chloride, 
which  remains  in  the  apparatus,  while  oxygen  and  nitrogen  pentoxide 
separate.!  The  latter  is  a  colorless  substance,  crystallizing  in  six-sided 
prisms,  which  melt  at  80®  and  boil  between  46°  and  50®,  when  they  begin 
to  decompose.  Nitrogen  pentoxide  sometimes  exploics  spontaneously.  It 
dissolves  in  water  wit^  great  rise  of  temperature,  forming  hydrogen  nitrate 
or  nitric  actd. 


Nitrates — Nitric  Acid. — In  certain  parts  of  India,  and  in  other  hot 
dry  climates  where  rain  is  rare,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  occasionally  covered 
by  a  saline  efflorescence,  like  that  sometimes  apparent  on  newly  plastered 
walls:  this  substance  collected,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  crystallized  from 
the  filtered  solution,  furnishes  the  highly  important  salt  known  in  commerce 
as  nitre  or  saltpetre,  and  consisting  of  potassium  nitrate.  To  obtain  nitric 
acid,  equal  weights  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  in- 
troduced into  a  glass  retort,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  an  Argand  gas- 
lamp  or  charcoal  chaufi'er,  (see  fig.  88).  A  flask,  cooled  by  a  wet  cloth,  is 
adapted  to  the  retort  to  serve  for  a  receiver.  No  luting  of  any  kind  must 
be  used. 

As  the  distillation  advances,  the  red  fumes  which  first  arise  disappear, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  process  they  again  become  manifest.  When 
this  happens,  and  very  little  liquid  passes  over,  wliile  the  greater  part  of 
the  saline  matter  of  the  retort  is  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fuRion.  the  opera- 
tion may  be  stopped;  and  when  the  retort  is  quite  cold,  water  may  be 
introduced  to  dissolve  out  the  saline  residue.  The  reaction  consists  in  an 
interchange  between  the  potassium  of  the  nitre  and  half  the  hydrogen  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  (hydrogen  sulphate),  whereby  there  are  formed  hydro- 
gen nitrate  which  distils  over,  and  hydrogen  nnd  potassium  sulphate 
which  remains  in  the  retort. J 

In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is 
replaced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  and  the  receiver  by  a  series  of  earthen 
condensing  vessels  connected  by  tubes.  Sodium  nitrate,  found  native  in 
Peru,  is  now  generally  substituted  for  potassium  nitrate. 

Nitric  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1  5  to  1*62;  it 
has  a  golden-yellow  color,  due  to  nitrogen  trioxide,  or  tetroxide,  which 
is  held  in  solution,  and,  when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  by 
its  decomposition  to  a  disengagement  of  nitric  oxide.     Nitric  acid  is  ex* 


•  Flydrogen  nitrite,  or  Nitrons  ncid    , 

PotfUMinm  nitrite 

Hydrogen  nitmte,  or  Nitric  acid 
PotMNtinm  nitrate 

t  NO»Ag  +  CI,  =  2A|Kn  +  0  +  NjOi- 
X       NO,K        +        SO4H,        =        NO,n 
PottiBsiam  Hydrogen  Hydrogen 

nitrate.  aiilphate.  nitrate. 


N20j.0ITaorN0iH 
.    N^s-OKs  or  NO^K 

NjOi.OlUorNOsH 
.    N,0|.OIvsorN0gK. 

SO4TTK 
Hydrop-ii  and  po- 
taMinm  Bulpbata. 
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<et^dingly  corrosiTe,  etaining  the  skin  deep  yellow,  and  causing  total  dis- 
orgauiziition.  Poured  upon  red-hot  powdered  charcoal,  it  causes  brilliant 
combusiiou;  and  when  added  to  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  acts  upon  that 
substance  so  energetically  as  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Pure  nitric  acid,  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  aboTe  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  redistil- 
ling,  collecting  apart  the  first  portion  which  conies  over,  and  exposing  it 
in  a  Teasel  slightly  warmed  and  sheltered  from  the  ligbt,  to  a  current  of 
dry  air  made  to  bubble  through  it,  which  completely  removes  the  nitrous 
acid.  In  this  state  the  product  is  as  colorless  as  water :  it  has  the  sp.  gr. 
1-517  at  16-5<»  (eO^  F.),  boils  at  84-5<>  (184o  F.),  and  consists  of  54  parU 
nitrogen  pentroxide  and  9  parts  water.  Although  nitric  acid  in  a  more 
dilute  form  acts  very  violently  upon  many  niotals,  and  upon  organic  sub- 
stances generally,  this  is  not  tho  case  with  the  most  concentrated  acid: 
even  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  refuses  to  attack  iron  or  tin;  and  its  mode  of 
action  on  lignin,  starch,  and  similar  substances  is  quite  peculiar  and  very 
much  less  energetic  than  that  of  an  acid  containing  more  water. 

On  boiling  nilrio  acid  of  different  degrees  of  concentration,  at  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  a  residue  is  left,  boiling  at  120*5°  and  29  inches 
barometer,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  1*414  at  15*5°.  This  acid  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  water;  but  Roscoe 
has  recently  proved  thi:i  assumption  to  be  incorrect,  the  composition  of  the 
acid  varying  according  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  liquid  boils. 

The  nitrates  form  a  very  extensive  and  important  group  of  salts,  which 
are  remarkable  for  being  all  soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  nitrate  is  of 
great  use  in  the  laboratory,  and  also 'in  many  branches  of  industry. 

The  acid  prepared  in  the  way  described  is  apt  to  contain  traces  of 
chlorine  from  common  salt  in  the  nitre,  and  sometimes  of  sulphate  from 
accidental  splashing  of  the  pasty  mass  in  the  retort.  To  discover  these 
impurities,  a  portion  is  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  distilled 
water,  and  divided  between  two  glasses.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
dropped  into  the  one,  and  solution  of  barium  nitrate  into  the  other;  if  no 
change  ensue  in  either  case,  the  acid  is  free  from  the  impurities  men- 
tioned. 

Nitric  acid  has  been  formed  in  small  quantity  by  a  very  curious  process, 
namely,  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  portion  of  air 
in  contact  with  water  or  an  alkaline  solution.  The  amount  of  acid  so 
formed  after  many  hours  is  very  minute;  still  it  is  not  impossible  that 
powerful  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity  may  sometimes  occasion 
a  trifling  production  of  nitric  acid  in  the  air.  A  Tcry  minute  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  other  sub- 
Btancea  in  the  atmosphere;  it  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia. 

Nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  solution  in  small  quantities  as 
many  other  acids.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  all  its  compounds,  no  precip- 
itant can  be  found  for  this  substance.  An  excellent  mode  of  testing  it  is 
based  upon  its  power  of  bleaching  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
when  boiled  with  that  liquid.  The  absence  of  chlorine  must  be  insured 
in  this  experiment  by  means  which  will  hereafter  be  described :  otherwise 
the  result  is  equivocal. 

The  best  method  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  is  the  following.  Tho 
substance  to  be  examined  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  solution  cautiously  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  strong  solution  of 
ferrou:*  sulphate  carefully  poured  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  layer. 
If  large  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  present,  the  surface  of  contact,  first, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  becomes  black.  If  but  small  quantities 
of  nitric  acid  are  present,  the  liquid  becomes  reddish-brown  or  purple. 
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The  ferrous  sulphate  reduces  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrogen  dioxide,  which^ 
ditfsolving  in  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  imparts  to  it  a  dark  color. 

NiTBOOBN  Monoxide  (sometimes  called  Nitrous  Oxide;  also  Laughing^ 
Gas). —  When  solid  ammonium  nitrate  is  heated  in  a  retort  or  flask,*  fig. 

116,  furnished  with  a  perforated  cork  and  bent 
Fig.  116.  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrogen  mon- 

oxide, f 

No  particular  precaution  is  required  in  the 
operation,  save  due  regulation  of  the  heat,  and 
the  avoidance  of  tumultuous  disengagement  of 
the  gas. 

Nitrogen  monoxide  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
and  almost  inodorous  gas,  of  distinctlj  sweet  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*525;  a  litre  of  it  weighs 
0-97172  grams ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47*29  grains. 
It  supports  the  combustion  of  a  taper  or  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  with  almost  as  much  energy  as  pure 
oxygen:  it  is  easily  distinguished,  however,  from 
that  gas  by  its  solubility  in  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves nearly  its  own  volume :  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  use  tepid  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough  or  gas- 
holder; otherwise  great  loss  of  gas  will  ensue. 
Nitrous  oxide  has  been  liquefied,  but  with  diffi- 
culty: it  requires,  at  7*2°  C.  (45®  F.),  a  pressure 
of  50  atmospheres:  the  liquid,  when'  exposed  under  the  bell-glass  of  the 
air-pump,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  snow-like  solid.  When  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark  in  the  eudi- 
ometer, it  explodes  with  violence,  and  liberates  its  own  measure  of  nitrogen. 
Every  two  volumes  of  the  gas  must  consequently  contain  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  whole  being  condensed  or  con- 
tracted one  third — a  constitution  resembling  that  of  vapor  of  water. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  this  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  upon 
the  animal  system.  If  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
it  may  be  respired  for  a  short  time  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  The 
effect  is  very  transient,  and  is  not  followed  by  depression. 

Nitrogen  Dioxide  (sometimes  called  Kitric  Oxide), — Clippings  or  turn- 
ings of  copper  are  put  into  the  apparatus  employed  for  preparing  hydrogen 
(p.  187),  together  with  a  little  water,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  by  the  funnel 
until  brisk  effervescence  is  excited.  The  gas  may  be  collected  over  cold 
water,  as  it  is  not  sensibly  soluble. 

The  reaction  is  a  simple  dcoxidation  of  some  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the 
copper:  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  so  formed  is  dissolved  by  an- 
other portion  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  is  very  prone  to  act  thus  upon 
certain  metals.^ 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  manner  is  colorless  and  transparent :  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  produces  deep  red  fumes,  which  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  water :  this  character  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 

*  Florence  on•fla0kf^  which  miiy  be  fmrchasiHl  At  a  very  trifling  snm,  conetHiite  exceedingly 
neeftil  vcsseln  lor  chomicAl  purixwes.  And  often  nuperiKHlo  rctortN  or  other  exponnivo  appAmtnu. 
They  are  rendered  Btlll  more  vulunblo  by  cutting  the  nock  smoothly  ronnd  with  n  hot  iron, 
ftofteulng  it  in  the  flanie  of  a  good  Argand  ga»-lanip,  and  tiien  turning  over  the  edge  so  an  to 
form  a  Up,  or  border.    The  neclw  will  then  boar  a  tightly  flttiug  cork  witliout  ri^k  of  «yUtting. 

t  N0iNH4        =        on,  -h  N,0 

Ammonium  Water.  Nitrogen 

nitrate.  monoxide. 

J       8NQ,H     +        Cu,      —  NA  +        3(N0»V?a       +    *H/) 

Nitric  acid.         Copper.       Nitrogen  dioxide.        Oopparnitrate.        Water. 
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gaseous  bodies.     A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  the  gas  is  extinguished; 
lighted  phosphorus,  however,  burns  in  it  with  great  brilliancy. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  dioxide  is  l'0«iO;  a  litre  weighs  1*84348 
grams.  It  contains  equal  measures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  united 
without  condensation.  When  this  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  a  fer- 
rous salt,  it  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  deep-brown  or  nearly  black 
liquid  produced,  wiiich  seems  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  the  two  sub- 
stances (p.  lo9).     The  compound  is  again  decomposed  by  boiling. 

XiTROGEX  Trioxide,  or  XiTRors  Oxide. — When  four  measures  of  ni- 
trogen dioxide  arc  mixed  with  one  measure  of  oxygen,  and  the  gases,  per- 
fectly dry,  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 18°,  they  condense  to  a  thin 
mobile  blue  liquid,  which  emits  orangc-rcd  vapors. 

Nitrous  oxide,  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes,  is  obtained  by  pouring 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  lumps  of  arsenious  acid,  and  gently  warming 
the  mixture,  in  order  to  start  the  reaction.  Nitrous  oxide  is  then  evolved 
as  an  orange-red  gas,  arsenic  acid  remaining  behind. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  decomposed  by  water,  being  converted  into  nitric  acid 
and  nitrogen  dioxide.*  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly 
with  metallic  oxides;  potassium  nitrite  may,  however,  be  prepared  by 
fusing  potassium  nitrate,  whereby  part  of  its  oxygen  is  driven  off;  and 
many  other  salts  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  indirect  means.  Thus 
a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  obtained  as  above  by  heating  nitric  acid  with 
arsenious  acid  (or  with  starch),  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

Nitrogen  Tetroxide  (also  called  Nitric  Peroxide).  —  This  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  deep-red  fumes  always  produced  when  nitrogen  dioxide 
escapes  into  the  air. 

When  cirefully  dried  lead  nitrate  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort  of  hard 
glass,  it  is  decomposed,  lead  oxide  remaining  behind,  while  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  evolved.  By  surrounding  the  receiver 
with  a  very  powerful  freexing  mixture,  the  latter  is  condensed  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  or  if  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  present,  as  a  color- 
less liquid,  which  acquires  a  yellow  and  ultimately  a  red  tint,  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  At  27*8*'  it  boils,  giving  off  its  well-known  red  vapor,  the 
intensity  of  the  color  of  which  is  greatly  augmented  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. Its  vapor  is  absorbed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  which  thereby  ac- 
quires a  yellow  or  red  tint,  passing  into  green,  then  into  blue,  and  after- 
wards disappearing  altogether  on  the  addition  of  successive  portions  of 
water.  The  deep-red  fuming  acid  of  commerce,  called  nitrous  acidy  is  simply 
nitric  acid  impregnated  with  nitrogen  tetroxide. 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  is  decomposed  by  wnter  at  very  low  temperatures  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  yield  nitric  and  nitrous  acid;-|-  but  when  added  to 
excess  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields  nitric  acid,  and  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  nitrons  acid,  namely,  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen 
dioxide.  In  like  manner,  when  passed  into  alkaline  solutions,  it  forms  a 
nitrate  and  a  nitrite  of  the  alkali-metal;  but  it  has  been  also  supposed  to 
unite  directly,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  metallic  oxides  —  lead 
oxide,  for  example  —  forming  definite  crystalline  salts,  and  has  hence  been 
called  kyponitric  arid;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  these  salts  are  compounds 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites. | 

•  3N^  +        OH,    =        2N0sH        +  2Vfy 

Mitrogeu  trioxide.         Water.         Nitric  acid.        Nitrogen  dioxide. 

t  ^t%  +         OHj        =        NO3H        +        NO.H 

Nitrogen  tctnnido.  Water.  Nitric  acid.  Nitrous  acid. 

X  B.ff^    2(Ns04.FbO)        =        (NOi)-Pb        +        (NO-V-P** 

Lead  hyponitrate.  Lead  mtrate.  Load  nitrite. 

14* 
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Nitrogen  appears  to  combine,  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  metals. 
When  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  it  becomes 
brittle  and  crystalline,  and  shows  an  increase  in  weight,  said  to  vary  from 
6  to  12  per  cent. ;  while,  according  to  other  observers,  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  metal  are  changed  without  sensible  alteration  of  weight.  By 
heating  copper  in  ammonia,  no  compound  of  nitrogen  with  copper  is  pro- 
duced. But  when  ammonia  is  passed  over  copper  oxide  heated  to  800®, 
water  is  formed,  and  a  soft  brown  powder  produced,  which,  when  heated 
further,  evolves  nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallic  copper.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  strong  acids.  A  similar  compound  of  chromium 
with  nitrogen  appears  to  exist. 

NITROaEN  AND  HTDROOEN;  AMMONIA 

When  powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  moist  calcium  hydrate 
(slaked  lime),  and  gently  heated  in  a  glass  flask,  a  large  quantity  of  gas- 
eous matter  is  disengaged,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by 
displacement,  advantage  being  taken  of  its  low  specific  gravity. 

Ammonia  gas  thus  obtained  is  colorless ;  it  has  a  strong  pungent  odor, 
and  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  those  properties  to  which  the  term 
alkaline  is  applied ;  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  yellow  color  of  turmeric  to 
brown,  that  of  reddened  litmus  to  blue,  and  combines  readily  with  acids, 
neutralizing  them  completely;  by  these  reactions  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  bodies  possessing  the  same  physical  characters.  Under  a 
pressure  of  6*6  atmospheres  at  15*5°,  ammonia  condenses  to  the  liquid 
form.*  Water  dissolves  about  700  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  forming 
a  solution  which  in  a  more  dilute  state  has  long  been  known  under  the 
name  of  liquor  ammonisR;  by  heat,  a  great  part  is  again  expelled. f  The 
solution  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  sal-ammoniac  being  formed,  and  ni- 
trogen set  free. 

Ammonia  has  a  density  of  0*689 ;  a  litre  weighs  0'762'/l  grams.  It  can- 
not be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  although  it  is  sometimes 
produced  under  rather  remarkable  circumstances  by  the  deoxidation  of 
nitric  aoid.J  The  great  sources  of  ammonia  are  the  feebly  compounded 
azotised  principles  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which,  when  left 
to  putrefactive  change,  or  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  almost  in- 
variably give  rise  to  an  abundant  pro<luction  of  this  substance. 

The  analysis  of  ammonia  gas  is  easily  effected.  When  a  portion  is  con- 
fined in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  and  electric  sparks  ptfssed  through 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  the  volume  of  the  gas  gradually  increases  until 
it  becomes  doubled.  On  examination,  the  tube  is  found  to  contain  a  mixture 
of  8  measures  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  measure  of  nitrogen.  Every  two 
volumes  of  the  ammonia,  therefore,  contained  three  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  nitrogen,  the  whole  being  condensed  to  the  extent  of  one  half. 
The  weight  of  the  two  constituents  is  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  hydrogen 
to  14  parts  nitrogen.} 

*  [At  the  tempnmtnre  of  —75^  F..  liquid  ammonia  freeses  into  a  colorleas  solid,  heavier  than 
the  nqiiid  itoelf.  — (Piintdity.)  ~  K.  B] 

t  A  conccntratiMl  tKiIiitioii  of  ammoriln  has  recently  been  applied  by  M.  CarH>  for  producing 
intense  cold  (for  the  maniifnctiiro  of  ire).  The  apimratiw  nned  i6T  this  purpose  consists  of  two 
strong  iron  cylitidi>rs  coniiocted  hy  tubes,  the  one  cylinder  containing  the  solution  of  am- 
monia, the  other  being  empty,  iind  the  whole  apparatus  being  perfectly  air-tight.  The  empty 
cylinder  .is  now  cooled  with*  water,  and  the  other  cylinder  is  gently  wanned.  The  ammonia 
escapes  from  the  fcolutlon,  tind  is  condense<l  by  its  own  pressure  in  the  cooled  ryHnder.  If  the 
source  of  heat  bo  now  removed,  the  liquefied  ammonia  is  again  ab«orl>ed  by  tlie  water,  and  the 
heat  necesHary  for  its  tmniformation  into  vapor  being  taken  frwca  the  iron  Tesset,  the  water 
surrounding  it  is  conTerted  into  ice:  by  this  process  the  temi>erature  may  be  reduced  to  — 15^ 
0.(+5OF.) 

%  A  mode  of  converting  tho  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  Into  ammonia,  by  a  •ncceMlon  of 
chemical  operations,  will  be  found  under  tho  head  of  Cyanogen. 

I  The  formula  of  ammonia  Is  NH^ 
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Ammonia  may  also  b«  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  transmission 
through  a  red-hoi  tube. 

Solution  of  ammonia  is  a  very  Taluable  reagent,  and  is  employed  in  a 
great  number  of  chemical  operations,  for  some  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
hsTC  it  perfectly  pure.     The  best  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following: 

Equal  weights  of  snl-ammoniac  and  quicklime  are  taken ;  the  lime  is 
slaked  in  a  covered  basin,  and  the  salt  reduced  to  powder.  These  are  mixed 
and  introduced  into  the  flask  employed  in  preparing  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,*  together  with  just  enough  water  to  damp  the  mixture,  and  cause  it 
to  aggregate  into  lumps;  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  arranged  exactly  as 
in  the  former  case,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  in  the  wash-bottle,  or 
enough  to  coyer  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  and  the  gas  conducted  afterwards 
into  pure  distilled  water,  artificially  cooled  as  before.  The  cork  joints  are 
made  tight  with  wax ;  a  Utile  mercury  is  put  into  the  safety-funnel,  heat 
cautiously  applied  to  the  flask,  and  the  whole  left  to  itself.  The  disen- 
gagement of  ammonia  is  very  regular  and  uniform.  Calcium  chloride, 
with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  (slaked  lime),  remains  in  the  flask. 

The  decomposition  of  the  salt  may  be  represented  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  following  diagram : 

{Ammonia Ammonia. 
Hydrochloric  I  Hydrogen-             ^,.,..*'  Water, 
acid  .     .      j  Chlorine. 


Ti««                 i   ^^tygen —                               ^"^.^^^      f  Calcium 
i.ime    .    .       I    Calcium  — :i^  j  chloride.f 

Solution  of  ammonia  should  be  perfectly  colorless,  leave  no  residue  on 
evaporation,  and  when  supersaturated  by  nitric  acid,  give  no  cloud  or  mud- 
diness  with  silver  nitrate.  Its  density  diminishes  with  its  strength,  that  of 
the  most  concentrated  being  about  0-875 ;  the  value  in  alkali  of  any  sample 
of  liquor  ammoniao  is  most  safely  inferred,  not  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
density,  but  from  the  quantity  of  acid  a  given  amount  will  saturate.  The 
mode  of  conducting  this  experiment  will  be  found  described  under  Alka- 
limetry. 

When  solution  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  acids  of  various  kinds,  salts  are 
generated,  which  resemble  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  corresponding 
potassium  and  sodium  compounds :  these  are  best  discussed  m  connection 
witb  the  latter. ;{  Any  ammoniacal  salt  can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  which  takes  place  when  it  is  heated  with  slaked  lime, 
or  solution  of  potash  or  soda. 


CABBOir. 


OaO 

=:       2NH, 

+ 

CaCIs 

+ 

H3O 

Lime 

Ammonia. 

Calcium 
chloride. 

Water. 

This  substance  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  crystallized,  in  two  distinct 
and  very  dissimilar  forms — namely,  as  diamond,  and  as  graphite  or  plum- 

•  SMflg:I32,p.  182. 

t       2NH/;i  + 

8c]r«miiioDiac 

t  The  ammonia  taltt  may  be  rpgnrded  either  aa  direct  componnrlg  of  ammonia,  NITg,  with 
acids  (HC1.  for  example),  or  as  refliiltlng  ft-om  the  rcplarement  of  tiie  hydroi^en  of  nn  acid  by 
the  group  Nn4.  ralletl  ammtmittm,  wliich  in  this  sense  is  a  compound  metal,  chemically  eqnlv- 
aleot  to  potaasiam.  soflinm,  silrer,  etc.    Thns : 

Ammonia  bydrochlorate  NlfsJICI  =        NTT4.n  Ammonium  chloride. 

«•        nitrate  NII3.IINQ,       =        NIT4.NO,  •«  nltmto. 

J*        milpliatc       (NnsVlf2S04       =      (NH4)2.S04         '•  (mlpbi.te. 

The  formalic  in  the  second  colnmn  are  exactly  anHlogouis  to  those  of  tlui  potusHlum  salts, 
KCl,  KNOb.  IMOv 
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bago.  It  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  all  organic  structures,  animal 
and  vegetable :  when  these  latter  are  exposed  to  destructive  distillation  in 
close  vessels,  a  great  part  of  their  carbon  remains,  obstinately  retaining 
some  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  associated  with  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line matter  of  the  tissue,  giving  rise  to  the  many  varieties  of  charcoal,  coke, 
etc.  This  residue,  when  perfectly  separated  from  all  foreign  matter,  con- 
stitutes a  third  variety  of  carbon. 

The  diamond^  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  substances  known :  long 
prized  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  as  an  ornamental  gem,  the  discovery  of 
its  curious  chemical  nature  confers  upon  it  a  high  degree  of  scientific  in- 
terest. Several  localities  in  India,  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  more  espe- 
cially Brazil,  furnish  this  beautiful  substance.  It  is  always  distinctly  crys- 
tallized, often  quite  transparent  and  colorless,  but  now  and  then  having  a 
shade  of  yellow,  pink,  or  blue.  The  origin  and  true  geological  position  of 
the  diamond  are  unknown ;  it  is  always  found  embedded  in  gravel  and 
transported  materials  whose  history  cannot  be  traced.  The  crystalline 
form  of  the  diamond  is  that  of  the  regular  octohedron  or  cube,  or  some  fig- 
ure geometrically  connect-ed  with  these.  Many  of  the  octohedral  crystals 
exhibit  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  arising  from  the  faces  being  curved  or 
rounded,  which  gives  to  the  crystal  an  almost  spherical  figure. 

The  diamond  is  infusible  and  unalterable  even  by  a  very  intense  heat, 
provided  air  be  excluded;  but  when  heated,  thus  protected,  between  the 
poles  of  a  str<yig  galvanic  battery,  it  is  converted  into  coke  or  graphite ; 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  it  burns  with  facility,  yielding 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Fig.  117. 


I 


The  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known :  it  admits  of  being  split  or 
cloven  without  difficulty  in  certain  particular  directions,  but  can  only  be 
cut  or  abraded  by  a  second  portion  of  the  same  material :  the  po.wder  rubbed 
off  in  this  process  serves  for  polishing  the  new  faces,  and  is  also  highly  use- 
ful ♦o  the  lapidary  and  seal-engraver.  One  very  curious  and  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  diamond  is  made  by  the  glazier:  tLfragmenl  of  this  mineral, 
like  a  bit  of  flint,  or  any  other  hard  substance,  scratches  the  surface  of  the 
glass ;  a  crystal  of  diamond  having  the  rounded  octohedral  figure  spoken  of, 
held  in  one  particular  position  on  the  glass  —  namely,  with  an  edge  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  adjacent  faces  presented  to  the  surface — and  then 
drawn  along  with  gentle  pressure,  causes  a  split  or  cut,  which  penetrates 
to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  glass,  and  determines  its  fracture  with  per- 
fect certainty. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  pure  carbon,  al- 
though most  specimens  contAin  iron,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  a 
mere  trace  up  to  five  per  cent.  Graphite  is  a  somewhat  rare  mineral:  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  for  pencils  is  brought  from  Borrowdale,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  a  kind  of  irregular  vein  is  found  traversing  the  ancient  slat^ 
beds  of  that  district.*    Crystals  are  not  common:  when  they  occur,  they 

*  Thp  irraphitR  which  cnn  be  directly  cut  for  pencils  ocnirrinfr  only  In  limited  qonntity, 
powilrrfd  frrnphitc.  obtnined  from  the  inferior  yarletle«  of  the  minerftl.  In  now  freqnently 
conaolidatcd  for  thi«  pnrpoeo.     The  mcrhaniail  divleion  of  graphite  preftcnts  conBidcriiblw 
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hare  the  figure  of  a  short  six-sided  prism — a  form  bearing  no  geometric 
relation  to  that  of  the  diamond. 

Graphite  is  often  formed  artificially  in  certain  metallurgic  operations: 
the  hrilliant  scales  which  sometimes  separate  from  melted  caai-iron  on 
cooling,  called  by  the  workmen  **ki8h/'  consist  of  graphite. 

Lampblack,  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or 
resin,  is  the  best  example  that  can  be  given  of  carbon  in  its  uncrystallized 
or  amorphous  state.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  diflferent  kinds  of  cliar- 
coaL  That  prepared  from  wood,  either  by  distillation  in  a  largo  iron  retort, 
or  by  the  smothered  combustion  of  a  pile  of  fagots  partially  covered  with 
earth,  is  the  most  valuable  as  fueL  Coke,  the  charcoal  of  pit -coal,  iH  much 
more  impure;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  very  often 
sulphar.  the  quality  depending  very  much  upon  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Charcoal  from  bones  and  animal  matters  in  general  is  a  very  valuable  sub- 
stance, on  account  of  the  extraordinary  power  it  possenses  of  removing 
coloring  matters  from  organic  solutions;  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 
sogar-refiners  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  also  by  the  manufacturing  and 
BcLentific  chemist.  The  property  in  question  is  possessed  by  all  kinds  of 
charcoal  in  a  small  degree. 

Charcoal  made  from  box,  or  othar  dense  wood,  has  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases  and  vapors  into  its  pores :  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  is  said  to 
absorb  not  less  than  ninety  times  its  volume,  while  of  hydrogen  it  takes  up 
less  than  twice  its  own  bulk,  the  quantity  being  apparently  connected  with 
the  property  in  the  gas  of  suffering  liquefaction.  This  property  of  absorb- 
ing gases,  as  well  as  the  decolorising  power,  no  doubt  depends  in  some  way 
npoQ  the  same  peculiar  action  of  surface  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of  pla- 
tinam  in  a  mixturo  of  oxygen  Vid  hydrogen.  The  abHorbing  power  is,  in- 
deed, considerably  increased  by  saturating  charcoal  with  solution  of  pla- 
tinum, and  Aubsequently  igniting  it,  so  as  to  coat  the  charcoal  with  a  thin 
film  of  platinum.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  suggested  this  plan,  finds  that  the 
gases  thus  absorbed  undergo  a  kind  of  oxidation  within  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal.* 

Compound*  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. 
There  are   two   direct  inorganic  compounds  of  carbon    and    oxygen 

dHEcaltiea,  which  may  b«  entirely  obvUited  by  adojiting  a  chcmlcAl  prorens  lugi^efltod  by  Sir 
Benjataiu  Broiiiei,  Applicabln.  how«rer,oiily  tu  ceruiii  vuri«ti«^M,  ititcli  an  Cuylon  grHphito.  Tliirt 
proc«M  coxbdsta  in  introdiicini;  the  coar«u]y  powdered  graphite,  previoutly  inixud  with  ^^  of 
itawdghtof  potaflBium  chlorat«,Snto  2  xmrU  of  conrontnit<*<l  8ii)|ihiiric  Hcid.  which  is  hi>ut(Kl 
1b  a  wwter-bath  until  the  evolution  of  autii  funKw  ceiifloa.  Thu  acid  iH  tliiMi  rt-nioved  by  water, 
and  the  graphite  dried.  Tiiiu  prepared,  thin  aubstancu,  when  hi'ateti  to  a  temperature  a{>- 
proaching  a  red  heat,  swella  up  to  a  bulky  mass  of  finely  divided  graphite.  The  graphite 
\aU\j  difoorered  in  Siberia,  which  attracted  such  general  attention  at  the  Exhibition  of  186'^ 
lilieviM  admits  of  being  pnrifled  t)y  i^ir  B.  Brodie's  procesd. 

r*  It  removes  from  Bolitti  »a  in  wxter  the  vegetable  biutee,  bitter  principled,  and  nittringent 
inbetancee  whea  <>mployetl  in  excew,  requiring  from  twice  to  twenty  llnnni  their  weight  for 
total  prtxipitatton.  A  solurioi  of  iodinft  in  w  it«r,  or  of  imiide  of  potasMiuni,  i«  quiclsly  deprived 
of  color.  Metallic  naltd  di'Molved  in  water,  or  diluted  alcohol,  are  priTipilnted.  thnuf;h  not 
entktiiy,  requiring  aNmt  thirty  timea  their  weight  of  animal  charcoal.  Arwnious  acid  is 
totally  carried  out  of  s  tiniion.  In  the^e  ca^eA  it  actt  in  three  diffi^rent  ways  :  the  iwlt  is  ab- 
wrbed  unaltered;  ih<?  oxi  lo  In  th»!  Kilt  iiiay  be  reduced;  or,  the  salts  prwipltated  in  a  basic 
eonlition,  the  aolntion  showing  an  ncid  reaction  as  soon  as  the  carlwn  iM-pins  to  act.  It  is  in 
tbiii  last  c«i3  e>api>cl  iMy  th  U  trucks  of  th'j  ba^ai  can  bo  detected,  the  ncid  set  free  preventing 
th«r  total  precipitatum.  The  precipiUtion  may  h»»nce  be  preventwl  bv  adding  an  excens  of 
sdd,  and  the  brw«ii  nJtwr  precipitation  nmy  lie  dissolved  out  by  boiling  with  an  add  solution. — 
Warrington,  Mf^ra  Chim.  Soc.  1W3:  Gurrod,  Pharm.  Journ.  1845;  Wcppcn.  Ann.  dn  Chun.  1845. 
CaHwm  14  acombnmido  uniting  with  oxygen  nnd  profluciiig  r^ii-lionir  ncltl.  Its  different  forms 
exhibit  much  diflTurence  in  thi-«  respect:  in  the  very  pf»ron»  comlitjon  of  chiirrojil  It  burns 
nadily,  while  in  its  mo^it  dense  form,  the  diamond,  it  requires  a  briglit-red  hcit  and  pure 
o»yK*n  g*».  In  the  form  of  charcoal,  it  conducts  hent  slowly  and  ele<-tricity  readily.  Carbon 
is  iiMolnble  In  wat«r  and  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  air  and  molHture.  It  retards  putrefao' 
tion,  — B.B.] 


CBlled  sitrboD  monoxide  and  okrbon  dioxide:    Iheir  compositioi 
IhuB  et&ted : 

Compcwirlnn  b^  WFl^t. 


Carbon  dioiiJa        ...         12  32 

Cahbon  Dioxide,  or  CAnnosic  Oside  foommonlj  culled  Carbonic  Arid), 
la  alwuyB  produced  when  charcoal  btirns  in  air  or  oxygvn  gaa:  it  is  most 
cotivcdieml;  obluined.  Uowcver,  for  study,  by  deconipoaing  a  curbonale 
witb  one  onlic  alrongcr  acids.  For  ibis  purpiiae,  the  HpparnLus  for  gen- 
crating  hydrogen  may  again  be  employed :  Fragments  of  marble  are  put 
into  the  bolllo  nilli  enough  water  lo  cover  the  extremity  of  tbe  funnel- 
tube,  and  hydrochloric  or  nilric  acid  ia  added  by  the  latter,  until  the  gns  is 
freely  disengngeil.  Cbalk-powder  nod  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  u?ed 
instead.  The  gas  may  be  collected  orer  water,  although  with  some  lass; 
or  very  couveaienlly  by  disptacemenl.  if  it  be  required  dry.as  shown  in 
Eg.  lis.     The  luDg  drying-tube  is  filled  with  fragments  of  c^cium  ehlorids, 

/V-  lit 


and  the  beaTy  gas  is  conducted  to  the  boltom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
to  be  received,  the  mouth  of  the  latter  being  ligblly  closed.* 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  CDlorlesa  gas;  it  has  an  agreeable  pungent  tnsle  and 
color,  but  cannot  be  respired  for  a  minute  without  inaensibilily  following. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  l'624,f  a  litre  weighing  l-9t>661  grams  and  100  cubic 
inches  weighing  47-2ti  grains. 

f^D.  11B.  Tills  gas   is    very  hurtful   to   animal    life,   even 

when  largely  diluted  with  air;   it  acls   as   a   nar- 


intfirruiitJ^  Utfpl 


VDii^'s'ltjr  briKllii^  ■  l^o*  uf 


olT  Ifav  ■□pi^nDii»  ijnrtloii  wjth  ■Jurp  tc|p«>-i      Thr 


hdtrtl  liy  touching 
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€otic  poison.  Hence  the  danger  arising  from  imperfect  yentilation, 
the  use  of  fireplaces  and  stoves  of  all  kinds  unprovided  with  proper 
chimneys,  and  the  crowding  together  of  many  individuals  in  houses 
and  ships  without  efficient  means  for  renewing  the  air;  for  carbon 
dioxide  is  constantly  disengaged  during  the  process  of  respiration,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  131),  is  nothing  but  a  process  of  slow  combustion. 
This  gaa  is  sometimes  emitted  in  large  quantity  from  the  earth  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  it  is  constantly  generated  where  organic  matter  is  in  the  act 
of  undergoing  fermentive  decomposition.  The  fatal  **  nfter-damp  *'  of  the 
coal-mines  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide. 

A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  carbon  dioxide  is  instantly  extinguished 
even  to  the  red-hot  snuff.  When  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
air,  it  still  retains  the  pojver  of  extinguishing  a  light.  The  gas  is  easily 
known  from  nitrogen,  which  is  also  incapable  of  supporting  combustion, 
by  its  rapid  absorption  by  criustic  alkali,  or  by  lime-water ;  the  turbidity 
communicated  to  the  latter  from  the  production  of  insoluble  calcium  car- 
bonate is  very  characteristic. 

Cold  water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  whatever 
be  the  density  of  the  gas  with  which  it  is  in  contact  (comp.  p.  151);  the 
solution  temporarily  reddens  litmus-paper.  In  common  soda-water,  and 
also  in  effervescent  wines,  examples  may  be  seen  of  the  solubility  of  the 
gas.    Even  boiling  water  absorbs  a  perceptible  quantity. 

Some  of  the  interesting  phenomena  attending  the  liquefaction  of  carbon 
dioxide  haTe  been  already  described :  it  requires  for  the  purpose  a  pres- 
sure of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres  at  0^,  according  to  Mr.  Adams. 
The  liquefied  oxide  is  colorless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and  four 
times  more  expansible  than  air:  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ethiir, 
alcohol,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  carbon  disulphidc,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  fat  oils.  In  this  condition  it  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
properties  of  an  acid. 

Carbon  dioxide  exists,  ns  already  mentioned,  in  the  air:  relatively  its 
quantity  is  but  small;  but  absolutely,  taking  into  account  the  vast  extent 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  great,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  — namely,  to  supply  to  plants  their  carbon,  these  lat- 
ter having  the  power,  by  the  aid  of  their  green  leaves,  of  decomposing 
earbon  dioxide,  retaining  the  carbon,  and  expelling  the  oxygen.  The 
presence  of  light  is  essential  to  this  effect,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  produced  we  are  yet  ignorant. 

The  carbonates  form  a  very  large  and  important  group  of  salts,  some  of 
which  occur  in  nature  in  great  quantities,  as  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  raagnesiam.  They  contain  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a  me- 
tallic oxide:  calcium  carbonate,  for  example,  being  composed  of  44  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  and  66  parts  of  calcium  oxide  or  lime,  or  of 
12  carbon,  48  oxygen,  and  40  calcium ;  *  but  they  are  never  formed  by  the 
direct  nnion  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  with  a  dry  metallic  oxide,  the  inter- 
vention of  water  being  always  required  to  bring  about  the  combination. 
Potassium  carbonate  (pearlash)  is  the  chief  constituent  of  wood-ashes; 
sodium  carbonate  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  is  manu- 
factured on  a  very  large  scale  by  heating  sodium  sulphate  with  lime  and 
coal.  These  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  other  metallic  carbon- 
ales,  which  are  insoluble,  may  be  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  carbonate  with  a  soluble  metallic  salt;  thus,  when  solu- 
tions of  lead  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate  are  mixed  together,  the  lead 
and  sodinm  change  places,  forming  sodium  nitrate,  which  remains  dis- 
solved, and  lead  carbonate,  which,  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipi- 

*  OOiCa  or  CO|.CaO. 
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tated  *  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.     This  is  an  example  of  double  de* 
composition^  the  moat  frequent  of  all  forms  of  chemical  action. 

The  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  ki  water  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
hydrogen  carbonate^  or  carbonic  acid^  consisting  of  12  parts  by  weight  of 
carbon,  48  oxygen,  and  2  hydrogen ;  f  but  this  compound  is  not  known  in 
the  separate  state,  only  in  aqueous  solution. 

Carbon  Monoxide,  or  Cabbonous  Oxide  (commonly  called  Carbonic 
Oxide). — When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  or  metallic 
iron,  one-half  of  its  oxygen  is  removed,  and  it  becomes  converted  into 
carbon  monoxide.  A  very  good  method  of  preparing  this  gas  is  to  intro> 
duce  into  a  flask  fitted  with  a  bent  tube  some  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or 
salt  of  sorrel,  and  pour  upon  it  five  or  six  times  as  much  strong  oil  of 
vitriol.^  On  heating  the  mixture,  the  organic  acid  is  resolved  into  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide ;  and  by  passing  the  gases  through 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  first  is  withdrawn  by  absorption, 
while  the  second  remains  unchanged.  Another  and,  it  may  be,  preferable 
method,  is  to  heat  finely  powdered  yellow  potassium  ferrocyanide  with 
eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is 
entirely  decomposed,  yielding  a  most  copious  supply  of  perfectly  pure 
carbonous  oxide  gas,  which  may  be  collected  over  water  in  the  usual 
manner  2 

Cnrbon  monoxide  is  a  combustible  gas;  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  pale- 
blue  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  never  been  liquefied.  .  It  is 
colorless,  has  very  little  odor,  and  is  extremely  poisonous — much  more  so 
than  carbon  dioxide.  Mixed  with  oxygen,  it  explodes  by  the  electric  Fpark, 
but  with  some  difficulty.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-973;  a  litre  weighs 
1*2515  grams;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  80*21  grains. 

The  relation  by  volume  of  these  oxides  of  carbon  may  thus  be  made  in- 
telligible: carbon  dioxide  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  that  gas 
sufifering  no  change  of  bulk  by  its  conversion.  One  measure  of  carbon 
monoxide,  mixed  with  half  a  measure  of  oxygen  and  exploded,  yields  one 
measure  of  carbon  dioxide ;  hence  carbon  monoxide  contains  half  its  volume 
of  oxygen. 

Carbon  monoxide  unites  with  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  light,  form- 
ing a  pungent,  suffocating  compound,  possessing  acid  properties,  called 
phoxffene  gm,  or  carbonyl  chloride.  It  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine,  both  perfectly  dry,  and  exposing  the  mix- 
ture to  sunshine:  the  gases  unite  quietly,  the  color  disappears,  and  the 
Tolume  becomes  reduced  to  one  half.  A  more  convenient  method  for  pre- 
paring this  gas  consists  in  passing  carbon  monoxide  through  antimony 
pentachloride.     It  is  decomposed  by  water. 


•    O0gNi4        ■\-       (NOa),Pb        ^        SNOgNa        +        CO^ 

Bodlam  Lead  Sodium  Lead 

carbonate.  nitrate.  nitrate.  carbonate. 

t  CaaUj  or  COfOHs. 

X  2004!!,        =        CO        +        CO,        +        OTTj 
Oxalic  Carlson  Carlion  Water, 

acid.  monoxide.  dioxide. 

{  The  reaction  i«  represented  by  the  ei^uatlon : 

C8NeK4Fo    4-    60H,    +    6SO4H,    =    600    -f-    2SO4K,    -»-    3S04(NH4),    +    SO^Pe 

Potoiwium         Water.        Sulpliuric      Cartion       Potti»ium        Ammouium         Ferrous 

ferrocyanide.  acid.         mouozide.     Bulphate.*         intphiite.  ralphate. 

See  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the  Memoini  of  the  Chemical  Societj,  i.  251. 
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Campoundt  of  Carbon  and  Bydrogtn, 

The  cooipounda  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  already  known  are  exceedingly 
numerous:  perhaps  all,  in  striclncss,  belong  to  the  domain  of  organic 
chemistry,  as  they  cannot,  except  in  very  few  ca»e8,  be  formed  by  the  di- 
rect union  of  their  elements,  but  always  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
complex  body  of  organic  origin.  It  will  be  found  convenient,  notwith- 
standing, to  describe  two  of  them  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  as  they  very 
well  illustrate  the  important  subjects  of  combustion  and  the  nature  of  flame. 

Mbtqakb  or  Marsh  Gas;  Light  Cabbonetteu  IIturooen  ;  Fibk-damp  — 
This  gas  is  but  too  often  found  to  be  abundantly  disengaged  in  coal- 
mines from  the  fresh-cut  surface  of  the  coal,  and  from  remarkable  aper- 
tures or  *' blowers,"  which  emit  for  a  great  length  of  time  a  copious  stream 
or  jet  of  gas,  probably  existing  in  a  state  of  compression,  pent  up  in  the 
coaL 

The  mud  at  the  bottom  of  pools  in  which  water-plants  grow,  on  being 
stirred,  suffers  bubbles  of  gas  to  escape,  which  may  be  easily  collected. 
This,  on  examination,  is  found  Us  be  chiefly  a  mixture  of  light  carbonetted 
hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide :  the  latter  is  easily  absorbed  by  lime-water 
or  caustic  potash. 

For  a  long  time,  no  method  was  known  by  which  tho  gas  in  question 
could  be  produced  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity  by  artificial  means; 
the  yariouB  illuminating  gases  from  pit-coal  And  oil,  and  that  obtained  by 
p-issing  the  vapor  of  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube,  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  light  carbonetted  hydrogen,  associated,  however,  with  other  sub- 
stances which  hardly  admit  of  separation;  but  Dumas  has  discovered  a 
method  by  which  that  gas  can  be  produced  at  will;  perfectly  pure,  and 
in  any  quantity.* 

A  mixture  is  made  of  40  parts  crystallised  sodium  acetate.  40  parts  solid 
sodium  hydrate,  and  60  parts  quicklime  in  powder.  This  mixture  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  flask  or  retort,  and  strongly  heated ;  ,the  gas  is  disengaged  in 
great  abundance,  and  may  be  collected  over  water,  while  sodium  carbonate 
remains  behind. f 

Methane  is  a  colorless  and  nearly*  inodorous  gas,  which  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  may  be  respired  to  a  great  extent 
without  apparent  injury.  The  density  of  this  compound  is  about  0*5o9,  a 
litre  weighing  0.71568  grams,  and  100  cubic  inches  weighing  17*41  grains; 
it  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  associated  in  the  pmportion  of  IJ  parts 
by  weight  of  tho  former  to  4  uf  the  latter. { 

Wnen  100  measures  of  this  gas  are  mixed  with  200  of  pure  oxygen  in  tho 
eudiometer,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  100  measures 
of  gas  remain,  which  are  entirely  absorbable  "by  a  little  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  Now,  carbon  dioxide  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen:  henco 
one-half  the  oxygen  added  —  that  is,  100  ipeasures  —  must  have  been  con- 
sumed in  uniting  with  the  hydrogen.  Consequently,  the  gas  must  contain 
twice  its  own  measure  of  hydrogen,  and  enough  carbon  to  produce,  whcii 
completely  burned,  an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 

•  AiA.  Cbfm.  Phyt.  IxxJJl.  93. 

t  Tbe  reaction  i«  repreaeutad  by  the  equation : 

J   tiodjuiii  'Sudium  Mai-Hii  Sodlun^ 

acetate.  hyilrato.  gan.  carbonate. 

The  nee  of  the  lime  ifl*tnerely  to  prevent  the  sodJam  hydrate' firom  fuiring  and  attivekini;  tiio 


X  The  two  carbtdes  of  hydrogen  here  described  are  rcproscnted  by  the  following  formula : 
Methane  or  Marsh  gas    .    .    CH4.  £thene  or  Qloflant  gas    .    .    (^Ha- 
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When  chlorine  is  mixed  with  marsh  gas  over  water,  no  change  follows, 
provided  light  be  excluded.  The  presence  of  light,  howeyer,  brings  about 
decomposition,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  sometimes  other 
products,  being  formed.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  gas  is  not 
acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the  dark. 

Ethene  or  Olefiant  Gas.  —  Strong  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  five  or 
six  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  glass  flask,  the  tube  of  which  passes 
into  a  wash-bottle  containing  caustic  potash.  A  second  wash-bottle,  partly 
filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  connected  with  the  first,  and  furnished  with  a 
tube  dipping  into  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  On  the  first  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ether, 
make  their  appearance;  but,  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  mixture 
blackens,  the  ether-vapor  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  its  place  becomes  in 
great  part  supplied  by  a  permanent  inflammable  ga^;  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphurous  oxide  are  also  generated  at  the  same  time,  besides  traces  of 
other  products.  The  two  last-mentioned  gases  are  absorbed  by  the  alkali 
in  the  first  bottle,  and  the  ether-vapor  by  the  acid  in  the  second,  so  that  the 
olefiant  gas  is  delivered  tolerably  pure.  The  entire  reaction  is  too  complex 
to  be  discussed  at  the  present  moment;  it  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
another  part  of  the  volume ;  but  the  ethene  may  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  a  simple  dehydration  of  the  alcohol  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.*  Olefiant 
gas  thus  produced  is  colorless,  neutral,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  even  olive  oil,  as  Faraday  has  observed, 
dissolve  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  has  a  faint  odor  of  garlic.  On  the 
approach  of  a  kindled  taper,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  splendid  white 
light,  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy  that  produced  by  marsh  gas.  This  gas, 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,  and  fired,  explodes  with  extreme  violence.  Its 
density  is  0*981 ;  a  litre  weighs  1*25194  grams;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  80*57 
grains. 

By  the  use  of  the  eudiometer,  as  already  described,  it  has  been  found  that 
each  measure  of  ethene  requires  for  complete  combustion  exactly  three  of 
oxygen,  and  produces  under  these  circumstances  two  measures  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  contains  twice  its  own  volume  of  hy- 
drogen combined  with  twice  as  much  'carbon  as  in  methane. 

By  weight,  these  proportions  will  be  24  parts  carbon  and  4  parts  hydrogen. 

£thene  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness ;  a  deposit  of  charcoal  and  tar  takes  place,  and  the  gas  becomes  con- 
verted into  marsh  gas,  or  even  into  free  hydrogen,  if  the  temperature  be  very 
high.     This  latter  change  is,  of  course,  attended  by  increase  of  volume. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  ethene  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  When  the  two 
bodies  are  mixed,  even  in  the  dark,  they  combine  in  equal  measures,  and 
give  rise  to  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  of  sweetish  taste  and  ethereal  odor,  to 
which  the  name  of  ethene  chloride,  or  Dutch  liquid,-|-  is  given.  It  is  from 
this  peculiarity  that  the  term  olefiant  gas  is  derived. 

A  pleasing  and  instructive  experiment  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  in  a 
tall  jar  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  ethene,  and  then  quickly,  ap- 
plying a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  chlorine  and  hydrogf'n  unite 
with  flame,  which  passes  quickly  down  the  jar,  while  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
is  set  free  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  smoke. 

Coal  and  Oil  Gases.  —  The  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is.  at  the  present 
moment,  a  branch  of  industry  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  several 
points  of  view.  The  process  is  one  of  great  simplicity  of  principle,  but 
requires,  in  practice,  some  delicacy  in  management  to  yield  a  good  result, 

•  CjlTgO  =  CWi  +  OH, 

Alcohol.  ISthena,  Wat«r, 
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Wlien  pit^coal  is  subjected  to  destructiye  distillation,  a  variety  of  products 
show  themselyes  —  permanent  gases,  steam,  and  volatile  oils,  besides  a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen  always  present  in 
the  coal.  These  substances  vary  very  much  in  their  proportions  with  the 
temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted,  the  permanent  gases  be- 
coming more  abundant  with  increased  heat,  but,  at  the  same  time,  losing 
much  of  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

The  coal  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts,  maintained  at  a  bright-red  heat, 
and  the  volatilised  product  is  conducted  into  a  long  horizontal  pipe  of  large 
dimensions,  always  half  filled  with  liquid,  into  which  the  extremity  of  each 
separate  tube  dips:  this  is  called  the  hydraulic  main.  The  gas  and  its 
accompanying  vapors  are  next  made  to  traverse  a  refrigerator  —  usually  a 
series  of  iron  pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a  stream  of  water ;  here  the 
condensation  of  the  tar  and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  becomes  complete,  and 
the  gas  proceeds  onward  to  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  it  is 
deprived  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  always  pres- 
ent in  the  crude  product.  This  was  formerly  effected  by  slaked  lime,  which 
readily  absorbs  the  compounds  in  question.  The  use  of  lime,  however,  has 
been  almost  superseded  by  that  of  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  iron  oxide. 
This  mixture,  after  having  been  employed,  is  exposed  for^some  time  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  then  fit  for  use  a  second  time.  The  purifiers  are  large 
iron  vessels,  filled  either  with  slaked  lime  or  with  the  iron  oxide  mixture. 
The  gas  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  made  to  pass  over  a 
large  surface  of  the  purifying  agents.  The  last  part  of  the  operation, 
which,  indeed,  is  often  omitted,  consists  in  passing  the  gas  through  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  ammonia.  The  quantity  thus  separated 
is  very  small,  relatively,  to  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  but,  in  an  extensive  work, 
becomes  an  object  of  importance. 

Coal-gas  thus  manufactured  and  purified  is  preserved  for  use  in  immense 
cylindrical  receivers,  closed  at  the  top,  suspended  in  tanks  of  water  by 
chains  to  which  counterpoises  are  attached,  so  that  the  gas-holders  rise 
and  sink  in  the  liquid  as  they  become  filled  from  the  purifiers  or  emptied 
by  the  mains.  These  latter  are  made  of  large  diameter,  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  gas  in  passing  through 
such  a  length  of  pipe.  The  joints  of  these  mains  are  still  made  in  so  im- 
perfect a  manner  that  immense  loss  is  experienced  by  leakage  when  the 
pressure  upon  the  gas  at  the  works  exceeds  that  exerted  by  a  column  of 
water  an  inch  in  height.* 

Coal-gas  varies  very  much  in  composition,  judging  from  its  variable  den- 
sity and  illuminating  powers,  and  from  the  analyses  which  have  been  made. 
The  difficulties  of  such  investigations  are  very  great,  and  unless  particular 
precaution  be  taken,  the  results  are  merely  approximative.  The  purified 
gas  is  believed  to  contain  the  following  substances,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
most  abundant,  and  the  second  the  most  valuable : 

* 

Methane,  or  Marsh  gas. 
£thene,  or  defiant  gas. 
Hydrogen. 

•  It  may  gfye  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  tpecies  of  masnlkctnre,  to  mention  that  in  the 
year  1838,  for  lighting  London  and  the  snbnrhe  alone,  there  were  eighteen  public  gas-worlu, 
and  £2,800,000  inreeted  in  pipes  and  apparatus.  The  yearly  revenne  amonntnd  to  £460.000,  and 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  same  period  to  180,000  tons,  1460  mitUmt  of  cubic  feet  of  giis 
being  made  in  the  year.  There  were  134,300  priTate  iights,  and  30,400  street  lamps.  890  tons 
of  coal  were  used  in  the  retorts  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  at  mid-winter,  and  7.120,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  consnmed  In  the  longest  night.  —  Ure,  Didionarjf  of  Art*  and  •Manufactures. 

Sinee  that  time,  the  production  of  gns  has  l)een  enormously  increased.  The  amount  of  coal 
used  in  London  fur  gas-malcing  in  1857  is  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  tons,  yielding  not  loos 
than  7,00<),000  of  cuhir  feet  of  gas.  In  the  same  year,  the  mains  in  the  London  streets  had 
reached  the  extraordinary  length  of  2000  miles. 
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Carbon  Monoxide; 

Nitrogen. 

Vapors  of  Tolatile  liquid  Hydrocarbonii.* 

Vapor  of  Carbon  Bisulphide. 

Separated  by  Condeiuation  and  by  the  Purifiers, 

Tar  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Ammonium  Sulphnte,  Chloride,  and  Sulphide. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  Ammonium  Cyanide. 

Sulphocyanic  acid,  or  Ammonium  Sulphocyanate. 

A  far  better  illuminating  gas  may  be  prepared  from  oil,  by  dropping  it 
into  a  red-hot  iron  retort  filled  with  coke ;  the  liquid  is  in  great  part  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  permanent  gas,  which  requires  no  purification,  as 
it  is  quite  free  from  the  ammoniacal  and  sulphur  compounds  which  vitiate 
gas  from  coal.  Many  years  ago,  this  article  was  prepared  in  London ;  it 
was  compressed  for  the  use  of  the  consumer  into  strong  iron  vessels,  to  the 
extent  of  30  atmospheres :  these  were  furnished  with  a  screw-valve  of  pe- 
culiar construction,  and  exchanged  fgr  others  when  exhausted.  The  com- 
parative high  price  of  the  material,  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  On  the  Continent,  g^s  is  now  extensively 
prepared  from  wood. 

COMBtJSTION,  AND  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  FLAME. 

When  any  solid  substance  capable  of  bearing  the  fire  is  keated  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  emits  light,  the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture. Thus,  a  bar  of  platinum  or  a  piece  of  porcelain,  raised  to  a  particu- 
lar temperature,  becomes  what  is  called  red-hot,  or  emissive  of  red  light : 
at  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  this  light  becomes  whiter  and  more  intense,  and 
when  urged  to  the  utmost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  lime  placed  in  the 
flame  of  the  oxybydrogen  blowpipe,  the  light  becomes  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  acquires  a  tint  of  violet.  Bodies  in  these  states  are  said  to  be  incan- 
deecent  or  ignited. 

Again,  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  similar 
effects  will  be  observed;  but  something  in  addition:  for  whereas  the  plati- 
num or  porcelain,  when  removed  from  the  fire,  or  the  lime  from  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  begin  immediately  to  cool,  and  emit  less  and  less  light,  until 
they  become  completely  obscure,  the  charcoal  maintains  to  a  great  extent 
its  high  temperature.  Unlike  the  other  bodies,  too,  which  suffer  np  change 
whatever,  either  of  weight  or  substance,  the  charcoal  gradually  wastes 
away  until  it  disappears.  This  is  what  is  called  eombuetioHj  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mere  ignition ;  the  charcoal  burns,  and  its  temperature  is  kept 
up  by  the  heat  evolved  in  the  act  of  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  one  in  the  act 
of  undergoing  intense  chemical  action :  any  chemical  action  whatsoever,  if 
its  energy  rise  sufficiently  high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  combus- 
tion, by  heating  the  body  to  tuch  an  extent  that  it  becomes  Iwninotu, 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the  action  lies  between  the  burning 
body  and  the'  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  since  (he  materials  employed  for  the 
economical  production  of  heat  and  light  consist  of  carbon  chiefly,  or  that 
substance  conjoined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  all 
common  effects  of  this  nature  are  cases  of  the  rapid  and  violent  oxidation 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  aid  of  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air.    The  heat 

*  These  bodies  increase  the  illnminatlDg  power,  and  confer  on  the  gas  its  peculiar  odor. 
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muat  be  referred  to  the  aat  of  chemical  union,  and  the  light  U>  the  elCTaled 

By  this  priDciple,  it  is  eMy  to  ondcrstaud  the  tat».oe  which  must  be 
adopted  to  increaee  the  beat  of  ordinary'  GreB  lo  iLie  point  neccuary  to  mtlt 
refractory  jnetaU,  and  to  briog  about  cerlain  desired  effects  of  chemical 
decompoBiiion.  If  the  rale  of  consuDiption  of  tbe  fuel  cao  be  iocreaaed  by 
a  more  npid  iatroducLioa  of  air  iato  Ibe  burning  mass,  tbe  intensilj  of  the 
heat  will  of  necesaily  rise  in  the  eame  ralio,  Ibo  quanlily  of  heat  eTolved 
twing  fixed  and  defioitfl  far  the  same  constant  quantity  of  chemical  action. 
This  increased  supply  of  air  may  be  effected  b;  tno  dislinot  melbods:  it 
■nsj  be  forced  into  (be  fire  by  bellows  or  blowing-machines,  as  in  tbe  com- 
mon  forge  »nd  in  the  blast  and  cupola-rum  aces  of  the  iron-worker,  or  it 
may  be  drawn  through  the  burning  materials  by  the  help  of  a  tail  cfaimney, 
the  fireplmce  being  oloaeij  on  all  gides,  and  no  entrance  of  air  allowed,  save 
between  the  bars  of  the  grate.  Such  is  tbe  kind  of  furnace  generally  em- 
ployed by  the  scientific  chemist  in  assaying  and  in  the  reduction  of  metallio 
oiidea  by  charcoal:  the  principle  will  be  at  once  understood  by  the  aid  of 
the  sectional  drawing  (Sg.  120),  in  which  a  crucible  is  represented  arranged 
in  the  fire  for  ui  operation  of  the  kind  mentioned. 


r(r.l». 


ng-m. 


The  "reTerberalory"  fumaee  fflg.  121)  {«  onereryaneh  used  in  tha 
arts  when  substaDoes  are  lo  be  exposed  to  beat  without  contact  with  the 
fbel-  The  fire-cbsmber  is  separated  from  the  bed  or  hearth  of  tbe  furnace 
by  a  Ion  wall  or  bridgi  of  brick-work,  and  the  flame  and  heated  air  are  re- 
flected downward  bythe  arched  form  of  the  roof.  Any  degree  of  beat  can 
be  obtained  in  s  furnace  of  this  kind  —  from  tbe  temperature  of  dull  red - 
-  aess  to  that  required  to  melt  rery  large  qunntities  of  cast-iron.  The  fire 
is  urged  by  a  chimney  provided  with  a  sliding- plate,  or  damper,  to  regnlale 
the  draught. 

Solids  and  liqniils.   as  melted  metal,  pospesn,  when  sufficiently  heated, 
the  faculty  of  emitting  light:   the  same  power  is  exhibited  by  gaseous 
bodies,  hut  the  temperature  required  to  render  a  gas  luminoUB  is  incom- 
parably higher  than  in  the  cases  already  described.     Gas  orrapor  in  this 
!&• 
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condition  constitutes  >?amf,  the  actaal  temperature  of  which  generally  ez> 
ceeds  that  of  the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies. 

The  light  emitted  from  pure  flame  is  often  exceedingly  feeble ;  but  the 
illuminating  power  may  be  immensely  increased  by  the  presence  of  solid 
matter.  The  flame  of  hydrogen,  or  of  the  mixed  gases,  is  scarcely  visible 
in  full  daylight ;  in  a  dusty  atmosphere,  however,  it  becomes  much  more 
luminous  by  igniting  to  intense  whiteness  the  floating  particles  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  The  piece  of  lime  in  tho  blow-pipe  flame  cannot  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  flame  itself;  yet  the  light  it  throws 
off  is  infinite^  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  to  produce  very  bright  flames  in  which  no  solid  particles  are  present. 
Metallic  arsenic  burnt  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  produces  an  intense  white 
flame,  although  both  the  metal  itself  and  the  product  of  its  combustion 
(arsenious  oxide)  are  gaseous  at  tho  temperature  of  the  flame.  The  com- 
bastion  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  carbon  bisulphide  also  pro- 
duces a  daziling  white  flame,  without  any  separation  of  solid  matter. 

The  conditions  most  essential  to  luminosity  in  a  flame  are  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  (he  presence  of  gases  or  vapors  of  considcrnble  density.  The 
effect  of  high  temperature  is  seen  in  the  greater  brightness  of  the  flame 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  indeed  all  substances,  when  burnt  in  pure 
oxygen,  as  compared  with  that  which  results  from  their  combustion  in  com- 
mon air;  in  the  former  case  tiie  whole  of  the  substances  present  take  part 
in  the  combustion  and  generate  heat,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  temperature 
is  lowered  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  the  effect.  The  relation  between  the  luminosity  of  a  flame 
and  the  vapor-densities  of  its  constituents  may  be  seen  from  (lie  following 
table,  in  which  the  vapor-densities  are  referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity. 

Relative  Densities  of  Gates  and  Vapors, 


Hydrogen 

1 

Arsenious  cblorido 

9} 

\Vat«r  .... 

.       9 

Phosphoric  oxide     . 

71,  or  142 

Hydrochloric  acid  . 

18i 

Metallic  arsenic  . 

.     150 

Carbon  dioxide    . 

.     22 

Arsenious  oxide 

198 

Sulphur  dioxide 

32 

A  comparison  of  these  numbers  shows  that  the  brightest  flames  are  those 
which  contain  the  densest  vapors.  Hydrogen  burning  in  chlorine  produces 
a  vapor  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  that  resulting  from  its  combustion  in 
oxygen,  and  accordingly  the  light  produced  in  the  former  case  is  stronger 
than  in  the  latter;  carbon  and  sulphur  burning  in  oxygen  produce  vapors 
of  still  greater  density,  namely,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
their  combustion  gives  a  still  brighter  liglit;  lastly,  phosphorus,  which  has 
a  very  dense  vapor,  and  likewise  yields  a  product  of  great  vapor-density, 
burns  in  oxygen  with  a  brilliancy  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure. 
Moreover,  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  is  increased  by  condensing  the  sur- 
rounding gaseous  atmosphere,  and  diminished  by  rarefying  it.  The  flame 
of  arsenic  burning  in  oxygon  may  be  rendered  quite  feeble  by  rarefying 
the  oxygen ;  and  on  the  contrary  the  faint  flame  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp 
becomes  very  bright  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of  a  condensing  pump. 
Frankland  has  also  found  that  candles  give  much  less  light  when  burning 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  than  in  the  valley  below,  although  the  rate  of 
combustion  in  the  two  cases  is  nearly  the  same.  The  effect  of  condensa- 
tion in  increasing  the  brightness  of  a  flame  is  also  strikingly  seen  in  the 
combustion  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  gives  but  a  feeble 
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fight  when  burnt  under  the  ordinary  atmoBpheric  pressure,  as  in  the  oxy« 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  but  a  very  bright  flash  when  exploded  in  the  Cavendish 
eudiometer  (p.  144),  in  which  the  water-vapor  produced  by  the  combustion 
is  prevented  from  expanding. 

Flames  burning  in  the  air,  and  not  supplied  with  oxygen  from  another 
source,  are,  as  already  stated,  hollow,  the  chemical  action  being  necessarily 
confined  to  the  spot  where  the  two  bodies  unite.  That  of  a 
lamp  or  candle,  when  carefnlly  examined,  is  seen  to  consist 
of  three  separate  portions.  The  dark  central  part,  easily 
rendered  evident  by  depressing  upon  the  flame  a  piece  of 
fine  wire-gauze,  consists  of  combustible  matter  drawn  up  by 
the  capillarity  of  the  wick,  and  volatilized  by  the  heat.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  cone  or  envelope,  which, 
in  contact  with  a  cold  body,  deposits  soot.  On  the  outside, 
a  second  cone  is  to  be  traced,  feeble  in  Um  light-giving  power, 
but  having  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  these  appearances  is  as  follows: 
Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  very  unequal  in  their  attraction 
for  oxygen,  the  latter  greatly  exceeding  the  former  in  this 
respect :  consequently,  when  both  are  present,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  limited,  the  hydrogen  takes  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
oxygen,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  great  part  of  the  carbon.  Now,  this  happens, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  at  some  little  diHtance  within  the  outer 
surface  of  the  flame  —  namely,  in  the  luminous  portion;  the  little  oxygen 
which  has  penetrated  thus  far  inward  is  mostly  consumed  by  the  hydrogen, 
and  hydro- carbons  are  separated,  rich  in  carbon  and 
of  great  density  in  the  state  of  vapor  (naphthalene, 
chrysene,  pyrene,  etc.).  These  hydro-carbons,  which 
would  form  smoke  if  they  were  cooler,  and  are  depos- 
ited on  a  cold  body  held  in  the  flame  in  the  form  of 
soot,*  become  intensely  ignited  by  the  burning  hydro- 
gen, and  evolve  a  light  whose  whiteness  marks  a  very 
elevated  temperature.  In  the  exterior  and  scarcely 
visible  cone,  these  hydro-carbons  undergo  combustion. 

A  jet  of  coal-gas  exhibita  the  same  phenomena ;  but 
if  the  gas  be  previously  mingled  with  air,  or  if  air 
be  forcibly  mixed  with,  or  driven  into  the  flame,  no 
such  separation  of  carbon  occurs;  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  bum  together^  forming  vapors  of  much  lower 
density,  and  the  illuminating  power  almost  disappears. 

The  common  mouth  blowpipe  is  a  little  instrument 
of  great  utility;  it  is  merely  a  brass  tube  fitted  with 
an  ivory  mouthpiece,  and  terminated  by  a  jet  having 
a  small  aperture,  by  which  a  current  of  air  is  driven 
across  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  best  form  is  per- 
haps that  contrived  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  shown  in  fig. 
123.     The  flame  so  produced  is  very  peculiar. 

Instead  of  the  double  envelope  just  described,  two 
long  pointed  cones  are  observed  (fig.  124),  which, 
when  the  blowpipe  is  good,  and  the  aperture  smooth 
and  round,  are  very  well  defined,  the  outer  cone  being 
yellowish  and  the  inner  blue.  A  double  combustion  is, 
in  fact,  going  on,  by  the  blast  in  the  inside,  and  by  the 

external  air.  The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cones  is  filled  with 
exceedingly  hot  combustible  matter,  possessing  strong  reducing  or  deoxidiz- 
ing powers ;  while  the  highly  heated  air  just  beyond  the  point  of  the  exterior 

•  Soot  is  not  pure  carbon,  but  a  mixture  of  heayy  h7dro<arbon8. 
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cone  oiidiies  with  great  f^ililf .   A  amaU  portion  of  matter,  mipportvd  on  * 

piece  of  clinrcoal,  or  fixed  inariog  attlie  end  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  osnthus 
in  an  Instant  be  exposed  to  a  verj  higb  degree 
F^.  124.  of  heat  under  tliese  contrasted  oiraumstaBoea, 

and  observations  of  great  ralue  made  in  a  verj 
abort  lime.  The  uae  of  the  instrument  require* 
an  even  and  uninterrupted  blast  of  some  dura- 
tion, by  a  method  easil;  acquired  with  a  tittle 
patience:  it  oonsists  in  employing  for  the  pur- 
pose the  muscles  of  (be  cheeks  alune,  respirs- 
tton  being  conducted  tbrougb  the  nostrils,  and 
the  moath  from  lime  to  time  repleniahed  vith 
air,  without  intermissioo  of  the  blast. 
The  Argand  Lamp,  adapted  to  bum  either  oil 
or  spirit,  but  especially  the  latter,  is  a  Tory  usef\jl  piece  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus. In  this  lamp  the  wick  is  cylindrical,  the  flame  being  supplied  with 
air  both  inside  and  outside:  tlie  combustion  is  greatly  aided  by  the  ohim- 
ncf .  which  is  made  of  copper  when  the  lamp  is  used  as  a  source  of  heal. 

Fig,  125  exhibits,  in  section,  an  eiccUunt  latup  of  tltis  kind  for  burning 
alcohol  or  nood-spirit.  It  ie  constructed  of  thin  uopper,  and  furnished  with 
ground  eaps  to  the  wiclc-holder  and  aperture,*  by  which  the  spirit  is  istro- 


duced,  in  order  lo  prevent  loss  when  the  tamp  Is  not  in  use.  Glass  apirft- 
lamps  (fig.  126).  filled  with  caps  to  prevent  evaporation,  are  very  convenient 
for  occssionsl  use.  being  always  ready  and  in  order.f 

In    London,  and  other  large  lovrne  where  coal-gas  is  to  be  had,  it  is  con- 
stantly used  with  the  greatest  economy  and  advantage  in  every  respect  as 
a  source  of  best.      Retorts,  flssks,  capsules,  and  oDier  vessels,  can  be  thus 
fie-  12T.  ■  When  In  nv,  Ilila  apertiire  miul  rtlnTi  bs 

Xn. otlifTviw nn  Hccldfvt  U  -ure  lofaspp«t;' 
lint  i-ipKndii  tlip  air  In  tljs  tunp.  nnil  Ibe 

t|A   DKHllSqnllon  Of  llie  Arnnd  iHtim  con- 
trived l.y  tbe  IMe  Pioriwr  J.  K.  MIKIifI  !•  hd- 

conatanllT  '™a  bj  Itat  cnrmit  It  ulr  alw^ 

"It  Ig  iniulaDriinniKllmn.  The nfcohol In iwm*d 
mt  by  mnns  of  th»  faallciw  hundlii.  iinil  !■  ml- 
mittnd  la  Ihe  CTllndikal  honirr  bj  tmi  or  three 
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Fig.  128. 


1^.129. 


exposed  to  an  easily  regulated  and  inyariable  temperature  for  many  succes- 

siTO  hours.     Small  platinum  crucibles  may  be  ignited  to  redness  by  placing 

them  over  the  flame  on  a  little  wire  triangle.     The  arrangement  shown  in 

fig.  127,    consisting  of  a  common  Argand  gas-burner 

fixed  on  a  heavy  and  low  foot^  and  connected  with  a 

flexible  tube  of  caoutchouc  or  other  material,  is  very 

oouTenient. 

A  higher  temperature,  and  perfectly  smokeless  flame, 
is,  howeyer,  obtained  by  burning  the  gas  preTiously 
mixed  with  air.  Such  a  flame  is  easily  produced  by 
plaeing  a  cap  of  wire^gause  on  the  chimney  of  the  Ar- 
gand burner  just  described,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas 
aboTO  the  wire-gause.  The  flame  does  not  penetrate 
below,  but  the  gas  in  passing  up  the  chimney  becomes 
mixed  with  air,  and  this  mixture  burns  aboTe  the  cap 
with  a  blue,  smokeless  flame. 

Another  kind  of  burner  for  producing  a  smokeless 
flame  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Bunscn,  and  is 
now  yvrj  generally  used  in  chemical  laboratories.  In 
this  burner  (fig.  129)  the  gas,  supplied  by  a  flexible  tube,  ^,  passes  through 
a  set  of  small  holes  into  the  box  at  a,  in  which  it  mixes  with  atmospheric 
air  entering  freely  by  a  number  of  holes  near  the 
top  of  the  box.  The  gaseous  mixture  passes  up  the 
tube  hj  and  is  inflamed  at  the  top,  where  it  burns 
with  a  tall,  blue,  smokeless  flame,  giving  very  little 
light,  but  much  heat.  By  arranging  two  or  more 
such  tubes,  together  with  an  air-box  containing  a 
sufficient  number  of  holes,  a  very  powerful  burner 
may  be  constructed. 

Considerable  improvements  in  this  form  of  burner 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Griffin,  who  has  also  con- 
structed, on  the  same  principle,  powerful  gas-fur- 
naces, affording  heat  sufficient  for  the  decomposition 
of  silicates,  and  the  fusion  of  considerable  quantities  of  copper  or  iron.* 
The  principle  of  burning  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  also  applied  in  Hof- 
mann's  gas-furnace  for  organic  analysis,  which  will  be  described  under  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 

The  kindling-point,  or  temperature  at  which  combustion  commences,  is 
very  different  with  different  substances :  phosphorus  will  sometimes  take  fire 
in  the  hand;  sulphur  requires  a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
water;  charcoal  must  be  heated  to  redness.  Among  gaseous  bodies  the 
same  fact  is  observed:  hydrogen  is  inflamed  by  a  red-hot  wire;  light 
earbonetted  hydrogen  requires  a  white  heat  to  effect  the  same  thing.  When 
flame  is  cooled  by  any  means  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  combustible  gas  occurs,  it  is  at  once  extinguished.  Upon 
this  depends  the  principle  of  Sir  U.  Davy's  invaluable  safety-lamp. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  frequent  disengagement  of  great 
quantities  of  light  earbonetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal-mines.  This  gas, 
mixed  with  seven  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  becomes 
highly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  light  and  burning  with  a  pale-blue  flame ; 
and  many  fearful  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  ignition  of  large  quan- 
tities of  mixed  gas  and  air  occupying  the  extensive  galleries  and  workings 
of  a  mine.  Sir  H.  Davy  undertook  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  remedy  for  this  constantly  occurring  calamity:  his  labors  resulted  in 
some  exceedingly  important  discoveries  respecting  flame,  which  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  lamp  which  bears  his  name. 

*  8oe  the  article  on  Ota-lmrnen  and  Furnaces  in  Watta's  ^'IHctioaary  of  Chemistry,''  ii.  782. 
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When  two  veraela  filled  vith  ■  gueons  explosive  tniiture  are  ooDiieeUd 
b;  a  DBrron  tube,  and  the  oanlenU  of  one  fired  by  tbe  eleclria  spark,  or 
otherwise,  the  fiome  is  not  cammuiiicikted  to  the  alher,  provided  the  dikmeter 
of  the  lube,  its  length,  and  the  conducting  power  for  beat  of  its  material, 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other;  the  flame  is  extlnguiahed  by  oool- 
ing,  and  ita  traQamission  rendered  impoBsibie. 

In  this  experiment,  high  conducting  power  and  diminiBhed  dismeter 
compensate  for  diminution  in  length;  and  to  auch  an  extent  can  this  be 
carried,  that  metallic  game,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  series  of  very 
sbort  square  tubes  arranged  tide  by  side,  when  of  sufficieot  degree  of  Bne- 
nesB,  arrests  in  the  mOBt  complete  manner  the  passage  of  flame  in  explosive 
mixtures  depending  upon  the  inflammability  of  the  gas.  Now  the  fire-damp 
mixture  has  an  exceedingly  high  kindliag-poinlj  a  red  heat  does  not  cause 
Inflammation  ;  consequeolly,  the  gauie  will  be  safe  for  this  substance,  when 
flaioe  would  pass  in  almost  any  other  case. 

The  miner's  safety  lamp  ia  merely  an  ordinary  oil-lamp,  I  he  flame  of 

which  is  enclosed  in  a  cage  of  wire-game,  made  double  at  the  upper  part, 

^ff.  130.  ^.in. 


oil  to  the  r 

wick  admits  of  being  trimmed  by  a  bent  wire  passing  with  friction  throngh 
a  small  lube  in  the  body  of  the  lamp;  the  flame  can  thus  be  kept  burning  for 
any  lengib  of  time,  without  the  necessity  of  unscrewing  tbe  cage.  When  this 
lamp  is  taken  inloaneiploeiTeatmaBphere,  although  the  fire-damp  may  bum 
within  the  cage  with  suoh  energy  as  sometimes  to  heat  tbe  metallic  tiseue 
to  dull  redness,  the  Same  is  not  communicated  to  the  mixture  on  the  outside. 
These  effects  may  be  conTenienlly  studied  by  suspending  the  lamp  in  a 
large  glass  jar,  and  gradually  admitting  coal-gas  below.  The  oil-flame  is 
at  first  elongated,  and  then,  as  the  proportion  of  gas  increases,  extin- 
guished, while  the  interior  of  the  gauie  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  the 
burning  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  As  the  atmosphere  becomes  purer,  the 
wick  is  once  more  ruighted.     These  appearanoes  are  so  remarkable  that 
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the  lamp  becomes  an  admirable  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  different 
parts  of  the  mine.* 

The  same  great  principle  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by  Mr.  Hemming 
to  the  construction  of  the  ozv-hydrogen  safety-jet  before  mentioned.  This 
is  a  tube  of  brasis  about  four  inches  long,  filled  with  straight  pieces  of  fine 
brass  wire,  the  whole  being  tightly  wedged  together  by  a  pointed  rod,  for- 
cibly driTen  into  the  centre  of  the  bumile,  (fig.  181.)  The  arrangement  thus 
presents  a  series  of  metallic  tubes,  Tery  long  in  proportion  to  their  diam- 
eter, the  cooling  powers  of  which  are  so  greut  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  passaize  of  flame,  even  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  jet  may  be 
used,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a  common  bladder,  without  a  chance  o^ 
explosion.  The  fundamental  fact  of  flame  being  extinguished  by  contact 
with  a  cold  body,  may  be  elegantly  shown  by  twisting  a  copper  wire  into  a 
short  spiral,  about  0*1  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  passing  it  cold  over  the 
flame  of  a  wax  candle;  the  latter  is  extinguished.  If  the  spiral  be  now 
heated  to  redness  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  no  such 
effect  follows. 
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This  substance  is  a  member  of  a  very  important  natural  group,  containing 
also  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  So  great  a  degree  of  resemblance  exists 
between  these  bodies  in  all  their  chemical  relations,  especially  between 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  that  the  history  of  one  will  almost  serve, 
with  a  few  iittle  alteratiotis,  for  that  of  the  rest. 

Chlorine  f  is  a  very  abundant  substance :  in  common  salt  it  exists  in  com- 
bination with  sodium.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  pouring  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid  upon  finely  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  contained 
in  a  retort  or  flask,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat ;  a  heayy  yellow  gas  is  dis- 
engaged, which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

It  may  be  collected  over  warm  water,  or  by  displacement:  the  mercurial 
trough  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  chlorine  rapidly  acts  upon  the  metal,  and 
becomes  absorbed. 

The  reaction  is  rery  easily  explained.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen:  when  this  is  mixed  with  a  metallic  monoxide, 
double  interchange  of  elements  takes  place,  water  and  chloride  of  the  metal 
being  produced.  But  when  some  of  the  dioxides  are  substituted,  an  addi- 
tional effect  ensues  —  namely,  the  decomposition  of  a  second  portion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  by  the  oxygen  in  excess,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  with- 
drawn and  the  chlorine  set  free. 

Hydrochloric  f  Chlorine Chlorine. 

acid  \  Hydrogen  .        Water. 

S^SS!^    \  Manganese  --;3^  Manganese  Chloride, 

(  Oxygon 


Hydrochloric  f  Chlorine  _,,^^^ 

aoid         1  Hydrogen  —==*•  Watcr.J 

•  This  is  the  tnie  use  of  the  lamp— nunely,  to  permit  the  rfewer  or  raperlntendent,  wtth- 
OQt  rUk  to  himeelf;  to  examine  the  state  of  the  sir  in  every  part  of  the  mine;  not  to  enable 
worknien  to  continae  their  labors  in  an  atmosphere  habitually  explosive,  which  must  be  unfit 
for  hamaa  respiration,  although  the  evil  efTects  may  be  slow  to  appear.  Owners  of  coal-mines 
sfaoald  be  competted  dther  tr>  adopt  elBclent  means  of  ventilation,  or  to  close  workings  of  this 
dautgeroos  cliaraeter  altogether. 

t  From  )cX««po(,  yellowish-green,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 
t        MnOi       +        4HCI        =        Ca,       H-        MnCIa        +        20H, 
Manganese        Hydrochloric      Chlorine.         HangHiieee  Water.       . 

dioxide.  acid.  chloride. 
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Chlorine  wan  iliscoTered  by  Sche«1e  in  17T4,  but  ila  nature  itm  long  mia- 
undcrstaod.  It  is  a  fQllon'  giaeeuR  bod^.  of  iulalerably  auHocaling  [iroper- 
ties.  producini;  verj'  violent  cough  and  irritation  wlicn  inhaled  even  in  ex- 
ceedingly (imall  quantilj.  It  is  soluble  lo  a  considerable  extent  in  water, 
that  liquid  absorbing  at  lOQ"  (U0°  F.).  about  iwiee  ita 
volume,  and  acquiring  the  color  and  odor  of  tlie  gas. 
When  this  solution  is  exposed  to  light,  it  la  slowly 
changed,  b;  decomposition  of  water,  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  oxygen  being  at  tlie  same  time  liberated. 
When  moist  chlorine  gas  is  Giposed  to  a  told  of  0°, 
yellov  crystals  are  formed,  which  consist  of  a  definite 
compound  of  chlorine  and  water,  containing  35-6  parts 
of  the  former  to  90  of  the  latter. 

Chlorine  has  a  specific  grarity  of  2-47:  a  litre  of  U 
weighs  3-17344  grams  ;  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  about 
four  atmospheres,  it  condenees  to  a  jcllow  Umpid  liquid. 
Chlorine  has  but  little  altraotion  for  oxygen,  ite  chem- 
ical energies  being  principally  exerted  tuwarde  hydro- 
gen and  the  metals.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  iota  the 
I  gas,  continuea  to  bum  with  a  dull-red  light,  and  emits 
a  large  quantity  of  smoke,  (he  hydrogen  of  the  wax 
being  alone  consumed,  and  the  carbon  separated.  If  a 
piece  of  paper  be  wetted  witli  oil  of  lurpeniine.  and 
thrust  into  a  bottle  filled  with  oblorine.  the  chemical 
iclion  of  the  latter  upon  tbe  hydrogen  is  so  violent  aa 
:o  cause  inflammatioa,  accompanied  by  a  copious  deposit 
>f  soot.  Although  clilorine  can.  by  indLrecL  means,  be 
made  to  combine  with  carbon,  yet  this  never  occurs 
under  tbe  circumstances  described. 
Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  cbtorine,  burning  with  a  pale  and 
feebly  luminous  flame.  Several  of  the  metals,  ss  copper  leaf,  powdered 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  undergo  combustion  in  the  same  manner.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  mcaaurea  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  explodes  with  violence  on 
the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  or  on  the  application  of  a  lighted  taper, 
hydrocbtorie  acid  gas  being  formed.  Buch  a  mixture  may  be  retained  in 
the  dark  for  any  length  of  lime  without  change :  exposed  to  diffuse  day- 
light, the  two  gases  slowly  unite,  while  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  induce 
instantaneous  explosion. 

The  moat  characteristic  property  of  chlorine  is  its  bleaching  paw«r ;  the 
most  stable  organic  coloring  principles  are  instantly  decomposed  and  de- 
stroyed by  this  remarkable  agent:  indigo,  for  example,  which  resists  the 
action  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, to  which  the  blue  color  cannot  be  restored.  The  presence  of  nater 
is  essential  to  these  changes,  for  the  gas  in  a  stale  of  perfect  dryness  ia 
incapable  even  of  affecting  litmus. 

Chlorine  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
rags  fur  the  manufacture  of  paper,  &c.  For  tliese  purposes,  it  is  employed, 
sometimes  in  Ihe  state  of  gas,  sometimes  in  that  of  solution  in  water,  but 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  the  substance  called 
ble aching-powder.  When  required  in  large  qiiaatitiea.  it  is  often  made  by 
pouring  slightly  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and 
manganese  oxide  contained  in  a  large  leaden  veweL  The  decomposition 
whicli  enauea  may  be  Uiua  represented : 
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Sodium  f  Chlorine 

chloride       ( Sodium 
Solph.  oxide 

MangvieM      f  Oxygen 
dioxide. 


-{  Managnese 
(.      mouoxide 


Snlph.  oxide. 


-Chlorine. 

Bodiam  tnlphftte. 


f  Manganese 
I      sulphate.* 


Chlorine  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  potent  subfltnnces  that  OAn  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfection,  but  its  employment  requires  care.  Bleach- 
ing-powder  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sir  in  shallow  vessels, 
becomes  slowly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
chlorine  is  eToWed :  if  a  more  rapid  disengagement  be  wished,  a  little  acid 
of  any  kind  may  be  added.  In  the  absence  of  bleaching-powder,  either  of 
the  methods  for  the  production  of  the  gas  described  may  be  had  recourse 
to,  always  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid. 

Htdroobiv  Chloridb  ;  Htdroghlobic,  CHLORHTnRic,  OR  Muriatic  Acid. — 
This  substance,  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water,  has  been  long  known.  The 
gas  is  prepared  with  the  utmost  ease  by  heating  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a 
cork  and  bent  tube,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water;  it  must  be  collected  by  displacement,  or  over 
mercury.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  fiimes  strongly  in  the  air  from  con- 
densing the  atmospheric  moisture ;  it  has  an  acid,  suffocating  odor,  but  is 
much  less  offensive  than  chlorine.  Exposed  to  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres, 
it  liquefies. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  has  a  density  of  1-269  compared  with  air,  or  18*25 
compared  with  hydrogen  as  unity.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  that 
liquid  taking  up  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  about  418  times  its  bulk. 
The  gas  and  solution  are  powerfully  acid. 

The  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt,  or  any  analogous  substance, 
is  thus  easily  explained :  -f- 


Sodium  chloride     {s^di"^® 

r  Hydrogen 
Sulphuric  acid       <  Oxygen 

(  Sulphur 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Sodium  sulphate. 


The  composition  of  this  substance  may  be  detcnnincd  by  synthesis :  when 
a  measure  of  chlorine  and  a  measure  of  hydrogen  are  fired  by  the  electric 
spark,  two  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  result,  the  combination  being 
unattended  by  change  of  volume.  By  weight  it  contains  85'5  parts  of 
chlorine  and  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

Solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  acid  of  commerce,  is  a  very  im- 
portant preparation,  and  of  extensive  use  in  chemical  pursuits:  it  is  best 
prepared  by  the  following  arrangement :  — 

A  large  glass  flask,  containing  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  is  fitted  with  a 
cork  and  bent  tube,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  132:  this  tube  passes 
through  and  below  a  second  short  tube  into  a  wide-necked  bottle,  containing 
a  little  water,  into  which  the  open  tube  dips.  A  bent  tube  is  adapted  to 
another  hole  in  the  cork  of  the  wash-bottle,  so  as  to  convey  the  purified  gas 


•      2N«CI 
Sodinm 
chloride. 

t      2N«Cl 
Borllam 
chloride. 
16 


+     MnO,     +     28O4HS     =:     GU     +    S04N(4  +  S04Mn      +     20H, 
Manipuiew       ffyrlmfcpn      ChloriDe.       Sodium    MnnKAiions       Water. 

milphate.     sutphnte. 


dioxide.  nulphatH. 

+        SO4II,        =        2ITn        + 


nydroirm 
•ulphRte. 


nvdrofp»n 
chloride. 


Sodium 
sulphate. 
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ioto  s  qnaotity  of  distilled  irater,  b;  which  it.  ia  ioatftDtlj  sbaorbed:  th* 
joints  are  mule  air-ti);ht  b;  melting  a  little  jellaw  wbK  orer  the  eorke. 

A  quantilj  of  oil  of  vitriol,  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  salt, >  then  slowly 
introduced  by  the  Junoel;  the  disengaged  g&s  ie  at  first  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  water  in  the  wash-botlle,  but  when  this  becomes  aatiiraled,  it  paesei 
into  the  lecond  veBsel  and  there  dissolves.  When  all  the  »cid  has  been 
added,  heat  may  be  applied  to  the  flask  by  a  chfccoal  chauffer,  until  its 
contentB  appear  nearly  dry,  and  the  eTolulion  of  gas  almost  ceases,  when  the 
process  may  be  stopped.  \e  much  heal  is  given  out  during  the  condenM- 
tion  of  the  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  surround  the  condensing  teeael  with  cold 

.TV-  US- 


The  simple  wash-bottle,  shown  in  the  last  figure,  will  be  found  u  ex- 
ceedingly .Lful  contrivance  in  .  great  number  of  ''^«'"'f"[„''P"'\^°'iJ  " 
serves  in  the  present,  and  in  many  similar  cases,  to  retain  any  Hqnid  or 
o^d  mi"ter  meohanic;il,  carried  o'ver  with  the  gas  and  it  may  b«  f -'J^ 
employed  when  a  gas  of  any  kind  is  to  be  passed  hrough  «.  «U"1'-«J' 
othL  Wuticn.  The  open  tube  dipping  into  the  '•'l";^  P"7°" '^'  P^ 
sibilitj  of  absorption,  by  which  a  parlial  vacuum  wonld  be  «:«"""^-  ""■ 
the  liquid  of  the  second  vessel  lost  by  being  driven  into  the  first. 

The  arrangement  bv  which  the  acid  is  introduced  also  deserves  amoment  s 
notice  The  lube  is  b^ent  twice  upon  itself,  and  a  bulb  blown  in  one  poH.on 
the  liquid  poured  into  the  funnel  rises  upon  .he  opposite  -"f"  f  ^^^  «"' 
bend  until  it  reaches  the  second  :  il  Ihen  flows  over  and  runs  '"'"'»'«""■■ 
Anv  ouantitv  can  then  be  got  into  the  latter  without  the  introduction  of  »lr, 
andThoK  escsV  of'™  from  the  interior.  The  funnel  «ts  af  " 
a  kind  of  saftty-valve.  ani  in  both  directions;  for  if  by  any  chance  the 
delivery-lube  should  be  stopped,  and  the  issue  of  gas  prevented.  US  m- 
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creased  elastic  force  soon  driTes  the  little  column  of  liquid  out  of  the  tube, 
the  gas  escapes,  and  the  vessel  is  sayed.     On  the  other  hand,  any  absorp- 
tion within  is  quickly  compensated  by  the  entrance  of  air  through 
Ihe  liquid  in  the  bulb.  ^'  ^^ 

The  plan  employed  on  the  large  scale  by  the  manufacturer  is  the    n 
same  in  principle  as  that  described ;  he  merely  substitutes  a  large     ^ 
iron  cylinder,  or  apparatus  made  of  lead,  for  the  flask,  and  Tessels 
of  stoneware  for  those  of  glass. 

On  distilling  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  acid 
is  produced  boiling  at  110*'  (280<>  F.)  which  contains  20-22  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid:  a  more  concentrated  solution 
when  heated  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  a  weaker  solution 
loses  water.  Roscoe  and  Dittmar  have  proved  that  the  composition 
of  the  distillate  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  a  chemical  compound. 

Pure  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless : 
when  strong,  it  fumes  in  the  air  by  evolving  a  little  gas.  It  leaves 
no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  gives  no  precipitate  or  opacity  with 
diluted  solution  of  barium  chloride.  When  saturated  with  the  gas, 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*21,  and  contains  aboat  42  per  cent,  of 
real  acid.  The  commercial  acid,  which  is  obtained  in  immense 
quantity  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  sulphate  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt,  has  usually  a  yellow  color, 
and  is  very  impure,  containing  salts,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  iron,  and 
organic  matter.  It  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes  by 
diluting  it  to  the  density  of  1*1,  which  happens  when  the  strong  acid  is 
mixed  with  its  own  bulk  or  rather  less  of  water,  and  then  distilling  it  in 
a  retort  furnished  with  a  Liebig*s  condenser. 

A  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydroohlorio  acids  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  iiqwi  regia,  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold.  When  these 
two  substances  are  heated  together,  they  both  undergo  decomposition,  nitro- 
gen tetroxide  and  chlorine  being  evolved.  This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the 
final  result  of  the  action :  at  a  certain  stage,  however,  two  peculiar  sub- 
stances, consisting  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  (chloronitric  acid  gas  * 
and  ehloronitrous  gas  f ),  appear  to  be  formed.  It  is  only  the  chlorine  which 
attacks  the  metaL 

The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any  other  soluble  chloride,  is  easily 
detected  by  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  A  white  curdy  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  freely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  subject  to 
blacken  by  expcsiore  to  light. 

Ozuks  and  Oxaeidt  of  Chl&rine, 

There  are  four  oxacids  of  chlorine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  oxides  of 
hydrochloric  add ;  thus : 

GompoBitioD  by  weightt 

t ' 1 

Cblorine.       Hydrogen.      Oxygen. 
Hydrochloric  acid  .        .        .        85-5    -f       1 

Hypochlorous  acid    .        .        •        .     85*5     4~       1       -f-      16 
Chlorous  acid         ....        85-5     -\-       I      -\-      92 

Chloric  acid 85-5     -|-        1       4.       48 

Perchloric  acid      ....        86*5     -j-       1       +      ^ 

•NOCI,.  fNOCl. 

X  Hypochlorous  acid   ....  CIHO 

Chlorous  acid CIIIO9 

Chloric  acid ClHOa 

Perchloric  acid     .....  ClUOv 
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The  anhydrous  chlorine  oxides  corresponding  to  hypochlorous  and  chlorous 
acids  are  known,  namely :  *  — 

*  Chlorine.        Chlorine.        Oxygen. 

Chlorine  monoxide,  or  Hypochlorous  oxide  .     .     85*5     -)-     85'5     -f-     16 
Chlorine  trioxide,  or  Chlorous  oxide      ....  85-5     -j-     85*5     -j-     48 

Also  an  oxide  to  which  there  ia  no  corresponding  acid,  namely :  — 

Chlorine.  Oxygen. 

Chlorine  tetroxide        .         .        .        .        2  X   85-5     +    64 

The  oxides  corresponding  to  chloric  and  perchloric  acid  haTe  not  been  ob- 
tained. 

Hypochlorous  and  chloric  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
certain  metallic  oxides  in  presence  of  water ;  hypochlorous  and  chlorous 
acids  also  by  direct  oxidation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Perchloric  acid  and 
chlorine  tetroxide  result  from  the  decomposition  of  chloric  acid. 

Htpochlobous  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts.  ^-  The  oxide  is  best  prepared  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  dry  mercuric  oxide.  This  oxide,  prepared 
by  precipitation,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  is  introduced  into 
a  glass  tube  kept  cool  and  well  washed,  dry  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  passed 
over  it.  Mercuric  chloride  and  hypochlorous  oxide  are  thereby  formed; 
the  latter  is  collected  by  displacement.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced may  be  thus  illustrated : 

Chlorine  -— ^^^^^^^   Hypochlorous  oxide. 

Mercuric  f  Mercury  .^.^^ """ 

oxide  \  Oxygen    ■---^^^*'''^^^--,..^^^^ 

Chlorine  "^    ^  Mercuric  chloride,  f 

The  mercuric  chloride,  howcTer,  does  not  remain  as  such ;  it  combines 
with  another  portion  of  the  oxide  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  forming  a 
peculiar  brown  compound,  an  oxychloride  of  mercury.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  ciystalUne  mercuric  oxide  prepared  by  calcining  the  nitrate,  or  by 
the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal,  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  chlorine  under 
the  circumstances  described. 

Hypochlorout  oxide  is  a  pale-yellow  gaseous  body,  containing,  in  every 
two  measures,  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  is  there- 
fore analogous  in  constitution  to  water.  It  explodes,  although  with  no 
great  violence,  by  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Its  odor  is  peculiar, 
and  quite  different  from  that  of  chlorine.  When  the  flask  or  bottle  in 
which  the  gas  is  received  is  exposed  to  artificial  cold  by  the  aid  of  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt,  the  hypochlorous  oxide  condenses  to  a  deep-red  liquid, 
slowly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  subject  to  explosion.} 

Hypochlorotu  acid  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  hypochlorous  oxide  in 
water ;  also  by  passing  air  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heated  in  a  water  bath :  the  distillate  is  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid;  thirdly,  by  decomposing  a 
metallic  hypochlorite  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  oxacid;  fourthly,  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  into  water  holding  in  suspension  a  solution  cbntaining 
metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.,  the  most 

*  Chlorine  monoxide  or  Hypochlorong  oxide         ....       CI/) 

Chlorine  trioxide  or  Chlurons  oxide CI^Qi 

Chlorine  tetroxide Cl^O^. 

t  2HgO  +  CI^       =        HgCIjHgO  +  C1|0 

Mercuric  Chlorine.  Mercuric  Hypochlorooi 

oxide.  oxychlorid«.  oxide. 

X  Pelouze  Ann.  Chlm.  Phyt.  [3],  tU.  112. 
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mdTantsgeoos  for  the  purpose  being  mercuric  oxide,  or  oaloium  carbonate 
(chalk).* 

The  aqueous  solution  of  hvpochlorous  acid  has  a  yellowish  color,  an  acid 
taste,  and  a  characteristic  sweetish  smell.  The  strong  acid  decomposes 
rapidly  even  when  kept  in  ice.  The  dilute  acid  is  more  stable,  but  is  de- 
composed by  long  boiling  into  chloric  acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen. 
Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chlorine. f  It  is  a 
very  powerfnl  bleaching  and  oxidixing  agent,  converting  many  of  the  ele- 
menis — iodine,  selenium,  and  arsenic,  for  example  —  into  their  highest 
oxides,  and  at  the  same  time  liberating  chlorine. 

MetaUic  kjfpoeklorites  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  neutralizing 
hypochlorous  acid  with  metallic  hydrates,  such  as  those  of  sodium,  cal> 
cinm,  copper,  &c. ;  but  they  are  usually  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
into  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  over  the  dry  hydrates 
of  the  earth-metals  —  dry  slaked  lime,  for  example.  In  this  process  a 
metallic  chloride  is  formed  at  the  same  time.J  The  salts  thus  obtained 
constitute  the  bleaching  and  disinfecting  salts  of  commerce.  .  They  will  be 
more  fully  described  under  the  head  of  calcium  salts. 

Chlorous  Oxidb,  Acid,  akd  Salts.  — The  oxide  is  prepared  by  heating 
in  a  flask  filled  to  the  neck,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  8  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  or  oxide,  with  12  parts  of  nitric  acid  pre- 
viously diluted  with  4  parts  of  water.  During  the  operation,  which  must 
be  performed  in  a  water-bath,  a  grcehish-yellow  gas  is  evolved,  which  is 
permanent  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  but  liquefiable  by  extreme 
cold.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming 
chlorous  acid  and  metallic  chlorites.  The  reaction  by  which  chlorous 
oxide  is  formed  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  arsenious  acid  deprives 
the  nitric  acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  reducing  it  to  nitrous  acid,  which  is 
then  reoxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  chloric  acid,  reducing  it  to  chlorous 
oxide.}  -^ 

Chloraui  Acid  may  be  prepared  by  condensing  chlorous  oxide  in  water, 
or  by  decomposing  a  metallic  chlorite  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
acid.  Its  concentrated  solution  is  a  greenish-yellow  liquid  having  strong 
bleaching  and  oxidizing  properties.  It  does  not  decompose  carbonates, 
bat  acts  strongly  with  caustic  alkalies  and  earths  to  form  chlorites. 

Chlokimb  Txthoxidk.  —  When  potassium  chlorate  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  cooled,  and  this  paste  is  very  cau- 
tiously heated  by  warm  water  in  a  small  glass  retort,  a  deep-yellow  gas  is 
evolved,  which  is  the  body  in  question ;  it  can  be  collected  only  by  dis- 
placement, since  mercury  decomposes  and  water  absorbs  it. 

Chlorine  tetroxide  has  a  powerful  odor,  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  compounds,  and  of  chlorine  itself.  It  is  exceedingly  explosive, 
being  resolved  with  violence  into  its  elements  by  a  temperature  short  of 
the  boiling-point  of  water.  Its  preparation  is,  therefore,  always  attended 
with  danger,  and  should  be  performed  only  on  a  small  pcnle.  It  is  com- 
posed by  measure  of  one  Tolume  of  chlorine  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen, 

•  oojOi    -».     oh,     -h     CI4     =     00,     +     CaCi,     +     acino 

GUclimi  Wat«r.  CSUorins.         ChrtioB  Oftlcinm         Hypochlorons 

carbonate.  dioxide.  chloride.  acid. 

fCIHO    -h   CIH         =:      0,H    =    Clf. 

tOftH/),       -f-       CL       =r       CaClA       +       CaClt       +       OH, 
Onlcfam  Chlorine.  Galcliim  Gtelciurn  Water, 

hydrate.  hypochlorite.  chloride. 

{    2nO|n        +        2N0^H        =:         2N0,H       -|-        OH,      +  01,0^ 


Chloric  add.        Mitronsadd.  Nitric  add.  Water.         Ohiorona  oxide. 
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condensed  into  two  yolumcs.*  It  may  be  liquefied  bj  cold.  The  solution 
of  the  gas  in  water  bleaches. 

The  euchlorine  of  Davy,  prepared  by  gently  heating  potassium  chlorate 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  chlorous  acid  and 
free  chlorine. 

The  production  of  chlorine  tetr oxide  from  potassium  chlorate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  splitting  of  the  chloric  acid  into 
chlorine  tetroxide  and  perchloric  acid,  which  latter  remains  as  a  potas- 
sium salt.f 

When  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  is  touched  with  a 
drop  of  oil  of  Titriol,  it  is  instantly  set  on  fire,  the  chlorine  tetroxide 
disengaged  being  decomposed  by  the  combustible  substance  with  such 
Tiolence  as  to  cause  infiammation.  If  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  be 
thrown  into  a  glass  of  water,  a  few  small  fragments  of  phosphorus  added, 
and  then  oil  of  vitriol  poured  down  a  narrow  funnel  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  the  phosphorus  will  burn  beneath  the  surface  of  tho 
water,  by  the  assistance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorine  tetroxide  disen- 
gaged. The  liquid  at  the  same  time  becomes  yellow,  and  acquires  the 
odor  of  that  gas. 

Chloric  Acid.  —  This  is  the  most  important  compound  of  the  series.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  moderately  strong  hot  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate,  and  the  liquid  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
it  yields,  on  cooling,  flat  tabular  crystals  of  a  colorless  salt,  consisting  of 
potassium  chlorate.     The  mother-liquor  contains  potassium  chloride. { 

From  potassium  chlorate,  chloric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
salt  with  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  forms  an  almost  insoluble 
potassium  salt,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  digesting  it  with  a  little  silica, 
which  removes  the  excess  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  Filtration  through 
paper  must  be  avoided. 

By  cautious  evaporation,  the  acid  may  be  so  far  concentrated  as  to  assume 
a  sirupy  consistence ;  it  is  then  very  easily  decomposed.  It  sometimes  sets 
fire  to  paper,  or  other  dry  organic  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  deoxidized  by  combustible  bodies. 

The  chlorates  are  easily  recognized;  they  give  no  precipitate  when  in 
solution  with  silver  nitrate ;  they  evolve  pure  oxygen  when  heated,  passing 
thereby  into  chlorides ;  and  they  afi'ord,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  characteristic  explosive  yellow  gas  already  described.  The  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  has  no  bleaching  power. 

Pbrchlobic  Acid.  —  When  powdered  potassium  chlorate  is  thrown  by 
small  portions  at  a  time  into  hot  nitric  acid,  a  change  takes  place  of  the  same 
description  as  that  which  happens  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  but  with  this 
important  difference:  that  the  chlorine  and  oxygen,  instead  of  being  evolved 
in  a  dangerous  state  of  combination,  are  emitted  in  a  state  of  mixture.  The 
result  of  the  reaction  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  perchlorate, 
which  may  be  readily  separated  by  their  difference  of  solubility. 

Perchloric  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  perchlorate  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Pure  perchloric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  1*782  sp.  gr.  at 
15-5»  (60°  F.),  not  soUdifying  at  —36°  {—ZV  F.) ;  it  soon  becomes  colored 

*  Its  formula  is  Cl^Ov 
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eren  if  kept  in  the  dark,  and  after  a  few  weeks  decomposes  with  explosion. 
The  rapor  of  perchloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless :  in  contact  with 
moist  air,  it  produces  dense  white  fumes.  The  acid,  when  cautiouslj  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  a 
compound  of  perchloric  acid  with  one  molecule  of  water.*  When  brought 
in  contact  with  carbon,  ether,  or  other  organic  substances,  perchloric  acid 
explodes  with  nearly  as  much  Tiolence  as  chloride  of  nitrogen. 

CoMPorND  or  Chlorink  and  Nitboosiv.  — When  sal-p.mmoniac  or  ammonia 
nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  jar  of  chlorine  inyerted  in  the  solution, 
the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  deep-yellow  oily  liquid  is  observed  to  collect  upon 
the  surface  of  the  solution,  ultimately  sinking  in  globules  to  the  bottom. 
This  is  nitrogen  chloride,  the  most  dangerously  explosive  substance  known. 
The  following  is  the  safest  method  of  conducting  the  experiment :  — 

A  somewhat  dilute  and  tepid  solution  of  pure  sal-ammoniac  in  distilled 
water  poured  into  a  clean  basin,  and  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  the  neck  of  which 
is  quite  free  from  grease,  inverted  into  it.  A  shallow  and  heavy  leaden  cup 
is  placed  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  collect  the  product.  When 
enough  has  been  obtained,  the  leaden  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  with  its 
dangerous  contents,  the  chloride  remaining  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water. 
The  operator  should  protect  his  face  with  a  strong  wire-gauze  mask  when 
experimenting  upon  this  substance. 

The  ohange  may  be  explained  by  the  following  diagram :  — 

Chlorine — ^—^^ Nitrogen  chloride. 

Chlorine  ^ ,  ^^-'^^^^  Hydrochloric  acid. 

{r  Nitrogen 
\  Hydrogen 
Hydrochloric  acid Hydrochloric  aoid.f 

Nitrogen  chloride  is  very  volatile,  and  its  vapor  is  exceedingly  irritating 
to  the  eyes.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-658.  It  may  be  distilled  at  71^ 
(160^  F.),  although  the  experiment  is  attended  with  great  danger.  Between 
93»  (200°  F.)  and  105<>  (221°  F.)  it  explodes  with  the  most  fearful  violence. 
CoDtiaet  with  almost  any  combustible  matter,  as  oil  or  fat  of  any  kind,  de- 
termines the  explosion  at  common  temperatures ;  a  vessel  of  porcelain,  glass, 
or  even  of  cast-iron,  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  leaden  cup  receives  a  deep 
indentation.  This  body  has  usually  been  supposed  to  contain  nitrogen  and 
chlorine  in  the  proportion  of  14  parts  of  the  former  to  106*5  parts  of  the 
latter,  but  recent  experiments  upon  the  corresponding  iodine  compound 
(p.  191)  induce  a  belief  that  it  contains  hydrogen.  {  ^ 

Chlobius  ahd  CABBOif. — Several  compounds  of  chlorine  and  carbon  are 
known. {  They  are  obtained  indirectly  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
certain  organic  compounds,  and  will  be  described  under  Organic  Chemistry. 

•  C10«H  +  OHa. 

t      NH4CI    +  «C1    =       NCI,       +       4nC! 

Ammoniam       Chlorine       Nitrofcen        Hydrochlorlo 
chloride.  trichloride.  acid. 

X  InstMul  of  NOl,,  It  may  in  reaUty  be  NaCl»  or  MB^ 

I  CyOla,  CyCl^.  CyOli,  and  OCI4. 
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BBOMINE. 

Bbominb  *  was  discovered  by  Balard  in  1826.  It  is  found  in  sea- water, 
and  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  saline  springs,  chiefly  as  magnesium  bro- 
mide :  a  celebrated  spring  of  the  kind  exists  near  Kreuznacn  in  Prussia. 
Bromine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  the  following  process,  which  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  ether,  agitated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine, 
removes  the  greater  part  of  that  substance. 

The  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  less  soluble  salts  have  separated  by 
crystallization,  is  exposed  to  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  then  shaken  up 
with  ether;  the  chlorine  decomposes  the  magnesium  bromide,  and  the 
ether  dissolves  the  bromine  thus  set  free.  On  standing,  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, having  a  fine  red  color,  separatea,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  funnel 
or  pipette.  Caustic  potash  is  then  added  in  excess,  and  heat  applied ; 
potassium  bromide  and  bromate  are  formed.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  saline  matter,  after  ignition  to  redness  to  decompose 
the  bromate,  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  a  little  water,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being 
plunged  into  cold  water.  The  bromine  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  a  deep- 
red  vapor,  which  condenses  into  drops  beneath  the  liquid. 

Bromine  is  at  common  temperatures  a  red  thin  liquid  of  an  exceedingly 
intense  color,  and  very  volatile;  it  freezes  at  about — 7^{19^F. ),  and 
boils  at  6S°  (US"^  F.)  The  density  of  the  liquid  is  2-976,  and  that  of  the 
vapor  6*54  compared  with  air,  and  80  compared  with  hydrogen.  The 
odor  of  bromine  is  very  suffocating  and  offensive,  much  resembling  that 
of  iodine,  but  more  disagreeable.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
freely  in  alcohol,  and  most  abundantly  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
bleaches. 

Htdbookn  Bbomidb,  or  Htdbobromio  Acid  f  —  This  substance  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  hydriodio  acid:  it  has  the  same  constitution  by 
volume,  very  nearly  the  same  properties,  and  may  be  prepared  by  means 
exactly  similar,  substituting  the  one  body  for  the  other  (see  page  189). 
The  solution  of  hydrobromio  acid  has -also  the  power  of  dissolving  a  large 
quantity  of  bromine,  thereby  acquiring  a  red  tint.  Hydrobromio  aoid 
contains  by  weight  80  parts  bromine  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

Bbomio  Aoid.}  —  Caustic  alkalis  in  presence  of  bromine  undergo  the 
same  change  as  with  chlorine,  a  metallic  bromide  and  bromate  being  pro- 
duced: these  may  often  be  separated  by  the  inferior  solubility  of  the  lat- 
ter. Bromic  lyid,  obtained  from  barium  bromate,  closely  resembles  chloric 
acid ;  it  is  easily  decomposed.  The  bromates,  when  heated,  lose  oxygen  and 
become  bromides. 

A  hypobromous  acid  corresponding  to  hypochlorous  acid  is  likewise 
known. 


lOBIHS. 

This  element  was  first  notioed  'in  1812  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Paris.  Minute 
traces  are  found  in  combination  with  sodium  or  potassium  in  sea-water, 
and  occasionally  a  much  larger  proportion  in  that  of  certain  mineral 
springs.     It  seems  to  be  in  some  way  beneficial  to  many  marine  plants,  as 

*  From  fip^ifOSt  a  noisome  smell :  a  rerj  appropriate  term. 
t  HBr.  t  BrO«H. 
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Uiese  latter  haye  the  power  of  abstracting  it  from  the  surrounding  water, 
and  accumulating  it  in  their  tissues.  It  is  from  this  source  that  all  the 
iodine  of  commerce  is  derived.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  minute  quan- 
tity in  some  aluminous  slates  of  Sweden,  and  in  sereral  varieties  of  coal 
and  turf. 

Kdp^  or  the  half-ritrified  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  prepared  by  the  inhubi' 
tanta  of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  liquid  is  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  volume, 
the  sodium  chloride,  sodium  carbonate,  potassium  chloride,  and  other 
salts  being  removed  as  they  successively  crystallixe.  The  dark-brown 
mother-liquor  left  containn  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iodine,  as  iodide  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  &c. :  this  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganc»e 
dioxide,  and  gently  heated  in  a  leaden  retort,  when  the  iodine  distils  over 
and  condenses  in  the  receiver.  The  theory  of  the  operation  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine;  in  practice,  however,  it 
requires  careful  management,  otherwise  the  impurities  present  in  the 
solution  interfere  with  the  general  result* 

The  manganese  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  potassium  or  sodium  iodide, 
heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  iodine.  This  effect  is 
due  to  a  secondary  action  between  the  hydriodic  acid  first  produced  and 
the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  both  suffer  decomposition, 
yielding  iodine  water,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Iodine  crystallizes  in  plates  or  scales  of  a  bluish-blnck  color  and  imper- 
fect metallic  lustre,  resembling  that  of  plumbago:  the  crystals  are  some- 
times Tery  large  aud  brilliant.  Its  density  is  4-948.  It  melts  at  107° 
(225°  P.),  and  boils  at  175°  (347°  F.),  the  vapor  having  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  violet  color.f  It  is  slowly  volatile,  however,  at  common  temper- 
atures, and  exhales  an  odor  much  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  The  den- 
sity of  the  Taper  is  8  716  compared  with  air,  127  compared  with  hydro- 
gen. Iodine  requires  for  solution  about  7000  parts  of  water,  which  never- 
theless acquires  a  brown  color;  in  alcohol  it  is  much  more  freely  soluble. 
Solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and  the  iodides  of  the  alkaline  metals  also 
dissolve  a  large  quantity:  these  solutions  are  not  decomposed  by  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  alcoholic  tincture 

Iodine  stains  the  skin,  but  not  permanently;  it  has  a  Tery  energetic 
action  upon  the  animal  system,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of  iodine  is  the  production  of 
a  splendid  blue  color  by  contact  with  starch.  The  iodine  for  this  purpose 
must  be  free  or  uncombined.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  make  the  test  available 
for  the  purpose  of  recognising  the  presence  of  the  element  in  question 
when  a  soluble  iodide  is  suspected ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  very  small 
qnantity  of  chlorine-water,  when  the  iodine,  being  displaced  from  combi- 
nation, becomes  capable  of  acting  upon  the  starch. 

Htdboobh  Iodibb,  or  Htdrioi>io  Acid.  —  The  simplest  process  for  pre- 
paring hydriodic  acid  gas  is  to  introduce  into  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one 
extremity,  a  little  iodine,  then  a  small  quantity  of  roughly  powdered  glass 
moistened  with  water,  upon  this  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus,  and  lastly 
more  glass:  this  order  of  iodine,  glass,  phosphorus,  glass,  is  repeated  until 
the  tube  is  half  or  two-thirds  filled.  A  cork  and  narrow  bent  tube  are 
then  fitted,  and  gentle  heat  applied.  The  gas  is  best  collected  by  displace- 
ment of  air.     The  experiment  depends  on  the  formation  of  an  iodide  of 

•2KI      -H      MdOs      • 
PotaMtam       MangnneM 
iodide.  dioxide. 

t  Whence  the  name,  from  Sw^^f,  rloleKolored. 
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phosphorus  and  its  subsequent  decomposition  by  water,  whereby  hydrogen 
phosphite,  or  phosphorous  acid,  and  hydrogen  iodide  are  produced.'*'    The 

glass  merely  scrTes  to  moderate  the  Tiolence 
Fig.  135.  ^  of  the  action  of  the  Iodine  upon  the  phos- 

~  phorus. 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  greatly  resembles  the 
corresponding  chlorine  compound;  it  is  color- 
less, and  highly  acid ;  it  fumes  in  the  air, 
and  is  Tery  soluble  in  water.  Its  density  is 
about  4*4  compared  with  air,  64  compared 
with  hydrogen.  By  weight,  it  is  composed 
of  127  parts  iodine  and  1  part  hydrogen ; 
and  by  measure  of  equal  Tolumes  of  iodine 
Tapor  and  hydrogen  united  without  con- 
densation. 

Solution  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  process  much  less  troublesome  than 
the  above.  Iodine  in  fine  powder  is  suspended 
in  water,  and  a  stream  of  washed  hydrogen 
sulphide  passed  through  the  mixture;  sul- 
phur is  deposited,  and  the  iodine  converted 
into  hydriodic  acid.  When  the  liquid  has  become  colorless,  it  is  heated,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  filtered.  The  solution  cannot 
be  kep^  long,  especially  if  it  be  concentrated ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  grad- 
ually decomposes  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  iodine  is  set  free,  which,  dissolving 
in  the  remainder,  communicates  to  it  a  brown  color. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen, 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  iodic  and  periodic  oxides. 

Gompoflition  by  -ireight.f 

t • V 

lodineu       Oxygeo. 

Iodic  oxide 127  40 

Periodic  oxide 127  66 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  and 
forming  salts  called  iodates  and  periodates.  The  composition  of  the  hydro- 
gen salts  is  as  follows :  X  — 

Iodine.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Iodic  oxide.  Water. 
Hydrogen  lodate  or  Iodic  aoid  127  4.  48    -f*    1      or      884    +     18 

Hydrogen  Periodate  or  Periodic  acid  127  4-6^    -|-    1      or      886     -f-     ^^ 

Iodic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  iodine  with  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1-5;  6  parts  of  dry  iodine  with  200  parts  of  nitric 
acid  are  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  iodine 
has  disappeared.  The  solution  is  then  cautiously  distilled  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  made  to  crystallixe. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  very  soluble  substance ;  it  crystallises  in  colorless,  six- 
sided  tables.  At  107^  (224^  F.)  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  iodic  oxide, 
which  forms  tabular  rhombic  crystals,  and  when  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  olive  oil,  is  completely  resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  The 
solution  of  iodic  aoid  is  readily  deoxidized  by  sulphurous  acid.     The  iodates 

•  P«        +        I«        +        60H,        =  SHI  +  2P0kHs 

PhoephoniB.      Iodine.  Water.  Hydrogen  iodide.       Hydrogen  phoephit*. 

t  lA  And  IflOf. 

$IA-OHt       =       2I0|H;  lA-OHt       =       8IO4H. 
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mnch  resemble  the  chlorates:  that  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
potassiam  iodide  and  oxygen  gas. 

Periodic  Add,  —  When  solution  of  sodinm  iodate  is  mixed  with  caustic 
soda,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  two  salts 
are  formed  — namely,  sodium  chloride  and  a  compound  of  sodium  periodate 
with  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble.*  This  is  separated,  con- 
rerted  into  a  silver-salt,  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid :,  the  soluiion  yields,  on 
evaporation,  crystals  of  yellow  silver  periodate,  from  which  the  acid  may 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  which  resolves  the  salt  into  free  acid 
and  insoluble  basic  periodate. 

Periodic  acid  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  deliquescent 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  IS&*  (266^  F. ),  and  are  resolved  at 
11(3^  (338^  F.)  into  water  and  a  white  mass  of  periodic  oxide,  which  at  180^ 
or  190<»  (356<*— ^74^  F.)  gives  off  oxygen  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaves 
iodie  oxide. 

The  solution  of  periodic  acid  is  reduced  by  many  organic  substances, 
and  instantly  by  hydroehloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water,  iodioe  chloride,  and  free 
ehlorina.  The  metallic  periodates  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  and 
metAllic  iodide. 

Ooa^oundt  of  Iodine  and  NUrogen,  —  When  finely  powdered  iodine  is  put 
into  caustic  ammonia,  it  is  in  part  dissolved,  giving  a  deep-brown  solution, 
and  the  residue  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  called  nitrogen  iodide,^ 
The  brown  liquid  consists  of  hydriodic  acid,  holding  iodine  in  solution, 
and  is  easily  separated  from  the  solid  product  by  a  filter.  The  latter, 
while  still  wet,  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  upon  separate  pieces  of 
bibulous  paper,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  air. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  a  black  insoluble  powder,  which,  when  dry,  explodes 
with  the  slightest  touch  —  even  that  of  a  feather  —  and  sometimes  without 
any  obvious  cause.  The  explosion  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  violent  as 
thai  of  nitrogen  chloride,  and  is  attended  with  the  production  of  violet 
fumes  of  iodine.  According  to  Dr.  Gladstone,  this  substance  contains  hy- 
drogen, and  may  be  viewed  as  ammonia  in  which  two  thirds  of  the  hy- 
drogen are  replaced  by  iodine.^  According  to  the  researches  of  Bunsen, 
iimust  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia.] 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  substance  called  nitrogen  iodide  varies  in 
composition.  Gladstone,  by  changing  the  mode  of  preparation,  obtained 
several  compounds  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia. 

CompoundM  of  Iodine  and  Chlorine,  —  Iodine  readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas, 
forming,  when  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  solid  yellow  compound,  and 
when  the  iodine  preponderates,  a  brown  liquid.  The  solid  iodide  is 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids.  || 

Another  definite  compound  is  formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture 
of  1  part  iodine  and  4  parts  potassium  chlorate ;  oxygen  gas  and  iodine 
chloride  are  disengaged,  and  the  latter  may  be  condensed  by  suitable 
means.     Potassium  iodate  and  perchlorate  remain  in  the  retort. 

This  iodine  chloride  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  suffocating  smell  and 
astringent  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  without  decomposition. 
It  probably  consists  of  127  parts  iodine  and  35-6  parts  chlorine.^ 

•  IO.Va      +       SNaHO     +01,=:       2Na,CI        +       lO^HaNa, 
flodmm  BtKiiufn         Chlonne  Bodhim  Basic  sodium 

Iodate.  hydrato.  chloride.  periodate. 

t  NI»  X  NQIc  2  NlfNI!*. 

I  Henoe  it  it  doobtlew  ICli.  \  ICL 
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This  element  has  never  been  isolated  —  at  least,  in  a  Rtate  fit  for  exam- 
inritioa;  its  propdrties  are  consequently  in  g^eat  measure  unknown; 
but  from  the  observations  made,  it  is  presumed  to  be  gaseous,  and  to  pos- 
sess color,  like  chlorine.  The  compoands  containing  fluorine  can  be  easily 
decomposed,  and  the  element  transferred  from  one  body  to  Another;  but 
its  intense  chemical  energies  towards  the  metals  and  towards  silicium,  a 
component  of  glass,  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  pare  in 
the  sepnrnte  state.  As  calcium  fluoride,  it  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
many  aniinnl  substances,  such  as  bones.  Several  chemists  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  it  by  decomposing  silver  fluoride  by  means  of  chlorine  in  vessels 
of  fluor-spar,  but  even  these  experiments  have  not  led  to  a  decisive  result. 

Htdrogvn  Fluoride,  or  TTturofluorio  Acid.* — When  powdered  cal- 
cium fluoride  (fluor-spar)  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
retort  of  platinum  or  lead  connected  with  a  carefully  cooled  receiver  of 
the  same  metal,  a  very  volatile  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  emits 
copious  white  and  highly  suffocating  fumes  in  the  air.  This  was  formerly 
believed  (o  be  the  acid  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Louyet,  however,  states 
that  it  still  contains  water,  and  that  hydrofluoric  acid,  like  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  anhydrous,  is  a  gas.  The  anhydrous  acid  may  be  prepared, 
according  to  Fr^my,  by  distilling  hydrogen  and  potassium  fluoride  in  a 
platinum  vessel.  The  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  a 
frigorific  mixture  it  exists  as  a  liquid,  which  acts  violently  on  water  and 
evolves  white  fumes. 

When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  put  into  water,  it  unites  with  the  latter  with 
great  violence:  the  dilute  solution  attacks  glass  with  great  facility.  The 
concentrated  acid,  dropped  upon  the  skin,  occasions  deep  and  malignant 
ulcers,  so  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  its  management.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  contains  19  parts  fluorine  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

In  a  diluted  state,  this  acid  is  occasionally  used  in  the  analysis  of  siliceous 
minerals,  when,  alkali  is  to  be  estimated :  it  is  employed,  also,  for  etching 
on  glass,  for  which  purpose  the  acid  may  be  prepared  in  vessels  of  lead, 
that  metal  being  but  slowly  attacked  under  these  circumstances.  The 
vapor  of  the  acid  is  also  very  advantageously  applied  to  the  same  object 
in  the  following  manner :  The  glass  to  be  engraved  is  coated  with  etching- 
ground  or  wax,  and  the  design  traced  in  the  usual  way  with  a  pointed 
instrument.  A  shallow  basin  made  by  beating  up  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  is 
then  prepared,  a  little  powdered  fluor-spar  placed  in  it.,  and  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  form  with  the  latter  a  thin  paste.  The  glass  is 
placed  upon  the  basin,  with  the  waxed  side  downward,  and  gentle  heat 
applied  beneath,  which  speedily  disengages  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
lu  a  very  few  minutes,  the  operation  is  complete:  the  glass  is  then  re- 
moved and  cleaned  by  a  little  warm  oil  of  turpentine.  When  the  experi- 
ment is  successful,  the  lines  are  very  clean  and  smooth. 

No  combination  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  has  yet  been  discovered. 


lULFHOlL 

Vua  it  wa  elBtnenlary  bodj  of  great,  importano*  mnd  Islcreat.  It  is 
«fl«a  found  ia  tha  free  state  id  aunoaction  wilb  depoaiii  of  gjpBum  and 
Tock-salt;  iU  ooaurrenoa  in  ToUanie  diilricls  ia  probabl;  acoideDtal. 
Sieil;  furnisheB  ■  large  proportiou  of  tbo  lulpbur  employed  in  Europe. 
In  a  Mate  of  cambiiulioD  with  irou  and  olber  metala,  and  a»«ulphuria  acid 
united  to  lime  and  magneeia,  it  ia  also  abundant. 

Pure  lulpbur  is  a  pate-yellov  brittle  solid,  of  well-known  appearanoe. 
It  melta  when  healed,  and  distils  OTcr  unaltered,  ir  air  be  eioluded.  Tbe 
crjuala  of  Milphur  exhibit  two  distinct  and  incompatible  forms  ^  namely , 
Grgt,  an  oolohedron  with  rhambic  base  (Gg.  136),  which  is  the  Sgure  of 
naliie  sulphur,  and  that  assumed  when  sulphur  separates  from  solution  at 
coounpn  lemperatureB.  as  when  a  solutioa  or  sulphur  in  carbon  bisulphide 
is  exposed  to  slow  evaporation  in  the  air;  and,  seoondlj,  a  lengthened  prism 
haying  no  relaiioo  to  the  preoeding:  this  happens  when  a  mass  of  sulphur 
ii  melted,  and,  afler  partial  cooling,  the  crust  on  the  surfaoe  is  broken  and 
the  fluid  portion  poured  out.     Fig.  187  Bhowa  tbe  result  of  moh  an  ezperi- 


The  epeoiBe  graTity  of  sulphur  Taries  according  to  the  fertn  In  which  ft 
is erjstalliied.  The  oelobedral  Tariety  has  tbe  speoifie  grarity  2'l>45;  the 
prismatic  Tsriety  the  specifio  gravity  1-982. 

Salpbnr  mells  at  111"  (2S2<'  F.)  (at  lI4-(3°,  aecordin);  to  Brodie):  at  this 
lemperature  it  is  of  the  color  of  amber,  and  thin  and  fluid  as  water;  when 
further  heated,  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  to  acquire  a  deeper  color;  and 
between  221'  (430°  P.)  and  249°  (480°  F.)  it  is  so  Icnacious  that  the  Teasel 
in  which  It  is  contained  may  be  iuTertcd  for  a  moment  without  the  lose  of 
its  eontente.  if  in  this  stale  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  relaiDa  for  msny 
hours  a  remarkably  soil  and  flexible  eandition.  which  should  be  looked  upon 
■s  the  tunorphons  slate  of  sulphur,  Afler  a  while  it  again  becomes  brittle 
and  crystalline.  Prom  the  temperature  last  mentioned  lo  Ihe  boiling-point 
—  Bboat  400"  {792°  F,)  — sulphur  again  becomes  thin  and  liquid.  In  Ihe 
preparation  of  commercial  flnwert  of  sulphur,  the  Tapor  Is  conducted  Into 
a  large  cold  abamber,  where  it  condenam  in  minute  crystals.  The  specilic 
parity  of  sulphur  vapor  is  2-22,  referred  to  that  of  air  as  unity,  or  82  com- 
pared with  that  of  hydrogen  (DeTillc). 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  oil  of  turpentine  and  Ihe  fat 
qils  dissoWe  it,  but  the  best  rubslanee  for  the  purpose  is  carbon  bisulphide. 
In  its  chemical  relations  sulphur  bears  great  resemblance  to  oxygen :  lo  Tery 
many  oxides  there  are  corresponding  sulphides,  and  the  sulphides  often 
unite  among  tbemselres,   forming  oryst  all  liable  componnds  analogous  ta 

**'"    17 
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Sulphur  is  remarkable  for  the  great  Bumber  of  modifications  which  it  is 
capable  of  assuming.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  two  principal  well- 
characterized  varieties,  one  soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, and  many  minor  modifications.  The  soluble  variety  is  distinguished 
by  Berthelot*  by  the  name  of  eUctro-negative  sulphury  because  it  is  the  form 
which  appears  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery  during  the  decom- 
position of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  separated  from 
the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  electro-positive  metals.  The  insolu- 
ble variety  is  distinguished  as  eUctro-poailive  aulpkur^  because  it  is  the  form 
which  appears  at  the  negative  pole  during  the  electric  decomposition  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  from  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  electro- 
negative elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  &o. 

The  principal  modifications  of  soluble  sulphur  are  the  oetohedral  and 
prismatic  varieties  already  mentioned,  and  an  amorphous  variety  which  is 
precipitated  as  a  greenish- white  emulsion,  known  as  milk  of  sulphur  on 
adding  an  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  polysulphide,  such,  for 
example,  as  is  obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime.f  This  amor- 
phous sulphur  changes  by  keeping  into  a  mass  of  minute  oetohedral  crystals. 
Sublimed  sulphur  appears  also  to  be  allied  to  this  modification,  but  it  always 
contains  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  insoluble  modifications. 

The  chief  modifications  of  insoluble  sulphur  are:  1.  The  amorphous  in- 
soluble variety,  obtained  as  a  soft  magma  by  decomposing  chlorine  bisul- 
phide with  water,  or  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a 
hyposulphite. {  2.  The  plastic  sulphur  already  mentioned  as  obtained  by 
pouring  viscid  melted  sulphur  into  water.  A  very  similar  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  metallic  sulphides  with  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Magnus  {  obtained  a  black  modification  of  sulphur  by  repeatedly  heating 
sulphur  to  300°  ^572°  F.),  cooling  suddenly,  and  exhausting  with  carbon  bi- 
sulphide; and  tnis  black  sulphur,  heated  to  a  temperature  between  180° 
and  150°,  passed  into  a  red  modification.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  how- 
ever, pure  sulphur  does  not  exhibit  these  modifications;  but  various  highly 
colored  products  may  be  obtained  by  melting  sulphur  with  small  quantities 
of  fatty  matters.  Even  the  grease  imparted  by  touching  sulphur  with  the 
fingers  is  suflScient  to  alter  its  color  considerably  when  melted. 

When  solutions  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ferric  chloride  are  mixed 
together,  a  blue  precipitate  is  sometimes  formed,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
peculiar  modification  of  sulphur. 

Compoundt  of  StUphur  and  Oxygen, 

There  are  two  oxides  of  sulphur  whose  names  and  composition  are  as 
follows : 

Compoaitkm  by  wHght 


Suhihnr.        Ozymn. 
Sulphur  dioxide  or  Sulphurous  oxide       .  .     82      -|-      ^2 

Sulphur  trioxide  or  bulphuric  oxide  .         .         Z2      -\-      A% 

Both  these  oxides  unite  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  or  the  elements 
thereof,  producing  salts;  those  derived  from  sulphurous  oxide  ere  called 

*  Ann.  Chim  Phyii.  [3],  xllx.  -^30. 

t  CaSe       +       2HC1         =       CmCI,       -f      ^H,        +       fiU 

CAlcinm        Hydrochloric  CHlciuin  Hydntr^n         Bnlpnnr. 

pentasulphide.         acid.  chloride.  sulphide. 


X       2CisSf      +      son,      =      4nci      +      ?jO,n,      -i-      & 

Chlorine  Water.  —-^      . .     .      .-  ,  r  _  . 

bisulphide. 
\  PoggendorfTs  Annalen,  xcU.  908. 


Chlorine  Water.  Hydmohloric    IlypoMiiIpfiuroiis    Bnlphor. 

bisulphide.  acid.  acid. 
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mlphitefl,  and  those  derived  from  eulphurie  acid,  sulphates.     The  composi- 
tion of  the  hjdrogen  salts,  or  acids,  is  as  follows :  * 

Salphar.      Oxygen.      Hydrogen.      Salphnroos  oxide.  Water. 
Hydrogen  Sulphite     I         82     +     48+2        =  64         +18 

or  Sulphurous  acid  j  •  '  » 

Solphnrlo  oxide.    Water. 
Hydrogen  Sulphate,    >         82    +     64+2        =  80         +18 

or  Salphunc  acid    /  '  '  ' 

The  replacement  of  half  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  these  acids, 
hy  metals,  gires  rise  to  metallic  sulphites  and  sulphates. 

There  are  also  sereral  acids  of  sulphur,  with  their  corresponding  metal- 
lic salts,  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  anhydrous  oxides,  tIx.  : 

1.  HyponUphwint$  or  Thio$u^hitrie  Add,  having  the  composition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  which  one  fourth  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. f 
Its  composition  by  weight  is : 

Sulphur.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

64+^+2 

2.  A  series  of  acids  called  Polytkionic  Aeidt^X  in  which  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united  with  quantities  of  sulphur  in  the 
proportion  of  the  numbers  2,  8,  4,  5,2  yiz. : 

Salphnr.    Oxygen.      Hydrogen. 
Dithionic,  or  Hyposulphuric  acid    .         .         64     +     96+2 

Trithionic  acid 96    +     ^^     +       ^ 

Tetrathionio  acid 128    +     96+2 

Pentathionic  acid         .        .         .  .  160    4-    ^^    +      ^ 

ScLPHun  DioxiDK,  or  Sulphurous  Oxidb.  —  This  is  the  only  product  of 
the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  mercury  or  copper  clip- 
pings ;  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  one  third  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
sulphuric  oxide  being  transferred  to  the  metal,  while  the  sulphuric  oxide 
is  reduced  to  sulphurous  oxide  which  escapes  as  ga8.||  Another  very  simple 
method  of  preparing  sulphurous  oxide  consists  in  heating  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  with  sulphur ;  a  very  regular  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  is 
thus  obtained.  Sulphurous  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  the  peculiar 
suffocating  odor  of  burning  brimstone ;  it  instantly  extinguishes  flame,  and 
is  quite  irrespirible.  Its  density  is  2-21 ;  a  litre  weighs  2-8605  gramn ; 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  68*69  grains.  At  — 17-8**  (0®  F. ),  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  this  gas  condenses  to  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid, 
very  expansible  by  heat.  Cold  water  dissolves  more  than  thirty  times  its 
volume  of  sulphurous  oxide.  The  solution,  which  contains  hydrogen  sul- 
phite or  sulphurous  acid,  maybe  kept  unchanged  so  long  as  air  is  excluded, 
but  access  of  oxygen  gradually  converts  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid, 
although  dry  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gases  may  remain  in  contact 

*  The  oompoeition  of  thecM  oxides  and  adda  la  thai  expressed  In  symbols: 
Sulpiinrons  oxide       ....       SOg 

Bolpbarous  acid SO^Ht  =  60hX)H| 

Sulpha ric  oxide  .       .       .        .       .       dO^ 

Salphnrie  add SOfHs  =  SQ3.0H^ 

t  9n1p1niric  acid 804!^ 

Thtoevlphoric  aeid BjiO^Ht* 

X  Vknm  mXht,  ™uiy,  and  9ctor,  snlpbnr. 

\  Iif  symbols: 

Dithlooic  acid       ....  S^OA 

Trithionic  acid  ....  SaOeH* 

Tetmthionlc  acid  ....  S^Olgltg 

Pentathionic  acid  ^O^H^ 

I      a(SO^B«)       +       Cq       «  80».CqO  +       20H,       +  80^ 

Bvlphnric  acid.         Copper.  Copper  sulphate.  Water.  Salphuroas  oxide. 
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for  anj  length  of  time  without  change.  When  0ii]phurou8  oxide  and 
aqueous  yapor  arc  passed  into  a  vessel  cooled  to  below  — 8*8**  or — 6**  (17®  or 
21^  F.),  a  cryKtalline  body  forms,  whioh  contains  about  24*2  sulphurous 
oxide  to  75  8  of  water. 

One  Tolume  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas  contains  one  volume  of  oxygen  and 
half  a  volume  of  sulphur  vapor,  condensed  into  one  volume. 

Gases  which,  like  the  present,  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  must  be  col- 
lected by  displacement,  or  by  the  use  of  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 
The  manipulation  with  the  latter  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  with 
the  ordinary  water-trough,  but  rather  more  troublesome,  from  the  great 
density  of  the  mercury,  and  its  opacity.  The  whole  apparatus  is  on  a  much 
smaller  scnle.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  hard,  sound  wood,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  economize  as  much  as  possible  the  expensive  liquid  it  is  to 
contain. 

Sulphurous  acid  has  bleaching  properties ;  it  is  u^ed  in  the  arts  for  bleach- 
ing woollen  goods  and  straw-plait.  A  piece  of  blue  litmus  poper  plunged 
into  the  moist  gas  is  first  reddened  and  then  slowly  bleached. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  are  not  of  much  importance:  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  they  are  easily  formed  by  direct 
combination.  The  sulphites  of  barium,  stroniiuni,  and  calcium  are  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  stronger  acids  de- 
compose them  ;  nitric  acid  converts  them  into  sulphates. 

Sulphurous  oxide  unites,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  with  chlorine, 
and  also  with  iodine,  forming  compounds,  which  have  been  called  chloro- 
and  iodo-sulphuric  acids.  They  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  also  combines 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  giving  rise  to  a  remarkable  compound  ;  and  with 
nitric  oxide  also,  in  presence  of  an  alkali. 

Sulphur  Tbioxide  or  Sulphuric  Oxide  (also  called  Anhydrotu  Sulphuric 
aeid^  or  Sulphuric  anhydride). — This  compound  may  be  formed  directly  by 
passing  a  dry  mixture  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gases  over  heated 
spongy  platinum;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  most  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  then  abstracts  the  water  and 
sets  the  sulphuric  oxide  free.  It  is  usually  prepared,  however,  from  the 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  On  gently  heating  this  liquid  in  a 
retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  sulphuric 
oxide  distils  over  in  great  abundance,  and  condenses  into  beautiful  white 
silky  crystals,  resembling  those  of  asbestos.  When  thrown  into  water, 
it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron,  from  the  violence  with  which  combination 
occurs:  the  product  is  sulphuric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  even 
for  a  few  moments,  it  liquefies  by  absorption  of  moisture.  It  unites  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  salt  called  ammonium  sulphamate,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  explained  further  on. 

SuLPHUBio  Acii>.  —  This  acid  has  been  known  since  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  are  two  distinct  processes  by  which  it  is  at  present  prepared — 
namely,  by  the  distillation  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas  or  grjeen  vitriol), 
and  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  with  nitrous  and  hyponitric  acids. 

The  first  process  is  still  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nordhausen  in  Prussia,  and  in  Bohemia.  The  fer- 
rous sulphate,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  is  deprived  by 
heat  of  the  greater  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  subjected^to  a 
high  red  heat  in  earthen  retorts,  to  which  receivers  are  fitted  as  soon  as  the 
acid  begins  to  distil  over.  A  part  gets  decomposed  by  the  very  high  tem- 
perature ;  the  remainder  is  driven  off  in  vapor,  which  is  condensed  by  the 
cold  vessel,  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  or  common  sulphuric 
acid.     The  product  is  a  brown  oily  liquid,  of  about  1*9  specific  gravity,  fum- 
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ing  in  the  air.  and  yvtj  oorrosir*.  It  is  chiefly  m&de  for  the  purpose  of 
disaolTing  indigo. 

The  second  method,  which  is,  perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  men- 
tioned, always  followed  as  the  more  economical,  depends  upon  the  fact  that, 
when  solphorous  oxide,  nitrogen  tetroxide,  and  water  are  present  together 
in  certain  proportions,  the  sulphurous  oxide  hecomes  oxidised  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which  by  the  loss  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  sinks 
to  the  condition  of  nitrogen  dioiAde.  The  operation  is  thus  conducted:  A 
large  and  yery  long  chamber  is  built  of  sheet^lead  supported  by  timber- 
framing:  on  the  outside,  at  one  extremity,  a  small  furnace  or  OTcn  is  con- 
etmcted«  having  a  wide  tube  leading  into  the  chamber.  In  Ibis,  sulphur  is 
kept  burning,  the  flame  of  which  heats  a  erucible  containing  a  mixture  of 
nitre  and  oil  of  Titriol.  A  shallow  stratum  of  water  occupies  the  floor  of 
the  chamber,  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  also  introduced.  Lastly,  an  exit  is  pro- 
vided at  the  remote  end  of  the  chamber  for  the  spent  and  useless  gases. 
The  effect  of  these  arrangements  is  to  cause  a  oonstant  supply  of  sulphur- 
ous oxide,  atmospheric  air,  nitric  acid  vapor,  and  water  in  the  state  of 
steam,  to  be  thrown  into  the  chamber,  there  to  mix  and  react  upon  each 
other.  The  nitric  acid  immediately  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  is  itself  reduced  to  nitrogen  tetroxide ;  it  does  not 
remain  in  this  state,  however,  but  suffers  further  deoxidation  until  it  be- 
comes reduced  to  nitrogen  dioxide.  That  substance,  in  contact  with  free 
oxygen,  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  latter,  and  once  more  becomes  tetroxide, 
which  is  again  destined  to  undergo  deoxidation  by  a  fresh  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous oxide.  A  very  small  portion  of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air  and  sulphurous  oxide,  may  thus  in  time  convert  an  indefinite 
amount  of  the  latter  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  acting  as  a  kind  of  carrier  be- 
tween the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  sulphurous  oxide.  The  presence  of 
water  is  essential  to  this  reaction. 

We  may  thus  represent  the  change :  * 

NitrogentetroxidefJJ^^^^K^'^]^     _^^^-^     Nitrogen  dioxide  30. 

I  Oxygen 
Sulphurous  oxide  /  Sulphur 

64         \  Oxygen ^„,^ 

Water  ....  18  -— ==r^aih.  Sulphuric  acid  98. 

Such  is  the  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  leaden  chamber;  but  it  U  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  strictly 
true;  the  reaction  may  be  more  complex.  When  a  little  water  is  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  glass  globe,  so  as  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  hu- 
midity in  the  air  within,  and  sulphurous  oxide  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  are 
introduced  by  separate  tubes,  symptoms  of  chemical  action  become  im- 
mediately evident,  and  after  a  little  time  a  white  crystalline  matter  is 
observed  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  substance  appears 
to  be  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  a  little  water.f 
When  thrown  into  water,  it  is  resolved   into  sulphuric  acid,  nitrogen 

+  SOaHs 

Sulpnuric 
acid. 

f  Onaltter  de  Clanbry  AMigned  to  this  cnrioiiB  snbstance  the  eomposition  «zprc««(Hl  by  the 
formala  2(SJ>^'iOlli)Jt80^  ftnd  this  view  hfui  f^nerally  b<>«n  received  by  recent  chemical 
writRin.  Be  la  Proyostnyfi  hwi  alnee  ahown  that  n  eompotind  po«wea!tinfr  all  the  efteential  prop- 
erties of  the  body  in  qneation  may  be  forraod  liy  bring:ing  together,  in  a  sealed  glnss  tube, 
liquid  salphiiroTiM  oxide  ami  liquid  nUrogen  tetroxide,  liotli  free  Ttom  water.  The  white  crys- 
talline solid  soon  h(»giDs  to  form,  and  at  the  expiraHon  of  twenty-«iix  hours  the  reaction  ap- 
poan  oompleto.    The  new  prodact  ia  aooompanled  by  an  exceedingly  volatile  greenish  liquid 

17* 
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OH^ 

=        NO 

Nitrogen 

Snlpbnroas 

Water. 

Nitrogen 

tetroxide. 

oxide. 

dioxide. 
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dioxide,  and  nitrie  aoid.  This  curious  body  is  certainly  very  often  pro- 
duced in  large  quantity  in  the  leaden  chambers ;  but  that  its  production  is 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  process,  and  constant  when  the  operation 
goes  on  well,  and  the  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  not  in  excess,  may  perhaps  ad- 
mit of  doubt. 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  thus  becomes  loaded  with  sul- 
phuric aoid:  when  a  certain  degree  of  strength  has  been  reached,  the  aoid 
is  drawn  off  and  concentrated  by  eyaporation,  first  in  leaden  pans,  and 
afterwards  in  stills  of  platinum,  until  it  attains  a  density  (when  cold^  of 
1*84,  or  thereabouts;  it  is  then  transferred  to  carboys,  or  large  glass  Dot- 
tles fitted  in  baskets,  for  sale.  In  Great  Britain  this  manufacture  is  one 
of  great  national  importance,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  now  more  frequently  made  by  burning  iron  pyrites,  or  poor  copper 
ore,  or  sine-blende,  as  a  substitute  for  Sicilian  sulphur:  it  yery  frequently 
contains  arsenic,  from  which  it  may  be  freed,  however,  by  heating  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride,  or  by  passing  through  tbe  heated 
acid  a  current  of  hydrochlorio  acid  gas,  whereby  the  arsenic  is  volatilized 
as  trichloride. 

The  -most  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  ail  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  a  definite  combination  of  40  parts  sulphuric  oxide,  and  9  parts 
water.*  It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*85, 
of  intensely  acid  taste  and  reaction.  Organic  matter  is  rapidly  charred 
and  destroyed  by  this  substance.  At  the  temperature  of  — 26^  ( — 16°  F.) 
it  freezes;  at  827°  (620°  F.)  it  boils,  and  may  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position. Oil  of  vitriol  has  a  most  energetic  attraction  for  water;  it  with- 
draws aqueous  vapor  from  the  air,  and  when  it  is  diluted  with  water,  great 
heat  is  evolved,  so  that  the  mixture  always  requires  to  be  made  with  cau- 
tion. Oil  of  vitriol  is  not  the  only  hydrate  of  sulphuric  oxide;  three 
others  are  known  to  exist.  When  the  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen 
is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a  white  crystalline  substance  separates, 
which  is  a  hydrate  containing  half  as  much  water  as  tbe  common  liquid 
acid.  Then,  again,  a  mixture  of  98  parts  of  strong  liquid  ncid  and  18 
parts  of  water  f  congeals  or  crystallizes  st  a  temperature  above  0°,  and 
remains  solid  even  at  7-2°  j45°  F.).  Lastly,  when  a  very  dilute  acid  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  viiriol, 
the  evaporation  stops  when  the  sulphuric  oxide  and  water  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  80  to  54. { 

When  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  red-hot  platinum,  it  is 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid.  St.  Claire  Dcville  and  Dc- 
bray  have  recommended  this  process  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  tho 
large  scale,  the  sulphurous  acid  being  easily  separated  by  its  solubility  in 
water  or  alkaline  solutions. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  readily  on  metallic  oxides;  convening  them  into 
sulphates.  It  also  decomposes  carbonates  with  the  greatest  ease,  expelling 
carbon  dioxide  with  effervescence.  With  the  aid  of  heat  it  likewise  de- 
composes all  other  salts  containing  acids  more  volatile  than  itself.  The 
sulphates  are  a  very  important  class  of  salts,  many  of  them  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts.  Most  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  they  are 
all  insoluble  in  alcohol.     The  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead  salts 

haTing  tbe  chjiractert  of  nitrom  acid.  Tho  white  ralMtance.  on  annlysl^  was  foand  to  contain 
the  etementa  of  two  molecules  uf  italphuric  oxide  and  one  of  nitrous  oxide,  or  N(0!|.2SO!|.  M. 
de  la  ProToetaye  very  infrenioosly  «'xplains  the  anomHlifS  iu  the  difTeront  aiialyses  of  the 
leaden  chamlter  product,  t»y  showing  that  th«  pnre  snbstance  lorms  crystallisable  combina- 
tioHH  with  difft^rent  proportions  of  snlphnric  acid.  (Ann.  Chira.  Phys.  Ixxiii.  962.)  Bev  also 
Wfber  (Jahresbericht  fUr  Ghemlc,  1863,  p.  738;  1806,  p.  03;  Bull.  Soc.  Cbini.  de  Paris,  1891, 
L  16.) 

•  80s,OHs    t:    8O4IT,  t  S0,.20H,    =    SOfHt-OU,. 

$8Q|30H,    =    S04H,.20I1,. 
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are  insoluble,  or  Terj  slightly  soluble,  in  water;  and  are  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating a  soluble  salt  of  either  of  those  metals  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
soluble  metallic  sulphate.  Barium  sulphate  is  quite  insoluble  in  water; 
eonseqnently  sulphuric  acid,  or  its  soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  solution  of  barium  nitrate  or  chloride ;  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  thereby  produced  which  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

Htposulphubous,  or  Thiosvlprubio  Acid. — By  digesting  sulphur  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  sulphite,  a  portion  of  that  substance  is 
dissolyed,  and  the  liquid,  by  slow  evaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  hypo- 
sulphite.* The  acid  itself  is  scarcely  known,  for  it  cannot  be  isolated : 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  add^d  to  a  solution  of  a  hyposulphite,  the  acid 
of  the  latter  is  almost  instantly  resolved  into  sulphur,  which  precipitates, 
and  sulphurous  acid,  easily  recogaized  by  its  odor.  In  very  dilute  solu- 
tion, however,  it  appears  to  remain  undecomposed  for  some  time.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  is  their  property 
of  dissolving  certain  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  as  the  chloride  —  a  property 
which  has  lately  conferred  upon  them  a  considerable  share  of  importance 
in  relation  to  the  art  of  photography.  They  are  also  much  used  as  anti^ 
ehloreg  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods. 

DiTHioHic,  or  Htposulphuric  Acid.  —  This  acid  is  prepared  by  sus- 
pending finely  divided  mangMiecse  dioxide  in  water  artificially  cooled,  and 
then  transmitting  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas;  the  dioxide  becomes 
monoxide,  half  its  oxygen  converting  the  sulphurous  into  dithionic  acid.f 
The  manganese  dithionate  thus  prepared  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
pure  barium  hydrate,  and  the  barium  salt,  in  turn,  by  enough  sulphuric 
acid  to  precipitate  the  base.  The  solution  of  dithionic  acid  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  1  -347; 
pushed  further,  it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  It 
has  DO  odor,  is  very  sour,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  baryta,  lime,  and 
lead  oxide. 

Tbithionic  Acid.  — A  substance  accidentally  formed  by  Langlois,^  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium  hyposulphite,  by  gently  heating  with  sulphur  a 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  oxide  on  potassium  hyposulphite.} 
Its  salts  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  but 
differ  completely  in  composition,  while  the  acid  itself  is  not  quite  so  prone 
to  change.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  potassium  salt  with  hydro- 
flnosilicic  acid:  it  may  be  concentrated  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
but  is  gradually  decomposed  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Tbtbathiokic  Acid.  —This  acid  was  discovered  by  Pordos  and  G^lis.  || 
When  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  barium  hyposulphite,  a  large  quantity 
•f  that  substance  u  dissolved,  and  a  clear  colorless  solution  obtained, 

•   8(^K,  +  8  =  SjQgK, 

PotaMiam  Salphur.  Potaasiam 

■alptiite.  hypMolphito. 

t     MuOs         +  2SQ,Hs       =       SsOeMn       +       20H, 

MADgaDOM  Sulphuroua  UaniriineM  Water. 

<Uoxide.  acid.  dlthionitte. 

t  Ann.  Chlm.  Phys.  [2],  IxxiT.  260. 

i         'i8|0,K,  +  880|  =  2SgQ^K,  +  8 

PotaMiam  Siilphuront  Potamiiim 

hypoButphite.  oxide.  trithionate. 

1  Ann.  Gh.  Phann.  xUv.  247. 
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which,  besides  barium  iodide,  oontains  bariam  ietraihionate.*  By  suitable 
means,  the  acid  can  be  eliminated,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  solution.  It 
yery  closely  resembles  dithionio  acid.  The  same  acid  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  chlorine  disulphide. 

Pentathionic  Acid.  — Another  acid  of  sulphur  was  discovered  by  Wack- 
enroder,j-  who  formed  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  sulphurous 
acid.J  it  is  colorless  nnd  inodorous,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  and  capable 
of  being  concentrated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  cautious  evaporation. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphur,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acid8,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  salts  of  pentathionic  acid 
are  nearly  all  soluble.  The  barium  salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  square 
prisms.  The  acid  is  also  formed  when  lead  dithionate  is  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  when  chlorine  monosulphide  is  heated  with  sul- 
phurous acid. 

Sulphur  with  Hydrogen, 

HtDROOBN    MoNOSTn.PRIDE ;    SULPHTDRIC    AciD;     HTDROSrLPHFBIC    AciD; 

SuLPHVRBTTRD  Htdrogen. — There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  important 
compound  can  be  readily  prepared,  namely,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  upon  iron  monosulphide,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  antimony  tri- 
sulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first  method  yields  it  most  easily, 
the  second  in  the  purest  state. 

Iron  monosulphide  is  put  into  the  apparatus  for  hydrogen,  already  several 
times  mentioned,  together  with  water,  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  by  the 
funnel,  until  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas  takes  place.  This  is  to  be 
collected  over  tepid  water.     The  reaction  is  thus  explained:  — 


Iron  sulphide.        {  f^'JP'""" 
Water      .     .     . 


Sulphuric  oxide 


r  Hydrogen 
t  Oxygen 


Hydrogen  sulphide. 


Ferrous  sulphate.} 


By  the  other  plan,  finely  powdered  antimony  trisulphide  is  put  into  a 
flask  to  which  a  cork  and  bent  tube  can  be  adapted,  and  strong  liquid 
hydrochloric  acid  poured  upon  it.  On  the  nppUcation  of  heat,  a  double 
interchange  occurs  between  the  bodies  present,  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
antimony  trichloride  being  formed.  The  action  lasts  only  while  the  heat 
is  maintained. 


H^aroohloric  acid    {^if:! 


Antimony  sulphide.  {S"„\to'ay- 


Hydrogen  sulphide. 


Antimony  chloride.  || 


Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  the  odor  of  putrid  eggs;  it 
is  most  offensive  when  in  small  quantity,  when  a  mere  trace  is  present  in. 
the  air.     It  is  not  irritating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully  narootic. 


•      'iSjOjBa       + 
Barium 
hypobiilphite. 

f    Ann.  Ch  Pharm. 

X      SSOglfj      + 
Siilphuruns 
acid. 


Iodine. 


i 


Pes 

Ferrous 

sulphide. 

Antimonlotts 
sulphidtt. 


+ 
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5SH,    = 

Hydrogen 
sulptiide. 

8O4H, 
Hydrogen 
•ulphHte. 

6HC1 
Hydrogen 
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BaT, 
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SftOeH, 
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When  set  on  fire,  it  bmns  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  sulphurous  acid 
when  the  supply  of  air  is  abundant;  and  depositing  salpbur  when  tho 
oxygen  is  deficient.  Mixed  with  chlorine,,  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  with 
separation  of  the  whole  of  the  sulphur. 

This  gas  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*171  referred  to  air,  or  17  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  unity ;  a  litre  weighs  1*51991  grams. 

A  pressure  of  17  atmospheres  at  10^  (50^  F.)  reduces  it  to  the  liquid  form. 
Cold  water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  solution 
is  often  directed  to  be  kept  as  a  test ;  it  is  so 
prone  to  deoomposiUon,  however,  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  that  it  quickly  spoils.  A  much  better 
plan  is  to  keep  a  little  apparatus  for  generating 
the  gas  always  at  hand,  and  ready  for  use  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  small  bottle  or  flask,  to 
which  a  bit  of  bent  tube  is  fitted  by  a  cork,  is 
supplied  with  a  little  iron  sulphide  and  water; 
when  required  for  use,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
Titriol  are  added,  and  the  gas  is  at  once  evolved. 
The  experiment  completed,  the  liquid  is  poured 
from  the  bottle,  replaced  by  a  little  clean  water, 
and  the  apparatus  is  again  ready  for  use. 

Potassium  heated  in  hydrogen  sulphide  bums 
with  great  energy,  becoming  converted  into  sulphide,  while  pure  hydrogen 
remains,  equal  in  volume  to  the  original  gas.  Takine  this  act  into  account, 
and  comparing  the  density  of  the  gas  with  those  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur 
vapor,  it  appears  that  every  volume  of  hydrogefi  sulphide  contains  one 
volume  of  hydrogen  and  half  of  a  volume  of  sulphur-vapor,  the  whole 
condensed  into  one  volume,  a  constitution  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
water- vapor.  This  corresponds  yery  nearly  with  its  composition  by  weight, 
determined  by  other  means  —  namely,  16  parts  sulphur  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

When  a  mixture  of  100  measures  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  160  measures 
of  pure  oxygen  is  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  complete  combustion 
ensues,  and  100  measures  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas  result. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
matter,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  it  occurs  also  in  certain  mineral 
springs,  as  at  Harrogate,  and  elsewhere.  When  accidentally  present  in 
the  atmosphere  of  an  apartment,  it  may  be  instantaneously  destroyed  by  a 
small  quantity  of  chlorine  gas. 

There  are  few  reagents  of  greater  value  to  the  practical  chemist  than 
this  substance:  when  brought  in  contact  with  many  metallic  solutions,  it 
gives  rise  to  precipitates,  which  are  often  exceedingly  characteristic  in 
appearance,  anl  it  frequently  affords  the  moans  of  separating  metals  from 
each  other  with  the  greatest  precision  and  certainty.  The  precipitates 
spoken  of  are  insoluble  sulphides,  formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of 
the  metallic  oxides  or  chlorides  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  water  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  produced  at  the  same  time.  All  the  metals  are  in  fact 
pr.'cipitated,  whose  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

Arsenic  and  cadmium  solutions  thus  treated  give  bright  yellow  precipi- 
tates, the  former  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble,  in  ammonium  sulphide;  tin 
salts  give  a  brown  or  a  yellow  precipitate,  according  as  the  metal  is  in  the 
form  of  a  stannous  or  a  stannic  salt;  both  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
Antimony  solutions  give  an  orange-red  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  Copper,  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  silver  snlts  give  dnrk- 
brown  or  black  precipitates,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide;  gold  and 
platinum  salts,  black  precipitates,  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide 

Hydrogen  sulphide  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  its  solution  in 
water  reddens  litmus-paper. 
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The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  compound  is  paper  wetted  with 
solution  of  lead  acetate.  This  salt  is  blackened  by  the  smallest  trace  of 
the  gas. 

Hydrogen  duulphide,  —  This  substance  corresponds  in  constitution  and 
instability  to  the  hydrogen  dioxide ;  it  is  prepared  by  the  following  means : 

Equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled  with  6  or 
6  parts  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  deep  orange-colored  solution  is 
produced,  containing,  among  other  things,  calcium  disulphide.  This  is 
filtered,  and  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  con- 
stant agitation.  A  white  precipitate  of  separated  sulphur  and  calcium 
sulphate  makes  its  appearance,  together  with  a  quantity  of  yellow  oily- 
looking  matter,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  this  ii^  hydro- 
gen disulphide.* 

If  the  experiment  be  conducted  by  pouring  the  acid  into  the  solution  of 
the  sulphide,  then  nothing  but  finely  divided  precipitated  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  disulphide  is  a  yellow,  viscid,  insoluble  liquid,  exhaling  the  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*769.  It  is  slowly  de- 
composed even  in  the  cold  into  sulphur  and  hydrogen  monosulphide,  and 
instantly  by  a  higher  temperature,  or  by  contact  with  many  metallic 
oxides. 

Carbim  and  Sulphur. 

Carbon  Disulphide  o&  Bisvlfhidb.  f — A  white  porcelain  tube  is  filled 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  which  have  been  recently  heated  to  redness  in  a 
covered  crucible,  and  fixed  across  a  furnace  in  a  slightly  inclined  position. 
Into  the  lower  extremity  a  tolerably  wide  tube  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 
cork:  this  tube  bends  downward,  and  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  fragments  of  ice  and  a  little  water.  The  porcelain  tube 
being  heated  to  a  bright  redness,  fragments  of  sulphur  are  thrown  into 
the  open  end,  which  is  immediately  afterwards  stopped  by  a  cork.  The 
sulphur  melts,  and  becomes  converted  into  vapor,  which  at  that  high  tem- 
perature combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  an  exceedingly  volatile  com- 
pound, which  is  condensed  by  the  ice  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vesseL  This  is  collected  and  redistilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  retort 
connected  with  a  good  condenser. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  a  tubulated  earthen  retort  is  filled 
with  charcoal,  and  the  sulphur  is  dropped  in  through  a  porcelain  tube 
passing  through  the  tubulus  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom;  or  the 
charcoal  is  contained  in  a  large  iron  cylinder,  and  the  sulphur  introduced 
through  a  pipe  fitted  into  the  lower  part. 

*  Tlict  reaction  which  enmes  when  calcfam  hydrate,  snlphnr,  and  mUr  are  boiled  together 
ifl  rHther  complox,  diBulpnide  or  pentasulphide  ofcttlciain  being  formed,  together  with  ctdcium 
hyposulphite,  arising  Irum  the  transfer  of  the  ox>-gou  of  the  decomposed  lime  to  another  por- 
tion of  sulphur. 

aCaO        +        S,        =        2Ca8,        +        StOsQa 
Um«.  Snlphnr.  Calcium  Oilcium 

.  disulphide.        hjrposniphita. 

The  calcium  disulphide,  decomposed  hy  an  acid  under  ftTomble  drcnmstanoei,  yidds  a  cal- 
cium salt  and  hydrogen  diaulphide. 

Ga8s       +        SOfH,        =        8H,        +        BO^ 
Calcium  Sulphuric         Hydroicen  Calcium 

disulphide.  acid.  disulphide.  sulphate. 

When  the  acid  is  poured  Into  the  sulphide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water,  and  calcium  ml- 
pliato  lire  produced,  while  the  excees  of  sulphur  is  thrown  down  as  a  fine  white  powder,  the 
"precipitated  sulphur"  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  When  the  object  la  to  prepare  the  latter  >ab- 
Btance,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid. 

tC8» 
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Carbon  dtsulplilde  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid  of  great  refractiire 
and  disperslTe  power.  Its  density  is  1*272,  that  of  its  Taper  is  2'67.  It 
boils  at  43^  (11(P  F. ),  and  emits  Tapor  of  considerable  elnsticity  at  com* 
m»n  temperatures.  This  sabstance  has  a  Tery  repulsive  odor.  When  set 
oa  fire  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphur  dioxide  gases;  and  when  its  Taper  is  mixed  with  oxygen,  it  be- 
comes explosiTO.  Corbon  disulphide,  when  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  about  158^  (307^  F.),  is  conTcrted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.  In  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  (when  heated  with  zinc  and 
dilute  snlphurie  acid),  it  is  conTerted  into  a  white  crystalline  substance 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,*  crystallising  in  square  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  oirbon  disulphide, 
subliming  at  150°  (802®  F.),  and  decomposing  at  200°.  Carbon  disulphide 
freely  dissolTes  sulphur,  and  by  spontaneous  eTaporation  deposits  the  latter 
in  beautiftil  crystals:  it  also  dissoNes  phosphorus,  iodine,  camphor,  and 
caoutchouc,  and  mixes  easily  with  oils.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  vul- 
canization of  caoutchouc,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha,  also 
for  extracting  bitumen  from  mineral  substances,  and  oil  from  seeds. 

Carbon  disulphide  unites  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming  salts  called 
tulphoearbonaies^  which  havcthe  composition  of  carbonates  with  the  oxygen 
replaced  by  sulphur.  By.  treating  the  ammonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphurio 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  acid  liquid  is  precipitated,  consisting  of 
hydrogen  sulphocarbonate,  or  sulphocarbonic  aoid.f 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Chlorine* 

When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  snlphur  kept  melted  in 
a  small  glass  retort  connected  with  a  good  condensing  arrangement,  a  deep 
orange-yellow  mobile  liquid  distils  oTer,  haTing  a  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able odor,  and  boiling  at  136°  (276°  F  ).  As  this  substance  dissolves  both 
sulphur  and  chlorine,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  and  definite 
state.  It  contains  32  parts  sulphur  and  35-5  chlorine,  and  is  called  tulphur 
monoehloride  (or  tubehloride),  also  chlorine  bisulphide,  % 

It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  hydrochloric  and  hyposulphurous 
acids  being  formed,  and  sulphur  separated.  The  hyposulphurous  acid  in 
its  turn  decomposes  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid.}  By  exposing  the 
above  compound  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  then 
distilling  it  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  a  deep-red  liquid  is  obtained,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  distillation,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  164°,  and  con- 
taining twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  monoehloride,  hence  called  ntlphur 
dichloride  or  chlorine  mono9ulphids,\\  It  appears,  however,  to  be  not  a  definite 
compound  of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  but  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  with 
the  following  compound. 

A  compound  called  sulphur  tetr<ichloride,^  containing  82  parts  of  sulphur 
to  142  parts  of  chlorine,  appears  to  exist  in  combination  with  certain  me- 
tallic chlorides,  but  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state.  According  to 
Carius,**  the  red-brown  liquid,  obtained  as  above  mentioned  by  saturating 
chlorine  disulphide  with  chlorine,  is  a  mixture  of  the  monoehloride  and 


•  CSHf. 

t  OacTum  carbonate     .    .    .    GQ^  =       OOt-OaO 

Caldam  •ulpho-carbonate .    Q»f9k  =       CS|.Ca8 

Hydrofcen  suIpbo-ciirboDate  083^1  =        CSj  UsS 
8C1  or  S^CIf 

28^1,  +  8H^    =     4HC1       +  8,        H-        g^Hj       (orSOaH,    +        8) 

Sulphur    Water.    Hydrochloric  Salphur.           Hyposnl-    Salphuroiu        Salphar. 

monoehloride.                     »cid.  phiinms  acid.      acid. 


\ 


I  SCI,  or  8^  +  8CI4.  %  8Cl4 

V  Add.  Gb.  Pharia  cvi.  291 :  ex.  209;  see  also  Watti)*8  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  t.  688. 
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tetrachloride  in  yarious  proportions,  aecording  to  the  temperature  at  which 
the  saturation  is  effected. 

Carbon  Oxtchloridi.*  —  This  compound,  also  called  phongene  gtu,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  is  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  under  the  influence  of  sunshine;  but  is 
more  easily  prepared  by  passing  carbon  monoxide  into  boiling  antimony 
pentachlorides.    It  must  be  receiyed  oyer  mercury,  as  water  decomposes  it. 

Carbon  SuLPHOCHLORiDi.f  —  This  compound,  the  sulphur-analogue  of 
the  preceding,  is  produced,  together  with  chlorine  nionosulphide,  by  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  on  carbon  di sulphide,  J  or  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  Taper  of  carbon  tetrachloride  through  a  red-hot 
tube.}  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  having  a  very  irritating  odor,  not  acted  upon 
by  water  or  acids,  but  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  potassium  sulphide, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  || 

SuLPHrR  AND  Bromtnb.  —  Brominc  dissolves  sulphur,  forming  a  brown- 
red  liquid  probably  containing  a  sulphur  bromide  analogous  to  sulphur 
monochloride ;  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

Sulphur  and  Iodine.  —  These  elements  combine  when  heated  together, 
even  under  water.  The  resulting  compound,  containing  82  parts  of  sulphur 
and  127  parts  of  iodine,^  is  a  blackish-gray  radio-crystalline  mass,  resem- 
bling native  antimony  sulphide.  It  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures, 
gives  off  iodine  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  By 
heating  254  parts  of  iodine  with  82  parts  of  sulphur,**  a  compound  is 
obtained  wbich  smells  like  iodine,  and  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in 
skin-diseases.  A  cinnabar-red  sulphur  iodide  is  obtained,  according  to 
GroBOurdi,  by  precipitating  iodine  trichloride  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 


BSLBXUnL 

This  is  a  very  rare  substance,  much  resembling  sulphur  in  its  chemical 
relations,  and  found  in  association  with  that  element  in  some  few  localities, 
or  replacing  it  in  certain  metallic  combinations,  as  in  the  lead  selenide  of 
Clausthal  in  the  Hartz. 

Selenium  is  a  reddish-brown  solid  body,  somewhat  translucent,  and  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  rapidly  cooled 
after  fusion,  is  4-8.  At  100^,  or  a  little  above,  it  melts,  and  boils.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  exhales,  when  heated  in  the  air,  a  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  odor,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  decaying  horse- 
radish :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
from  which  solution  it  crystallizes. 

Two  oxides  of  selenium  are  known.  The  one  containing  the  smallest 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  formed  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  selenium 
in  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  is  the  source  of  the  pe- 
culiar horse-radish  odor  above  mentioned.     Its  composition  is  not  known. 

The  higher  oxide,  called  aelenious  oxide^  is  produced  by  burning  selenium 

♦  COCU  t  CBCli, 

C8i  +  CI4  =  CSCla  +  8C1 


1 


KXm  4-  UI4              =  USHJIj  -^  w,»l. 

CCI4  +  FH«           =  2HCI  +  C8CI,. 

2CSG1.  +  8K«0  =      2KflS  +      CO^Ki      +  CCI4. 

8,1,.  •*  8U 
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in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas;  it  contauis  79 '5  parts,  by  weight,  of  selenium, 
and  32  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  white  solid  substance  which  absorbs  water 
rapidly'  forming  a  hydrate,  yis. : 

Selenimn.    Oxygen.    Hydrogen.    Selenioos     Water. 

oxide. 
Seleiiious   add,   or  >  79.4    ^    43    ^     j      or  111-4  +  18 

Hydrogen  seleute  /  ^  -r  t  *« 

This  acid,  analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  sulphurous  acid,  is 
likewise  produced  by  dissolving  selenium  in  nitric  or  nitro^muriatic  acid. 
It  is  deposited  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  by  slow  cooling  in  prismatic 
crystals  like  those  of  saltpetre;  but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  selenious  acid  is  resolved  into  water  and  selenious  oxide,  which 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Selenious  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  approximating  to  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  energy  of  its  reactions.  It  reddens  litmus,  decomposes  carbonates 
with  effervescence,  and  decomposes  nitrates  and  chlorides  with  aid  of  heat. 
Its  solution  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  selenium  sulphide.* 

The  metallic  selenites  resemble  the  sulphites.  When  heated  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flames,  they  emit  the  characteristic  odor 
of  selenium.    They  are  not  decomposed   by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

SeUnic  Acid  is  a  more  highly  oxidiied  acid  of  selenium,  analogous  to 
sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  79-4  parts,  by  weight,  of  selenium,  64  of 
oxygen,  and  2  of  hydrogen. f  The  corresponding  anhydrous  oxide  is  not 
known.  Selenic  acid  is  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate 
vnth  selenium,  precipitating  the  selenate  so  produced  with  a  lead  salt,  and 
then  decomposing  the  compound  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  acid  strongly 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol;  bat,  when  very  much  concentrated,  decomposes, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  The  selenates 
bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the  sulphates  in  almost  every  particular.  They 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  being  evolved 
and  a  salt  of  selenious  acid  being  produced. 

Htdrookn  Selxnidb:  Selxnhtubic  Acid;  Selknkttbd  Hybrooen. — 
This  substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  po- 
tassium or  iron  selenide.  It  very  much  resembles  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
being  a  colorless  gas.  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  metallic 
solutions  like  that  substance :  insoluble  selenides  are  thus  produced.  This 
gas  is  said  to  act  very  powerfully  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose, 
exciting  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  It  contains 
79*4  parts  selenium  and  2  parts  hydrogen.  { 
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This  element  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a  metal,  but  it  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  selenium,  both  in  its  physical  properties  and  its 
chemical  relations,  that  it  is  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  same  group 
with  that  body.     Tellurium  is  found  in  a  few  scarce  minerals  in  association 

•    SeO^Rs     +       ZSII.       =       SOIL       +       848^ 
SeleniuttB  l»yflrojc<»n  Water, 

acid.  Rulptihlo. 

f  Selenic  add,  SeO^LIs. 

18 


ToUnrium.    Oxygen 

■» 
1.    Hydrogen. 
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82 
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with  gold,  silyer,  lead,  and  biamuth,  jipparenlly  replacing  sulphur,  and  is 
most  easily  extracted  from  the  bismuth  sulpho-telluride  of  Chemnitz  in 
Hungary.  The  finely  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  the  mixture  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  Iieated  to 
whiteness  in  a  closely  covered  crucible.  Sodium  telluride  and  sulphide  are 
thereby  produced,  and  metallic  bismuth  is  set  free.  The  fused  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  sodium 
and  sulphur  oxidize  to  sodium  hydrate  and  hyposulphite,  while  the  tellu- 
rium separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

Tellurium  has  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver :  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling 
it  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  form  of  rhombohedral  crystals  similar  to 
those  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  is  brittle,  and  a  comparatively  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity:  it  has  a  density  of  6*26,  melts  at  a  little 
below  a  n  d-heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Tellurium  bums 
when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

Tellurium  forms  two  oxides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides  of 
sulphur,  and  likewise  forming  acids  by  combination  with  water. 

Compoeition  by  weight.* 

Toll 

Tellurous  oxide     . 

acid 

Telluric     oxide     . 

acid    . 

Tellurous  Oxide  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  precipitated  acid  to 
low  redness.  It  also  separates  in  semi-crystalline  grains  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  when  gently  heated;  more  abundantly  and  in  well 
defined  octohedrons  from  the  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  nitric  acid.  It 
is  fusible  and  volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  docs  not  redden  litmus. 
When  fused  with  alkaline  hydrates  or  carbonates,  it  lorms  tellurites. 

Tellurous  Ann  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  tellurium  tetrachloride 
with  water.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid 
of  spec.  gr.  1*25,  and  pouring  the  solution,  after  a  few  minutes,  into  a 
mass  of  water.  By  either  process  it  is  obtained  as  a  somewhat  bulky  pre- 
cipitate, which,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  appears  as  a  light,  white, 
earthy  mass,  having  a  bitter  metallic  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
more  easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  the  nitric  acid  solution  alone  being 
unstable.  Sulphurous  acid,  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  other  reducing  agents, 
precipitate  metallic  tellurium  from  the  acidified  solution  of  tellurous  acid. 
Like  selenious  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  alkaline 
sulph-hydrates,  with  formation  of  a  dark-brown  tellurium  sulphide,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  alkaline  sulph-hydrate,  forming  a  sulpho- 
tellurite. 

Tellurous  acid  is  a  hydrate  in  which  the  ncid  and  basic  tendencies  are 
nearly  balanced ;  in  other  words,  the  tellurium  of  the  compound  can  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  to  form  tellurous  salt«,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
compound  can  be  replaced  by  the  basylous  metals,  to  form  metallic  tellu- 
rites.f    The  tellurites  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  cal- 

*  TellnroQS  oxide  TeOj 

acid    TeOsIIg    =    ToCVOHf 

Telluric    uxide  TeQg 

acid    Te04Hs    =    TeOsOHf. 


TsLLUEiim  Salts. 
Te(S04)s    Sulpliftte. 
Te(N08)4  Nitrate. 
Te(C,'  »4i  OxalHt^. 
ToCL        Cbluride. 


TSLI.URJTX8. 

Ti-OjjHj         Hydrogrn  tpUiirite. 

TeO^K*         Potamiiini  tellnrite 

TeOgKlY       1 1  ydrogen  and  potassium  tellnrite. 

(TeQ|)tK!ls  Trihj-dropotiiwic  tellurite. 
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elum,  are  formed  by  fusing  telluroas  oxide,  or  acid,  with  the  carbonates 
of  the  several  metals  in  the  required  proportions.  These  tellurites  are 
all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  The  tellurites  of  the  other  metals,  which 
are  insoluble,  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Telluric  Oxids  and  Acid. — Equal  parts  of  tellurous  oxide  and  sodium 
carbonate  are  fused,  and  the  product  is  dissolved  in  water;  a  little  sodium 
hydrate  is  added,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  solution. 
The  liquid  is  next  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  by  which  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  barium  tellurate 
is  thrown  down.  This  is  washed  and  digested  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  gives,  on 
evaporation  in  the  air,  large  crystals  of  telluric  acid,  containing  water  of 
crystaliixation.  * 

Crystallized  telluric  acid  is  freely,  although  slowly,  soluble  in  water ;  it 
has  a  metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus-paper.  The  crystals  give  ofi*  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  10(^,  and  the  remaining  acid,  when  strongly 
he:ited,  gives  off  more  water  and  yields  the  anhydrous  oxide,  which  is  then 
insoluble  in  wat«r,  and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid.  At  the  temperature 
of  ignition,  telluric  oxide  loses  oxygen,  and  passes  into  tellurous  oxide. 

The  tellurates  of  the  alkali^metals  f  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  prepared 
by  dissolring  the  required  quantities  of  telluric  acid  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate in  hot  water.  The  other  tellurates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

TxLLUBirM  Si7LPHiDB0.|  —  TcUurium  forms  two  sulphides,  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxides ;  they  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide on  solutions  of  tellurous  acid  and  telluric  acid  respectively.  They 
are  brown  or  black  substances,  which  unite  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming 
salts  called  snlphotelluritea  and  sulphotellurates. 

Htdbogen  TsLLuaiDB.  —  Teilurh^dric  acid,  JlydroteUurio  acid^  or  Tellurftled 
Hydrogen.  J  —  This  compound  is  a  gas,  resembling  sulphuretted  and  seleni- 
etted  hydrogen.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc 
telluride.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  liquid,  which  precipi- 
tates most  metals  from  their  solutions,  and  deposits  tellurium  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

TsLLUBirM  Crloridbs.  II  —  Tellurium  forms  a  dichloride  and  a  tetra- 
chloride, both  volatile  and  decomposable  by  excess  of  water,  the  latter  being 
completely  resolved  into  tellurous  and  hydrochloric  acids.^  The  tetra- 
chloride unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  to  form  crystallizable 
double  salts. 

The  bromidet  and  iodides  of  tellurium  correspond  to  the  chlorides  in  prop- 
erties and  composition. 

•  CryBtallited  telluric  acid,  Tc04H^OHs;  add  dried  at  100^,  T0O4H1. 

t  Nentrai  potamium  tellurate       ....       Tp04K. 

Acid TeOfKH 

Qnadracid     .  Te04KU.Te04H« 

AnhjdroQs  qnadritellurate Te04K9.3Te04. 

i  TeS.  and  TeB,.  I  TeH«.  I  TeClf  and  TeCl4. 

fTeOf      +       81M>    =    ^^Cl         +       TeOaUt. 
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BOBOH. 

This  element,  the  basis  of  boric  or  boracic  acid,  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium  with  metallic  potassium  in 
a  small  iron  Tessel,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  It  is  a  dull, 
greenish-brown  powder,  which  burns  in  the  air  when  heated,  producing 
boric  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  alkalies  in  the  fused  state,  chlorine,  and  other 
agents,  attack  it  readily. 

By  a  process  analogous  to  that  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  the  diamond 
Tariety  of  silicium,  Wohler  and  Deville  have  procured  also  the  correspond- 
ing modification  of  boron.  It  crystallizes  in  square  octohedrons,  generally 
of  a  brownish  color,  possessing  Tery  nearly  the  hardness  and  refractive 
power  of  diamond.  It  is  infusible  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, but  burns  in  oxygen  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the  diamond 
is  oxidized.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2*68. 

By  fusing  boric  oxide  with  aluminium,  Wohler  and  Deville  likewise  ob- 
tained, together  with  diamond  boron,  a  small  quantity  of  graphite-like 
substance  which  they  at  first  regarded  as  a  graphitoidnl  modification  of 
boron ;  but  by  more  recent  experiments,  they  have  found  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  boron  with  aluminium.  This  compound  is  obtained  in  larger 
quantity  by  passing  the  vapor  of  boric  chloride  over  fu^^ed  aluminium.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin  opaque  six-sided  plates,  having  a  pale  copper-color,  and 
perfect  metallic  lustre. 

Bo&io  Oxide  and  Acid.* — There  is  but  one  oxide'  of  boron,  namely, 
boric  oxide,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  48  of  oxygen.  It  unites 
with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  borie  acid  and  metallic  borates. 

Baric  or  Boracic  Acid^  or  Hydrogen  Borate^  contains  11  parts  boron,  48 
oxygen,  and  8  hydrogen,  or  70  parts  boric  oxide,  and  64  water.  It  is  found 
in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  hot  yolcanie  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  whence  a 
large  supply  is  at  present  derived.  It  is  also  easily  made  by  decomposing 
with  sulphuric  acid  a  hot  solution  of  borax,  a  salt  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  consisting  of  sodium  borate. 

Boric  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  plates,  soluble  in  about  25 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat; 
the  acid  has  but  little  taste,  and  feebly  affects  vegetable  colors.  When 
heated,  it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  glassy  transparent  mass  of  anhydrous 
boric  oxide,  which  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides  with  great  ease.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burns  with  a  green  flame. 

Glassy  boric  oxide,  in  a  state  of  fusion  requires  for  its  dissipation  in 
vapor  a  very  intense  and  long-continued  heat ;  the  aqueous  solution  cannot, 
however,  be  evaporated  without  very  appreciable  loss  by  volatilization: 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  is  far  more  volatile  than  the  anhydrous 
oxide. 

By  heating  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort.  1  part  of  vitrified  boric  oxide,  2  of 
fluoi^spar,  and  12  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  gaseous  boron  Jluoridejf  may  be  obtained, 
and  received  in  glass  jars  standing  over  mercury.  It  is  a  transparent  gas,' 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  heavy ;  it  forms  a  dense  fume  in  the  air,  like 
the  fluoride  of  silicium. 

BoEON  NiTitiDB.|  —  This  compound,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  14 
of  nitrogen,  is  produced  by  heating  boric  oxide  with  metallic  cyanides,  or 

*  Boric  oxide,  B^.    Boric  acid,  BMm,  SHdO,  or  BOJLm. 
t  BF»  X  BN. 
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by  beating  to  brlgbt  redness  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniao  and  pure  anby- 
drous  borax.*  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  wnter,  infus* 
ible  and  non-Tolatile.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  it  yields  ammonia 
and  boric  oxide,f  and  likewise  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when 
fused  with  potash. 

Boron  Ohl&ridtl  was  formerly  belieyed  to  be  a  permanent  gas :  recent  re- 
searches have  proved  that  it  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  17^,  decomposed  by 
water,  with  prodoettnn  of  borio  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  fuming  strongly 
in  the  air.  It  may  be  most  easily  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  at  a  Tery  high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of  glassy 
boric  oxide  and  charcoal.  It  resembles  in  constitution  the  lower  chloride 
of  phosphorus. 

There  is  also  a  Bonm  bromide  {  of  similar  oonstitation. 


fauonnL 

Silieiom,  BometimM  called  silicon,  in  union  with  oxygen  oonstituting 
silica,  or  the  earth  of  flinta,  is  a  very  abundant  substance,  and  one  of  great 
importance.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  rocks 
and  mineral  masses  of  which  the  sucface  of  the  earth  is  composed.  The 
following  process  yields  silicium  most  readily.  The  double  fluoride  of  si- 
licium  and  potassium  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  nearly  it«  own  weight 
of  metallic  potassium;  violent  reaction  ensiiGs,  and  silicium  is  set  free. 
When  cold,  the  contenta  of  the  tube  are  put  into  cold  water,  which  removes 
the  saline  matter  and  any  residual  potassium,  and  leaves  the  silicium  un- 
touched. So  prepared,  silicium  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  destitute  of  lustre. 
Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns,  and  becomes  superficially  converted  into  silica. 
It  is  also  acted  upon  by  sulphur  and  by  chlorine.  When  silicium  is  strongly 
heated  in  a  eoyered  crucible,  its  properties  are  greatly  changed ;  it  becomes 
darker  in  color,  denser,  and  incombustible,  refusing  to  burn  even  when 
heated  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogcn  blowpipe. 

According  to  recent  researches  by  Wohler  and  Deville,  silicium,  like 
carbon,  is  capable  of  existing  in  th^ee  different  modifications.  The  modi- 
fication above  mentioned  corresponds  to  the  amorphous  variety  of  carbon 
(lampblack).  The  researches  just  quoted  hare  established  the  existence  of 
modifications  corresponding  to  the  diamond,  and  to  the  graphite  variety 
of  carbon.  The  diamond  modification  of  silicium  is  most  readily  obtained 
by  introducing  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  potassium 
silico-fluoride,  1  part  of  sodium  in  small  fragments,  and  1  part  of  granu- 
lated lino,  and  heating  to  perfect  fusion.  On  slowly  cooling,  there  is 
formed  a  button  of  tine,  cohered  and  interspersed  with  needle-nhaped 
crystals  consisting  of  octohedrons,  joined  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  This 
crystallized  silicium,  which  may  be  readily  freed  from  tine  by  treatment 
with  acids,  resembles  crystallised  hssmatite  in  color  and  appearance:  it 
oeratches  glass,  and  fuses  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  melting-point 

•      VtUf).2B^     +       2NHAa       =     2BN      -f     BjOa     +     2NaCl     +     40H, 
AtihTdroiM  Aminoniuiii         Boron  Bi>ric  Sodium  Wat«r. 

■odinm  iKinite.  chloride.  nitride.  oxide.  chloride. 

t         2BN  +        aOH,  =  2NH,  +  BA 

Boron  nitride.  Water.  Ammonia.  Boric  oxide. 
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of  out  iron.  The  graphite  modifioation  of  ailieinm  is  prepared  %;  fuglng, 
in  ft  UgsiUd  crucible,  6  p;irta  of  loluble  gUu  (potaisium  silioate),  10  parts 
of  cr/olile  {Bodium  itaii  aluminiam  fluoride),  with  1  part  of  aluminiuoi. 
On  treating  the  reeultiag  button  of  aluminium  with  hydrochloric  aoid,  the 
siliciuin  remnini  in  the  form  of  ecaly  cry Blals,  resembling  graphite,  but  of 
someiihat  brighter  color,  seratching  glasH,  like  the  preTiou*  modification. 
It  IB  infusible.     Its  speoiSe  gravity  is  2-49. 

_.  Silica,  or  Silidio  Oxidi.  —  Thisis  Iheonly  knoVDoiide; 

i^^.iw.  .^  contains  2H  parts  eilioium  and  32  parts  oxygen.*    Color- 

less transparent  rock-crystal  oonsisis  of  silica  rery  nearly 
in  n  state  of  purity;  common  quarti,  agate,  ohaleedoDy, 
flint,  and  scTeral  other  minerali,  are  alio  ohiefly  composed 
of  this  BubHtanee. 

The  experiment  about  to  be  described  furnishes  silica  in  a 

stale  of  complete  purity,  and  nt  llie  same  lime  eihihitB  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  properties  of  silicium  —  namely,  iIb  at- 

,    tract  ion  for  Buorine.    A  mixture  is  made  of  equal  parti  fiuor- 

1    spar  and  glass,  both  finely  powdered  and  introduced  into  a 

)    glaaa  flnsk,  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.     A  tolerably 

wide  bent  tube,  fitted  to  the  flask  by  a  cork,  paescB  to  the 

bottom  of  a  glass  jar,  into  which  enough  mercury  is  poured 

to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  tube.     The  jar  is  then  half  filled  with  water, 

and  heat  is  applied  to  the  flask. 

The  firet  effect  ie  the  disengagement  of  hydrofluoric  acid:  this  sub- 
stance, however,  finding  itself  in  coittact  with  (be  silica  of  the  powdered 
?1a8S,  undergoes  deCompOBition,  water  and  silicium  fluoride  being  produced, 
helatter  is  n  permanent  gas.  which  CMsapes  from  the  flask  by  the  bent  lube. 
By  contact  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  ia  in  turn  decomposed,  yield- 
ing silica,  which  separateo  in  a  beautiful  gelatinons  condition,  and  an  acid 
liquid,  which  ia  a  double  silicium  and  hydrogen  fluoride,  commonly  called 
hydrofluosilicic  or  Bilicofluorio  acid  f  The  mlica  may  be  collected  on  a 
cloth  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness  to  expel  waier. 

The  acid  liquid  is  kept  aB  a  teat  for  barium  and  potassium,  with  which 
it  forms  nearly  insoluble  precipitateB.  the  double  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
potaBBium  being  used,  ne  wnB  elated,  iu  the  preparation  of  silicium.  Sili- 
cium fluoride,  instead  of  being  eondensed  into  water,  may  be  collected  over 
mercury:  it  is  a  permanent  gas.  destitute  of  color,  and  very  heavy.  Ad- 
milled  into  the  air,  it  condenses  the  moisture  of  the  Utter,  giving  rise  to  a 
thick  white  cloud.  It  is  important  in  the  experiment  above  described  to 
keep  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube  from  touching  the  water  of  the  jar,  other- 
wise It  almost  instantly  becomes  stopped :  the  mercury  effects  this  object. 

Pure  silica  may  also  be  prepared  by  another  method,  which  is  very  in- 
structive, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  proceeding  adopted  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  all  siliceous  minerals.  Powdered  rock-cryatal  or  fine  sand  ia 
mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
miitnre  fnsed  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  cold,  the  glassy  mass  is  boiled 
with  water,  by  which  il  is  softened  and  almost  entirely  dissolved.  Ad  ex- 
<«M  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtered  Uqaid,  and  tha  wbola 
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eTaporated  to  complete  dryness.  Bj  this  trcAtment  the  gelatinous  silica 
thrown  down  by  the  acid  becomes  completely  insoluble,  and  remains  behind 
when  the  dry  saline  mass  is  treated  with  acidulated  water,  by  which  the 
alkaline  salts,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  and  many  other  bodies  which 
may  happen  to  bo  present,  are  remoTcd.  The  silica  is  washed,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness. 

The  most  prominent  characters  of  silica  are  the  following:  it  is  a  rery 
fine,  white,  tasteless  powder,  having  a  density  of  about  2*6(5,  fUsible  only 
by  the  oxy-hydrogon  blowpipe.  When  once  dried,  silica  is  not  sensibly 
soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids  (with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid). 
But  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  sili- 
cate, the  liberated  silica  remains  in  solution.  From  this  mixed  solution  of 
silica  and  potassium  chloride,  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  diffusion 
(oomp.  p.  149),  whereby  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  silica  in 
water  is  obtained.  This  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction :  it  presents, 
howerer,  but  little  stability.  When  kept  for  some  time,  it  gelatinizes,  the 
silica  separating  in  the  insoluble  modification.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  of  a  solution 
of  sali. 

Silica  is  essentially  an  acid  oxide,  forming  sn^s  with  basic  metallic 
oxides,  and  decomposing  all  salts  of  Tolatile  acids  when  heated  with  them. 
In  strong  alkaline  liquids  it  is  freely  soluble.  When  heated  with  bases, 
especially  those  which  are  capable  of  undergoing  fusion,  it  unites  with 
them  and  forms  salts,  which  are  sometimes  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  potassium  and  sodium  silicates,  when  the  proportion  of  base  ia  con- 
siderable. Common  glass  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates,  in  which  the 
reverse  of  this  happens,  the  silica  being  in  excess.  Even  glass,  however, 
is  slowly  acted  upon  by  water. 

Finely  divided  silica  is  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelnin. 

SiLiciUM  Htdbfdb,  or  SiLiCATEn  Hydrogen,  was  discovered  by  Buff  and 
Wohler,  who  obtained  this  gas  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  positive  pole  employed  consisting  of  alu- 
minium contsiining  silicium.  More  recently  Wohler  and  Martins  produced 
this  gas  by  treating  magnesium  containing  silicium  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Both  methods  yield  silicium  hydride  mixed  with  free  hydrogen.  Friedel 
and  Ladenburg,  however,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  further  on, 
have  obtained  it  pure,  and  shown  that  it  consists  of  28  parts  by  weight  of 
silicium  and  4  parts  of  hydrogen.*  Silicium  hydride  is  a  colorless  gas.  In 
the  impure  state,  as  obtained  by  the  two  processes  above  given,  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  burns  with  a 
white  flame  evolving  clouds  of  silica.  Pure  silicium  hydride,  however,  does 
not  ignite  spontaneously  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  on 
passing  a  bubble  of  air  into  the  rarefied  gns  standing  over  mercury,  it  takes 
fire,  and  yields  a  deposit  of  amorphous  silicium  mixed  with  silica.  On 
passing  silicium  hydride  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  silicium 
being  deposited. 

Compounds  op  Simcivm  and  Ohlortne.  —  Silicium  unites  directly  with 
chlorine,  forming  a  tetrachloride. f  This  compound  is  obtained  by  mixing 
finely  divided  silica  with  charcoal  powder  and  oil,  strongly  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  exposing  the  mass  so  obtained  in  a 
porcelain  tube  heated  to  full  redness,  to  the  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine 
gas.  A  good  condensing  arrangement,  supplied  with  ice-cold  water,  must 
be  connected  with  the  porcelain  tube.  The  product  is  a  colorless  and  very 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  50^,  of  pungent,  suffocating  odor.     In  contact 
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irilh  irater,  it  yields  hjdroohlorio  acid  and  gelslinoaa  gilica.     This  sub' 
stance  canlaias  '2S  paru  silicium  and  I4£  chlorine. 

When  hjidrochloric  acid  g»K  'a  passed  over  cryatalliied  silicium,  healed 
to  a  temperature  below  redness,  a  very  rolalile  inaammable  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  puHHed  by  dlatilialian.  has  the  composilion  of  iHidam 
hijdrotrkhloridc*  conlainjng  "JS  parls  eilicium,  1  hjdrogen,  and  106'6 
ohloriDS.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  white  oxy- 
genated body,  probably  liticium  hydrolricixi<ft,f  which  by  prolonged  contact 
with  water  ia  further  decomposed,  with  evoIutioD  of  by drogen  and  forma- 
tion of  silica. 

A  mixture  of  silicium  hydrotrichloride  and  bromine,  heated  (o  lOO"  in  a 
closed  Tessel,  becomes  dark-colored,  and  is  couierled  into  the  bromotri- 
chloride.  J 

Silicium  telra&romide.i   obtained  like  the  tetrachloride,  t 
eonpound,  but  is  less  Tolalile. 
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PhospboruB  in  tbe  state  of  phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  the  ancient 
nnstratifled  rocks,  and  in  the  lavas  of  modern  origin.  As  Ihese  disintegnte 
and  crumble  down  into  fertile  soil,  the  phoBphates  pass  inio  the  organism 
of  plants,  and  ultimately  into  the  bodies  of  the  animals  to  which  these 
latior  serve  for  food.  The  earthy  phosphates  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  structure  of  Ihe  animal  frame,  by  communicating  stiffness  and  in- 
flexibility to  the  bony  skelelon. 

Phosphorus  was  discoYcrcd  in  1669  by  Brandt,  of  Hamburg,  who  pre- 
pared it  from  urine.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  now 
adopted.  Thoroughly  oalcincd  bones  are  reduced  lo  powder,  and  mixed 
with  two  thirds  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water:  Ibis  miilure,  after  sluoding  some  hours,  is  filtered,  and 
the  nearly  insoluble  calcium  sulphate  is  washed. 
'■i'' '**-  The  liquid  is  then  cTsporated  to  a  eyrupy  con- 

sistence, mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  and  tbe 
desiccatioQ  compleled  !□  an  iron  vessel  exposed 
lo  a  high  temperature.  When  quite  dry.  il  is 
transferred  to  a  stoneware  retorl,  to  which  a 
wide,  bent -tube  ia  luted,  dipping  a  little  way 
inio  the  water  conlnincd  in  the  receiver.  A 
narrow  tube  serves  to  give  issue  to  the  gases, 
which  are  conveyed  to  a  chimney.  This  matiU' 
faclure  is  now  conducted  on  a  very  Urge  scale, 
Ihe  consumption  of  phosphorus,  for  the  appar- 
ently trifling  article  of  inslanlnneous-light 
malches,  being  sometbitig  prodigious. 

Phosphorus,  when  pure,  very  much  resembles 
in  appearance  imperfectly  bleached  wax,  and  is 
soft  and  flexible  at  common  temperatures.  Ila 
density  is  l'T7,  and  that  of  its  vapor  i-Sn.  air  being  unily,  or  62  referred 
to  hydrogen  as  unily.  Itmel(sat44''  {111"  F.).  and  boils  al  280°  (eSC  P.). 
On  slowly  cooling  melted  phosphorns,  well  formed  dodecahedrons  are  some- 
times obtained.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  usually  kept  immersed  in 

■SIEICl.  tSiiHiOi-  :SiBi€1,,  iSBtr 
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ih%t  liquid,  but  dicmoWes  in  oils,  in  native  naphtha,  and  espeeially  in  car- 
bon bisulphide.  When  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame, 
generating  phosphoric  oxide.  Phosphorus  is  exceedingly  inflammable;  it 
sometimes  takes  fire  bj  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  demands  great  care  in 
its  management;  a  blow  or  hard  rub  will  very  often  kindle  it.  A  stick  of 
pho3p'.ioru9  held  in  the  air  always  appears  to  emit  a  whitish  smoke,  which 
in  the  d.&rk  is  luminous.  This  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  a  slow  combustion 
which  the  phosphorus  UAdergoes  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  upon  it 
depends  one  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  analysis  of  air,  as  already 
described.  It  is  singular  that  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  may  be 
entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  defiant  gas,  or 
the  vapor  of  ether,  or  some  essential  oil;  phosphorus  may  even  be  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  vapor  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  considerable 
quantity.  Neither  does  the  action  go  on  in  pure  oxygen — |tt  least,  at  the 
temperature  of  15-5''  (60°  F.^,  which  is  very  remarkable;  but  if  the  gas 
be  rarefied,  or  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  oxidation 
is  set  up. 

A  very  remarkable  modification  of  this  element  is  known  by  the  name  of 
amorphout  phoMphorui.  It  was  discovered  by  Schrotter,  and  may  be  made 
by  exposing  common  phosphorus  for  fifty  hours  to  a^temperature  of  from 
240°  to  250°,  (464°-482  F°.5i  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  unable  to  act  chem- 
ically upon  it.  At  this  temperature  it  becomes  red  and  opaque,  and  insol- 
uble in  carbon  bisulphide,  whereby  it  may  be  separated  from  ordinary 
phosphorus.  It  may  be  obtained  in  compact  masses  when  common  phos- 
phorus is  kept  for  eight  days  at  a  constant  high  temperature.  It  is  a  coher- 
ent, reddish-brown,  infusible  substance,  of  specific  gravity  between  2-089 
and  2-106.  It  does  not  become  luminous  in  the  dark  until  its  temperature 
is  raised  to  about  200°,  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  When  heated  to  260°  (500°  F.),  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary 
phosphorus. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxygen. 

When  phosphorus  is  melted  beneath  the  surface  of  hot  water,  and  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  forced  upon  it  from  a  bladder,  combustion  ensues, 
and  the  phosphorus  is  converted  in  great  part  into  a  brick-red  powder, 
which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  peculiar  oxide  of  phosphorus;  but 
Schrotter  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mixture,  consisting  chiefly  of  amorphous 
phosphorus. 

There  are  two  definite  oxides  of  phosphorus,  in  which  the  quantities  of 
oxygen  united  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  are  to  one  another  as 
8  to  6,*  vis. : 

Gompoflltton  by  weight. 


Phosphoms. 

Oxygen. 

62 

+ 

48 

62 

+ 

80 

Phosphorus  Trioxide,  or  Phosphorous  oxide 
Phosphorus  Pentoxide,  or  Phosphoric  oxide 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides  to 
form  salts,  called  phosphites  and  phosphates  respectively ;  the  hydrogen  salts 
being  also  called  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  also  another 
oxygen-acid  of  phosphorus,  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen, 
caUed  hypophosphorous  add,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  anhydrous 
oxide. 

Jffypophosphorous  Aeidf — When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 

*  In  symbols:  — 

Phosphoroos  oxide      ....        P/)^ 

Phosphoric  oxide P|tO^ 

t  Hypophosphorons  acid  PO|Ha. 
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potash  or  baryta,  water  is  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  phosphoretted  hy* 
drogcn,  phosphoric  acid,  and  hypophosphorous  acid;  the  first  escapes  as 
gas,  and  the  two  acids  remain  as  barium  salts.*  By  filtration  the  soluble 
hypophosphite  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  phosphate.  On  adding  to 
the  liquid  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  precipitate  the  base, 
the  hypophosphorous  acid  is  obtained  in  solution.  By  eyaporation  it  may 
be  reduced  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  acid  is  very  prone  to  absorb  more 
oxygen,  and  is  therefore  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent.  All  its  salts  are 
soluble  in  water. 

Phosphorous  Oxidb  is  formed  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in 
the  atmosphere ;  or  by  burning  that  substance  by  means  of  a  very  limited 
supply  of  dry  air,  in  which  case  it  is  anhydrous,  and  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  white  powder.  Phosphorous  add  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
adding  water  to  the  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  when  mutual  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  being  transferred  to  the  phosphorus, 
generating  phosphorous  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine,  giving  rise  to 
hydrochloric  acid.f  By  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue,  on  cooling,  crystallizes. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  very  deliquescent  and  very  prone  to  attract  oxygen 
and  pass  into  phosphoric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  resolved 
into  phosphoric  acid  and  pure  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  composed 
of  110  parts  of  phosphorous  oxide  and  54  parts  of  water,  or,  81  phosphorus, 
48  oxygen,  and  3  hydrogen.  | 

The  phosphites  are  of  little  importance. 

Phosphobic  Oxide  (also  called  Anhydrous  Phosphoric  Aeid^  or  Phosphoric 
Anhydride).  —  When  phosphorus  is  burned  under  a  bell-jar  by  the  aid  of  a 
oopious  supply  of  dry  air,  snow-like  phosphoric  oxide  is.  produced  in  great 
quantity.  This  substance  exhibits  as  much  attraction  for  water  as  sulphuric 
oxide :  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  it  deliquesces  to  a  liquid,  and 
when  thrown  into  water,  combines  with  the  latter  with  explosive  violence. 
The  water  then  taken  up  cannot  again  be  separated. 

When  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  which 
a  receiver  is  connected,  and  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  added  singly, 
taking  care  to  suffer  the  violence  of  the  action  to  subside  between  each 
addition,  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized  to  its  maximum,  and  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.  By  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  acid,  transferring 
the  residue  in  the  retort  to  a  platinum  vessel,  and  then  cautiously  raising 
the  heat  to  redness,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  pure.  This  is  the  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

A  third  method  consists  in  taking  the  acid  calcium  phosphate  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bone-earth,  precipitating  it  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia  carbonate,  separating  by  a  filter  the  insoluble  calcium- 
salt,  and  then  evaporating  and  igniting  in  a  platinum  vessel  the  mixed 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Phosphoric  acid  alone  remains 
behind.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  One  of 
the  most  advantageous  methods  of  preparing  phosphoric  acid  on  the  large 
scale  in  a  state  of  purity  is  to  burn  phosphorus  in  a  stream  of  dry  atmos- 
pheric air,  by  the  aid  of  a  proper  apparatus,  not  difficult  to  contrive,  in 
which  the  process  may  be  carried  on  continuously.     The  phosphoric  oxide 

•         P.        +       SBallflOi        +        <IH«0        =       8BaH4(PO|),        +        2PHs 
Phospnonu.         BArinm  Water.  Barium  Hjdrogrn 

hydrate.  hydrophoephite.         phosphide. 

t        PCI,  +         30H,        =        PO,H,        +        3HCI 

Phosphorus  Water.  Phosphorous     Hydrochloric 

trichloride.  acid.  add. 

X  Pi0|.80aa        =:        2P0kIIa. 
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obtained  may  be  preserred  in  that  state,  or  converted  into  hydrate  or 
glacial  acid,  by  the  addition  of  water  and  subsequent  fusion  in  a  platinum 
Tessel.  The  glucial  phosphoric  acid  is  exceeilingly  deliquescent,  and  re- 
quires to  be  kept  in  a  clos*ely  stopped  bottle.  It  contains  14J  parts  of  phos- 
phoric oxide  and  18  parts  of  water,  or  31  phosphorus,  48  oxygen,  and  I 
hydrogen  ♦ 

Phosphoric  oxide  is  readily  volatiliiedf  and  may  be  sublimed  by  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp.  The  acid  may  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible  at  a  red  heat;  at  this  temperature,  it  otoItcs  considerable  quan- 
tities of  vapor,  but  is  still  far  from  its  boiling-point.  Phosphoric  acid  is  a 
very  powerful  acid:  being  less  volatile  than  sulphuric  acid,  it  expels  the 
latter  at  higher  temperatures,  Although  it  is  displaced  by  sulphuric  acid 
at  the  common  temperature.  Its  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and 
reddens  litmus-paper;  it  is  not  poisonous. 

The  best  reagent  for  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid  is  molybdate  of 
ammonia.  A  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  redissolved.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  is  then  added  to 
this  solution.  If  phosphoric  acid  be  present,  the  liquid  becomes  yellow, 
and  a  yellow  deposit,  consisting  of  molybdic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
ammonia,  is  formed,  even  if  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  bo  very  small. 

There  are  few  bodies  that  present  a  greater  degree  of  interest  to  the 
chemist  than  this  substance :  the  changes  its  compounds  undergo  by  the 
action  of  heat,  chiefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  admirable  researches  of 
Professor  Graham,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  saline  compounds. 

CompouiuU  of  Photphorua  and  Hydrogen, 

Phosphorus  Tbihtdridb.  —  Phosphinb.  —  Phosphorettbd  Hydroobn. 
This  body  is  analogous  in  some  of  its  chemical  relations  to  ammoniacal 
gas :  its,  alkaline  properties  are,  however,  much  weaker. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  pliosphorous  acid  in  a 
small  retort,  the  acid  being  then  resolved  into  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
and  phosphoric  aeid.f 

Thus  obtained,  the  gas  has  a  density  of  1*24.  It  contains  31  parts  phos- 
phorus and  3  parts  hydrogen,  and  is  so  constituted  that  every  two  volumes 
contain  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus  vapor, 
condensed  into  two  volumes.  It  possesses  a  highly  disagreeable  odor  of 
garlic,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame, 
forming  water  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoretted  Hydrogen  may  also  be  produced  by  boiling  together,  in  a 
retort  of  small  dimensions,  caustic  potash  or  slaked  lime,  water,  and  phos- 
phorus: the  vessel  should  be  filled  to  the  neck,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  made  to  dip  into  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  In  the  reaction 
which  ensues,  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  both  its  elements  combine 
with  the  phosphorus. 

--,  f  Hydrogen -_:=:^ Phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

water     .      \  Oxygen  „__ 


Phosphorus 

Phosphorus 

Lime  ^^*  o.^^/>;y»i,i  hypophosphite.} 

t      4P0»H,        =  Pn,       -I-       SPOflls 

Phosphurotui  Phosphine.        Phospuoric 

acid.  «cid. 

t           P,        +  SGaHA        +        fiOH,        =        2PHs        +        SP^CaH* 

Phoiphonis.  Oildum                Water.             Phcwplilne.          CHlclnm  hypo- 
hydmtA.                                                                        piKMphlte. 
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The  phospboretted  hydrogen  prepared  by  the  latter  process  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  when  admitted  into  the  air 
or  into  oxygen  gas ;  with  the  latter,  the  experiment  is  very  beautiful,  but 
requires  caution :  the  bubbles  should  be  admitted  singly.  When  kept  over 
water  for  some  time,  the  gas  loses  this  property,  without  otherwise  suflfcr- 
ing  any  appreciable  change ;  but  if  dried  by  calcium  chloride,  it  may  be 
kept  unaltered  for  a  much  longer  time.  M.  Paul  Th^nard  has  shown  that 
the  spontaneous  combustibility  of  the  gas  arises  from  the  presence  of  the 
yapor  of  a  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  which  can  be  procured  in  small 
quantity,  by  conveying  the  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  calcium 
phosphide  through  a  tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  This  substance 
forms  a  colorless  liquid  of  high  refractive  power  and  very  great  volatility. 
It  does  not  freeze  at — 17*8^  (0®  F.)  In  contact  with  air,  it  inflames  instantly, 
and  its  vapor  in  very  small  quantity  communicates  spontaneous  inflamma- 
bility to  pure  phospboretted  hydrogen,  and  to  all  other  combustible  gases. 
It  is  decomposed  by  light  into  gaseous  phospboretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
solid  phosphide  which  is  often  seen  on  the  inside  of  jars  containing  gas 
which,  by  exposure  to  light,  has  lost  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflam- 
mation. Strong  acids  occasion  its  instantaneous  decomposition.  It  is  as 
unstable  as  hydrogen  dioxide.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pure  phospbo- 
retted hydrogen  gas  itself  becomes  spontaneously  inflammable  if  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water.* 

Phospboretted  hydrogen  decomposes  several  metallic  solutions,  giving 
rise  to  precipitates  of  insoluble  phosphides.  With  hydriodic  acid  it  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  somewhat  resembling  sal-ammoniac. 

Compounch  of  Photphortu  with  Chlorine, 

Phosphorus  forms  two  chlorides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides, 
the  quantities  of  chlorine  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus 
being  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  6. 

Phosphorus  Tbichlobidb,  or  Phosphobous  CHLOBiDE,f  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  sulphur  bichloride,  by  gently  heating  phosphorus  in 
dry  chlorine  gas,  the  phosphorus  being  in  excess;  or  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  phosphorus  over  fragments  of  calomel  (mercurous  chloride)  contained 
in  a  glass  tube,  and  strongly  heated.  It  is  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  which 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  has  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.45.  Thrown  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  that  liquid,  and  is 
slowly  decomposed,  yielding  phosphorous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.|  It 
contains  31  parts  phosphorus  and  106*5  parts  chlorine. 

Phosphobus  Pentachlobide,  or  Phosphobtc  Chi:.obii>e,2  is  formed  when 
phosphorus  is  burned  in  excess  of  chlorine.  Pieces  of  phosphorus  are  in- 
troduced into  a  large  tubulated  retort,  which  is  then  filled  with  dry  chlorine 
gas.  The  phosphorus  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  pale  fiame,  forming  a 
white  volatile  crystalline  sublimate,  which  is  the  pentaohloride.  It  maybe 
obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  into 
the  preceding  liquid  trichloride,  which  becomes  gradually  converted  into 
a  solid  crystalline  mass.  Phosphorus  pentaohloride  is  decomposed  by- 
water,  yielding  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids  || 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phvn..  3d  mrfn,  xlv.  5     Aocordinfr  to  M  P.  Tli€nard,  the  liquid  phosphide  of 
hydrogen  contains  Plf^  nnd  the  solid  PgH.    The  gaa  Is  represented  by  the  formula  PHg. 

tPCl* 

t  »T1s    +    80H,    =    SHCl    +    PO^H,. 

jfPOIs. 

I  PC1«    +    40Hs    =    SHCl    +    POiHa. 
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Phosphorvs  Oxtchlokidb.* — When  phosphorus  penUchloride  is  heated 
with  a  quautity  of  water  insufficient  to  coavert  it  into  phosphoric  acid,  it 
yielJs,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid*  a  compound  of  pliosphorus,  chlo' 
rine,  and  oxygen.  This  body  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  the  pen- 
tachloride  with  dehycirated  oxalic  acid,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phorus  pentachloride  and  phosphoric  oxide.  Phosphorus  oxychloride  is  a 
colorless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '7,  possessing  a  very  pungent  odor,  and  boiling 
«t  110^  (280^  F.).  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

A  nUphochloride  f  of  analogous  composition  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  pentachloride.  It  is  a  .colorless,  oily  liquid, 
decomposed  by  water. 

Two  bromideg  of  phonphorut^  an  oxybromfde  and  a  sulphobromidty  are  known, 
corresponding  in  composition  and  properties  with  the  chlorine  compounds, 
and  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

Phosphorus  forms  also  two  iodide9,%  containing  81  parts  of  phosphorus 
with  2  X  127  and  8  X  127  parts  of  iodine.  The  latter  is  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  trichloride;  the  former  has  no  chlorine  representative. 
Both  these  compounds  are  obtained  by  dissolving  phosphorus  and  iodine 
together  in  carbon  blsulphidot  s.nd  cooling  the  liquid  till  crystals  nre  de- 
posited. Whatever  proportions  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  may  be  used, 
these  two  compounds  always  crystallize  out,  mixed  with  excess  either  of 
iodine  or  of  phosphorus. 

The  di'iodide  melts  at  110®  (2B0®  F.),  forming  a  red  liquid  which  condenses 
to  a  light  red  solid  The  tn-iodide  melt«  at  55®  (181®  F),  and  crystallizes 
on  cooling  in  well  defined  prisms.  Both  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding 
hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids,  the  di-iodide  also  depositing  yellow 
flakes  of  phosphorus. 

Compoundt  of  Photphortu  with  Sulphur  and  Selenium. 

SvLPHiDBS. — ^When  ordinary  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  heated  together 
in  the  dry  state,  or  melted  together  under  water,  combination  tAkes  place 
between  them,. attended  with  vivid  combustion  and  often  with  violent  ex- 
plosion. When  amorphous  phosphorus  is  used,  the  reaction  is  not  explosive, 
though  still  very  rapid. 

Six  compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  been  prepared,  contain- 
ing the  following  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  J 

Compofrition  by  wHght. 


Phosphorus.  Sulphur. 

Hemisulphide 31  -f  8 

Monosulphide 81  -f  ^^ 

Sesquisulphide 81  -j-  24 

Trisulphide 81  -f  ^^ 

Pentasulphide 81  -f  ^ 

Dodecasulphide          .        .         .        .  31  -f  192 

The  fourth  and  fifth  are  analogous  to  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  oxides 
respectively;  the  others  have  no  known  analogues  in  the  oxygen  series. 
They  may  all  be  formed  by  heating  the  two  bodies  together  in  the  required 
proportions:  but  the  trisulphide  and  pentasulphide  are  more  ca8ily  pre- 
pared by  warming  the  monosulphide- with  additional  proportions  of  sulphur. 
Moreover,  the  two  lower  sulphides  exhibit  isomeric  modifications,  each 
being  capable  of  existing  as  a  colorless  liquid  and  as  a  red  solid.     The 

•  P0C1»  t  PSCl,.  J  Plj  and  PI,. 

|P4a.      PA      P4S51.      PA,      PA.      andPAf 
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mono-,  iri-,  and  pentasulphides  of  phosphorus  unite  with  metallic  sulphides, 
forming  sulphur-salts.* 

Sblenides  of  Phosphorus,  f  analogous  in  composition  to  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  sulphides  above  mentioned,  are  produced  by  heat- 
ing ordinary  phosphorus  and  selenium  together  in  the  required  proportions 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  hemiselenide  is  a  dark-yellow,  oily, 
fetid  liquid,  solidifying  at  12^;  the  other  compounds  are  dark-red  solids. 
The  mono-,  tri-,  and  pentaselenides  unite  with  metallic  selenides,  forming 
selenium-salts  analogous  to  the  sulphur-salts  above  mentioned. 

*  Copper  Hjpoflulphophoephite  V^fin  zz  CnSJP^S. 
Gopper  Snlphopho6phite  PsS^Cu  =  CuS-PsSg. 
Ck>pper  8ttlphopho0phate  P^Si^a  =  CuS.P^ 

t  PSe,  PaSe,  P^Set,  and  P|8%. 


OH  THE  GEHERAL  PRIVCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHT. 

THE  study  of.  the  non-metallic  elements  can  be  pushed  to  a  yery  consider- 
able extent,  and  a  large  amount  of  precise  and  exceedingly  important 
information  acquired,  without  much  direct  reference  to  the  great  funda' 
mental  laws  of  chemical  union.  The  subject  cannot  be  discussed  in  this 
manner  completely,  as  will  be  obvious  from  frequent  cases  of  anticipation 
in  many  of  the  foregoing  foot-notes:  still,  much  may  be  done  by  this  simple 
method  of  proceeding.  The  bodies  themselves,  in  their  combinations,  fur- 
nish admirable  illustrations  of  the  general  laws  referred  to;  but  the  study 
of  their  leading  characters  and  relations  does  not  of  necessity  invoWe  a 
previous  knowledge  of  th  se  laws  themselves 

It  is  thought  that  by  such  an  arrangement  the  comprehension  of  these 
very  important  general  principles  may  become,  in  some  measure,  facili* 
tated  by  constant  reference  to  examples  of  combinations,  the  elements  and 
products  of  which  have  already  been  described.  So  much  more  difficult  is 
it  to  gain  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  proposition  of  great  generality 
from  a  simple  enunciation,  than  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  same  law 
when  illustrated  by  a  single  good  and  familiar  instance. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
matters  should  be  discussed:  the  metallic  compounds  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  establishment  of  some  general  principle,  some  connecting  link, 
becomes  indispensable.  The  doctrines  of  equivalence  and  combining  pro- 
portions, and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  saline  compounds, 
supply  this  deficiency. 

THE  LAWS  OF  COMBINATION  BY  WEIGHT. 

(1.)  Coriitaney  of  Composition. — This  is  the  main  distinction  between 
chemical  combination  and  meohanical  mixture,  or  that  kind  of  adhesion 
which  gives  rise  to  the  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid.  Metnls  may  bo  fused 
together  to  fofm  alloys;  water  may  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  alcohol  with 
ether,  and  different  oils  one  with  the  other,  in  any  proportions  whatever, 
the  mixture  always  exhibiting  progertije^ iatGriUfiiiiiLt.f>  between  those  of  its 
Constituents,  and  in  regular  gradation  according  to  the  quantity  of  each 
that  may  be  present;  a  solid  body  may  be  dis*<olved  in  a  liquid  —  salt  or 
sugar  in  water,  for  example  —  in  any  proportion  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
solution  likewise  exhibiting  a  regular  gradation «of  physical  properties, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  taken  up.  But  in  a  true  chemical 
compound,  the  properties  of  the  constituent  elements  admit  of  no  variation 
whatever.  Water,  whether  obtainc«l  from  natural  sources,  or  formed  by 
direct  combination  of  its  elements,  alway»  contains  in  HM)  part.s,  88-9  parts 
of  oxygen  and  11-1  parts  of  hydrogen ;  and  a  piece  of  flint,  or  rock-crystal, 
obtained  from  any  part  of  the  world,  invariably  contains  46-6  per  cent,  of 
silicium  to  53-4  of  oxygen.  When-  two  or  more  compounds  are  formed  of 
the  same  elements,  as  theoxidc.<»  of  carbon  and  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus 
(pp  1G4,  216),  there  is  no  p;ra(liiftl  h1t*n«linp  of  one  into  the  other,  as  in  the 
ca*e  of  mixtures;  but  each  compound  is  sharply  defined  and  separated,  as 
it  were,  from  the  others  by  an  impassable  gulf,  exhibiting  properties  dis- 
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tinct  from  those  of  the  others,  and  of  the  elements  themselyes  in  the  sepn- 
riite  state.  Thus  of  the  two  oxides  of  carbon^  the  monoxide  is  an  inflam- 
mable gas,  lighter  than  air,  and  not  absorbed  by  solution  of  potash,  whereas 
the  dioxide  is  non-inflammable,  heavier  than  air,  and  easily  absorbed  bj 
potash ;  and  both  compounds  differ  entirely  in  their  characters,  both  from 
carbon  and  from  oxygen  in  the  free  stnte. 

The  composition  of  chemical  compounds  is  ascertained,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  analysis,  and  in  some  cases  also  by  synthesis.  The  results  are 
usually  stated  in  percentages  (thus,  100  parts  of  zinc  oxide  contain  80  1 
parts  zinc  and  19  9  oxygen),  which  for  many  purposes  is  as  convenient  a 
method  as  can  b^adopted.  But  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  compo- 
sition of  several  compounds  of  the  same  elements,  or  of  the  compounds 
formed  by  one  element  with  several  others,  it  is  more  convenient  to  start 
with  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  first  element,  and  specify  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  the  other  element  or  elements  which  combine  with  it.  This  will 
be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  following  tabular  statements  of  the  com- 
position of  the  five  nitrogen  oxides  already  described,  first,  in  percentages, 
secondly,  by  stating  the  several  quantities  of  oxygen  which  unite  with  100 
parts  of  nitrogen. 


In  100  parts. 

With  constant  qnantfty 
of  Nitrogen. 

Monoxide 
Dioxide    . 
Trioxide 
Tetroxide 
Pentoxide 

Nitrogen. 

68»64 
.     46-67 

86.85 
.     80-44 

25-98 

> 
Oxygen. 

86-36 

68-88 

6815 

69-56 

74-07 

Nitrogen. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Oxygen. 
176 
860 
625 
700 
876 

The  numbers  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table  do  not  exhibit  any  simple 
relation;  but  on  looking  to  the  riglit-hand  side,  it  is  immediately  seen  that 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6.  And  this  leads  us  to  the 
second  general  law  of  chemical  combination,  viz. : 

(2.)  The  Law  of  Muttiples.  —  This  law  may  be  thus  stated:  If  two  ele- 
ments, A  and  B,  are  capable  of  uniting  in  several  proportions,  the  quan- 
tities of  B  which  unite  with  a  given  quantity  of  A,  usually  bear  a  simple 
relation  to  one  another,  such  as : 

A  +  B,         A  -f  2B,         A  -f  SB,         A  -f-  4B.  &o. ; 
or,  2A  -f  8B,         2A  -f  5B,         2A  -f  7B,  &c. ; 
or,  A     -h  B,  A  4-  8B,  A  +  6B,  &c. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  law  are  afforded  by  the  compounds  of  the 
non-metallic  elements  one  with  the  other;  as.  for  example,  the  oxides  of 
hydrogen,  carbon,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  the  chlorides  of 
phosphorus,  &c  ;  and  still  more  numerous  examples  will  be  met  with,  in 
treating  of  the  compounds  of  metals  with  non-metallic  elements. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  more  complex  relations  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent.  The  compounds  of  carbon  and  h.vdrogen,  for  example, 
are  very  numerous;  and  on  comparing  together  the  quantities  of  hydrogen 
H,  which  unite  with  a  fixed  qmintity  of  Carbon  C,  we  meet  with  such  rela- 
tions as  5C  -f-  17H,  7C  +  16H.  IIC  +  24H,  16C.-f  32H,  &c.  In  short,  the 
simple  relations  above  mentioned  must  be  looked  upon  merely  as  particular 
instances  of  a  large  number  of  possible  relations,  although  thfey  happen  to 
hold  good  with  reference  to  a  considerable  number  of  important  compounds. 
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(8.)  Law  of  Equivalents.  — If  a  body  A  unites  with  certain  ether  bodies 
B,  C,  D,  then  the  quantities  B,  C,  D,  which  combine  with  A,  or  certain 
simple  multiples  of  them,  represent  for  the  most  part  the  proportions  in 
which  they  can  unite  amongst  themselves. 

For  example,  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  are  known  to  unite  with  the 
following  quantities  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c. : 

Oxygen 8 


Hydrogen     . 
Nitrogen  . 
Carbon 

1 

14 
6 

Sulphur    .         . 
Phosphorus 
Chlorine  . 

8 

lOJ  or  V 
86*5 

Iodine  .         •        .         . 

26*  or  4» 

Potassium 

89 

Iron      .         •        .        . 

28 

Copper 

Lead     .        .        .        . 

81-7 
103-5 

SiWer 

108 

&e.  &c 

And  it  is  found,  moreover,  that  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  in  the  pro- 
portions I  to  86*6;  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  1  to  2X8;  chlorine  and  silver, 
35-5  to  108;  iodine  and  potassium,  127  parts  of  the  former  to  89  of  the 
latter,  &c. ;  phosphorus  and  chlorine,  81  parts  of  the  former  to  8  x  85*5  and 
6x85  5  of  the  latter,  &c. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  relative  quantities  of  the  elements  contained  In 
all  known  chemical  compounds,  it  is  found:  1.  That  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  elements  which  combine  with  one  another  in  one  proportion  only. 
2.  That  by  far  the  greater  number  of  elements  are  capable  of  uniting  in 
two  or  more  proportions.  The  elements  of  the  former  class  may  be  con- 
veniently called  monogena,  those  of  the  \tLtter  poly  gent.* 

Hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  in  the  proportion  of  1  part,  by  weight,  of 
the  former,  to  35-6  parts  of  the  latter,  and  in  no  other.  The  same  quantity 
of  chlorine  combines  with  89-1  parts  of  potassium,  28  of  sodium,  and  108 
of  silver.  These  several  quantities  of  sodium,  potassium,  nnd  silver,  are 
capable  of  saturating  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine  that  is  saturated  by  1 
part  of  hydrogen.  They  are,  therefore,  in  this  respect  equivalent  to  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  to  each  other.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  made 
directly  to  replace  one  another  in  combination  with  chlorine.  Thus,  when 
sodium  or  potassium  is  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  hydrogen  is  set 
free,  and  sodium  or  potassium  chloride  is  formed,  23  parts  of  sodium  or 
89-1  parts  of  potassium  always  taking  the  place  of  I  part  of  hydrogen. 
Again,  when  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  mixed  with  silver  nitrate,  the 
sodium  and  silver  change  places,  forming  a  polution  of  sodium  nitrate  and 
a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride;  and  in  this  case  108  parts  of  silver  take 
the  place  of  28  parts  of  sodium.  The  above-mentioned  quantities  of  hy- 
drogen, chlorine,  sodium,  potAssium,  and  silver,  are  therefore  called  equiva- 
lent weighte. 

There  are  a  few  other  monogenic  elements,  the  nnmes  and  equivalent 
weights  of  which  are  given,  together  with  the  preoeding,  in  the  following 
table: 

*  Erionmeyer,  '*  Lohrbneh  der  orgRnJichen  Gh«inle." 
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Hydrogen      . 

.      1 

Potassium  . 

.      89-1 

Chlorine    . 

.     85-6 

Sodium   . 

28 

Bromine 

.    80 

Lilhiiim 

7 

Fluorine    . 

19 

Csssium  •        • 

188 

Silver     . 

108 

Rubidium   . 

.       86-4 

All  other  elements  are  polygenic,  uniting  with  the  monogens  and  with 
one  another  in  more  than  one  proportion.  With  regard  to  these  elements 
the  question  of  equiyalence  appears  at  first  to  be  somewhat  indeterminate; 
in  fact,  according  to  the  idea  of  equiTalency  aboye  defined,  the  equivalent 
value  of  a  polygenic  element  must  vary  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  it  unites  with  others.  Thus  iron  forms  two  chlorides,  containing  28 
and  18f  parts  of  iron  to  35.5  parts  of  chlorine.  Either  of  these  quantities 
of  iron  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen ;  in 
other  words,  as  the  equivalent  weight  of  iron.  Again,  1  part  of  hydrogen 
unites  with  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  and  with  16  parts  to  form  hy- 
drogen dioxide.  Which  of  these  is  the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  ?  The 
former  number  has  perhaps  the  best  right  to  be  so  regarded,  because  water 
is  a  more  stable  compound  than  hydrogen-dioxide,  and,  moreover,  8  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  frequently  take  the  place  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  in 
processes  of  oxidation,  as  when  alcohol,  a  compound  of  12  parts  carbon,  8 
hydrogen,  and  8  oxygen,  is  oxidised  to  acetic  acid,  containing  12  parts  car- 
bon, 2  hydrogen,  and  16  oxygen.  But  what  number  shall  we  fix  upon  as 
the  equivalent  of  nitrogen  ?  This  element  forms  only  one  compound  with 
hydrogen,  namely,  ammonia,  which  contains  14  parts  of  nitrogen  to  8  of 
hydrogen,  or  4f  nitrogen  to  1  hydrogen.  Accordingly,  the  equivalent  weight 
of  nitrogen  appears  to  be  4),  and,  in  fact,  this  quantity  of  nitrogen  can  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  in  many  organic  compounds. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen,  we  find  that 
these  elements  unite  in  five  difi'erent  proportions,  8  parts  of  oxygen  (which 
we  have  seen  to  be  in  most  cases  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen)  uniting 
with  14,  7,  y,  |,  or  y  parts  of  nitrogen,  either  of  which  numbers  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen.  Lastly,  with 
regard  to  carbon,  the  problem  appears  still  more  indefinite,  inasmuch  as 
that  element  forms  with  hydrogen  a  very  large  number  of  compounds,  and 
appears  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  it  in  almost  any  proportion. 

We  may,  however,  obtain  a  set  of  comparable  values  by  assuming  as  the 
equivalent  weight  of  each  polygenic  element,  the  tmalleat  quantity  of  it  which 
unites  with  1  part  of  hydrogen,  or  with  85-5  of  chlorine,  or  generally  with 
the  equivalent  weight  of  any  monogenic  element.  Thus  of  all  the  compounds 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  marsh-gas,  or  methane,  which  is  composed  of  12 
parts  carbon  to  4  hydrogen,  or  8  parts  carbon  to  1  hydrogen,  contains  the 
largest  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  proportion  to  the  carbon;  in  other  words, 
8  parts  of  carbon  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  can  unite  with  1  part  of 
hydrogen  This,  then,  we  shall  regard  as  the  equivalent  weight  of  carbon ; 
and  by  similar  considerations  the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  will  be  found 
to  be  8,  that  of  sulphur  16,  of  nitrogen  4f  or  y ,  of  phosphorus  V  o'  H^  o^ 
iron  18},  of  lead  103-5,  &o. 

Atomic  Weights.  —  Let  us  now  compare  the  hydrogen  compounds  of 
monogenic  and  polygenic  elements,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  hydrogen  contained  in  them  may  be  replaced  by  other  elements.  Com- 
pare first  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  acted 
upon  by  certain  metals,  as  sodium,  zinc,  or  magnesium,  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  the  chlorine  enters  into  combination  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  metal;  thus  86-5  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(=  1  part  hydrogen  +  36'6  chlorine)  and  23  sodium  yield  1  part  of  free 
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fiydrogen  and  23  4-  ^^'^  (^  58  6)  sodium  chloride;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  expulsion  of  part  of  the  hydrogen,  or  the  formation  of  a  compound 
containing  both  hydrogen  and  metal  in  combination  with  the  chlorine. 

With  water,  howeyer,  the  case  is  different.  When  sodium  is  thrown  upon 
water,  9  parts  of  that  compound  (ss  1  hydrogen  -|-  8  oxygen)  are  decom- 
posed, in  such  a  manner  that  half  of  the  hydrogen  is  expelled  by  an  cquiy* 

23 
aleni  quantity  of  sodium,  — ,  and  todium  hydrate  is  formed  containing : — 

2 
Sodinm.  Hjdrogen.  Oxjgen. 

^^  -I.  ^  4.  8 

2"  +  2  +  ^ 

This  compound  remains  in  the  solid  state  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness;  and  if  it  be  further  heated  in  a  tube  with  sodium,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  hydrogen  is  driven  off,  and  anhydrous  sodium-oxide  remains, 
composed  of  23  parts  sodium  -f-  ^  oxygen. 

Water  differs,  therefore,  from  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  respect,  that 
its  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  a  monogenic  metal  in  two  equal  portions, 
yielding  successively  a  hydrate  and  an  anhydrous  oxide,  the  relations  of 
which  to  the  original  compound  may  be  thus  represented :  — 


Water. 


Sodinm-hydnite. 


Sodiiim-ozlde. 


Iljdrogen. 


Oxygen. 

+   8 


Iljrd.  Sod.        Ox.  Sudium. 


Ox. 


+  8; 


or,  multiplying  by  2,  to  avoid  fractions  of  equivalent  weights: 

Writer.  Sodinin-hydnite.  Sodintn-oxida. 


Ox. 


Hydrogen.        Oxygen.  llyd.  Sod.        Ox.  StKlium.  Ox. 

(1    4.   1)    -|.    10  (1     -I-     23)  -f  16        (23-f-23)  -f  16. 

It  appears  from  this  that  2  x  8,  or  16  parts  of  oxygen,  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  oxygen  that  can  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  react iun  just 
considered,  if  we  would  avoid  speaking  of  fractions  of  equivalents;  and 
we  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  other  well- 
defined  raactions  in  which  oxygen  takes  part.  Hence  this  quantity  of 
oxygen  16  parts  by  weight  (hydrogen  being  the  unit),  is  called  an  mdivuibU 
weight,  or  atomic  wtigfU,  or  an  atom  of  oxygen  * 

Let  us  now  consider  the  hydrogen  compound  of  nitrogen,  that  is  to 
say,  €tmmonia.  This  is  composed  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  united  with  4J 
or  y  of  nitrogen.  Now  in  this  compound  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  by 
thirds.  When  potassium  in  heated  in  ammonia  gas,  a  compound  called 
potOMMamine  is  formed,  in  which  one  third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
potassium.  Another  compound,  called  tri-potatnaminey  is  also  known,  con- 
sisting of  ammonia  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  potassium :  — 


Ammonia 


Potassamine 


Tripotassamino 


-T     + 


Nit 

14 

3 

Nit 

14 

"8 

Nit 

14 

'3" 


Hydrogen. 

+  4-  +  i 


Nit 


-5-      + 


3  "^  3 

Hydrogen. 
1  1 


or    ,14    4-    1 


Hydrogen. 

+    1    +    1 


Pot 


Nit 


^  __        89 

T    "*"    3  "^  "3~ 


or 


14   + 


Hydrogen. 
1    +    1 


Pot 


-}-  39 


PotasBium. 
30  39 

¥    ^    3 
*  Aru^(,  indivitfible. 


Nit 


PotasAnm. 


+  v  + 


^    3 


or     14  -}-  30  -I-    39  +  39 
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There  is  also  a  large  class  of  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  in  like 
manner  by  the  replacement  of  ^,  f ,  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  by  equi- 
valent quantities  of  certain  groups  of  elements  called  compound  radicals  (see 
page  287).  Hence,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  was  above  applied 
to  water,  it  is  inferred  that  ammonia  is  composed  of  14  parts  by  weight,  or 
8  equivalents,  of  nitrogen  combined  with  8  parts  or  8  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  is  14. 

Next  take  the  case  of  marsh-gax  or  metiiane^  a  compound  of  1  part  hydro- 
gen with  8  parts  carbon.  When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  and  ex- 
posed to  diffused  daylight,  a  new  compound  is  formed,  in  which  one  fourth 
of  the  hydrogen  belonging  to  the  marsh-gas  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  chlorine ;  and  if  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  ex- 
posed to  sunshine,  three  other  compounds  are  formed,  in  which  one  half, 
three  fourths,  and  all  the  hydrogen,  are  thus  replaced.  The  results  may 
be  thus  expressed : 

Methane. 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Carbon.  Hydrogen. 

. * .  . ^ * 


8    +    i  +  t  +  i  +  ior    12    +    1+1  +  1  +  1 

Chloromethane. 
Carbon.         Hydrogen.  Chlorine.        Carbon.       Hydrogen.  Chlorine. 


^^ 


^ 


8    +l+i.  +  l  +  ?l^     or    12    +1+1+1    +    86-5 

—  Dichloromethane. 

Carbon.         Hydrogen.  Chlorine.  Carbon.    Hydrogen.  Chlorine. 


f  \  t N 


j<^ 


1         1  86-6         85-5 

8     +   —  4-  -  4-     —^  4-  __     or    12  -f  1  +  1  +  85-6  -f-  35  6 

Trichloromethane  or  Chloroform. 
Carbon.    Hyd.  Chlorine.  Carb.       Hyd.  Chlorine. 

1         85-5       85-5       85-5 
8    -f  -J-  4-  -^-f  -J-  -f  -^  or  12    4-  1  +     86-6  +  85-6  4-  35-5 

Tetrachloromethane. 
Carbon.  Chlorine.  Carbon.  Clilorine. 


„      .     35-5    .    85-5  ,    35  6   .   35-5       ,«   .  „i.  ^    .   „.  ^       „.  .       «.  ^ 
3    4_    .        4^  __  4.__— .  4___- orl2  4-85-5  4-«5-5  4-85-5  4-85-6 

Hence,  by  reasoning  similar  to  the  above,  it  is  inferred  that  marsh-gas 
is  composed  of  12  parts  by  weight,  or  4  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  4  parts, 
or  4  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12. 

According  to  the  preceding  explanations,  the  equivalent  weight  of  a  poly- 
genic element  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  that  can  unite  with  an  equiva- 
lent of  a  monogenic  element,  that  is,  with  1  pari  of  hydrogen,  35-5  parts 
of  chlorine,  &c. ;  and  the  atomic  weighty  or  atom^  is  the  smallest  quantity  of 
an  element  that  cnn  unite  with  others  without  introducing  fractions  of 
equivalents.  In  the  case  of  a  monogenic  element,  the  atomic  and  c<]uiva- 
lent  weights  are  identical,  but  the  atomic  weight  of  a  polygenic  element  is 
always  greater  than  the  equivalent  weight  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
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We  hare  shown  in  three  cases  how  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  may 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  in  which  equivalent  substitution  takes 
place  in  its  compounds  with  hydrogen  or  other  monogenic  elements.  Sul- 
phur, selenium.  And  tellurium  form  hydrogen  compounds  exactly  analogous 
in  this  respect  to  water,  the  hydrogen  being  replaceable  by  haWes;  their 
atomic  weights  are  therefore  double  of  their  equivalent  weights.  Silicon 
forms  with  chlorine  a  compound  containing  7  parts  silicon  with  35*5  parts 
chlorine;  and  in  this  one  fourth  of  the  chlorina  is  replaceable  by  hydro- 
gen or  by  bromine:  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  is,  like  that  of 
carbon,  equal  to  four  times  the  equivalent  weight,  its  numerical  value  being 
28*  There  are  also  some  elements  in  which  the  atomic  weight  is  equal 
to  five  times,  and  others  in  which  it  is  equal  to  six  times,  the  equivalent 
weight;  higher  ratios  have  not  been  observed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  atomic  weights  of  elementary  bodies 
are  always  actually  determined  in  the  manner  above  described.  There  are 
several  other  methods  of  determining  their  numerical  values,  as  will  be 
presently  explained ;  and  the  values  obtained  by  different  methods  do  not 
always  agree;  but  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  more  important  elements 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  fixed  within  small  numerical  errors.  The 
equivalent  value  of  an  element  or  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent  to  the  atomic 
weight,  is  also  subject  to  some  variation,  as  will  be  presently  explained, 
according  to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  constitution  of  particular 
compounds. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  exhibits  the  values  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elementary  bodies  in  which  chemists  are  now  for  the  most  part  agreed ;  also 
the  abbreviated  symbols  (the  first  or  first  two  letters  of  their  Latin  names) 
by  which  they  are  designated  in  chemical  formuiss. 

Stmbolic  Notation.  —  The  symbols,  H,  O,  N,  etc.,  stand,  not  for  the 
name:*  of  the  several  elements,  but  for  quantities  of  them  proportional  to 
the  atomic  weights.  Combination  between  elements  is  represented  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  symbols;  thus  NaCl  represents  sodium  chloride,  a 
compound  of  23  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  wi^h  3tj  5  parts  of  chlorine. 
Two  or  more  atoms  of  an  element  are  represented  by  placing  a  small  figure 
to  the  right  of  the  symbol,  and  a  little  below ;  thus  H.^  denotes  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen;  OK,  denotes  water,  a  compound  of  2  atoms  hydrogen  with  1 
atom  oxygen :  PCI5,  phosphorus  pentachlorido  ;  Fe^O,.  iron  sesquioxide,  etc. 
The  elements  in  a  compound  are  usually  placed  in  the  order  of  their  equi- 
TalencieSi  the  highest  to  the  left;  but  tliis  order  is  often  departed  from 
when,  by  so  doing,  the  relation  between  two  or  more  compounds  under  con- 
sideration can  be  more  cleurly  brought  to  light. 

The  union  of  two  atomic  groups,  or  molecules,  is  represented  by  placing 
their  symbols  together,  with  a  point  or  comma  between  them;  thus  sal-am- 
moniac, formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia,  N  H3.  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl, 
is  represented  by  the  formula  NH3.HCI:  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, which  may  be  regardeii  as  sulphur  trioxide  combined  with  water, 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  SO^.OHj. 

A  number  placed  to  the  left  of  a  group  of  symbols  not  separated  by  a 
point  or  comma,  multiplies  the  entire  group;  thus BOK.^ denotes 3 molecules 
of  water :  but  to  denote  the  multiplication  of  a  molecule  compounded  of  two 
other  molecules,  the  whole  formula  must  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  the 
numeral  placed  to  the  left  on  the  line,  or  to  the  right  a  little  below  it;  thus 
2  molecules  of  sal-ammoniac  are  denoted  by  2(NH,.HC1),  or  (Nff,  HCl),. 

If  the  brackets  were  omitted  in  the  first  of  these  formulas,  the  2  would 
multiply  only  the  part  of  the  formula  to  the  lefl  of  the  point;  e.  g.  dOH^-SO^ 
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Table  of  Elbmbntabt  Bodies  with  thei&  Symbols  and  Atomic 

Weights. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Aluminium 

Al 

27-4 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96 

Antimony  (Sti- 

Nickel 

Ni 

68-8 

bium) 

Sb 

122 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 

Arsenic 

As 

75 

Nitrogen 

N 

14 

Barium 

Ba 

187 

Osmium 

Os 

199-2 

Beryllium 

Be 

9-4 

Oxygen 

0 

16 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 

Palladium 

Pd 

106-6 

Boron 

B 

11 

Phosphorus 

P 

81 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

Platinum 

Pt 

197-4 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112 

Potassium 

Caesium 

Cs 

138 

(Knlium) 

K 

89-1 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

Rhodium 

Rh 

104-4 

Carbon 

C 

12 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85-4 

Cerium 

Ce 

92 

Ruthenium 

Ru 

104-4 

Chlorine 

CI 

86-6 

Selenium 

Se 

79-4 

Chromium 

Cr 

62-2 

Silicium 

Si 

28 

Cobalt 

Co 

58-8 

Silver  (Argen- 

Copper      (Cu- 

tuni) 

Ag 

108 

prum) 

Cu 

68-4 

Sodium  (Na- 

Didymium 

D 

96 

trium) 

Na 

28 

Erbium 

E 

112-6 

Strontium 

Sr 

87-6 

Fluorine 

F 

19 

Sulphur 

S 

82 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Au 

197 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

Tellurium 

Te 

128 

Indium 

In 

74 

Terbium  (?) 

Iodine 

I 

127 

Thallium 

Tl 

204 

Iridium 

Ir 

198 

Thorinum 

Th 

115-7 

Iron  (FerrumJ 

Fe 

56 

Tin  (Stannum) 

Sn 

118 

Lanthanum 

La 

93-6 

Titanium 

Ti 

50 

Lead    (Plum- 

Tungsten, or 

bum) 

Pb 

207 

Wolfram 

W 

184 

Lithium 

Li 

7 

Uranium 

u 

120     • 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24 

Vanadium 

V 

51-2 

Manganese 

Mn 

55 

Yttrium 

Y 

61-7 

Mercury    (Hy- 

Zinc 

Zn 

652 

drargyrum) 

Hg 

200 

Zirconium 

Zr 

89-6 

denotes  a  compound  of  8  molecules  of  water  with  1  molecule  of  sulphur 
trioxide. 

Chemical  reactions  are  represented  by  equations,  in  which  the  symbols 
of  the  acting  bodies  are  placed  on  the  Ic^t-hand  side,  and  those  of  ihe 
bodies  formed  by  tiie  reaction,  on  the  right  hand,  the  molecules  on  either 
side  being  connected  by  the  sign  -}-•  For  example,  the  action  of  zinc  on  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  which  zinc  chloride  and  free  hydrogen  are  formed,  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

Zn     +     2HC1     =     ZnCl,     +     H,; 

that  of  phosphorus  pcntachloride  on  water,  which  yields  hydrochloric  and 
phosphoric  acidiji,  by  the  equation: 

PClj    -+     40H,    =    5HC1    -f     PO^H,. 
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Numerous  other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  preceding 
pages. 

Phytical  and  Chemieal^Relations  of  Atomic  Weights, 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  as  mere 
numerical  expressions,  or  as  quantities  adopted  to  rcpreseut  the  cumpo- 
sition  of  compounds  without  introducing  fractions  of  equivalents.  If  this 
were  all  that  could  be  said  about  them,  they  would  not  be  of  much  impor- 
tance. We  shall  see,  however,  that  these  same  quantities  exhibit  some  re* 
markable  relations  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements,  and  to  the 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  together  by  volume. 

1.  To  the  Specific  Heat  of  the  Elementary  Bodies,  —  The  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements,  determined  according  to  their  modes  of  combination,  are,  for 
the  moat  part,  inversely  proportional  to  their  specific  heats ;  so  that  the 
product  of  the  specific  heat  into  the  atomic  weight  is  a  constant  quantity. 
The  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  tem- 
perature in  7  grams  of  lithium,  66  of  iron,  207  of  lead,  108  of  silver, 
196-7  of  gold,  210  of  bismuth,  &c. 

This  relation,  already  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Heat  (p.  73),  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  the  elements ;  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  universal  law,  inasmuch  as  three  elements,  carbon,  silicium, 
and  boron,  whose  atomic  weights  are  well  established  on  chemical  grounds, 
exhibit  unmistakable  exceptions  to  it.  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  diuibt  as 
to  the  correct  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  according 
to  its  mode  of  combination,  the  agreement  of  the  value  thus  obtained  with 
the  value  determined  according  to  the  specific  heat,  is  generally  regarded 
as  affording  strong  evidence  In  favor  of  the  result. 

2.  To  the  Crystalline  Formn  of  Compounds, — It  is  found  that,  in  many 
cases,  two  or  more  compounds  which,  from  chemical  considerations,  are 
supposed  to  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  their  respective  elements, 
crystallize  in  the  same  or  in  very  similar  forms.  Such  compounds  are  said 
io  be  isomorphous.*  Thus  the  sulphates  represented  by  the  general  formula 
SO4M.  (M  denoting  a  monogenic  metal)  are  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding selenates  SeOiM, ;  the  phosphates  PO4M3  are  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  arsenates  AsOfM,,  &c. 

Accordingly,  these  isomorphous  relations  are  often  appealed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  constitution  of  compounds,  and  thence  deducing  the 
atomic  weights  of  their  elements,  in  cases  which  would  otherwise  be  doubt- 
ful. Thus  aluminium  forms  only  one  oxide,  vii.,  alumina,  which  is  com- 
posed of  18-2  parts  by  weight  of  aluminium  and  16  parts  of  oxygen.  What, 
then,  is  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  depend  upon  the  constitution  assigned  to  alumina,  whether  it  is  a  mon- 
oxide, sesquioxide,  dioxide,  &c.    Thus: 

Monoxide  .     AlO        s=s 

Sesquioxide    Alfig      ass 

Dioxide      .     AlO,       r= 
Trioxido    .     AlO,       = 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  are  the  weights  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  atom  of  aluminium,  according  to  the  several  modes  of 
constitution  indicated  in  the  first  column ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  con* 

*  *lM$,  equal ;  ftap^h,  fonn. 


0. 

Al. 

16 

+ 

18-25 

48 

+ 

f27-4 
t27-4 

82 

+ 

86-6 

48 

+ 

54-8 
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stitutiom  of  the  oxide  itself  that  can  enable  ub  to  decide  between  them. 
Now,  iron  forms  two  oxides,  in  which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  united  with 
the  same  quantity  of  iron  are  to  one  another  as  1  :  1^,  or  as  2  :  3.  These 
are  therefore  regarded  as  monoxide,  FeO,  and  scsquioxide,  Fefi^,  and  this 
last  oxide  is  known  to  be  isomorphous  with  alumina.  Consequently  alumina 
is  also  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide,  Al^O^,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium 
is  inferred  to  be  27*4. 

N 

8.  To  the  Volume'Relations  of  Element*  and  Compound*. — The  atomic  weights 
of  those  elements  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  state  of  gas  or  Taper  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  proportional  to  their  specific  gravities  in  the 
same  state.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  those  of  the 
following  gases  and  vapors  are  expressed  by  numbers  identical  with  their 
atomic  weights: 

.    16 

82 

.    79 

.       128 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  exhibited  by  phosphortu  and  arsenic^  whose 
Tapor-densities  are  twice  as  great  as  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  phos- 
phorus being  62,  and  that  of  arsenic  150;  and  by  mercury  and  cadmium^ 
whose  vapor-densities  are  the  halves  of  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  mer- 
cury being  100,  and  that  of  cadmium  66. 

Laws  of  Comiiination  by  Yolumb. — From  the  preceding  relations,  it 
follows  that  the  volumes  of  any  two  elementary  gases  which  make  up  a 
compound  molecule,  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  the  same  elements-  which  enter  into  the  compound,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  for  which  the  number  of  volumes  thus 
determined  has  to  be  halved,  and  of  mercury  and  cadmium,  for  which  it 
must  be  doubled ;  thus : 

The  molecule  HCl      contains        1  vol.  H  and  1  vol.  CI. 


Hydrogen 

.      1 

Oxygen    . 

Chlorine 

85.6 

Sulphur 

Bromine 

.    80 

Selenium 

Iodine 

.       127 

Tellurium 

H.O  •*  2   "     H     "    1   "     0. 

8   "     H     *«     1    "     N. 
8    14      H     ti     \    u     p 


«*  H3N  "  8    "     H     *«     1    "     N. 

'»"  "       ior6    "     H     «*     1    "     P. 

^*»^^^  \or6   "     CI    "     1    "    As. 


CljHg'/    «  2   «     CI    "    2   "   Hg. 

If  the  smallest  volume  of  a  ga.seous  element  that  can  enter  into  combi- 
nation be  called  the  combining  volume  of  that  element,  the  law  of  combi* 
nation  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  combining  volume*  of  all  elementary 
gases  are  equals  excepting  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which  are  only  half 
those  of  the  other  elements  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  those  of  mercury  and  cadmium, 
which  are  double  those  of  the  other  element*. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  nil  cases  the  volumes  in  which  gaseous  elements 
combine  together  may  be  expressed  by  very  simple  numbers.  This  is  the 
**Law  of  Volumes,"  first  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  in  1805, 
with  regard  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  afterwards 
established  in  other  cases  by  Gay-Lussac,  whose  observations,  published  in 
his  '*  Theory  of  Volumes,"  afforded  new  and  independent  evidence  of  the 
combination  of  bodies  in  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  in  corroboration 
of  that  derived  from  the  previously  observed  proportions  of  combination 
by  weight. 

Gay-Lussac  likewise  observed  that  the  product  of  the  union  of  two  gases, 
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• 
when  itself  a  gas,  sometimes  retains  the  original  volume  of  its  constituents, 
no  contraction  or  change  of  volume  resulting  from  the  combination,  but 
that  when  contraction  takes  place,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  the 
volume  of  the  compound  gas  always  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of 
its  elements;  and  subsequent  observation,  extended  over  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  compounds,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  has  shown  that,  with  a  few^ 
exceptions,  probably  only  apparent,  the  molecules  of  compound  bodiet  m  Ihe 
gateout  state  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  gas.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  number  of  atoms  or  volumes  that  enter  into  the  compound, 
they  all  become  condensed  into  two  volumes,  thus: 

1  vol.  H  and  1  vol.  CI  form  2  vol.  HCl.  hydrochlorie  acid. 

1  ♦*    N    "    1    **    O      "     2    **    NO,  nitrogen  dioxide. 

2  "    H    *«    1     •*    O      •<     2    "    HjO,  water. 

8    "    H    "    1    "    N      •*    2    ««    HjN,  ammonia. 

8    «♦    H    "    J    •*    P      ••     2    "    H,P,  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Similarly  in  the  union  of  compound  gases,  e.  g, 

1  voL  ethyl,  CjH^.  and  1  vol.  CI,  form  2  vol.  C.HjCl,       ethyl 

chloride. 


2  "  ethyl,  C,Hj, 
2  "  ethene,  CjH4, 
2    «  ethene,  C,H4, 


II 


II 


II 


1 

««    0 

"    2 

"   (CaH.),0,    ethyl 
oxide. 

2 

"    CI 

"    2 

•«    CjH^Clj.   ethene 
chloride. 

1 

'*    0 

i*    2 

"  C,H40,     ethene 
oxide. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  specific  gravity  of  any  compound  g€u  or  vapory  re- 
ferred to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  equal  to  half  its  atomic  or  molecular  weight. 

The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  a  body  by  its 
specific  gravity  is  called  its  Specific  or  Atomic  volume;  hence  the  law  just 
stated  may  also  be  thus  expressed :  The  specific  volumes  of  compound  gases  or 
vapors  referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity  are^  with  a  few  exceptions,  equal  to  2. 
We  shall  presently  show  that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  specific  volumes 
of  the  elementary  gases  themselves. 

For  many  years  past,  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  to  solids  and  liquids 
the  results  of  Gay-Lussac's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gaseous  combination  by 
volume,  the  specific  volumes  of  the  bodies  in  question  being  determined  by 
ihe  method  pursued  in  the  case  of  gases  —  namely,  by  dividing  the  mole- 
cular weight  by  the  specific  gravity.  The  numbers  obtained  in  this  manner, 
representing  the  specific  volumes  of  the  various  solid  and  liquid  elementary 
substances,  present  far  more  cases  of  discrepancy  than  of  agreement.  The 
latter  are,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  great  interest  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Some  of  the  results  pointed  out  are  exceedingly  curious  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  are  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  justify  any  general  conclusion. 
The  inquiry  is  beset  with  many  great  difficulties,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
unequal  expansion  of  solids  and  liquids  by  heat,  and  the  great  differences 
of  physical  state,  and,  cunsequently,  of  specific  gravity,  often  presented  by 
ihe  former. 

THE  ATOMIC  THEORY. 

The  laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  the  relations  between  atomic  and 
equivalent  weights  above  explained,  are  the  result  of  pure  experimental  in- 
quiry, and  independent  of  all  hypothesis.  In  this,  hQwever,  as  in  other 
branches  of  Hcience,  the  comprehension  of  experin^ental  results  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  endeavoring  to  refer  them  to  a  general  law  or  mode 
of  action.  That  pq  Attempt  §hould  be  made  to  explain  tlie  manner  in  which 
20        • ^ 
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chemical  compounds  are  formed,  and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  the  different  modifications  of  matter  which  determine  chemical 
changes,  would,  indeed,  be  contrary  to  the  speculative  tendency  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  an  attempt  —  and  a  very  ingenious  and  successful  one 
it  is  —  has,  in  fact,  been  made,  namely,  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Dalton. 

From  very  ancient  times,  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  matter  with 
respect  to  divisibility  has  been  debated,  some  adopting  the  opinion  that  this 
divisibility  is  infinite,  and  others,  that  when  the  particles  become  reduced 
to  a  certain  degree  of  tenuity,  far,  indeed,  beyond  any  ^tate  that  can  be 
reached  by  mechanical  means,  they  cease  to  be  further  diminished  in  magni- 
tude; they  become,  in  short,  alonu.*  Now,  however  the  imagination  may 
succeed  in  figuring  to  itself  the  condition  of  matter  on  either  view,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  we  have  absolutely  no  means  at  our  dis- 
posal for  deciding  such  a  question,  which  remains  at  the  present  day  in  the 
same  state  as  when  it  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
or  perhaps  that  of  the  sages  of  £gypt  and  Hindostan  long  before  them. 

Dalton's  hypothesis  sets  out  by  assuming  the  existence  of  such  atoms  or 
indivisible  particles,  and  stales,  that  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
atoms  of  different  bodies,  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  &c.  The  compound  atom, 
or  molecule,  joins  itself  in  the  same  manner  to  a  compound  atom  of  another 
kind,  and  a  combination  of  the  second  order  results.  Let  it  be  granted, 
further,  that  the  atoms  of  different  elements  have  different  weights,  fixed 
and  invariable  for  each,  and  the  hypothesis  becomes  capable  of  rendering 
consistent  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  all  the  observed  numerical  laws  of 
chemical  combination. 

Chemical  compounds  must  always  be  definite;  they  must  always  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  same  kind  and  number  of  atoms  need  not,  however,  of  necessity  pro- 
duce the  same  substance,  for  they  may  be  differently  arranged ;  and  much 
depends  upon  this  circumstance. 

Again,  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  is  perfectly  well  explained.  One 
atom  of  carbon  unites  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  monoxide, 
and  with  two  atoms  to  form  carbon  dioxide;  one  atom  of  sulphur  with  two 
and  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide  and  trioxide  of  sulphur; 
one  atom  of  phosphorus  with  three  and  five  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  the 
trichloride  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus;  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  with 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  the  five  oxides  already 
mentioned  (pp    157,  220). 

The  atomic  hypothesis  likewise  affords  an  easy  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  bodies  replace  or  may  be  substituted  one  for  the  other.  Here, 
however,  we  come  upon  an  extension  of  the  original  Daltonian  hypothesis. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  one  element  replaced  another  in  com- 
bination, the  substitution  always  took  place  atom  for  atom ;  and  accordingly 
the  terms  "atoms"  and  "equivalent"  were  regarded  as  synonymous,  at 
least  so  far  as  numerical  value  was  concerned.  But,  according  to  the 
atomic  weights  now  adopted,  and  determined  by  the  considerations  above 
explained,  we  must  suppose  that  one  atom  of  an  element  may  take  the  place 
of  two,  three,  four  atoms,  &c.,  of  another.  Ii  is  only,  in  fact,  the  atoms 
of  monogenic  elements  that  can  replace  each  other  one  by  one:  an  atom 
of  a  polygenic  element,  on  the  other  hand,  always  takes  the  place  of,  dr  is 
equivalent  to,  two  or  more  atoms  of  a  monogenic  element. 

This  difference  of  equivalent  or  saturating  power  is  often  denoted  by 
placing  dashes  or  Roman  numerals  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  an  ele- 
ment, and  at  the  top,  as  0'^  B'^^,  C**,  &c. ;  and  the  several  elements  are 
designated  w 

9  'Aropog^  that  which  cannot  bo  cq^ 
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UniTalent  elements,  or  Monads,  as  H 

Bivalent            "  Dyads  ♦*   O^' 

Trivalent          "  Triads  "  W 

Quadrivalent    <<  Tetrads  '<  C** 

Quinquivalent  "  Pentads  *'  P* 

Sexvalent          <<  Hexads  "  W 

Elements  of  even  equivnicncy,  viz.,  the  dyads,  tetrads,  and  hexads,  are 
also  included  under  the  genernl  term  artiads^^  and  those  of  uneven  equiva- 
lency, viz.,  the  monadS)  triads,  and  pentads,  are  designated  generally  as 

Another  method  of  indicating  the  equivalent  values  of  the  elementary 
atoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  satisfied  by  combination,  is  to 
arrange  the  symbols  in  diagrams  in  which  each  element  is  connected  with 
others  by  a  number  of  lines,  or  connecting  bonds,  corresponding  to  its 
degree  of  equivalence;  X  a  monad  being  connected  with  other  elements  by 
only  one  such  bond,  a  triad  by  three,  a  hexad  by  six,  &o.,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples!  — 

Water,  OH, H— 0— H 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO, OssC^O 

CI 
H- 
Ammonium  chloride,  NH^Cl 


Solphorio  oxide,  SO3 , 


O 

» 
Sulphuric  aoid,  SO4H,        .        •        •  '      •         H— O    S—O— H 

II 
O 

O 

II 

Nitric  acid,  NO,H  .        .  ...  N— O— H 

II 
O 

0  O 

11  II 

Zinc  nitrate,  N,OeZn N-^O^Zn— 0— N 

11  II 

O  0 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  formulae — which  may  be  called 
constitutional  formulm — are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  arrangement 

•  'A^ios,  even.  f  ITc/'iotrd;,  nneTcn. 

X  The  syinlioifl  of  the  elemrats  in  these  difticrRms  are  often  enclosed  in  circles  to  represent  the 
fttonu,  with  m.vs  diTerginj;  from  them  to  indicate  the  number  or  counectiuK  l>on<1s;  such  fi>r- 
mulas  are  culled  graphic  formuitr ;  bnt  the  circltiH  do  not  add  anything  to  the  chtMrne^M  of  the 
represenution.  and  may  as  well  lie  omitted.  For  lecture  nnd  class  illustration,  solid  diRgranis 
are  constmcted,  with  wooden  bulls  of  vnrioas  colors,  to  represent  the  atoms,  hHTing  holes  for 
the  insertion  of  connecting  rods ;  these  representations  are  called  glypUc  formula. 
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of  the  atoms  in  a  compound ;  indeed,  even  if  we  had  -a  distinct  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  of  any  compound  are  arranged,  it  could  not 
be  adequately  represented  on  a  plane  surface.  The  lines  connecting  the 
different  atoms  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  number  of  units  of  equiTa- 
lency  belonging  to  the  several  atoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
disposed  of  by  combination  with  those  of  other  atoms.  Thus  the  formula 
for  nitric  acid  indicates  that  two  of  the  three  constituent  oxygen-atoms  are 
combined  with  the  nitrogen  alone,  and  are  consequently  attached  to  that 
element  by  both  their  units  of  equivalency,  whereajs  the  third  oxygen-atom 
is  combined  both  with  nitrogen  and  with  hydrogen. 

By  inspection  of  the  preceding  diagrams,  it  will  be  observed  that  every 
atom  of  a  compound  has  each  of  its  units  of  equivalency  satisfied  by  com- 
bination with  a  unit  belonging  to  some  other  atom.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case  in  every  saturated  or  normal  compound.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  in 
all  such  compounds  the  sum  of  the  perissad  elements  is  always  an  even  num- 
ber. Thus  a  compound  may  contain  two,  four,  six,  &c.,  monad  atoms,  as 
HCl,  OH,,  CHf,  ^i^t*  ^3^8'  SiHjCl;  or  one  monad  and  one  triad  atom,  as 
BCl,;  or  one  pentad  and  five  monads,  as  KH4CI;  but  never  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  perissad  atoms.  This  is  the  *'law  of  even  numbers"  announced 
some  years  ago  by  Qerhardt  and  Laurent  as  a  result  of  observation.  It 
was  long  received  with  doubt,  but  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  analysis 
of  so  many  well-defined  compounds,  that  a  departure  from  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sure  indication  of  incorrect  analysis. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies  rarely  exist  in  the 
free  state,  but,  when  separated  from  any  compound,  tend  to  combine  with 
other  atoms,  either  of  the  same  or  of  some  other  element.  Perissad  ele- 
ments, like  hydrogen,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  &c.,  separate  from  their  compounds 
in  pairs;  their  molecule  contains  two  atoms,  e.g.  H  — H.  Artiad  elements 
may  unite  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more;  thus  the  molecule  of  oxygen, 
in  its  ordinary  state,  probably,  contains  two  atoms,  that  of  ozone  three 
atoms;  thus: 

Oxygen 0=.0 

Oione 0  —  0 

.        \/ 

0 

The  tendency  of  elementary  atoms  to  separate  in  groups  is  shown  in 
various  ways.  Thus  when  copper  hydride,  Cu^Hg  (to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed), is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 'acid,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  is 
given  off  equal  to  twice  that  which  is  contained  in  the  hydride  itself;  thus: 

Cu,H,  +  2Ha  =  Cu,Cl,  +  2HH. 

This  action  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cuprous 
oxide : 

Cu,0  4-  2HC1  =  CujCl,  -\-  OHy 

In  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen  separated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
unites  with  oxygen,  in  the  former  with  hydrogen.  Again,  when  solutions 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulph-bydric  acid  are  mixed,  the  whole  of  the  sul- 
phur is  precipitated: 

SOjlI,  +  2SH,  =  80H,  +  S  S, 

the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid  on  selenhydric  acid : 

S0,H,  -f-  2Sen,  =  30H,  -f  SSe,. 

In  the  one  case,  a  sulphide  of  selenium  is  precipitated;  in  the  other,  a 
sulphide  of  sulphur.     The  precipitation  of  iodine,  which  takes  place  on 
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mixing  hydrlodic  acid  with  iodic  acid,  affords  a  siniilar  instance  of  the 
combination  of  homogeneous  atoms: 

6IH  -f      IO,H     =  80H,  =        811 

Hjdriodic  acid.     Iodic  acid.     Water.     Free  iodine. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  this  mode  of  action  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
duction of  certain  metallic  oxides  by  hydrogen  dioxide.  When  silver  oxide 
is  thrown  into  this  liquid,  water  is  formed ;  the  siWer  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  eyolYod  equal  to  twice  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  silver  oxide : 

OAg,     +      0,H,      =     OH,     +      Ag,     +      00 
Silver        Hydrogen        Water.         Silver.         Oxygea. 
oxide.  dioxide. 

Further,  elementary  bodies  frequently  act  upon  others  as  if  their  atoms 
were  associated  in  binary  groups.  Thus,  chlorine  acting  upon  potash 
forms  two  eompounds,  the  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  potassium  (p.  186) : 

ClCl  4-  OKK  =  CIK  -f  OCIK. 

Again,  in  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  many  organic  compounds,  one  atom 
of  chlorine  removes  one  atom  of  hydrogen  as  hydrochloric  acid,  while  an- 
other atom  of  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  thus  removed.  For 
example,  in  the  formation  of  chloracetic  acid  by  the  action  of  chorine  on 
acetic  acid : 

CaH«0,  4-  ClCl  =  HCl  +  C^HjClO, 
Acetic  acid.  Ciiloracetic  acid. 

Similarly,  when  metallic  sulphides  oxidize  in  the  air,  both  the  metal  and 
the  sulphur  combine  with  oxygen;  and  sulphur  acting  upon  potash  forms 
both  a  sulphide  and  a  hyposulphite.  In  all  these  cases  the  atoms  of  the 
elementary  bodies  act  in  pairs. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  gaseous 
state  are  made  up  of  two  atoms,  the  specific  volumes  of  these  gases  will 
come  under  the  same  law  as  that  which  applies  to  compounds  (p.  229) ;  and 
«  it  may  then  be  stated  generally,  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  already  no- 
ticed, the  tpeeific  gravities  of  all  bodies^  aimpU  and  compound,  in  the  ffateout 
Mtate,  are  equal  to  half  their  molecular  weights  ;  or  the  specific  volume  (the  quo- 
tients of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravities)  are  equal  to  2. 

Variation  of  Equivalency. — Multivalent  or  polygenic  elements  often  ex- 
hibit varying  degrees  of  equivalency.  Thus  carbon,  which  is  quadrivalent 
in  marsh  gas,  CH^,  and  in  carbon  dioxide,  CO,,  is  only  bivalent  in  cnrbon 
monoxide,  CO;  nitrogen,  which  is  quinquivalent  in  sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl, 
and  the  other  ammonium  salts,  and  in  nitrogen  pentoxide,  NjO,.  is  trivaleut 
in  ammonia,  NH,,  and  in  nitrogen  trioxide,  NjO,,  and  univalent  in  nitrogen 
monoxide,  N,0 ;  sulphur,  also,  which  is  sexvalent  in  sulphur  trioxide,  SO,, 
is- quadrivalent  in  sulphur  dioxide,  SO,,  and  bivalent  in  hydrogen  sulphide, 
SH,,  and  in  many  metallic  sulphides.  In  these  cases,  and*  in  all  others  of 
varying  equivalency,  the  variation  always  takes  place  by  two  units  of 
equivalency.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  these  variations ;  but  it  is 
observed  in  all  cases  that  the  compounds  in  which  the  equivalency  of  a  po- 
lygenic element  is  most  completely  satisfied  are  more  stable  than  the  others, 
and  that  the  latter  tend  to  pass  into  the  former  by  taking  up  the  required 
number  of  univalent  or  bivalent  atoms:  thus,  cnrbon  monoxide,  CO,  easily 
takes  up  another  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide,  CO,:  nitrogen  trl' 
oxidcNjOj,  is  readily  converted  into  the  pentoxide,  N^O^:  ammonia,  NH,. 
unites  readily  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  sal-ammoniac,  NH.Cl,  &c. 
20*  '         4    » 
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Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  many  organo -metallic  bodies,  as  will 
be  explained  further  on.' 

From  this  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  true  equivalency  or  atomicity 
of  a  polygenic  element  is  that  which  corresponds  with  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  monad  atoms  with  which  it  can  combine,  but  that  one  or  two  pairs 
of  its  units  of  equivalency  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  remain  un- 
saturated. Whether  a  saturated  or  an  unsaturated  element  is  formed,  will 
depend  on  a  variety  of  conditions,  often  in  great  measure  on  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  acting  substances.  Thus,  phosphorus,  which  is  a  pentad 
element,  forms  with  chlorine,  either  a  trichloride,  PCl^  or  a  pentachloride, 
PCl^,  according  as  the  phosphorus  or  the  chlorine  is  in  excess  (p.  217).* 

In  compounds  containing  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  polygenic 
element,  one  or  more  units  of  equivalence  belonging  to  each  of  these  atoms 
may  be  neutralized  by  combination  with  those  of  another  atom  of  the  same 
kind,  so  that  the  element  in  question  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  compound 
with  less  than  its  normal  degree  of  equivalence.  Thus,  in  ethane,  or  di- 
methyl, C^Hf.  which  is  a  perfectly  stable  compound,  having  no  tendency  to 
take  up  an  additional  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  element, 
the  carbon  appears  to  be  trivalent  instead  of  quadrivalent ;  similarly  in 
'  propane,  CgHg,  its  equivalence  appears  to  be  reduced  to  | ;  and  in  quartane 
or  diethyl,  C.H,g,  to  f.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  diminution  of 
equivalent  value  in  the  carbon  atoms  is  only  apparent,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  formulae : 


BthaDO. 

Propane. 

H 

H 

H 

H— C— H 

H    C— H 

H— C— H 

H— C-H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

k 

H— A— H 

H    C— H 

k 

H— fc—H 

1 

y,  omitting  the 

equivalent  marks  of  the  moi 

Xthane. 

Propane. 

Quartane. 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

w 

CH, 

CH, 
CH,. 

In  each  of  these  compounds,  every  carbon  atom,  except  the  two  outside 
ones,  has  two  of  its  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by  combination  with  those 
cf  the  neighboring  carbon  atoms,  while  each  of  the  two  exterior  ones  has 
only  one  unit  thus  satisfied.  Hence  in  any  similarly  constituted  compound 
containing  n  carbon  atoms,  the  number  of  units  of  equivalence  remaining 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  4«  —  2(7i  — 2)  —  2  =  2n  -f-  2. 
The  general  formula  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  is,  therefore,  C.H,,^^ 

and  the  equivalent  value  of  the  carbon  is  """'". 

n 
*  See  also  Erienmeyer,  '*Lehrbnch  der  organiachen  Chemie."    Leipzig  nod  Heidelberg, 
1807,  p.  41. 
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In  other  cases,  multiTalent  atoms  may  be  united  by  two  or  more  of  their 
nnits  of  equiyalence,  so  that  their  combining  povser  may  appear  to  be  still 
further  reduced,  as  in  the  hydrocarbon,  CfU^,  in  which  the  carbon  may  be 
apparently  biyalent,  and  in  C^Bg,  in  which  it  may  appear  to  be  uniyalent ; 
thus: 

H        — C— H  C— H 

H— (3~H  (J— H. 

In  all  cases,  the  equivalent  value  or  atomicity  of  an  element  must  be  de* 
termined  by  the  number  of  mcmail  Atoms  with  which  it  can  combine.  Of 
dyad  atoms,  indeed,  any  element  or  compound  may  take  up  an  indefinite 
number,  without  altcraiion  of  its  equivalence  or  combining  powers;  for 
each  dyad  atom,  possessing  two  units  of  equivalency,  neutralizes  one  unit 
in  the  compound  which  it  enters,  and  introduces  anottfer,  leaving,  therefore, 
the  equivalence  or  combining  power  of  the  compound  just  what  it  was  be- 
fore. Thus  podissium  forms  only  one  chloride,  KCl,  and  is,  therefore,  uni- 
valent or  monadic;  but  in  addition  to  the  oxide,  fi^O,  corresponding  to 
this  chloride,  it  likewise  forms  two  others,  viz.,  K^O,  and  K,04,  in  the  former 
of  which  it  might  be  regarded  as  dyadic,  and  in  the  latter  as  tetradio ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  dyad  oxygen  enters  these  compounds  is  easily  Been 
by  inspection  of  the  following  diagrams: 


Monoxide 

Dioxide 

Tetroxide 

o<| 

0— K 

u 

0— K 

A 
i 

0— K 

It  is  evident  that  any  number  of  oxygen-atoms  might,  in  like  manner,  be 
inserted  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency.  If,  indeed,  we 
turn  to  the  sulphides  of  potassium,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  dyadic,  like 
oxygen,  we  find  the  series,  K,S,,  K^S,,  K^,,  K2S4,  K^Sj.  the  constitution  of 
which  may  be  represented  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Hence  the  equi- 
valence of  any  element  must  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  its  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides,  not  by  that  of  its  oxides  or  sulphides. 

Assuming  then  that  the  maximum  equivalence  of  a  polygenic  element  is 
that  which  represents  its  normal  mode  of  combination,  the  eleAientary 
bodies  may  be  classified  as  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  metalloids  are  printed  in  italics,  those  of  the  metals  in  Roman  type,  and 
the  elements  are  further  divided  by  horizontal  lines  into  groups  consisting 
of  elements  closely  related  in  their  chemical  characters:  in  each  of  these 
groups  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomio  weights,  be- 
ginning with  the  lowest.     (See  Table,  p.  22G.) 

The  position  of  several  of  the  elements  in  this  arrangement  must  be  re- 
garded as  still  somewhat  doubtful.  Nitrogen^  phosphorus^  arsenic,  antimony ^ 
and  bismuth,  though  quinquivalent  in  a  considerable  number  of  compounds, 
as  ammonium-chloride.  NH4CI,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  PCI5,  etc.,  never- 
theless form  very  stable  compounds,  as  NHj,  AsClj.  As^Og,  elc,  in  which 
they  are  trivalent.  It  is  true  that  these  compounds  pass  with  tolerable 
facility  into  others  in  which  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  etc.,  are  quinqui* 
Talent,  and  these  latter  show  no  disposition  to  attach  to  themselves  any 
additional  number  of  monad  atoms ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  lattef 
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compounds  do  not  appear  to  be  very  stable,  inasmuch  as  they  easily  split 
upt  when  Tolatilized,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  compounds  of  the  triadic 


MonuB. 

Dyads. 

Triads. 

Tetrads. 

Pentads. 

Hexads. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Boron 

Carbon 
Silicon 
Titanium 
Tin 

• 

Nitrogen 

Pho8pkoru» 

Vanadium 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Sulphur 

Selenium 

TeUuriwn 

Fluorine 
(Jhlortns 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barium 

Gold 

Bromine 
Iodine 

Thallium 

• 

Chromium 
Molyb- 
denum 
Tungsten 

Aluminium 
Zirconium 

Berylium 

Yttriuiii 

Lanthanum 

Oidymium 

Erbium 

Thorinum 

Taifrhf'im 

Niobium 
Tantalum 

Sodium 
Potassium 
Rubidium 
Csesium 

Rhodium 

Ruthenium 

Palladium 

Platinum 

Iridium 

Osmium 

Silver 

Magnesium 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

• 

Lead 

Copper 
Meroury 

Manganese 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Cerium 

Indium 

Uranium 

class;    sal-ammoniac,  for  example,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia, 
phosphorus  pentachloride  into  free  chlorine  and  the  trichloride : 


NH^Cl 
PCI 


6  — 


HCl        +        NH, 
CI,       +        PCI, 


Iron,  and  the  metals  which  follow  it  in  the  table,  are  sometimes  classed 
as  hexads,  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  chromium,  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
hexadic,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  hexfluoride,  CrF^.  Neither  of  these  nietnls, 
however,  is  known  to  form  any  well-defined  compounds  in  which  it  is  more 
than  quadrivalent.  Iron,  for  example,  is  bivalent  in  the  ferrous  salts,  as 
Fc^'^Clj,  and  quadrivalent  in  the  ferric  compounds,  ferric  chloride,  FejClg, 

FeCl, 
being  constituted  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  formula  |  Manganese 

is  inferred  to  be  a  hexad,  on  account  of  the  isomorphism  and  similarity  of 
composition  between  the  magnates  and  the  chromates :  but  the  isomorphism 
of  two  elements,  or  their  corresponding  compounds,  does  not  afford  decided 
proof  of  equal  equivalency,  for  the  fluoniobates  are  known  to  be  isomor- 
phous  with  the  fluosilicates  and  fluotitanates ;  and  yet  niobium  is  a  pentad 
element,  whereas  silicium  and  titanium  are  tetrads. 

Sulphur^  selenium,  and  tellurium,  are  usually  regarded  as  dyads,  on  account 
of  the  close  analogy  of  their  compounds  to  those  of  oxygen,  and  especially 
of  their  hydrogen  compounds,  SHj,  &c.,  to  water.  But  selenium  and  tel- 
lurium form  well-defined  tetrachlorides;  and  even  sulphur  tetrachloride, 
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SCl^,  though  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  is  known  in  combi- 
nation with  metallic  chlorides.  Sulphur  has  also  lately  been  shown  to  form 
certain  organic  compounds  in  which  it  is  tetradtc,  and  others  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  hexadic*  Moreover,  the  chemical  relations  of  the  sulphates 
are  much  more  clearly  represented  by  formulsB,  in  which  sulphur  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hexadic  (like  that  given  for  sulphuric  acid  on  page  231),  than 
by  formulse  into  which  it  enters  as  a  dyad ;  and  similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  selcnates  and  tellurates;  for  these  reasons,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium,  are  most  conveniently  regarded  as  hexads,  though  they  sometimes 
enter  into  combination  as  tetrads,  and  very  frequently  as  dyads. 

Compound  Radiealt.  —  Suppose  one  or  more  of  the  component  atoms  of  a 
fully  saturated  molecule  to  be  removed :  it  is  clear  that  the  remaining  atom 
or  group  of  atoms  will  no  longer  be  saturated,  but  will  have  a  combining 
power  corresponding  to  the  number  of  units  of  equivalency  removed.  Such 
unsaturated  groups  are  called  residues  or  radicals.  Methane,  CH4,  is  a  fully 
saturated  compound;  but  if  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  be  removed,  the 
residue  CH,  (called  methyl)y  will  be  ready  to  combine  with  one  atom  of  a 
nnivalent  element,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.r  forming  the  compounds 
CH9CI,  CHgBr,  &c. ;  two  atoms  of  it  unite  in  like  manner  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen,  sulphur,  and  other  bivalent  elements,  forming  the  compounds 
O'^'I^CH,),,  S''(CHa),,  &c. ;  three  atoms  with  nitrogen  yielding  N^^(CH3)3,  &c. 

Tne  removal  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  CH^  leaves  the  bivalent  radical 
CHj,  called  metkene.  which  yields  the  compounds  CHjCl,,  CH,0,  CH,S,  &c. 
The  removal  of  three  hydrogen  atoms  from  CH4  leaves  the  trivalent  radical 
CH,  which,  in  combination  with  three  chlorine-atoms,  constitutes  chloro- 
form, CHCI,.  And.  finally,  the  removal  of  all  four  hydrogen-atoms  from 
CU4  leaves  the  quadrivalent  radical  carbon  O'',  capable  of  forming  the  com- 
pounds CCI4,  CS,,  &c. 

In  like  manner,  ammonia^  NH^,  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  trivalent,  yields, 
by  removal  of  one  hydrogen-atom,  the  univalent  radical  amidogen  NH^ 
which  with  one  atom  of  potassium  forms  potassamine,  NHjK,  and  when 
combined  with  one  atom  of  the  univalent  radical  methyl,  CH,,  forms  methy- 
lamine,  NHJCH,),  &c.  The  abstraction  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  the 
molecule  NH,,  leaves  the  bivalent  radical  imidogeny  NH,  which  with  two 
methyl-atoms  forms  dimethylamine,  NH(CH3)2,  &c. ;  and  the  removal  of  all 
three  hydrogen-atoms  from  NH3.  leaves  nitrogen  itself,  which  frequently 
act«  as  a  trivalent  clement  or  radical,  forming  tripotassamine  NK3,  trime- 
thylamine  N(CH5^3.  &c. 

Finally,  tlie  molecule  of  xoaier^  OH,,  by  losing  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  is 
converted  into  the  univalent  radical  hydroxyl^  OH,  which,  in  its  relations  to 
other  bodies,  is  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  may  be 
substituted  in  combination  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  other  monads. 
Thus,  water  itself  may  be  regarded  as  H.HO,  analogous  to  hydrochloric 
acid  HCl;  potassium  hydrate  as  K.HO.  analogous  to  potassium  chloride; 
barium  hydrate,  as  Ba^''.(0H)2,  analogous  to  barium  chloride  Ba'^^Clj. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  univalent  radical,  potassoxyl,  KO,  may  be  derived 
from  potassium  hydrate;  the  bivalent  radical,  zincoxyl,  ZnO,,  by  abstraction 
of  H,  from  zinc  hydrate,  Zn^^H^O^.  The  essential  character  of  these  oxy- 
genated radicals  is  that  each  of  the  oxygen  atoms  contained  in  them  is 
united  to  the  other  atc-ms  by  one  unit  of  equivalency  only,  so  that  the 
radical  has  necessarily  one  or  two  units  unconnected ;  thus : 

Hydroxjl H — O —  • 

PotassoxyT        .....         K — O — 
Zincoxyl       .....     0 — Zn — 0 — 

•  Sulphur  trlethlodide,  &*  (GsHft),! 
Salpbur  diethen»<libroiiiide,  B^  {G^^'^f 
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From  the  preceding  explanations  of  the  mode  of  derivation  of  compound 
radicals,  it  is  clear  that  tiiere  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  them  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  number  of 
units  of  equivalency  abstracted  from  any  saturated  molecule,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  radical  of  corresponding  combining  power  or  equivalent  value. 
But  unless  a  radical  can  be  supposed  to  enter  into  a  considerable  number 
of  compounds,  thus  forming  them  into  a  group  like  the  salts  of  the  same 
metal,  there  is  nothing  gained  in  point  of  simplioity  or  comprehensiveness 
by  assuming  its  existence. 

It  must,  also,  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  compound  radicals  do 
not  necessarily  exist  in  the  separate  state,  and  that  those  of  uneven  equi- 
valency, like  methyl,  cannot  exist  in  that  state,  their  molecules,  if  liberated 
from  combination  with  others,  always  doubling  themselves,  as  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  elementary  bodies.  Thus  hydroxyl  — 0 — H 
is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  the  actually  existing  compound  containing 
the  same  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  being  OjHj  or  H — 0 — 0 — H. 
In  like  manner,  methyl,  CH3,  has  no  separate  existence,  but  dimethyl 
CjH^  is  a  known  compound: 

Methyl.  Dimethyl. 

H  H 

H— C— H  H— C-H 

H— C— H 
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CHEMICAL  AFFIHITT. 

THE  term  efaemical  affinity,  or  chemical  attraction,  has  been  inyented  to 
describe  that  particular  power  or  force,  in  Tirtuo  of  which,  union,  often 
of  a  Tcry  intimate  and  permanent  nature,  takes  place  between  two  or  more 
bodies,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  nao  substance,  having,  for  the 
most  part,  properties  completely  in  discordance  with  those  of  its  components. 

The  attraction  thus  exerted  between  different  kinds  of  matter  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  modifications  of  attractive  force  which  are  exerted 
indiscriminately  between  all  descriptions  of  substances,  sometimes  at  enor- 
mous distanoes,  sometimes  at  intervals  quite  inappreciable.  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  seen  in  cases  of  what  is  called  cohesion,  when  the  par- 
ticles of  solid  bodies  are  immovably  bound  together  into  a  mass.  Then,  there 
are  other  effects  of,  if  possible,  a  still  more  obscure  kind ;  such  as  the  various 
actions  of  surface,  the  adhesion  of  certain  liquids  to  glass,  the  repulsion 
of  others,  the  ascent  of  water  in  narrow  tubes,  and  a  multitude  of  curious 
phenomena  which  are  described  in  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  under  the 
head  of  molecular  actions.  From  all  these,  true  chemical  attraction  may  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  the  deep  and  complete  change  of  characters  which 
follows  its  exertion :  we  might  define  affinity  to  be  a  force  by  which  new 
Bubstances  are  generated. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  law  that  bodies  most  opposed  to  each  other  in 
chemical  properties  evince  the  greatest  tendency  to  enter  into  combination ; 
and,  conversely,  bodies  between  which  strong  ftufrlngiggjand  reacighlRncflH 
MLn  hft  tr^fi4  "»«-"ifftgt  a  much  smaller  amouut  of  mutual  attraction.  For 
example,  hydrogen  and  the  metals  tend  very  strongly  indeed  to  combine 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  but  the  attraction  between  the  different 
members  of  these  two  groups  is  incomparably  more  feeble.  Sulphur  and 
phosphorus  stand,  as  it  were,  midway:  they  combine  with  subst-ances  of 
one  and  the  other  class,  their  properties  separating  them  sufficiently  ft'om 
both.  Acids  are  drawn  towards  alkalies,  and  alkalies  towards  acids,  while 
union  among  themselves  rarely  if  ever  takes  place. 

Nevertheless,  chemical  combination  graduates  so  imperceptibly  into  mere 
mechanical  mixture,  that  ]t  i«  Qft-^n  yipp^gflj^^ia  t^  wi«i.ir  »ha  i;o>i»  Solution 
is  the  result  of  a  weaf^Cmd  of  affinity  existing  between  the  substance  dis- 
solved and  the  solvent  —  an  affinity  so  feeble  as  completely  to  lose  one  of 
its  most  prominent  features  when  in  a  more  exalted  condition  —  namely, 
p^wer  nf  causing  «^][fiy^*i""  ftf  ^■*>tnpgr»itiiri>«  for  in  the  act  of  mere  solution, 
the  tempernture  falls,  the  heat  of  combination  being  lost  and  overpowered 
by  the  effects  of  change  of  state. 

The  force  of  chemical  attraction  thus  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of 
the  substances  between  which  it  is  exerted;  it  is  influenced,  moreover,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  by  external  or  adventitious  circumBtnnccs.  An  idea 
formerly  prevailed  that  the  relations  of  affinity  were  fixed  and  constant 
between  the  same  substances,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tables  exhibiting  what  was  called  the  precedence  of  affinities.  The 
order  pointed  outLJn^these  liatHt^f  yr^w  anl^nrtwtMilp^il  tu  represent  the  order 
of  precedence /or  the  cireums'anees  under  w)l^inTr  tfre;  oTpertmimfg  wer^  made, 
but  nothing  more;  so  Toon  as  tbese  circumstances  become  changed,  the 
order  is  disturbed.  The  ultimate  effect,  indeed,  is  not  the  result  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  one  single  force,  but  rather  the  joint  effect  of  a  number,  so  com- 
plicated and  so  variable  in  intensity,  that  il  is  but  seldom  possible  to  pre- 
dict the  consequences  of  any  yet  untried  experiment. 

It  will  be  proper  to  examine  shortly  somo  of  these  extraneous  causes  to 
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which  allusion  has  been  made,  which  modify  to  so  great  an  extent  the  direet 
and  original  effects  of  the  specific  attractiye  force. 

^]»ft».«i»in»  ftf-i ^■■■*Miin  moyKfi  i.ftnirftT*ft^  nwi^^pg  thpflfl      When  metalHc 

mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point,  and  in  that  state  exposed  for 

.       /a  lengthened  period  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted 

^^  I V  into  a  dark-red  crystalline  powder.     This  very  same  substance,  when  raised 

^   to  a  still  higher  temperature,  separates  spontaneously  into  metallic  mercury 

o^HfC^,  and  oxygen  gas.     It  may  be  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  latt-er 

^'       change  is  greatly  aided  by  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  assume  the  vaporous 

state;  but  precisely  the  same  fact  is  observed  with  another  metal,  palladium, 

which  is  not  volatile,  excepting  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  but  which 

oxidizes  superficially  at  a  red  heat,  and  again  becomes  reduced  when  the 

temperature  rises  to  whiteness. 

Trtfinln^ili^y  nnd  ih-g  p^Tttr  tf  '"firfTT^>flitiftp  *^*'**  r**Tbftpi  ^"•'yf  ^  aU  other 
disturbing ^ciyjaea,  the  most  potent;  they  interfere  in  almost  every  reaction 
whtCKTaxes  place,  and  very  frequently  turn  the  scale  when  the  opposed  forces 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  energy.  It  is  easy  to  give  examples.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
double  interchange  ensues,  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  being 
generated  :—CaCl,  +  CO,  (NHJ,  ax  CO.Ca  4-  2NH4CI.  Here  the  action 
can  be  shown  to  be  in  a  great  measure  aetermined  by  the  insolubility  of 
the  calcium  carbonate.  Again,  when  dry  calcium  carbonate  is  powdered  and 
mixed  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  whole  heated  in  a  retort,  a  subli- 
mate of  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed,  while  calcium  chloride  remains 
behind.  In  this  inytanfiA,  »*  i«  wn  flpubt  thft  great  volntjlity  nf  the  new  mm 
mnninAjl  ntilt  ivhiT^  ^hitflj  '^'^tfrm^tt*^"  *^"  Irind  oT^composition. 

WETen  iron  filings  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  vapor  of 
water  passed  over  them,  the  water  undergoes  decomposition  with  the  utmost 
facility,  hydrogen  being  rapidly  disengaged,  and  the  iron  converted  into 
oxide.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of  iron,  heated  in  a  tube  through  which 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed,  suffers  almost  instantaneous  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  vapor  of  water,  carried  forward  by  the 
current  of  gas,  escapes  as  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 
In  these  experiments  the  affinities  between  the  iron  and  oxygen  and  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  difference  of  atmott- 
phere  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point.  An  atmospjierfi  of.  pteam  oiferfijiitlle 
roHifffanr.p  tn  the  .eacapa  xd  hydcogen;  an  atmosphere  .Qf-kjcdnogfin  Joears 
t became  relation  to  steam ;  andjhiaokpparently  trifling  difference^oLdxcura- 
stances  is  quite  «XM>i»gh  Xor  the  purpose. 

The  decomposition  of  vapor  of  water  by  white-hot  platinum,  pointed  out 

by  Mr.  Grove,  will  probably  be  referred  in  great  part  to  this  influence  of 

atmosphere,  the  steam  offering  great  facilities  for  the  assumption  of  the 

elastic  condition  by  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     The  decomposition  ceases 

^  as  soon  as  these  gases  amount  to  about  j^jL|f  of  the  bulk  of  the  mixture,  and 

/   can  only  be  renewed  by  their  withdrawal.     The  attraction  of  oxygen  for 

^  hydrogen  is  probably  much  weakened  by  the  very  high  temperature.    The 

^  recombination  of  the  gases  by  the  heated  metal  is  rendered  impossible  by 

)  their  state  of  dilution. 

Wl^at  'fi  rallH  **"•*  nnpfifr*  Btate  is  one  Tery  lavozablfi  to  chemical  com- 
bination. Thus,  nitrogen  rcTiises  to  combine  with  gaseous  hydrogen;  yet 
when  these  subptanccs  are  simultaneously  liberated  from  some  previous 
combination,  they  unite  with  great  ease,  as  when  organic  matters  are  de- 
stroyed by  heat,  or  by  spontaneous  putrefactive  change. 

Thfirejs  a  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  extensive  class  of 
actions,  grouped  togelTiPr  under  the  guiieral  title  of  cases  of  djtfu^mg  af- 
finifj^  Metallic  silver  does  not  oxidize  at  any  temperature:  nay,  more, 
fts  oxide  is  easily  decomposed  by  simple  heat;  yet  if  the  finely  divided 
metal  be  mixed  with  siliceous  matter  and  alkali,  and  ignited,  the  whole 
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fases  to  a  yellow  transparent  glass  of  slWer  silicate.  Platinum  is  attacked 
by  fused  potassium  hydrate,  hydrogen  b^iny  probably  di«ftng^|gpH  whila 
the  merat  j«  ^TJiliififl :  this  is  an  effect  which  neVer  happens  to  silver  under 
the  same  circumstances,  although  silver  is  a  much  more  ozidable  substance 
than  platinum.  The  fact  is.  that  pota><h  forms  with  the  oxide  of  the  last- 
named  metal  a  kind  of  saline  compound,  in  which  the  platinum  oxide  acts 
as  an  acid;  and  hence  its  formation  under  the  di^o^ing  influence  of  the 
powerful  base. 

In  the  r»»"«^»'fcftV^<»  «^«^ftTOPffffitiffP?  auffered  by  various  organic  bodies 
when  heated  in  contact  with  caustic  alkali  or  lime,  we  have  other  examples 
of  the  same  fact.  Products  are  generated  which  are  never  formed  in  the 
absence  of  theWse;  the  reaction  is  invariably  less  complicated,  and  its 
results  few  in  number  and  more  definite,  than  in  the  event  of  simple  de- 
struction by  a  graduated  heat. 

There  is  vet  a  stiH  p^oy^  y^twftnrft  class  of  phenomena,  called  ealali/tis,  in 
which  effects  are  brought  about  by  the  mere  pretence  of  a  substance*  wliich 
itself  undergoes  no  perceptible  change:  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  oxygen,  in  which  that  gas  is  obtuined,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.  The  salt  is  decomposed  at  a  very  far  lower  tem- 
perature than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  yet  the  manganese  oxide 
does  not  appear  to  undergo  any  alteration,  being  found  after  the  experi- 
ment in  the  same  state  as  before.  It  may,  however,  undergo  a  temporary 
alteration.  We  know,  indeed,  that  this  oxide  is  capable  of  taking  up  an 
additional  proportion  of  oxygen  and  forming  manganic  acid;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  reaction  just  considered  it  may  actually  take 
oxygen  from  the  potassium  chlorate,  and  J)«8s  to  the  state  o/_a  higher 
oxide,  which,  however,  JH  ilfli»e'<lijfciiflIj"?»^^"ipQf«*^*^''^  additionai  oxygen 
being  evoived",ntt'nd  the  nianganese«oxide  returning  to  its  original  state. 
The  same 'effect  in  facilitating  the  dMdUpOBlrlOh  ortlie~oKTofilt4 18  p'rocTiiced 
by  ouprie  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  lead  oxide,  all  of  which  nre  known  to 
be  susceptible  of  higher  oxidation  The  oxides  of  zinc  and  magnesium,  \ 
on  the  contrary,  which  do  not  form  higher  oxides,  are  not  found  to  facili-  \ 
tate  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate ;  neither  is  any  such  effect  produced 
by  mixing  the  salt  with  other  pulverulent  substances,  such  as  pounded 
glass  or  pure  silica. 

The  so-called  catalytic  actions  are  often  mixed  up  with  other  effects 
which  are  much  more  intelligible,  as  the  action  of  finely  divided  platinum 
on  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  in  which  the  solid  appears  to  condense  the 
gas  upon  its  greatly  extended  surface,  and  thereby  to  induce  combination 
by  bringing  the  particles  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions. 

Relationt  of  Heal  to  Chemical  Affim'tf/.  — Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature 
of  chemical  affinity,  one  most  important  fact  is  clearly  established  with 
regard  to  it;  namely,  that  its  manifestations  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  prH*"^*'^"  ^r  «niiii]j]f|f;/>fi  ^f  hun*.  Change  of  composition,  or  chem- 
ical action,  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible :  a  given  amount  of  chemical 
action  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat,  which  quantity 
of  heat  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  expended,  in  order  to  reverse  or 
undo  the  chemical  actjon  that  has  prodiiceij  it.  The  production  of  heat  by 
chemical  action,  and  the  definite  quantitative  relation  between  the  amount 
of  heat  evolved  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  action  which  takes  place,  are 
roughly  indicated  by  the  facts  of  our  most  familiar  experience;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  only  practically  important  method  of  producing  heat  arti- 
ficially consists  in  changing  the  elements  of  wood  and  coal,  together  with 
atmospheric  oxygen,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  and  everyone  kn^ws 
that  the  heait  which  can  be  thus  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal  is 
limited,  and  is,  at  least  approximately,  always  the  same. 
21 
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The  accuratejofiaauremeBt  of  the.  qaantity  of  heat  produced  by  a  giyen 
amount  of  chemical  action  is  a  j)robIem  of  very  great  difficulty;  chiefly 
because  chemical  changes  very  seldom  take  place  alone,  but  are  almost 
always  accompanied  by  physical  changes  involving  further  calorimetric 
effects,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  accurately  measured  and  allowed  for, 
before  the  effect  due  to  the  chemical  action  can  be  rightly  estimated.  Thus 
the  ultimate  result  has,  in  most  cases,  to  be  deduced  from  a  great  number 
of  independent  measurements,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount 
of  error.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  various.experi- 
ments  should  differ  to  a  comparatively  great  extent,  and  that  some  uncer- 
tainty should  still  exist  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to 
even  the  simplest  cases  of  chemical  action. 

The  experiments  are  made  by  enclosing  the  acting  substances  in  a  vessel 
called  a  calorimeter,  surrounded  by  water  or  mercury,  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  which  indicates  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical  action, 
after  the  necessary  corrections  have  been  made  for  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
containing  vessel  and  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  for  the  amount 
lost  by  radiation,  &c.  Combustions  in  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  made  in  a 
copper  vessel  surrounded  by  water ;  the  heat  evolved  by  the  mutual  action  of 
liquids  or  dissolved  substances  is  estimated  by  means  of  a  smaller  calorimeter 
containing  mercury.  The  construction  of  these  instruments  and  the  methods 
of  observation  involve  details  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  in  heat-units.f 
evolved  in  the  combustion  of  various  elements,  and  a  few  compounds,  in 
oxygen,  referred:  (I)  to  1  gram  of  each  substance  burned;  (2)  to  1  gram 
of  oxygen  consumed ;  (8)  to  one  atom  or  molecule  (expressed  in  grams)  of 
the  various  substances :  — 


ffeat  of  Chmhwiitm  of  Elementary  Subsianeee 

in  Oxygen, 

^__ *  —A—  -   ^_ 

V^        _    J__   ^  A. 

Unita  of  heat  evolved 

SaMtance. 

Prodact. 

• 

Observer. 

bj  1  grm.  of 

br  I  gnaa 

bj  1  at.  of 

•ulMUaoe. 

ofoxjieo. 

■abiUDec. 

▼W       J 

/^TT 

r  83881 
\  84462 

4285 

53881 

Andrew^s. 

Hydrogen    .     .     . 

OH, 

4308 

64462 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 

Carbon : 

Wood-charcoal      ^ 

CO, 

f7900 
t8080 

2962 
8080 

94800 
96960 

Andrews. 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 

Gas  retort  carbon 

(« 

8047 

8018 

96564 

*(               «( 

Native  graphite 

t< 

7797 

2924 

93564 

(«               f« 

Artificial  graphite 

i« 

7762 

2911 

93144 

((               (( 

Diamond    .     .     . 

<( 

7770 

2914 

98940 

<(               «( 

Sulphur : 

Native  .... 

SO, 

2220 

2220 

71040 

i(               « 

Recently  melted . 

2260 

2260 

72820 

((               i« 

Flowers     .     .     . 

(i 

2807 

2807 

78821 

Andrews. 

Phosphorus : 

(Yellow)    .     .     . 

ZnO 

5747 

4454 

178167 

u 

Zinc 

1830 

6390 

86450 

« 

Iron 

^ejO, 

1682 

4163 

88592 

it 

Tin 

SnO, 

1147 

4280 

185360 

(< 

Copper    .... 

CuO 

608 

2394 

38804 

t( 

*  SaeJttJiyerls  Cii«miS9\  Physics,  pp.  838,  et  teq^  and  Watts's  Dictloxuu?  of  Cheaiistry,  iii. 
28,108^"     "^ 

t  The  unit  of  heat  \\we  adopted,  is  the  qnant(t7  of  heat  required  tQ  raise  1  gran)  of  water 
IVoniOOfoloC. 
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The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of 
partially  oxidised  substances :  ~ 


Product. 

UiiiU  of  heat  evolved 

SubatMioe. 

bj  1  gnu. 
of  ■ub- 
■UBoe. 

la  rormatloiior 
1  molecule  of  th« 
uliiiuftt*  product. 

ObMrver. 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 

StAunous  oxide,  SnO 
Cuprous  oxide,  Cu^O 

CO, 

SnOg 
CuO 

/  2403 

\2481 

51'.» 

250 

67284 
68064 
69584 
18304 

Fay  re  &  Silbermann. 
Andrews. 

« 

The  last  three  substances  in  this  table  contain  exactly  half  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  completely  oxidized  products ;  and  on  comparing  the  amount 
of  heat  eTolred  in  the  formation  of  one  molecule  of  stannic  or  cupric  oxide 
from  the  corresponding  lower  oxide,  with  the  quantity  produced  when  a 
molecule  of  the  same  product  is  formed  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
metal  in  one  operation,  we  find  that  the  combination  of  the  second  half  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  these  bodies  evoWes  sensibly  half  as  much  as  the 
combination  of  the  whole  quantity.  In  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
however,  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  appears  to  develop  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  heat;  but  this  result  is  probably  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  fact  that  when  carbon  is  burned  into  carbon  dioxide,  a  con- 
siderable but  unknown  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  in  converting  the  solid 
carbon  into  gas,  and  thus  escape  measurement ;  while,  in  carbon  monoxide, 
the  carbon  already  exists  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  therefore  no  portion  of 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  this  substance  is  similarly  expended 
in  producing  a  change  of  state. 

It  seems  probable,  also,  that  a  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
inequalities  in  the  quantities  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  pure  carbon  and  of  sulphur  —  that  is  to  say,  that  a  portion 
of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  diamond  and  graphite  goes  to 
assimilate  their  molecular  condition  to  that  of  wood-charcoal,  and  that  there 
is  an  analogous  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  combustion  of  native  sulphur. 

Combuattaru  in  Chlormt,  and  Direet  Combination  of  Chloriney  Bromine,  and 
Iodine  vnth  other  Elements.  —  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  direct  union  of  various  elements  with  gaseous  chlorine : 


SatateuM. 


Product 


Units  of  hedt  evolved 


by  1  gram 
of  sub- 
stance. 


by  1  KTOI. 

chlorine. 


by  1  at.  (=  86-6 
grams)  of 
chlorine. 


Observer. 


Hydrogen 

Phosphorus 
Potassium 
Iron  .  . 
Zinc  .  . 
Tin  .  . 
Arsenic  . 
Copper  . 
Antimony 
Mercury 


r  24087 
128783 

678 

HCl 

670 

PCI,  (?) 

3422  (?) 

607 

KCl 

2655 

2943 

Fe,Cl^, 

1746 

921 

ZnCL 

1529 

1427 

SoCl< 

1079 

897 

AsCL 

994 

704 

CuCL 

961 

859 

SbCl, 

707 

860 

? 

? 

822 

24087 

28783 

21548 
104476 
32695 
60658 
31722 
24992 
80494 
80491 
29181 


Abria. 
r  Favre  & 
\  Silbermann. 

Andrews. 


(« 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
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The  heat  eToWed  by  the  direct  union  of  bromine  and  iodine  with  rino 
and  iron  has  also  been  determined  by  Andrews :  the  results  obtained  are 
given  in  the  next  table : 


Prodoct. 

Units  of  heat  evolved 

HetaL 

by  1  gram 
of  motftl. 

b  V  1  gntm  of 

bromine  or 

iodine. 

by  1  Atom  of  bromine 
or  iodine. 

Bromine. 

Zinc 
Iron 

ZnBrj 
Fe,Br^ 

1269 
1277 

608 
208 

40640 
28833 

Iodine. 

— 

Zinc 
Iron 

Znl, 
Fe,l. 

819 
408 

209 

26G17 
8046 

Reactions  in  Pretence  of  Water,  —  The  thermal  effects  which  may  result 
from  the  reaction  of  different  substances  on  one  another  in  presence  of 
water,  are  more  complicated  than  those  resulting  from  direct  combination. 
In  addition  to  the  different  specific  heats  of  the  reagents  and  products,  and 
to  ihe  different  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  them  in  dissolying.  or  given 
out  by  them  in  combining  with  water,  the  conversion  of  soluble  substances 
into  insoluble  ones,  as  a  consequence  of  the  cliemical  action,  or  the  inverse 
change  of  insoluble  into  soluble  bodies,  arc  among  the  secondary  causes  to 
which  part  of  the  calorimetric  effect  may  be  due  in  these  cases. 

When  a  gas  dissolves  in  water,  the  heat  due  to  the  chemical  action  is 
augmented  by  that  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas ;  so  also  when  a  solid 
body  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  total  thermal  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  water  and  the  solid,  and  in  part 
to  the  liquefaction  of  the  substance  dissolved.  In  the  former  oases  the 
chemical  and  physical  parts  of  the  phenomenon  both  cause  evolution  of  heat ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  physical  change  occasions  disappenranoe  of  heat,  and 
if  this  effect  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action,  the  ultimate 
effect  is  the  production  of  cold,  and  it  is  this  which  is  generally  observed. 

Cold  produced  by  Chnn>rnl  Decomponiion.  —  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
thermal  effect  of  the  reversal  of  a  given  chemical  action  is  in  all  cases  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  thermal  effect  of  that  action  itself.  A  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  proposition  is  that  ihe  separation  qf  any  Ivo  bodies  is  attended 
tcith  the  absorptiQH  of  a  qtumfi/i/  of  hmt  equal  to  that  trhirh  m  tvolred  in  their 
eon^iinaifon,'  The  trutb  of  this  deduction  has  been  experimentally  estab- 
lished in  various  cases,  by  Wood,*  Joule.f  and  Favre  and  Silbermann,  by  com- 
paring the  heat  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts,  with  that  which  is  developed  in  a  thin  metallic  wire 
by  a  current  of  the  same  strength ;  also  by  comparison  of  the  heat  evolved 
in  processes  of  combination  ncrompanied  by  simultaneous  decomposition, 
with  that  evolved  when  the  same  rombinatioii  occurs  between  free  elements. 

By  determining  the  heat  evolved  when  different  metals  were  dissolved  in 
water  or  diliit«  anid.  Wood  found  thn*  it  wns  less  than  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  direct  oxidntion  of  th^  same  metals,  by  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  whir^h  would  be  obtained  by  burning  the  hydrogen  set  free,  or 
which  was  expended  in  drcomposinp  the  water  or  acid:  and,  therefore, 
that  when  this  latter  qna»'tity  was  added  to  the  results,  they  agreed  with 
the  numbers  ^ly^n  by  experiments  of  direct  oxidation. 

•  Phil.  Mug.  [41  il.  368;  ir.  870.  *  A««.  W-  ^^l- 
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FILE. 

Whbn  a  ToUaio  cnrrent  of  considerable  power  is  made  to  traverse  Tarious 
eompound  liquids,  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  these  liquids  ensues; 
provided  that  the  liquid  be  capable  of  conducting  the  current,  its  decom- 
position almost  always  follows. 

The  elements  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  liquid, 
where,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  speech,  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  the  latter,  all  the  intermediate  portions  appearing  perfectly  quies- 
cent. In  addition,  the  elements  are  not  separated  indifferently  and  at 
random  at  these  two  surfaces ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  their  appear- 
ance with  perfect  uniformity  and  constancy  at  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  their  chemical  character —  namely,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  acids,  &c., 
at  the  surface  connected  with  the  copper,  or  ponitive  end  of  the  battery; 
hydrogen,  the  metals,  &o.,  at  the  surface  in  connection  with  the  zinc  qt 
negathe  extremity  of  the  arrangement. 

The  terminations  of  the  battery  itself — usually,  but  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily, of  metal  —  are  designated  poles  or  eUctrodet,*  as  by  their  interven- 
tion the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on  is  made  a  part  of  the  circuit.  The 
process  of  decomposition  by  the  current  is  called  eUctrolj/ait^f  and  the 
liquids,  which,  when  thus  treated,  yield  up  their  elements,  are  denomi- 
nated eUetrolyteM. 

When  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  are  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  have  been  added,  and  the  plates  con- 
nected by  wires  with  the  extremities  of  an  active  battery,  oxygen  is  disen- 
gaged at  the  positive  cldCtrodo,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  nearly.  This 
experiment  has  before  been  described.  | 

A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  Saxon  blue  (indigo), 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  hydrogen  on  the  negative  side  and 
chlorine  on  the  positive,  the  indigo  there  becoming  bleached. 

Potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner : 
the  free  iodine  at  the  positive  side  can  be  recognized  by  its  brown  color, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  gelatinous  starch. 

All  liquids  are  not  electrolytes;  many  refuse  to  conduct,  and  no  decom- 
position can  then  occur ;  alcohol,  ether,  numerous  essential  oils,  and  other 
products  of  organic  chemistry,  besides  a  few  saline  Inorganic  compounds, 
act  in  this  manner,  and  completely  arrest  the  current  of  a  powerful  battery. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  conditions  of  electrolysis  is 
fluidity :  bodies  which,  when  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  conduct  freely, 
and  as  freely  suffer  decomposition,  become  absolute  insulators  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  battery  when  they  become  solid.  Lead  chloride  offers  a 
good  illustration  of  this  fact:  when  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  gives 
up  its  elements  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  a  galvanometer,  interposed 
somewhere  in  the  circuit,  is  strongly  affected.  But  when  the  source  of 
heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  salt  suffered  to  solidify,  signs  of  decomposition 
cease,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  magnetic  needle  reassumes  its  natural 
position.     In  the  same  manner,  the  thinnest  film  of  ice  arrests  the  current 


*  From  JjfXurrfwy,  imd  &^>  %  way. 
t  Page  148. 
21  « 
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of  a  powerful  voltaic  apparatus ;  but  the  instant  the  ice  is  liquefied  at  any 
one  point,  so  that  water  communication  is  restored  between  the  electrodes, 
the  current  again  passe:?,  and  decomposition  occurs.  Fusion  by  heat,  and 
solution  in  aqueous  liquids,  answer  tlie  purpose  equally  well. 

Generally  speaking,  compound  liquids  cannot  conduct  the  electric  cur- 
rent without  being  decomposed;  but  still  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  statement,  which  perhaps  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Thus  Hittorf 
has  shown,  that  fused  silver  sulphide,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  on9 
of  the  exceptions,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  so,  and  Beetz  has  since  proved 
the  same  to  be  the  case  as  regards  mercuric  iodide  and  lead  fluoride. 

The  quantity  of  any  given  compound  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  nny  given  electric  battery  depends  on  the  resiytance  of  the  liquid:  the 
more  resistance  the  less  decomposition.  Distilled  water  has  only  a  small 
power  of  conduction,  and  is  therefore  only  slightly  decomposed  by  a  bat- 
tery of  80  to  40  pairs ;  whilst  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  best  of 
fluid  conductors,  and  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  by  a  pmall  battery. 

When  a  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed,  and  a  galvanometer,  arc  in- 
cluded in  the  circuit  of  an  electric  current,  if  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter be  deflected,  it  may  be  always  assumed  ns  certain  that  a  portion  of 
liquid,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  is  decomposed, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  in  many  cases,  without  special  contrivances, 
to  detect  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  on  account  of  their  minute- 
ness. 

The  metallic  terminations  of  the  battery,  the  poles  or  electrodes,  have, 
in  themselves,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  attractive  or  repulsive  power  for 
the  elements  separated  at  their  surfaces.  Finely  divided  metal  suspended 
in  water,  or  chlorine  held  in  solution  in  that  liquid,  shows  not  the  least 
symptom  of  a  tendency  to  accumulate  around  them ;  a  single  element  is 
altogether  unaffected  —  directly,  at  least;  separation  from  previous  combi- 
nation is  required,  in  order  that  this  appearance  should  be  exhibited. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  process  of  electrolysis  a  little  more 
closely.  When  a  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  is  subjected 
to  decomposition  in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  chlorine  is  disen- 
gaged at  the  positive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative:  the  gases 
are  perfectly  pure  and  unmixed.  If,  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly 
proceeding,  the  intervening  liquid  be  examined  by  a  beam  of  light,  or  by 
other  means,  not  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of  any  kind  will 
be  perceived ;  nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid  or  bodily  transfer  of  gas 
from  one  part  to  another  can  be  detected ;  and  yet  two  portions  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  separated  perhaps  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may 
be  respectively  evolving  pure  chlorine  and  pure  hydrogen. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  but  one  mode  of  explaining  this  and  all  similar 
cases  of  regular  electrolitio  decomposition:  this  is  by  assuming  that  all 
the  particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  between  the  electrodes,  and  by  which 
the  current  is  conveyed,  simultaneously  suffer  decomposition,  the  hydrogen 
tnivelling  in  one  direction,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  other.  The  neighboring 
elements,  thus  brought  into  close  proximity,  unite  and  reproduce  hydro- 
chloric acid,  again  destined  to  be  decomposed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
change.  In  this  manner,  each  particle  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  to  travel 
in  one  direction,  by  becoming  successively  united  to  each  particle  of  chlo- 
rine between  itself  and  the  negative  electrode;  when  it  reaches  the  latter, 
finding  no  disengaged  particle  of  chlorine  for  its  reception,  it  is  rejected, 
as  it  were,  from  the  series,  and  thrown  off  in  a  separate  state.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  each  particle  of  chlorine,  which  at  the  same  time  passes 
continually  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  combining  successively  with  each 
particle  of  hydrogen  that  moment  separated,  with  which  it  meets,  until  at 
length  it  arrives  at  the  positive  plate  or  wire,  and  is  disengaged.     A  sue- 
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oession  of  particles  of  hydrogen  are  thns  oontinunlly  thrown  off  from  the 
decomposing  mass  at  <me  extremity,  and  a  corresponding  succession  of 
particles  of  chlorine  at  the  other.  The  power  of  the  current  is  exerted 
with  equal  energy  in  every  part  of  the  liquid  conductor,  though  its  effeeU 
become  manifest  only  at  the  very  extremities.  The  action  is  one  of  a 
purely  molecular  or  internal  nature,  and  the  metallic  terminations  of  the 
battery  merely  serve  the  purpose  of  completing  the  connection  between 
the  latter  add  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed.     The  figures  141  and  142  are 

Fig.  Ul. 
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Hydrochloric  add  In  its  unuJ  state. 

Intended  to  assist  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  must  at  the  same 
time  avoid  regarding  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  somewhat 
figurative  mode  of  representing  the  curious  phenomena  described.  The 
circles  are  intended  to  indicate  the  elements,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  respective  symbols. 

Like  hydrochloric  acid,  all  electrolytes,  when  acted  on  by  electricity,  are 
split  into  two  constituents,  which  pass  in  opposite  directions.     The  one 

Fig,  142. 
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Hydrochloric  add  nndergoing  electrolysis. 

class  of  substances,  like  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  evolved  at  the  positive 
electrode ;  the  other  class,  like  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  at  the  negative 
electrode. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  oxygen  salts,  such  as  sulphates  and 
nitrates,  when  acted  on  by  the  current,  do  not  divide  into  acid  and  basic 
oxide,  but,  as  Daniell  and  Miller  proved,  into  metal  and  a  compound  sub- 
stunce,  or  group  of  elements,  which  is  transferred  in  such  a  state  of  asso- 
ciation that.,  as  regards  its  electrical  behavior,  it  represents  an  element. 
Thus,  cupric  sulphate,  SO^Cu,  splits,  not  into  SO,  and  CuO,  but  into  me- 
tallic copper  and  sufpMone  SO^.  Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
SO4H,,  divides  into  the  same  compound  group  and  hydrogen.  In  a  similar 
way,  also,  the  part  of  the  electrolyte  which  passes  to  the  negative  pole  may 
consist  of  a  group  of  elements.  A  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl,  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  instance  of  this  fact,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  the  cur- 
rent in  such  a  manner  that  the  ammonium  NH^  goes  to  the  negative,  and 
the  chlorine  to  the  positive  pole. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  true  and  regular  elec- 
trolysis, and  what  is  called  secondary  decomposition,  brought  about  by  the 
reaction  of  the  bodies  so  eliminated  upon  the  surrounding  liquid,  or  upon 
the  substance  of  the  electrodes:  hence  the  advantage  of  platinum  for  the 
latter  purpose,  when  electrolytic  actions  are  to  be  studied  in  their  greatest 
simplicity,  that  metal  being  scnrcely  attacked  by  any  ordinary  agents. 
Wheo,  for  example,  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  or  acetate  is  decomposed  by 
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the  current  between  platinum  plates,  metallic  lead  is  deposited  at  the  ne- 
gitive  side,  and  a  brown  povvder,  lead  dioxide,  at  Xhe  positiye:  the  latter 
substance  is  the  result  of  a  secondarj  action ;  it  proceeds,  in  fact,  from  the 
nascent  oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  reacting  upon  the  monoxide 
of  lead  present  in  the  salt,  and  converting  it  into  dioxide,  which  is  insoluble 
in  the  dilute  acid.  When  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen  appears 
at  the  negative  electrode,  because  it  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  tbe  acid, 
which  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  gas.  When  potassium  sulphate,  SO4KP 
is  clectrolyzed,  hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative  electrode,  together  witL. 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate  OKH,  because  the  potassium 
whicb  is  evolved  at  the  electrode  immediately  decomposes  the  water  there 
present.  At  the  same  time,  the  sulphione,  SO^.  which  is  transferred  to  the 
positive  electrode,  takes  hydrogen  from  the  water  there  present,  forming 
sulphuric  acid.  SO^H,,  and  liberating  oxygen.  In  like  mapner  hydrogen 
sulphale,  or  sulphuric  acid  itself,  is  rei>olved  hy  the  current  into  hydrogen 
and  sulphione,  which  latter  decomposes  the  water  at  the  positive  electrode, 
reproducing  hydrogen  sulphat«,  and  liberating  oxygen,  just  as  if  the  water 
itself  were  directly  decomposed  by  the  current  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
A  similar  action  takes  place  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  any  other 
oxygen-salt  of  an  alkali-metal,  or  alkaline  earth-metal,  alkali  and  hydrogen 
gas  making  their  appearance  at  the  negative  electrode,  acid  and  oxygen 
gas  at  the  positive  electrode.  This  observation  explains  a  circumstance 
which  much  perplexed  the  earlier  experimenters  upon  the  chemical  action 
of  the  voltaic  battery.  In  all  experiments  in  which  water  was  decomposed, 
both  acid  and  alknli  were  liberated  at  the  electrodes,  even  though  distilled 
water  was  employed ;  and  hence  it  was  believed  for  some  time  that  the 
voltaic  current  had  some  mysterious  power  of  generating  acid  and  alkaline 
matter.  The  true  source  of  these  compounds  was,  however,  traced  by 
Davy,*  who  showed  that  they  proceeded  from  impurities  cither  in  the  water 
itself,  or  in  the  vessels  which  contained  it,  or  in  (he  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. Having  proved  that  ordinary  distilled  water  always  contains  traces 
of  saline  matter,  he  redistilled  it  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling-point, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  carrying  over  salts  by  splashing.  He  then 
found  that  when  marble  cups  were  used  to  contain  the  water  used  for  de- 
composition, hydrochloric  acid  appeared  at  the  positive  electrode,  soda  at 
the  negative,  both  being  derived  from  sodium-chloride  present  in  the  mar- 
ble ;  when  agate  cups  were  used,  he  obtained  silica ;  and  when  he  used 
gold  vessels,  he  obtained  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to  at- 
mospheric air.  By  operating  in  a  vacuum,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  acid 
and  alkali  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  wns  almost 
arrested,  although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  4-inch 
plates.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  water  itself  is  not  an  electroli/te,  but  that  it 
is  enabled  to  convey  the  current  if  it  contains  only  traces  of  saline  matter. f 
If  a  number  of  different  electrolytes,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cuprio 
sulphate,  potassium  iodide,  fused  lead  chloride,  &c.,  be  arranged  in  a  series, 
and  the  same  current  be  made  to  traverse  the  whole,  all  will  suffer  decom- 
position at  the  same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  amount.  If  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  which  the  quantities  of  the  eliminated  elements  can  be 
accurately  ascertained,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  decomposition  has  pro- 
ceeded to  some  extent,  that  these  latter  have  beeti  disengaged  exactly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  chemical  equivalents.  The  same  current  which  decomposes  9 
parts  of  water  *will  separate  into  their  elements  IGG  parts  of  potassium 
iodide,  130  parts  of  lead  chloride,  &c.  Hence  the  very  important  conclusion : 
The  action  of  the  current  is  perfectly  definite  in  Us  nature^  producing  a  fixed  and 
constant  amount  of  decomposition^  expressed  in  each  eUctroli/te  by  the  value  of  iU 
chemical  equivalent. 

*  PhlioBOphicia  TnuMAcUons,  1807.  f  Miller's  Obemlc«l  Physics,  p.  484. 
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From  a  Terj  extended  series  of  experiments,  based  on  this  and  other 
methods  of  research,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  draw  the  general  inference 
that  effects  of  chemic;il  decomposition  are  alwnys  proportionate  to  I  he 
quantity  of  circulating  electricity,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  Accurate  and 
trustworthy  measure  of  the  latter.  Guided  by  this  highly  important  prin- 
ciple, he  constructed  his  voltQmeter^  an  instrument  which  has  rendered  the 
greatest  serrice  to  electrical  science.  This  is 
merely  an  arrangement  by  which  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  the  gas 
evoWed  being  collected  and  measured.  By  placing 
such  an  instrument  in  any  part  of  the  circuit, 
the  quantity  of  electric  force  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  given  effect  can  be  at  once  estimated ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  required  amount  of 
the  latter  can  be,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and 
adjusted  to  the  object  in  view.  The  Toltameter 
has  received  many  different  forms:  one  of  the 
most  extensively  useful  is  that  shown  in  fig.  148, 
in  which  the  platinum  plates  are  separated  by  a 
very  small  interval,  and  the  gas  is  collected  in  a 
graduated  jar  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  filled  to  the  neck  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  being  passed  beneath  the  jar. 

The  decompositions  produced  by  the  voltaic  battery  can  be  effected  by 
the  electricity  of  the  common  machine,  by  that  developed  by  magnetic 
action,  and  by  that  of  animnl  origin,  but  to  an  extent  incomparably  more 
minute.  This  arises  from  the  very  small  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion 
by  the  machine,  although  its  tension — that  is,  power  of  overcoming  obsta- 
cles, and  passing  through  imperfect  conductors  —  is  exceedingly  g^eat.  A 
pair  of  small  wires  of  zinc  and  platinum,  dipping  into  a  single  drop  of 
dilute  acid,  develop  far  more  electricity,  to  judge  from  the  chemical  effects 
of  such  an  arran;;ement,  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical 
machine  in  powerful  action.  Nevertheless,  polar  or  electrolytic  decompo- 
sition can  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  effected  by  the  latter,  although 
on  a  minute  scale. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  laid  down,  the  study  of  the  voltaic 
battery  may  be  resumed  and  completed.  In  the  first  place,  two  very 
different  views  have  been  held  concerning  the  source  of  the  electrical  dis- 
turbance in  that  apparatus.  Volta  himself  ascribed  it  to  mere  contact  of 
dissimilar  metals  or  other  substances  conducting  electricity,  —  to  what  was 
denominated  »n  eleetro-mothe  force,  called  into  being  by  such  contact. 
Proof  was  nupposed  to  be  given  of  this  fundamental  proposition  by  an  ex- 
periment in  which  discs  of  zinc  and  copper  attached  to  insulating  handles, 
after  being  brought  into  close  contact,  were  found,  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
delicate  gold  leaf  electroscope,  to  be  in  opposite  electrical  states.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  more  carefully  tliis  experiment  is  made,  the  smaller  is  the 
effect  observed ;  and  hence  it  is  judged  highly  probable  that  the  whole  may 
be  dne  to  accidental  causes,  against  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  was  soon  made  that  the  power  of  the 
battery  always  bears  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  chemical  action  upon 
the  zinc ;  that,  for  instance,  when  pure  water  is  used,  the  effect  is  extremely 
feeble;  with  a  solution  of  salt,  it  becomes  much  greater;  and,  lastly,  with 
dilute  acid,  greatest  of  all;  so  that  some  relation  evidently  exists  between 
the  chemical  effect  upon  the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  electrical  force. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday  and  Daniell  have  given  very  great  support 
to  the  chemical  theory,  by  showing  that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  call  into  being  powerful  electrical  currents,  and 
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that  the  development  of  elealricnl  Torce  is  not  only  In  nome  wtj  eonnectrd 
with  Ihe  chemicnl  sclion  of  tUe  liquid  of  tlie  battvTy,  but  liiat  it  is  ulvnys 
in  direct  pToporiioB  to  tlie  Intter.  (Jue  rery  betulirul  experiment,  in  tvliich 
eleotraljlio  dccomposilion  or  polftB!<iuiii  ioilide  ia  performed  by  a  current 
generated  without  any  contact  of  diseimilar  melalR.  can  be  tbua  made:  A. 
plate  of  lino  is  bent  at  a  riglit  angle,  and  cleaned  by  rubbing;  with  sand- 
paper. A  plato  of  platinum  haaa  wire  of  tlis  same  metal  atucfaed  to  it  by 
careful  rivelinii.  and  the  latter  bent  ioto  an  arcli.  A  piece  of  folded  filler- 
paper  is  wetted  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  placed  upon  the 
line  :  the  platinum  plate  is  arrangeil  opposite  to  the  latter,  with  the  end  of 
its  wire  resting  upon  Ibe  paper;  and  then  the  pair  is  plunged  into  a  glara 
of  dilute  sulphuric,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  A  broirn  spot 
of  ioline  becomes  in  a  moment  evident  beneath  the  ei- 
Fiff.  IM.  tremiiy  of  Ibe  ptaiioum  wire  —  Ihat  is,  at  the  positive  side 
^_^  of  tho  arrnngemcnt. 

A  sironfc  UT-gtimcnt  in   favor   of  the  obemical  view  is 

foumlcl  OQ  (he  on.xily  proved  fitcl,  that  the  direction  of  ihe 

current  is  determined  by  tlie  kind  of  action  upon  the  met  ale, 

tho    one    least  attacked   being    always    posiiive.      Let  two 

polif^lied  pUtes,  the  one  iron  and  the  other  copper,  be  oon- 

necte'i  b;  wires  with  a  galvanometer,  and  then  immersed  in 

a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide.    The  needle  in  a  moment 

indicates   a  powerful    current,    passing    from    the  copper 

through  Ihe  liquid  to  the  iron,  and  back  sguin  through  the 

wire.     Let  the  plates  be  now  removed,  cleaned,  and  plunged 

Into  dilute  acid;  the  needle  is  again  driven  round,  but  in 

the  opposite  direction,  the  current  now  passing  from  the 

Iron  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper.     In  the  first  instance,  the  copper  is 

acted  upon,  and  not  the  iron;  in  Ihe  second,  these  conditions  are  reversed, 

and  with  them  the  direction  of  tho  current. 

The  metals  employed  in  the  practical  ooDstraotion  of  voltaic  balleriea 
are  sine  for  the  active  metal,  and  copper,  silver,  or.  still  better,  platinum, 
for  the  inactive  one:  the  greater  the  difference  of  oxidability,  the  belter 
the  arrangement.  The  liquid  is  eil)ier  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric,  or  ocCHBtonallj.  where  very  alow  and  long-con- 
tinued action  is  wanted,  salt  and  water.  To  obtain  the  maiimum  effect  of 
Ihe  apparatua  with  Ihe  least  expenditure  of  linc,  that  metal  must  be  em- 
ployed in  a  pure  slate,  or  iis  eurfnce  must  be  covered  by  an  amalgam, 
which  in  its  electrical  relaiicua  oloaoly  reeemblea  the  pure  metaL  The  line 
la  easily  brought  into  this  uondilion  by  wetting  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  rubbing  a  little  mercurji  over  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tieil 

Theprineiple  of  (he  componnd  battery  is.  perhips.  best  seen  in  the  crown 
of  cups :  by  each  nllernalion  of  sine,  fluid,  and  copper,  the  eurrent  is  urged 
forward  with  increased  energy;  its  intensity  is  augmented,  but  Ihe  actual 
amount  of  electrical  force  thrown  into  the  current  form  is  not  increased. 
The  quantity,  estimated  by  its  decomposing  power,  is,  in  fact,  determined 
by  that  of  Ihe  smallest  and  least  active  pair  of  plates,  the  quantitj  of 
electricity  in  every  part  or  aection  of  the  circuit  being  exactly  equal.  Hence 
large  and  small  platoa,  batteries  strongly  and  weakly  charged,  can  never  be 
connected  without  great  loss  of  power. 

When  a  battery,  either  simple  or  compound,  constructed  with  puce  or 
ivith  amalgamated  linc,  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  number  of 
highly  interesting  phenomena  may  be  observed.  While  Ihe  circuit  rematas 
broken,  Ihe  lino  is  perfectly  inactive,  no  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen 
liberated:  but  the  moment  the  connection  iscompleled.  torrents  of  hydrogen 
ariae,  not  from  the  lina,  but  from  Ihe  copper  or  platinnm  surfaces  alone. 
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while  the  zino  undergoes  tranquil  and  imperceptible  oxidation  and  solution. 
Thus,  exactly  the  same  effects  are  seen  to  occur  in  every  active  cell  of  a 
closed  circuit,  that  are  witnessed  in  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  undergoing 
electrolysis :  oxygen  appears  ai  the  positive  side,  with  respect  to  the  current, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  negative ;  but  with  this  difference :  that  the  oxygen, 
instead  of  being  set  free,  combines  with  the  zinc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real  case 
of  electrolysis,  and  electrolytes  alone  are  available  as  exciting  liquids. 

Common  zinc  is  very  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  this  is  usually  supposed  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  a  multitude 
of  little  voltaic  circles,  by  the  aid  of  particles  of  foreign  metals  or  graphite, 
partially  imbedded  in  the  zinc.  This  gives  'rise  in  the  battery  to  what  is 
called  local  action,  by  which,  in  the  common  forms  of  apparatus,  three 
fourths  or  more  of  the  metal  are  often  consumed,  without  contributing  in 
the  least  to  the  general  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injuring  it  to  some  ex- 
tent.    This  evil  is  got  rid  of  by  amalgamating  the  surface. 

From  experiments  very  carefully  made  with  a  "dissected**  battery  of 
peculiar  construction,  in  which  local  action  was  completely  avoided,  it  has 
been  distinctly  proved  that"  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by  the 
battery  varies  exactly  with  the  zinc  dissolved.  Coupling  this  fact  with  that 
of  the  definite  action  of  the  current,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  perfect 
battery  of  this  kind  is  employed  to  decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order 
to  evolve  1  gniin  of  hydrogen  from  the  latter,  82*6  grains  of  zinc  must  be 
dissolved  as  chloride,  and  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  disengaged 
in  each  active  cell  of  the  battery  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  electrical  force 
generated  by  the  solution  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  m  the  battery  is  capable 
of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  any 
other  electrolyte  out  of  it. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  discovery :  it  serves  to  show,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  the  intimate  nature  of  the  connection  between  chem- 
ical and  electrical  forces,  and  their  remarkable  quantitative  or  equivalent 
relations.  It  almost  seems,  to  use  an  expression  of  Faraday,  as  if  a  trans- 
fer of  chemical  force  took  place  through  the  substance  of  solid  metallic  conduct- 
ors ;  that  chemical  actions,  called  into  play  in  one  portion  of  the  circuit, 
could  be  made  at  pleasure  to  exhibit  their  effects  without  loss  or  diminution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  hypothesis,  not  of  recent  date,  long  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported by  the  illustrious  Berzelius,  which  refers  all  chemical  phenomena  to 
electrical  forces — which  supposes  that  bodies  combine  because  they  are  in 
opposite  electrical  sUites ;  even  the  heat  and  light  accompanying  chemical 
union  may  be.  to  a  certain  extent,  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  short, 
we  are  in  such  a  position,  that  either  may  be  assumed  as  cause  or  effect: 
it  may  be  that  electricity  is  merely  a  form  or  modification  of  ordinary  chem- 
ical affinity;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  chemical  action  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  electrical  force. 

This  electro-chemical  theory  Is  no  longer  received  as  a  true  explanation 
of  chemical  phenomena  to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  author.  Berzelius, 
indeed,  supposed  fhat  the  combining  tendencies  of  elements,  and  their  func- 
tions in  componnds,  depend  altogether  on  their  electric  polarity;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  divided  the  elements  into  two  classes,  the  eleetro-potitive,  which, 
like  hydrogen  and  the  mptals,  move  towards  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery, as  if  they  were  attracted  by  it,  and  the  eleetro-neffative^  which,  like 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  move  towards  the  positive  pole.  We  are, 
however,  acquainted  with  a  host  of  phenomena  which  show  that  the  chem- 
ical functions  of  an  element  depend  upon  its  position  with  regard  to  other 
elements  in  a  compound,  quite  as  much  as  upon  its  individual  character. 
Thus  chlorine,  the  very  type  of  an  electro-negative  element,  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  hydrogen,  one  of  the  most  positive  of  the  elements,  in  a  large 
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number  of  compounds,  yielding  new  products,  which  exhibit  the  closest 
analogy  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  compounds  from  which  they 
are  derived.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  admit  that  the  chemical  func- 
tions of  bodies  are  determined  exclusively  by  itheir  electrical  relations. 
Still  it  is  true  in  a  general  way  that  those  elements  which  differ  most 
strongly  in  their  electrical  characters,  chlorine  and  potassium,  for  example, 
are  likewise  those  which  combine  together  with  the  greatest  energy ;  and 
the  division  of  bodies  into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  is  therefore 
retained ;  the  former  are  also  called  add  or  chloroiu,  and  the  latter  basyious 
or  zincom. 

One  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  common  voltaic  battery  is  that  con- 
trived by  Dr.  WoUaston  (fig.  145).  The  copper  is  made  completely  to  en- 
circle the  sine  plate,  except  at  the  edges,  the  two  metals  being  kept  apart 
by  pieces  of  cork  or  wood.  Each  zinc  is  soldered  to  the  preceding  copper, 
and  the  whole  screwed  to  a  bar  of  dry  mahogany,  so  that  the  plates  can  be 
lifted  into  or  out  of  the  acid,  which  is  contained  in  an  earthenware  trough, 
divided  into  separate  cells.  The  liquid  consists  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts 
water,  2\  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  parts  commercial  nitric  acid,  all  by  meas- 
ure. A  number  of  such  batteries  are  easily  connected  together  by  straps 
of  sheet  copper,  and  admit  of  being  put  into  action  with  great  ease. 

Fig.  145. 


The  great  objection  to  this  and  (o  all  the  older  forms  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery is,  that  the  power  rapidly  decreases,  so  that,  after  a  short  time,  scarcely 
the  tenth  part  of  the  original  action  remains.  This  loss  of  power  depends, 
partly  on  the  gradual  change  of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  zinc  sulphate,  hut 
still  more  on  the  coating  of  hydrogen,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  on  the  precipi- 
tation of  metallic  zinc  on  the  copper  plates.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the 
copper  plate  in  the  liquid  became  covered  with  zinc,  it  would  act  electrically 
like  a  zinc  plate.  This  is  precisely  the  action  of  the  hydrogen,  whereby  a 
decrease  of  electricul  power  is  produced.  This  effect,  produced  by  the  sub- 
stances separated  from  the  liquid,  is  commonly  called  polarization. 

An  apparatus  of  immense  valuo  f'>r  purposes  of  electro-chemical  resenrch, 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  powerful  and  equable  currents  for  many 
successive  hours,  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Daniell  (fig.  146).  Each 
cell  of  this  ** constant"  battery  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder  3^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  height  varying  from  6  to  18  inches.  The  zinc  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  rod  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  carefully  amalga- 
mated, and  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.    A  second  cell  of  porous 
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eftrlfaenirftrg  or  animnl  membrane  inUryeDCB  betwaen  the  tino  and  the  cop- 
per ;  tbis  is  filleii  wiiJi  ■  mixture  of  1  pari  by  measure  of  oil  of  Titriol  and 
S  of  water,  and  the  exterior  space  with  the  same  liquid, 
saturated  with  copper  Bulpbale.     A  sort  of  little  colau-  '' 

der  \i  fitted  to  the  top  of  tlie  cell,  in  vhich  crjBtBln  of 
the  copper  sulphate  are  placed,  so  that  the  strength  of 
the  Bolmion  may  remain  unimpaired.      When  comiiiuiii-  + 

cation  is  made  b;  a  wire  between  the  rod  and  the  cjlin- 
der,  a  powerful  current  is  pruduced,  the  power  of  whici 
ma;  be  increased  (o  any  extent  b;  connecting  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  c^lls  into  a  sarieB,  on  Ihe  principle  of  the 
crown  of  cupa.  the  copper  of  tlio  firet  being  attached  lo 
the  line  of  the  eecond.  Ten  Buch  allernationB  aonstilute 
a  Torj  powerful  appsralug,  which  has  the  great  adyan- 
tage  of  relaiuing  ils  energy  undiminished  (or  a  long  time. 

By  this  arrangement  cf  the  voltaic  battery,  the  polar- 
iiation  of  the  copper  plate  in  altogether  avoided  ;  the  linC 
in  the  poronscell,  whilst  it  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
deccmpD^es  it,  but  does  not  liberale  any  hydrogen;  for 
by  the  progress  of  the  decomposition  |sce  p,  24<l)  up  lo 
the  boundary  of  the  copper  solution,  the  hydrogen  takes 
the  place  of  the  copper,  and  thus  ultimately  llie  capper 
is  precipitated  on  the  copper  plale.  The  capper  plate 
therefore  remains  in  its  original  slate,  so  long  as  a  auScient  quantity  of 
copper  sulphate  is  preaent  in  ibe  solution. 

B;  increasing  the  gencroiiTc  and  reducing  Ihe  sntngoniiing  chemical 
affinities,  Mr.  Orore  aucceeded  in  forming  'he  constant  nilrio  acid  battery 
which  bears  bis  name.  This  inntrument  is  capable  of  producing  afar 
greatar  degree  of  power  than  the  battery  prerlouBly  mentioned,  and  hence 
it  has  become  one  of  the  moat  importiint  means  of  promoting  electrical 
science  in  the  present  day.  The  linc  dips  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid.:  and 
instead  of  a  solution  of  copper,  ooncenlrated  nitric  aoid  is  used,  which 
surrounds  a  platinum  plate.  It  is  erident  (bat  (he  electrolytic  action  which 
begins  at  the  lino  passes  through  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  a  precisely 
simihir  way  through  the  contiguaus  nitric  acid.  Hydrogen  would  thus  be 
liberated  on  the  platinum  plate.  This  aciion  is  net  rendered  Tisible  by 
the  evclulion  of  gas,  but  only  gradually  by  the  change 
of  color  in  the  nitric  acid;   for   the   hydrogen  liberated  Fig.ltt, 

bj  the  electrical  action  forms  water  at  the  expanse  of  ^ 

the  uiygan  yielded  by  Ibe  nitric  acid;  and  by  this  means,       _ 
so  long  as  sufficient  nitric  acid  is  present,  the  purity  of 
the  surface  of  the  pU'inum  plate  is  maintained. 

One  of  the  cells  in  this  battery  is  represented  In  sec- 
tion in  Bg.  147.     The  zinc  plate  is  bent  round,  ao  as  to 
present  a  double  surface,  and  well  anialgiimaced :   within 
it  sMnds  a  thin  flat  cell  of  porous  earthenwiire,  titled 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  1  part  by  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  of 
water,  contained  either  in  one  of  the  cells  of  WoUustDn'a 
trough,  or  in  a  scparale  cell  of  glaied  porcelain,  made 
for  tbe  purpose.     The  apparatus  is  completed  by  a  plate 
of  platinum  foil,  which  dips  into  the  nitric  acid,  and 
forms  the  positive  side  of  Ihe  arrangement.     With  (en  such  pairs,  eiperi- 
menis   of   dec  om  pes  i  I  ion.   ignition   of   wires.  Ihe  Ught  between   chai'C'ial 
points,  &c..  can  be  exhibited  wiib  great  brilliancy,  while  ihc  ballery  iiself 
is  very  compact  and  portable,  niid.  to  a  grcnt  extent,  conalant  in  its  action. 
The  tine,  ai  in  (he  case  of  Daniell's  buttery,  is  consumed  only  while  Ihe 
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current  passes,  bo  Ihnt  the  appsralua  may  be  urrangi^il  an  hour  or  Iwo 
before  it  is  required  for  use,  which  U  on  en  a  Dinner  of  great  convenience; 
■nil  local  action  from  the  precipitalion  of  copper  on  llie  line  is  avoided. 

Profesaor  Itunaen  has  moditied  the  GroTo  batterj  b;  BubBlituling  Tor  the 
platinum  dense  charcoal  or  coke,  vhich  ie  nn  eicelleot  conductor  of  eleo- 
Iricity.  B;  this  alteration,  Bi  a  very  eniBtt  eipenae,  a  battery  may  be 
made  nearly  aa  powerful  and  useful  as  Ibal  of  tirove.  On  account  of  its 
cheapnes*,  any  one  may  put  together  one  hundred  or  more  of  Bunsen't 
colls,  by  tvbich  the  moti  magnificent  pbenomena  of  heat  and  light  may  be 
obtained. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  form  of  the  round 
Kf.  14*.  carbon  cylinder,  whicli  is  used  in  these  cells.    It  is  hol- 

lowed so  aa  to  receive  a  porous  earthenware  cell,  in 
which  a  round  plate  of  lino  in  placed.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  cylinder  of  carbon  is  well  saturated  with  wax, 
and  is  surrounded  by  n  copper  ring,  by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  put  in  coonectton  with  the  line  of  the  adjoin- 
ing pair. 

Bunsen'a  crtrbon  cylinder  is  likewise  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  aci<t  alone,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid.    It  is.  however,  better  to  Baturale  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  potassium  bichrcmnle.    When 
this  mixture  oontnins  at  least  double  the  amount  of  lul- 
pharic  acid  which  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  chromale,  a  battery  thus 
formed  surpasHCB  in  power  the  nitric  acid  battery,  but  does  not  Tumi sh 
currents  of  the  same  constancy. 

Mr.  Smee  has  contrived  an  ingenious  buttery,  in  which  silver,  covered 
with  a  thin  coaling  of  finely  divided  metallic  platinum,  is  employed  in  as- 
■ociation  with  amalgamated  line  and  dilutesulphiiric  acid.  Theroughsur- 
faee  appears  to  permit  I  bo  ready  discngngement  of  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  several  very  beniiliful  and  successful 
•pplicaliouB  of  Toltaic  electricity  have  been  made,  which  may  he  Blighllj 
mentioned.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  JucoUi  huve  employed  it  in  copy- 
ing, or  rather  in  multiplying,  engraved  plulca  and  medals,  by  depositing 
upon  their  surfacen  a  thin  conting  of  metallic  copper,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  original,  eihibils,  in  reverse,  a  most  Faithful  representation 
of  the  latter.  By  using  tliis  in  its  turn  as  a  mould  or  matrix,  an  absolutely 
perfect /oc-nnii/(  of  tho  plate  or  medal  is  ohlained.  In  the  former  case, 
the  impressions  taken  on  paper  are  quite  undiBtinguishable  from  those 
directly  derived  from  the  work  of  the  arlist:  and  as  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  eteclrori/pe  plates  which  can  be  thus  produced,  engravings 
of  the  moBt  beautiful  description  may  be  multiplied  indcfi- 
Fig.  l«.  nilcly  The  copper  is  very  tough,  and  bears  the  action  of  ths 
prc-s  perfectly  wdl. 

Tlie  apparatus  used  in  Ibis  and  many  similar  proceases  is 
of  the  simplest  possiblo  kind.  .\  irouj^b  or  cell  of  wood  is 
divided  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  made  of  a  very  thin  piece 
ol  sycamore,  into  two  parts:  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  put  on 
one  Bide,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Bome- 
limea  mixed  with  a  little  acid,  on  the  other.  A  plate  of  lino 
is  soldered  to  a  wire  or  strip  of  copper,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  secured  by  similar  means  to  the  engraved  copper 
plate.  The  latter  is  then  immersed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate, 
and  the  lino  in  the  acid.  To  prevent  deposition  ofcoiiper  on 
the  back  of  the  copper  plate.  Ihnt  portion  is  covered  with 
varnish.  For  niedaU  and  small  works,  a  porous  earthenwure 
cell,  placed  in  a  jelly-jar,  may  be  used. 
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Other  metaU  mny  lie  preoipilated  in  the  Biimo  manner,  in  a  Bmooth  mi 
uompoct  form,  by  ttie  use  or  cerlain  preuitutioua  whicli  have  been  gath- 
ereil  bj  eip«rience.  Eleelro-gilding  and  pining  are  now  cmried  OD  Terj 
largely  &ud  in  greii  purfocliuu  b;  MeanrB.  Elkingtoti  and  otters.  Even 
non- conducting  bodies,  as  B«iling-was  and  plttster  of  VariB,  may  be  coaled 
with  metal;  it  is  only  neooutary,  as  Mr  Robert  Murray  lias  bIiowd,  to  rub 
oierthem  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  plumbago.     Seals  may  tbus  be  copied 

Becquerel,  severftl  fears  ago,  publlalied  an  exceedingly  interesting  ao- 
eounl  of  cerlttin  experiments  in  which  crystalliicd  mclals,  oiides.  and 
other  insoluble  aubst^ncea  had  been  produced  by  tbe  sioir  anil  continuous 
aotioa  of  feeble  electrical  currents,  kept  up  for  months,  or  even  years. 
Theas  products  exaclly  resemble  natural  minerals;  and,  indeed,  the  ei- 
perimenls  throw  greftt  tight  on  the  formation  of  tbe  latter  within  the 
earth.* 

The  GODunon  but  very  pleasing  eiperitnent  of  the  Itad-lree  is  greatly 
dependeat  on  eleolro-chemical  action.  When  a  |>ieco  of  liac  is  suspended 
ia  a  lolulion  of  lead  acetate,  the  first  effect  is  the  dccomposiiion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  the  depnaition  of  meiullic  lead  upon  the  surface  of 
the  line;  it  is  simply  ■  displaoewent  of  a  oielul  by  a  more  oxidsble  one. 
The  change  does  not,  however,  stop  here:  melallic  lead  is  slill  deposited 
in  large  and  beautiful  plates  upon  that  first  llirowa  down,  until  the  aoliilian 
becomes  exhausted,  or  tbe  line  eulirely  disappcara.  The  first  portiona  of 
lead  form  with  the  line  a  Toitaio  arrangement  of  sufficient 
power  to  decompose  the  salt:   under  the  peculiar  c  ire  urn-  Kg.UQ. 

Htancea  ia  which  the  latter  is  placed,  the  melal  is  precipi- 
tated upon  tbe  negative  porliau  —  that  ia,  the  lead  —  while 
the  oxygen  and  acid  are  taken  up  by  the  line. 

Mr.  Qrove  has  contrived  a  battery  in  which  an  electrical 
current,  of  sufficient  inleoaity  to  decompose  dilute  sulpbtiric 
acid,  is  produced  by  the  roaction  of  oxygen  upon  hydrogen- 
Each  litTiuHl  of  this  interesting  apparalua  consists  of  a  pair 
of  glass  lubes  to  contain  the  gases  dipping  into  a  Teasel  of 
acidulated  water.      Doth   tubes  contain   platinum   plntes, 
covered  with  a  rough  deposit  of  finely  divided  plaiinum, 
and  furnished  with  conducting  wires,  which  paaa  through 
the  lopa  or  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  are   Itermctiually  sealed 
into  the  latter.      When  the  tubea  are  charged  witli  oxygen 
on  the  one  side  and  hydrogen  on  the  otJicr,  and  tbe  wires  connected  with  a 
galvaDitacope,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  becomes  instantly  affected ;  and 
when  ten  or  more  are  combined  in  a  series,  the  oxygen-tube  of  the  one 
with  the  hydrogen -tube  of  the  next,  &c..  while  the  terminal  wires  dip  into 
aeiduUted  water,  a  rapid  stream  of  minule  bubbles  from  either  wire  in- 
dicates the  decomposition  of  tbe  liquid  ;   and  when  the  experiment  is  made 
with  a  small  loltumeter.  it  ia  found  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  disen- 
gaged exactly  equal  in  amount  (he  quantities  absorbed  by  the  act  of  com- 
bination in  each  tube  of  the  battery. 

Heal  dfvelopid  by  the  Eltctric  Current.  —  AH  parts  of  the  electric  circuit, 

the  plates,  the  liquid  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  the  conducting  wires,  and 

any  electrolytes  undergoing  decompoailion.  all  become  healed  during  the 

-- .Bsage  of  the  current.     The  rise  of  temperature  in  nny  part  of  the  circuit 

:penda   partly  on  the  strength  of  the  current,   partly  on   its   reaiatance, 

lose  bodies  which  offer  the  grealeat  reaialnnce,  or  arc  the  worst  eonduct- 

~    being  most  strongly  healed  by  a  current  of  given  strength.     Thus, 

■  CndU  da  I'Blectrlcllt  «l  du  HuprfUnn*,  Hi.  330; 
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when  a  (hick  and  a  thin  wire  of  the  same  metal  are  included  in  the  same 
circuit,  tlie  latter  becomes  most  strongly  heated,  and  a  platinum  wire  is 
much  more  strongly  heated  than  a  silver  or  copper  wire  of  the  same 
thickness. 

By  exact  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  both  in  metallic  wires  and 
in  liquids  traversed  by  an  electric  current,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  directly 
proportional:  1st,  to  the  resistanee ;  2d,  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  Joule 
has*  also  shown  that  the  evolution  of  heat  in  each  couple  of  the  voltaic 
battery  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  which,  therefore,  holds  good  in  every 
part  of  the  circuit,  including  the  battery. 

The  strength  of  an  electric  current  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  de- 
tonating gas  (2  vol.  H.  to  1  vol.  0.)  which  it  can  evolve  from  adidulated 
water  in  a  given  time,  and  the  unit  of  current  strength  it  the  current  tchich 
eliminates  one  cubic  centimetre  of  detonating  gas  at  0°  C.  and  760^^  barometric 
pressure  in  a  minute.  Now  Lenz  has  shown  that  when  a  current  of  the  unit  of 
strength  passes  through  a  wire  whose  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of  a  copper 
wire  1  metre  long  and  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  it  develops  a  quantity  of 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0®  to  1** 
C.  in  5}  minutes;  and  assuming  as  the  unit  of  beat  the  quantity  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  1**  C,  the  law  may 
be  thus  expressed: 

A  current  of  the  unit  of  strength  passing  through  a  conductor  which  exerts  the 
unit  of  resistance^  develops  therein  1  -057  heat-units  in  an  hour^  or  0.076  heat- 
unit  in  a  minute. 

With  a  current  of  a  given  strength,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  battery  and  in  the  metallic  conductor  joining  its  poles,  is 
constant,  the  heat  actually  developed  in  the  one  part  or  the  other  varying 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  metallic  conductor.  This  was  first  shown 
by  De  la  Rive,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Favre.f  De  la  Rive  made  use  of 
a  couple  consisting  of  platinum  and  distilled  sine  or  cadmium,  excited  by 
pure  and  very  strong  nitric  acid,  the  two  metals  being  united  by  a  platinum 
wire,  more  or  less  thick,  which  was  plunged  into  the  same  quantity  of  strong 
nitric  acid  contained  in  a  capsule  similar  to  that  which  held  the  voltaic 
couple.  By  observing  the  temperatures  in  the  two  vessels  with  delicate 
thermometers,  the  sum  of  these  temperatures  was  found  to  be  constant,  the 
one  or  the  other  being  greater  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  connecting 
wire. 

Favrc,^  by  means  of  a  calorimeter,  similar  to  that  which  he  used  in  his 
experiments  on  the  development  of  heat  by  chemical  action,  has  shown 
that  in  a  pair  of  sine  and  platinum  plates,  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  connected  by  platinum  wires  of  various  length  and  thickness,  for  every 
82*5  grams  of  zinc  dissolved,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  developed  in  the  entire 
circuit  equal  to  18,187  heat-units,  but  variously  distributed  between  the 
battery -cell  and  the  wire,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  latter.  Now  this 
quantity  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  evolved  in  the  simple 
solution  of  82*6  g^ams  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  formation 
of  a  voltaic  circuit,  vis.  18,444  units.  Hence  Favre  concludes  that  the  heat 
developed  by  the  resistance  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductor  connecting  the 
poles  of  the  battery  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the  battery,  and  is  rigorously 
complementary  to  that  which  remains  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  entire  circuit  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place.     If  any  external  work  is  performed  by  the  cur- 

•  Phil.  Mag.  [31  x!x.  210.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3j  zl.  393. 
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rent,  such  m  electrolysis,  or  mechanical  work,  or  by  an  electro  magnet  io 
engine,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  is  diminished  by  the  heat-equivalent 
of  the  decomposition  or  mechanical  work  done. 

CRYSTALLIZATION ;  CRYSTALLINE  FORM. 

Almost  every  substance,  simple  or  compound,  capable  of  existing  in  the 
solid  state,  assumes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  distinct  geometrical 
form  or  figure,  usually  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  and  having  angles  of 
fixed  and  constant  value.  The  faculty  of  crystallization  seems  to  be  denied 
only  to  a  few  bodies,  chiefly  highly  complex  organic  principles,  which  stand, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  very  verge  of  organization',  and  which,  when  in  the 
solid  state,  are  frequently  characterized  by  a  kind  of  beady  or  globular 
appearance,  well  known  to  microscopical  observers. 

The  most  beautiful  examples  of  crystallization  arc  to  be  found  among 
natural  minerals,  the  results  of  exceedingly  slow  changes  constantly  occur- 
ring within  the  earth.  It  is  invariably  found  that  artiticial  crystals  of  salts, 
and  other  soluble  substances  which  ]|^ave  been  slowly  and  quietly  deposited, 
surpass  in  size  and  regularity  those  of  more  rapid  formation. 

Solution  in  water  or  some  other  liquid  is  a  very  frequent  method  of 
effecting  crystallization.  If  the  substance  be  more  soluble  at  a  high  than 
at  a  low  temperature,  then  a  hot  and  saturated  solution  left  to  cool  slowly 
will  generally  be  found  to  furnish  crystals;  this  is  a  very  common  case 
with  salts  and  various  organic  principles.  If  it  be  equally  soluble,  or  n^rly 
so,  at  all  temperatures,  then  slow  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  air,  or 
over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  often  proves  very  effective. 

Fusion  aud  slow  cooling  may  bo  employed  in  many  cases :  that  of  sulphur 
is  a  gooi  example :  the  metals,  wheu  thus  trcaied,  usually  afford  traces  of 
crystalline  figures,  which  sometimes  become  very  beautiful  and  distinct,  as 
with  bismuth.  A  third  condition  under  which  crystals  very  often  form  is 
in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state,  of  which  iodino  affords  a 
good  instance.  When  by  any  of  these  means  lime  is  allowed  for  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter  at  the  moment  of  solidifi- 
cation, crystals  are  produced. 

That  crystals  owe  their  figure  to  a  certain  regularity  of  internal  structure 
is  shown  both  by  their  mode  of  formation  and  also  by  tbe  peculiarities  at- 
tending their  fracture.  A  crystal  placed  in  a  slowly  evaporating  saturated 
solution  of  the  same  substance  grows  or  increases  by  a  continued  deposition 
of  fresh  matter  upon  its  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angles  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  latter  remain  unaltered. 

The  tendency  of  most  crystals  to  split  in  particular  directions,  called  by 
mineralogists  cUavage^  is  a  certain  indication  of  regular  structure,  while 
the  curious  optical  properties  of  many  among  them,  and  their  remarkable 
mode  of  expansion  by  heat,  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  every  substance  has  its  own 
crystalline  form,  by  which  it  may  very  frequently  be  recognized  at  once  — 
not  that  each  substance  has  a  different  figure,  although  very  great  diversity 
in  this  respect  is  to  be  found.  Some  forms  are  much  more  common  than 
others,  as  the  cube  and  six-sided  prism,  which  are  very  frequently  assumed 
by  a  number  of  bodies  not  in  any  way  related. 

The  same  substance  may  have,  under  different  sets  of  circumstances,  as 
high  and  low  temperatures,  two  different  crystalline  forms,  in  which  case 
it  is  said  to  be  dimorphous.  Sulphur  and  carbon  furnish,  as  already  noticed, 
exi^mples  of  this  curious  fact;  another  cnse  is  presented  by  calcium  car- 
bonate in  the  two  modifications  of  ealc  spar  and  arragonite,  both  chemically 
the  same,  but  physically  different.  A  fourth  example  might  be  given  in 
mercuric  iodide,  which  also  has  two  distinct  forms,  and  even  two  distinct 
colors,  offering  as  great  a  contrast  as  those  of  diamond  and  graphite. 

22* 
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The  angles  of  cryslaU  are  meaBUTcd  by  means  of  inBtrtim«nU  called  ^onto- 
metm,  of  wliicb  there  are  two  kinds  in  use,  namely,  tbe  old  or  common 
goniometer,  and  the  reflecting  goniometer  of  Dr.  WoHaston. 

The  common  goniometer  consisis  of  a  pair  of  steel  blades  moying  with 
friction  upon  a  centre,  u  abowD  in  fig.  161.     The  edges  a  a  are  earefUUj' 


•djaated  to  the  faoei  of  the  crystal  whas 

re(((iired  Ic  ascertain,  and  then  ihe  instrui 

semicircle,   the  contained   angle    is  at  once  read  off.      An   approiimBiiTe 

meaauremeat,  withia  one  or  two  degrees,  can  be  easil;  obtained  b;  this 

instrument,  provided  [he  planes  of  tbe  crj'Blul  are  tolerablj  perfect,  and 

large  enough  for  the  purpuse.      Some  practice  is  of  course  required  before 


n  this  ni 


The  reflecting  goniometer  is  a  verj  nuperior  instrument,  its  indications 
being  correct  within  a  fraclion  of  a  degree:  it  is  applicable  also  to  Ihe 
meaaurement  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  rery  email  size,  the  only  condition 
required  being  that  their  planes  be  smooth  and  brilliant.  The  subjoined 
■ketch  (fig.  152)  will  conyej  an  idea  of  its  nature  and  mode  of  use. 

Fig.U2. 


ail  %  divided  circle  or  disc  of  hrafs,  the  nxis  of  which  paeees  stiffly  and 
without  Bhake  through  the  aiippart  h.  This  niia  is  itself  pierced  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  round  rod  or  wire,  tei-niinnled  bj  the  milled-edged  head  c, 
and  destined  to  csrry  Ihe  crystal  lo  be  meaBUrfd,  by  means  of  the  jointed 
arm  d.     The  crystal  at  /  can  l^us  be  turned  round,  or  adjusted  in  any 
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d<;sired  position,  without  the  necessity  of  moving;  the  disc.  A  Ternier,  e, 
immovably  fixed  to  the  upright  support,  serves  to  measure  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  angular  motion  of  the  divided  circle. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  measurement  of  the  angle  rests  is  very 
simple.  If  the  two  adjacent  planes  of  a  crystal  be  successively  brought 
into  the  same  position,  the  angle  through  which  the  crystal  will  have  moved 
will  be  the  supplement  to  that  contained  between  the  two  pUnes  If,  for  example, 
in  a  small  crystal,  e  a  b  (fig.  158)  be  the  angle  which  is  to  be  determined, 

rig,  168, 


and  the  reflecting  surface  a  &  be  placed  in  snch  a  position  that  the  reflection 
of  the  image  of  a  distant  point  S  seen  from  0  exactly  covers  a  point  £  lying 
in  the  line  of  the  reflected  ray,  then  the  other  side  a  e  of  the  angle  e  ab 
must  be  turned  through  the  angle  e  a/,  in  order  to  assume  the  same  po- 
sition, and  to  give  the  same  phenomena  as  the  plane  a  b  previously  did. 
The  angle  e  a  f  in  the  supplement  of  the  angle  e  a  b.  All  that  is  required 
to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  measure  the  angle  e  af  with  accuracy,  and  sub- 
tract its  value  from  180^ ;  and  this  the  goniometer  effects. 

One  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  the  following:  —  The  goniometer 
is  placed  at  a  convenient  height  upon  a  steady  table  in  front  of  a  well 
illuminated  window.  Horizontally  across  the  latter,  at  the  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  is  stretched  a  narrow  black  ribbon,  while  a 
second  similar  ribbon,  adjusted  parallel  to  the  first,  is  fixed  beneath  the 
window,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  floor.  The  object  is  to  obtain 
two  easily  visible  black  lines,  perfectly  parallel.  The  crystal  to  be  examined 
is  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  goniometer  at  /  by  &  little  wax,  and  adjusted 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  edge  joining  the  two  planes  whose  inclination  is 
to  be  measured  nhall  nearly  coincide  with,  or  be  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  the 
instrument.  This  being  done,  the  adjustment  is  completed  in  the  following 
manner:  —  The  divided  circle  is  turned  until  the  zero  of  the  vernier  comes 
to  180^ ;  the  crystal  is  then  moved  round  by  means  of  the  inner  axis  c 
(fig.  152)  until  the  eye  placed  near  it  perceives  the  image  of  the  upper 
black  line  reflected  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  planes  in  question.  Fol- 
lowing this  image,  the  crystal  i«  still  cautiously  turned  until  the  upper  black 
line  seen  by  reflection  approaches  and  overlaps  the  lower  black  line  seen 
directly  by  another  portion  of  the  pupil.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  plane  of 
the  crystal  be  quite  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  (the  latter  being 
horizontal),  the  two  lines  will  coincide  completely.  If,  however,  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  the  crystal  must  be  moved  upon  the  wax  until  the  two  lines 
fall  in  one  when  superposed.  The  second  face  of  the  crystal  must  then  be 
ac^QBt^d  in  the  same  manner,  care  being  taken  not  to  derange  the  position 
of  the  first.  When  by  repeated  observation  it  is  found  that  both  have  been 
correctly  placed,  so  as  to  bring  the  edge  into  the  required  condition  of 
parallelism  with  the  axis  of  motion,  the  measurement  of  tbe  angle  may  be 
made. 
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For  this  purpose  the  crystal  is  moved  as  before  by  the  inner  axis  until 
the  image  of  the  upper  line,  reflected  from  the  first  face  of  the  crystal, 
covers  the  lower  line  seen  directly.  The  great  circle,  carrying  the  whole 
with  it,  is'then  cautiously  turned  until  the  same  coincidence  of  the  upper 
with  the  lower  line  is  seen  by  means  of  the  second  face  of  the  crystal ; 
that  is,  the  second  face  is  brought  into  exactly  the  same  position  as  that 
previously  occupied  by  the  first.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to  read  off  by 
the  vernier  the  angle  through  which  the  circle  has  been  moved  in  this 
operation.  The  division  upon  the  circle  itself  is  very  often  made  baehvard, 
so  that  the  angle  of  motion  is  not  obtained,  but  its  supplement,  or  the  angle 
of  the  crystal  required. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  although  the  principle  of  the 
operation  described  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple,  its  successful  practice 
requires  considerable  skill  and  experience. 

If  a  crystal  of  tolerably  simple  form  be  attentively  considered,  it  will  be- 
come evident  that  certain  directions  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  straight 
lines  may  be  imagined  to  be  drawn,  passing  through  the  central  point  of 
the  crystal  from  side  to  side,  from  end  to  end,  or  from  one  angle  to  that 
opposed  to  it,  &c.,  about  which  lines  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the 
crystal  may  be  conceived  to  be  symmetrically  built  up.  Such  lines,  or  azfs, 
are  not  always  purely  imaginary,  however,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
markable optical  properties  of  many  crystals:  upon  their  number,  relative 
lengths,  position,  and  inclination  to  each  other,  depends  the  outward  figure 
v>f  the  crystal  itself. 

All  crystalline  forms  may  upon  this  plan  be  arranged  in  six  classes  or 
syatenu;  these  are  the  following: 

1.  The  monometriCf  regular,  or  cubic  system,  —  The  crystals  of  this  division 
have  three  equal  axes,  all  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  most 
important  forms  are  the  cube  (I),  the  regular  ociohedron  (2),  and  the  rhwanbic 
dodecahedron  (8). 

The  letters  a — a  (fig.  154)  show  the  termination  of  the  three  axes,  placed 
as  stated. 
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Very  many  substances,  both  simple  and  compound,  assume  these  forms, 
as  most  of  the  metals,  carbon  in  the  state  of  diamond,  common  salt,  po- 
tassium iodide,  the  alums,  fluor-spar,  iron  bisulphide,  garnet,  spinelle,  &c. 

2.  The  dimelric^  quadratic^  square  prismatic^  or  pyramidal  system.  —  Three 
axes  are  here  also  observed,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, two  only  are  of  equal  length,  the  third  being  longer  or  shorter.  The 
most  important  forms  are,  a  right  square  prism,  in  which  the  lateral  axes 
terminate  in  the  central  point  of  each  side  (!);&'  second  right  square  prism, 
in  which  the  axes  terminate  in  the  edges  (2) ;  a  corresponding  pair  of  right, 
square-based  octahedrons  (3  and  4). 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  to  be  found  in  zircon,  native  stannic  oxide, 
apophyllite,  yellow  potassium  ferrocyanide,  &c. 
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8.  Tla  rhimbohtdral  tt/iitm.  —  This  is  very  important  and  eitensWe ;  it  is 
ohatKole riled  b;  four  axes,  three  of  wbicli  &re  equal,  ia  (be  same  plane, 
and  inclined  to  each  oilier  at  angles  of  60°,  while  tbe  Tourlh  or  principal 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  nil.  Tbo  rejfuiar  tix-tided pritm  (1),  the  quarii-dode- 
onAufron  [2).  the  rhombohtdroti  (3),  and  a  ifeand  dodecahedron,  called  ■ 
tealaioludron,  whone  faces  are  Bcalene  triangles  (4],  belong  lo  the  Bjatem  in 
queslicQ. 


<:^ 


In  the  rifkt  netaoffuiaT  pram  (1).  the  right  rhambie  priim  (2).  the  right  r 
laTigalar-battd  oetohedron  (S),  and  the  r^ht  rkenMe-baied  oeloktdron  (A). 
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The  BjBt«m  is  exemplified  in  sulphur  crjaUUiied  Kt  a  low  tempertture, 
ftraeaical  iron  pjrites,  poUKBium  nilrale  &iid  sulphale,  barium  eulpliftte,  kc. 

5.  The  monoclinic  or  obligut  primalie  lyilrm.  —  Crystals  belonging  la  this 
group  hare  also  three  axes,  nbich  maj  be  all  unequal ;  too  of  these  (the 
secondary)  are  placed  at  right,  angles,  the  tliird  being  so  inelined  aa  to  b« 
oblique  to  one  and  perpendicular  to  the  other.     To  this  ay  stem  may  oe  re- 


ferredtbe  four  following  forma:  The  obligat  mlangvlar  pritm  (\),  tbe  oMigut 
rhtrmbie  prion  (2),  the  obliqut  Teclatigutar-bated  oclokedroit  (3),  the  oiliipit 
rhombic-ba/td  octohedron  (4). 

Such  forms  are  Inken  by  sulphur  orystalliied  by  fusion  and  cooling,  real- 
gar, sulphate,  oarbonate  and  phosphate  ol  sodtuin,  borax,  green  Titriol, 
ftnd  many  other  salts. 

6.,  The  fHclmie,  atiorlhit,  or  doubly  oblique  priimalic  rt/item. — The  crys- 
talline fomiB  com  pre  bended  in  this  divLaion  are,  from  their  great  apparent 
irregularity,  exceedingly  difficult  to  study  and  underiitand.     In  them  are_ 


ng.\w. 


ft-i,e- 


oxalate  afford 


traced  three  axes,  whieh  may  be  all  unequal  in  length,  and  are  all  oblique 
to  GBoh  other,  as  in  the  two  doublj/  obligut pritnu  (1  and  2),  and  in  the  cor- 
responding doubly  oblique  ortohtdroni  (3  and  4). 

Copper  sulphate,   bismuth  nitrate,   and  pouslium 
illuBtraliottB  of  these  forms. 

If  a  crystal  increase  in  magnitude  by  equal  additions  on  every  part,  it  is 
quite  clear  thai  ila  figure  must  remain  unaltered  :  but  if.  from  some  cauae. 
this  increase  should  be  partial,  the  newly  deposited  matter  being  dislributed 
unequally,  but  sIlU  in  obedience  to  certain  definite  laws,  then  alterationa 
of  form  are  produced,  giTing  rite  to  figures  whiab  have  a  direot  geometri- 
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eal  connection  with  that  from  which  they  are  derived  If,  for  example,  in 
the  cube,  a  regular  omission  of  successive  rows  of  particles  of  matter  in  a 
certain  order  be  made  at  each  solid  angle,  while  the  crystal  continues  to 
increase  elsewhere,  the  result  will  be  the  production  of  small  triangular 
planes,  which,  as  the  process  advances,  gradually  usurp  the  whole  of  the 
surface  of  the  crystal,  and  conyert  the  cube  into  an  octohedron.     The  new 

JFV^.  too. 


PsflM^  of  cabe  to  octohMlron. 

plants  are  called  Meeondary,  and  their  production  is  said  to  take  place  by 
regular  deerementt  upon  the  solid  angles.  The  same  thing  may  happen  on 
the  edges  of  the  cube ;  a  new  figure,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  is  then 
generated.  The  modifications  whieh  can  thus  be  produced  of  the  original 
or  primary  figure  (all  of  which  are  subject  fo  exact  geometrical  laws)  are 
Tery  numerous.  Several  distinct  modifications  may  be  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  render  the  form  exceedingly  complex. 

Crystals  often  cleave  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  the  primary  figure,  as  in 
calc  spar,  which  offers  a  good  illustration  of  this  perfect  cleavage.  Some- 
times one  or  two  of  these  planes  have  a  kind  of  preference  over  the  rest  in 
this  respect,  the  crystal  splitting  readily  in  these  directions  only.  . 

A  very  curious  modification  of  the  figure  sometimes  occurs  by  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  each  alternate  plane  of  the  crystal;  the  rest  become  at 
length  obliterated,  and  the  crystal  assumes  the  character  called  hemihedral 
or  hal/'tided.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  production  of  the  tetrahedron  from 
the  regular  octohedron,  and  of  the  rhombohedrio  form  by  a  similar  change 
from  the  quarti-dodeoahedron  already  figured. 

Ffff.  161. 


PMaage  of  octohodron  to  tetrahedron. 

Forms  belonging  to  the  same  crystallographic  system  are  related  to  each 
other  by  several  natural  affinities. 

1.  It  is  only  the  timpU  fonns  of  the  tame  tyitttm  that  can  combine  into  a  com- 
plex form. —  For  in  all  fully  developed  (holohedral)  natural  crystals  it  is 
found  that  all  the  similar  parts,  if  modified  at  nil,  are  modified  in  an  ex- 
actly similar  manner  (in  hemihedral  forms,  half  the  similar  edges  and 
angles  alternately  situated  are  similarly  modified).  Now  this  can  be  the 
case  only  when  the  dominant  form  and  the  modifying  form  are  developed 
according  to  the  same  law  of  symmetry.  Thus,  if  a  cube  and  a  regular 
octohedron  are  developed  round  the  same  system  of  axe<>,  each  summit  of 
the  cube  is  cut  off  to  the  same  extent  by  a  face  of  the  octohedron,  or  vice 
vereA.    But  a  cube  could  never  combine  in  this  manner  with  a  rhombic  octo- 
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hedroii,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  two  forms  in  such  a 
manner  that  similar  parts  of  the  one  should  throughout  replace  similar  parts 
of  the  other. 

The  crystals  of  each  system  are  thus  subject  to  a  peculiar  and  distinct  set 
of  modifications,  the  observation  of  which  yery  frequently  consiitutes  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  discoyery  of  the  primary  form  itself. 

2.  Crystals  bdor^ng  to  the  same  system  are  tntimately  related  in  their  optical 
properties.  —Crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system  (as  the  diamond,  alum, 
rock-salt,  &o  )  refract  light  in  the  same  manner  as  uncrystallized  bodies ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  haye  but  one  refractive  index,  and  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  them  in  any  direction  is  refracted  singly.  But  all  other  crystals 
refract  doubly,  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  them  (except 
in  certain  directions)  is  split  into  two  rays,  the  one,  called  the  ordinary  rny, 
being  refracted  as  it  would  be  by  an  amorphous  body,  the  other,  called  the 
extraordinary  ray,  being  refracted  according  to  peculiar  and  more  complex 
laws  (see  Light).  Now  the  crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  that  in  all  of  them  there  is  one  direc- 
tion, called  the  optic  axis,  or  axis  of  double  refractidn  (coinciding  with  the 
principal  crystallographio  axis),  along  which  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted 
singly,  while  in  all  other  directions  it  is  refracted  doubly;  whereas  in  crys- 
tals belonging  to  the  other  systems,  vis.,  the  trimeti-ic  and  the  two  oblique 
systems,  there  are  always  two  directions  or  axes,  along  which  a  ray  is  singly 
refracted.  • 

^  Crystals  belonging  to  the  same  system  resemble  each  other  in  their  mode  ofcoH" 
ducting  heat. — Amorphous  bodies  and  crystals  of  the  regular  system  con- 
duct heat  equally  in  all  directions,  so  that,  supposing  a  centre  of  heat  to 
exist  within  such  a  body,  the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be.  spheres.  But 
crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems  conduct  equally  only  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis,  so  that  in  such  crystals  the 
isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution  around  that  axis;  and 
crystals  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  other  systems  conduct  unequally 
in  all  directions,  so  that  in  them  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  with 
three  unequal  axes. 

Relations  of  Form  and  Constitution;  Isomorphism, 

Certain  substances,  to  which  a  similar  chemical  constitution  is  ascribed, 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of  exactly  replacing  each  other  in  crys- 
tallized compounds  without  alteration  of  the  characteristic  geometrical 
figure.     Such  bodies  are  said  to  be  isomorphous.* 

For  example,  magnesia,  zinc  oxide,  cuprio  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  and 
nickel  oxide  are  allied  by  isomorphic  relations  of  the  most  intimate  nature. 
The  salts  formed  by  these  substances  with  the  same  acid  and  similar  pro- 
portions of  water  of  crystallization,  are  identical  in  their  form,  and,  when 
of  the  same  color,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye:  the  sulphates  of 
magnesium  and  zinc  may  be  thus  confounded.  These  sulphates,  too,  all 
combine  with  potassium  sulphate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  giving  rise  to 
double  salts,  whose  figure  is  the  same,  but  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
simple  sulphates.  Indeed  this  connection  between  identity  of  form  and 
parallelism  of  constitution  runs  through  all  their  combinations. 

In  the  same  manner  alumina  and  iron  sesquioxide  replace  each  other 
continually  without  change  of  crystalline  figure:  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  of  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  these  bodies 
being  strictly  isomorphous.  The  alumina  in  common  alum  may  be  replaced 
by  iron  sesquioxide,  the  potash  by  ammonia  or  by  soda,  and  still  the  figure 
of  the  crystal  remains  unchanged.     These   replacements  may  be  partial 

*  From  Ivof.  equal,  and  pA^^n^  shape  or  Ibrm. 
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only:  we  may  hare  an  alnm  containing  both  potash  and  ammonia,  or 
alumina  and  chromium  sesquioxide.  By  artificial  management  —  namely, 
by  transferring  the  crystal  successively  to  different  solutions  —  we  may 
have  these  isomorphous  and  mutually  replacing  compounds  distributed  in 
different  layers  upon  the  same  cry  stab 

For  these  reasons,  mixtures  of  isomorphous  salts  can  never  be  separated 
by  crystallisation,  unless  their  difference  of  solubility  is  xcry  great.  A 
mixed  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  nickel  sulphate,  isomorphous  salts, 
yields  on  evaporntion  crystals  containing  both  iron  and  nickel.  But  if 
before  evaporation  the  ferrous  salt  be  converted  into  ferric  salt,  by  chlorine 
or  other  means,  then  the  crystals  obtained  are  free  from  iron,  except  that 
of  the  mother-liquor  which  wets  them.  The  ferric  salt  is  no  longer  iso- 
morphous with  the  nickel  salt,  and  ensily  separates  from  the  latter. 

When  compounds  are  thus  found  to  correspond,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
elements  composing  them  are  also  sometimes  isomorphous.  Thus,  the 
metals  magnesium,  sine,  iron,  and  copper  are  presumed  to  be  isomorphous:  ^ 
arsenic  and  phosphorus  have  not  the  same  crystalline  form;  nevertheless, 
they  are  said  to  be  isomorphous,  because  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  give 
rise  to  combinatioos  which  agree  most  completely  i  i  figure  nnd  constitution. 
The  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides  agree,  whenever  they  can 
be  observed,  in  the  most  perfect  manner:  hence  tbe  elements  themselves 
are  believed  to  be  also  isomorphous.  Unfortunately,  for  obvious  rensons, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  the  crystallina  figure  of  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary bodies,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  frequent  dimorphism 
they  exhibit. 

Absolute  identity  of  value  in  the  angles  of  crystals  is  not  always  ex- 
hibited by  isomorphous  substances.  In  other  words,  small  variations  often 
occur  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  compounds  which  in 
all  other  respects  show  the  closest  isomorphic  relations.  This  should  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  as  there  are  reasons  why  such  variations  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  chief  perhaps  being  the  unequal  effects  of  expansion  by  heat, 
by  which  the  angles  of  the  same  crystal  are  changed  by  alteration  of  tem- 
perature. A  good  example  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates  of  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  found  native  crys- 
tallised in  the  form  of  obtuse  rhombohedrons  (fig.  15()),  not  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  the  eye,  or  even  by  the  common  goniometer,  but  show- 
ing small  differences  when  examined  by  the  more  accurate  instrument  of 
Dr.  Wollasion.  These  compounds  are  isomorphous,  and  the  measurements 
of  the  obtuse  angles  of  their  rhombohedrons  are  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate  •        •  105^    5^ 

Magnesium  •*  ...  101°  26' 

Manganous  «  ...  107'^  20' 

Ferrous         *«  •        .         .  107** 

Zinc               •*  ...  107*»40'^ 

Anomalies  in  the  composition  of  various  earthy  minerals,  which  formerly 
threw  much  obscurity  upon  their  chemical  nature,  have  been  in  great 
measure  explained  by  these  discoveries.  Specimens  of  the  same  mineral 
from  different  localities  were  found  to  afford  very  discordant  results  on 
analysis.  But  the  proof  once  given  of  the  extent  to  which  substitution  of 
isomorphous  bodies  may  go,  without  destruction  of  what  may  be  called 
the  primitive  type  of  the  compound,  these  difficulties  vanish. 

Decision  of  a  doubtful  point  concerning  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
may  now  and  then  be  very  satisfactorily  made  by  a  reference  to  this  same 
law  of  isomorphism.  Thus,  alumina,  the  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium, 
is  judged  to  be  a  sesquioxide,  from  its  relation  to  scoquioxide  of  iron, 

28 
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which  is  certainly  so ;  the  black  oxide  of  dopper  is  inferred  to  be  really 
the  monoxide,  although  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  red  oxide, 
because  it  is  isomorphous  with  magnesia  and  sine  oxide,  both  undoubted 
monoxides. 

The  subjoined  table  will  serTe  to  conyey  some  idea  of  the  most  important 
families  of  isomorphous  elements ;  it  is  taken,  with  slight  modification,  from 
Professor  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemtstry,*  to  which  the  pupil  is  referred 
for  fuller  details  on  this  interesting  subject : 


Sulphur 

Selenium 

Tellurium. 

(2) 
Magnesium 

Calcium 

Manganese 

Iron 

Cobalt    ' 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Copper 

Chromium 

Aluminium 

Glucinum. 


Isomarphaua  Groupt, 

Barium 

Strontium 

Lead. 

Platinum 

Iridium 

Osmium. 

Tin 

Titanium 

Zirconium 

Tungsten 

Molybdenum 

Tantalum 

Niobium. 


(6.) 
Sodium 
Silver 
Thallium 
Gold 

Potassium 
Ammonium, 

^^■) 

Chlorine 

Iodine 

Bromine 

Fluorine 

Cyanogen. 

(8.) 
Phosphorus 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Vanadium. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  on  page  286  will  show  that,  in  many 
instances,  isomorphous  elements  exhibit  equal  equiTalence  or  combining 
power,  and  more  generally  that  the  isomorphous  groups  consist  either 
wholly  of  perissad  or  wholly  of  artiad  elements.  The  only  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  afforded  by  tantalum  and  niobium,  which,  although 
pentads,  are  isomorphous  with  tin,  tungsten,  and  other  tetrad  and  hexad 

elements. 

*  Second  Am.  edition,  p.  149. 
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1'^HE  metaU  constitute  the  second  and  larger  group  of  elementary  bodies. 
A  great  number  of  them  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  being  found  only 
ill  a  few  scarce  mineriils ;  others  are  more  abundant,  and  some  few  almost 
universally  diffused  throughout  the  globe.  Some  of  these  bodies  are  of 
most  importance  when  in  the  metallic  state ;  others,  when  in  combination, 
chiefly  as  oxides,  the  metals  themselves  being  almost  unknown.  Many  are 
used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  and  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation. 

If  arsenic  be  included,  the  metals  amount  to  fifty  in  number.  ^«. --^ — . 

Phyticcd  Propertie$. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  charne- 
ters  possessed  by  the  metals  is  their  peculiar  lustre:  this  is  so  character- 
istic, that  the  expression  metallic  lustre  has  passed  into  common  speech. 
This  property  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  extraordtuury  degree  of  opa- 
city whieh  the  metals  present  in  every  instance.  The  thinnest  leaves  or 
plates,  and  the  edges  of  crystalline  laminae,  arrest  the  passage  of  light  in 
the  most  complete  manner.  An  exception  to  the  rule  is  usually  made  in 
favor  of  gold-leaf,  which,  when  held  up  to  thednylighi,  exhibits  a  greenish, 
an^  V(\  pome  et^^es  a  purple  color,  as  if  it  were  realfy  eiiTTuen  wTtH  a  certain 
degree  of  translucency :  the  metallic  film  is,  however,  generally  so  imper- 
fect that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  the  observed  effect  may  not 
be  in  some  measure  due  to  multitudes  of  little  holes,  many  of  which  are 
risible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  Faraday*s  experiments  have  established  the 
translucency  of  yold  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  point  of  eolor^  the  metals  present  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity :  with 
two  exceptions  —  viz.,  copper,  which  is  red,  and  gold,  which  is  yellow  — 
all  these  bodies  are  included  between  the  pure  white  of  silver  and  the 
bluish-gray  tint  of  lead :  bismuth,  it  is  true,  nas^a  pinkish  color,  and  cal- 
eium  an^  styon^um  a  yellowish  tint,  but  these  tints  are  very  feeble. 

The  differences  o/  ^eetjte  gravity  are  very  wide,  passing  from  lithium, 

potassium,  and  sodium,  which  are  lighter  than  water,  to  platinum,  which  is 

nearly  twenty-one  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  liquid. 

I 

TahU  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Metala  at  15-5®  C.  (60*'  F.) 


Platinum 

.     21-50 

Gold       . 
Uranium 

TpiT 

Tungsten 

17-60 

Mercury     . 

.     13-69 

Palladium 

rrSO  to  11-8 

Lead   . 

.     11-46 

Silver     . 

lO-.SO 

Bismuth 

.      ^9^ 

Copper   . 

8-96 

Nickel 

.       fflS 

Cadmium 

870 

Molybdenum 

.       8  63 
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Cob«U      . 

8-M 

Mangine«     .       . 

.     800 

Iron 

7-79 

Tin       .         .         . 

.     7-29 

Zino 

6-88  to  71 

Antimony     . 

.         .     680 

Tellurium  .       . 

fl-11 

AiMnk 

.   6-as 

2-66  to  2'BT 

ar--.-. 

.         .     175 

0-972 

Patassium    . 

.    0-865 

Lilbium    ....         0-593 

Tlie  property  of  malUabUily,  or  power  of  «xt«niiDa  under  the  bunmer, 
or  between  tfao  roIlcTB  of  the  flnttine-mill.  is  pouesBed  by  certain  of  tbe 
metali  to  >  Tery  great  extent.  Oold-Teaf  is  a  remnrkabie  eiomple  of  the 
tenuity  to  whiah  a  malleable  melal  may  be  brought  by  suitable  means.  Tbe 
gilding  on  siWer  wire  uaed  in  tho  manufacture  of  gold  lace  ia  eren  thinner, 
and  yet  presents  an  unbroken  surface.  Silver  may  be  beaten  outrerj  thin  — 
copper  also,  but  to  »n  inferior  extent ;  tin  and  platinum  are  easily  rolled 
out  into  foilj  iron,  palladium,  lend,  niokel,  cadmium,  tbe  melala  of  the 
alkalies,  and  Jge.rcur^  when  aolidified,  are  also  malleabte.  Zinc  may  be 
placed  midway  between  lielnaireable  and~"brTilre  division;  then  perhaps 
bismulh;  and,  lastly,  such  metals  as  antimony  and  arsenic,  which  are  al- 
together destitute  of  malleability. 

The  specific  gravity  of  malleable  metals  is  usually  very  sensibly  increased 
by  pressure  or  bloivs,  and  the  metals  themselves  are  rendered  much  harder, 
with  a  tendency  to  britlleness.  This  condition  is  destroyed  and  the  former 
totl  state  restored  by  the  operation  of  anntalbig,  which  consists  in  heating 
Iho  metal  to  redness  out  of  contact  with  air  (if  it  will  bear  that  temperature 
without  fuaioD),  and  cooling  it  quickly  or  slowly  according  la  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  After  thit  operation,  it  is  found  to  possess  itajTHgiq^l 
Sgecifie^gravity. 

'jyiKlililj/  is  a  property  distinct  from  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the 
principle  of  tenacity,  or  power  of  resisting  tension.     Tha 
'V-  IM^  art  of  wiredrawing  is  one  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  consists  in 

--  drawing  rods  of  metal  through  a  succession  of  trumpel- 

r\  shaped  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each  being  a  little  smaller  than 

1^1  its  predecessor,  until  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  is  at- 

I  ^  I  Isined.      The  metal  often  becomes  very  hard  nnd  rigid  in 

,  I  this  process,  and  is  then  liable  to  break  :   this  is  remedied  by 

(  I  annealing.     The  order  of  tenacity  nmong  the  metals  suscep- 

\  ,  I  tible  of  beine  ensily  drawn  into  wire  is  the  following:   it  is 

\./  determined  by  observing  the  weights   required  lo  break 

^  asunder  wires  drawn  through  the  sauie  orifice  of  the  plate ; 

Iron  I  Ootd 

Copper  I  Zino 

riatinum  Tin 

Silver  |  Lead. . 

Metals  differ  as  much  in  futibilily  as  in  density.  The  following  table  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  relations  to  heat.  Tbe  uielting-pointa  of  the  metals 
which  fuse  only  at  a  temperature  above  Ignition,  and  that  of  line,  are  an 
the  authority  of  the  lale  Professor  Daniell.  having  been  observed  by  the 
help  of  bis  pyrometer  before  described: 
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Fosible  below 
a  red  heat. 


Rubidium 
Potassium 
Sodium     . 
Lithium 
Tin    . 
Cadmium 
Bismuth    . 
Thallium 
Lead 


F. 

.     -89« 

101-8 
.     144-5 

207-7 
.     856 

442 
(about)  442 

497 
.    561 

617 


Melting  pointa. 

a 

-89-440 
88-5 
62-5 
97-6 

180 

227-8 

228 

258 

294 

825 


Tellurium — rather  lees  fusible  than  lead. 
Arsenie  ~-  unknown. 

Zinc 778 

Antimony-— just  below  redness. 


412 


Infusible  below 
a  red  heat. 


SiWer   . 

Copper 

Gold      . 

Cast-iron  . 

Pure  iron 

Niekel 

CobaH 

Manganese 

Palladium 

Molybdenum 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Chromium 

Titanium 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Platinum 

Tantalum 


Highest  heat  of  forge. 


Malting  point!. 

F. 

C. 

1878« 

1028<» 

1996 

1091 

2016 

1102 

2786 

1580 

Agglomerate,  but  do  not  melt  in  the 
forg^e. 


' 


Infusible  in  ordinary  blast-furnaces ; 
fusible  by  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 


Some  metals  acquire  a  pastv  or  adhesire  state  before'  becoming  fluid : 
this  is  the  case  with  iron  anu  platinum,  and  also  with  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  confers  the  very  Taluable  property  of 
welding,  by  which  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  are  united  without  solder,  and 
the  finely  diTided  metnllio  sponge  of  platinum  is  converted  into  a  solid  and 
compact  bar. 

VoUuUii^  is  possessed  by  certain  members  of  this  class,  and  perhaps  by 
all,  could  temperatures  sufficiently  elevated  be  obtained.  Mercury  boils 
and  distils  below  a  red  heat;  potassium,  sodium,  sine,  magnesium,  and 
cadmium  rise  in  vapor  when  heated  to  bright  redness ;  arsenic  and  tellu- 
rium  are  volatile. 
23* 
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CHEMICAL  RELATIONS  QF  THE  METALS. 

Metallic  combinations  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  those  formed  by  tbe 
union  of  metals  among  themselyes,  which  are  called  alloys,  or,  where  mer- 
cury is  concerned,  amalgams ;  and  those  generated  by  combination  with 
the  non-metallic  elements,  as  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  metallic  characters  are  almost  invariably  lost. 

Alloys. — Most  metals  are  probably,  to  some  extent,  capable  of  existing 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  each  other  in  definite  proportions;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  these  compounds  in  a  separate  condition,  sinc^  <hcy 
dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  the  melted  metals,  and  do  not  generally  differ 
BO  widely  in  their  melting  points  from  the  metals  they  may  be  mixed  with, 
as  to  be  separated  by  crystallization  in  a  definite  condition.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  met  with  in  the  cooling  ofaryentiferous  lead,  the  crystal- 
lization  of  ^rufyr,  and  nf  gun-mi'tnl 
~  The  chemical  force  capable  of  being  exerted  between  different  metals  is 
for  the  most  part  very  feeble,  and  the  consequent  state  of  combination  is 
therefore  very  easily  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  other  forces.  The 
stability  of  such  metallic  compounds  is,  however,  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  general  chemical  dissimilarity  of  the  metals  they  contain.  But  in  all 
cases  of  combination  between  metals,  the  alteration  of  physical  characters, 
which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  chemical  combination,  does  not  take 
place  to  any  gpreat  extent.  The  most  unquestionable  com^ounds.of  metals 
with  metals  are  still  metallic  in  their  Jeneral  physicnl  characters,  and  there 
is  no  such'  transmutation  of  the  individuality  of  their  constituents  as  takes 
place  in  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  chlorine,  &c. 
The  alteration  of  characters  in  alloys  is  generally  limited  to  the  color,  de- 
greo  of  hardness,  tenacity,  &o.,  and  it  is  only  when  the  constituent  metals 
are  capable  of  assuming  opposite  chemical  relations  thai^th^ee  compounds 
are  distinguished  by  greatlbritjtlfiiXfias. 

The  formalTon  of  actual  chemical  compounds,  in  some  cases,  when  two 
metals  are  melted  together,  is  indicated  by  several  phenomena,  viz.,  the 
evQlsikipii  of  heatj  as  in  the  casQjtfjj^latinumjind^tiii,  copper  and  zinc^  &c. 
T^^dansUy  of  alloys  differs  Trqm  Uiat  ofjmere  mtxTures  of  the-melAls. 
In  the^sflllamcation  of  alloys,  the  temperature  Xhnss  not  always  fall  uni- 
formly, but  often  remains  stationary  at  particular  degrees,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  solidifying  poinl^  of  rhB  compounds  then  crystallizing. 
Tin  and  lead  melted  together  in  any  proportions  always  form  a  compound 
which  solidifies  at  187®  C.  The  melting-point  of  an  alloy  is  often  very 
different  from  the  point  of  solidification,  and  it  is  generally  lower  than 
the  mean  melting  point  of  the  constituent  metals. 

But  though  metals  may  combine  when  melted  together,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  remain  combined  after  the  solidification  of  the  mass,  and  the 
wide  differences  between  the  molting  and  solidifying  points  of  certain  alloys 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  existence  of  these  compounds  is  limited  to  a 
certain  range  of  temperature.  Matthiessen*  regards  it  as  probable  that 
the  condition  of  an  alloy  of  two  mftals  in  the  liquid  state  may  be  either 
that  of —  1.  A  solution  of  one  jnf***'^^  ia  lUiQther ;  2.  Chemical  combination ; 
8.  Mechanical  mixture;  or,  4.  A  solution  or  ipij|uriLpf_two  or'^alVof  the 
above;  and  that  similar  differenccs'may  obtain  as  to  its  condition  in  Ihc 
solid  state. 

The  chemical  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  is  sometimes  very  different 
f^om  their  action  upon  metals  in  the  separate  state :  thus,  platinum  alloyed 

•  BritiBh  Aiaociattoo  Roporti,  1868,  p.  97. 
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with  8iW<r  ia  readily  dJMoWed  by  nitrio  acid,  but  is  not  affected  by  that 
acid  wh^uinaUoyed.  On  the  contrar3rj_8ilver».»hUh  in  the  separate  state 
is  reagUj  dissolved  bv  nitria  anTaT'ia  not  dietoWnd  by  it  when  alloyed  with 
pnTi^  in  f yppftrti?^8  much  loss  than  one  fourth  of  the  alloy  by  weight. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MBTAL8  WITH  MBTALLOlDS.~CLASSITIOATION  OF  HETAL8. 

A  classification  of  the  metals  according  to  their  equivalence  or  atomicity 
is  given  in  the  table  on  p.  236,  each  of  the  classes  thus  formed  being  divided 
into  groups,  the  individual  members  of  which  possess  certain  physical  or 
ehemioal  characters  in  common. 

Glass  I.  —  Monad  MetdU.  —  1.    Among  these  metals  potasnum,   todium, 
emnum,  rubidium^  and  lithium  are  called  aUcali-metaU,     They  are  soft,  easily 
fusible,  Tolatile  at  higher  temperatures ;  combine  y^ry  energetically  with      /^ 
oxygen ;   decompose  water  at  all  temperatures ;  and  form  strongly  basic       '  ^ '  ' 
oxides,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  powerfully  caustic  and       (^  j^ 
alkaline  hydrates,  from  which  the  water  caivpot  be  expelled  by  heat.    Their  ^ 

carbonates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  each  metal  forms  only  one  chloride.      r^  ^J 
The  hypothetical  metal  ammonium^  NH^  (p.  348),  is  usually  added  to  the  list 
of  alkali-metals,  on  account  of  the  general  similarity  of  its  compounds  to 
those  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

2.  Silver  differs  greatly  from  the  alkali-metals  in  its  physical  and  most  of       / 
its  chemical  properties,  but  it  is  related  to  them  l^y  th"  i"*^™ft»'phi«'"  of    ^ 

some  of  i*^  «nT|ypoiinflj^  ^j^h  tliA,aai  i  ■■[!  mi  Ji«f^  ininpniiinlH  nf  thnan  mntnla ;  ^ 

thttg  it  forma  ^q  ali^m.  fljpiili^|-  15^  fni»m  onH  A»tnpft«itinn  *a  {)xdinary  £otash 

aloi 


Class  II.  —  Ihfod  MetaU. — 1.  The  three  metals,  barium,  strontiumj  and  ]) 
ealciiun,  form  oxides  called  alkaline  earthtj  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  true  ' 
alkalies,  but  exhibiting  similar  taste,  causticity,  and  action  on  vegetable 
colors.  The  metals  of  this  g^oup  form  but  one  chloride,  e.^.  BaCl^;  tiieir 
carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  barium  sulphate  is  also  insoluble; 
strontium  and  calcium  sulphates  slightly  soluble. 

2.  The  metals  of  the  next  group,  vis.  gluctnum,  thorinumf  yttrium^  erbium, 
lanthanum,  and  didymium,  form  oxides  called  earths,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  or  carbon ; 
their  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water,  their  sulphates  soluble.  These 
metals  also  form  but  one  chloride,  viz.  a  dichloride.    They  are  all  very  rare. 

8.  Magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  resemble  one  another  in  being  y»latiJ[Q_at     /I 
high  temperature!^,  and  burning  when  heated  in  the  air;  theyuecompose       >^''' 
water  at  nigk  iemperatures,  eliminate  hvdrof^en  from  dilute  acids,  and  form         '    ' 
only  one  oxide  and  one  chloride,  e,g.  ZnO  and  Zi^TT^r  "  Magnesium  was  for- 
merly classed  as  an  earth-metal,  but  it  bears  a  n^iich  gl^ser  nnalogy  to  aiyc. 

4.  Mercury  and  copper  each  form  two  chloridi-s  and  two  0x1  (Tea  :  mercury, 
for  example,  forms  the  two  chlorides,  HgCl^  and  HjijCl,,  and  the  two  oxides,    7r 
HgO  and  Hg^O.     Mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  is  represented  by  the  for^         \ 
Hg— CI  Hg  C  -, 

mula    J  ,  and  the  corresponding  oxide  by    I  >0.     The  copper  com- 

Hg-Cl  Hg 

pounds  are  similarly  constituted.     These  metals  do  not  decompose  water  at  X 
smy  temperature ;  they  are  oxidized  by  nitric  and  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.    ' 
The  oxides  of  mercury  are  reduced  to  the  metaliic  state  by  heat  alone; 
those  of  copper,  by  ignition  with-hydrofren  or  charcoal. 

Class  III. — Triad  Metah,  —  The  only  two  metals  belonging  to  this  class 
are  thallium  and  gold  Each  of  them  fa^ms  a  monoclijoridcajid  a_ trichlo- 
ride, also  corresponding  oxides,  e,g  gold  chlorides,  AuCl  and  AuCl,;  oxides. 


»'■> 
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Au,0  and  Au,Og.  The  mono-compounds  of  thallium  are  much  more  stable 
than  the  tri-compounds,  and  in  respect  of  these  compounds  thallium  exhibits 
very  close^naloj^ies  with  the  alkali-metals,  forming,  for  example,  an  alnm 
isomorphous  with  CQiinnVTrpotnsIi  alizm,  and  phosphates  analogous  in  com- 
position to  the  phosphates  of  Sodium. 

Class  IY.  —  Tetrad  MetaU,  —  1.  Platinum^  palladium^  iridium^  rhodium^ 
rutheniumf  and  osmium  form  a  natural  group  of  metals,  occurring  together 
in  the  metallic  state,  and  resembling  each  other  in  many  of  their  proper- 
ties. Platinum  and  jsalladium^form  dichloridea  and  tetrachlorides,  with 
corresponding  oxides,  as,'e.^!,  PtCl^TtCl^r  Hu,  PtO..  Iridium  forms  a 
dichloride,  a  tetrachloride,  and  an  intermediate  chloriae,  Ir^CI^,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two,  or  as  constituted  according  to 

IrClj 
the  formula  I  Ruthenium  and  osmium  form  chlorides  similar  in  con- 

trol, 
stitution  to  those  of  iridium  ;  rhodium  only  a  dichloride,  RhClg,  and  a  tri- 
chloride, RhjClf.  All  these  metals  form  oxides  analogous  in  composition 
to  their  chlorides,  e.  g,  IrO,  Ir^O,,  IrO,  and  likewise  higher  oxides,  iridium 
and  rhodium  forming  trioxidei>,  IrO,  and  RhO,,  and  osmium  and  ruthenium 
forming  tetroxides,  OSO4  and  RuO^:  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
iridium  and  rhodium  are  hexad,  osmium  and  ruthenium  octads ;  but  there 
are  no  chlorides  corresponding  to  these  oxides,  and,  as  already  obserred 
(p.  855),  the  atomicity  of  an  element  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  composi- 
tion of  its  oxides.  The  metals  of  the  platinum  group  are  not  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid,  but  only  by  chlorine  or  nitromuriatio  acid-  With  the  exception 
of  osjnjum,  they  do  not  juudize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  their 
oxides. are  nil  reducible  by  heat  alone.  These  metals,  together  with  gold, 
silver,  and  mercury,  which  likewise  exhibit  the  last-mentioned  character, 
are  sometimes  called  nobU  metals, 

2.  Tin  and  titanium  are  closely  related  to  silicium,  each  formingajifilalile 
tettarhlntidg ;  namely,  stannic  chloride,  SnCl4.  and  titanic  chloride,  TiCl^, 
together  with  the  corresponding  oxides.  Tin  likewise  forms  the  stannous 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.^.,  SnCl,,  SnO;  and  titanium  forms 
the  titanous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  but  really 
quadrivalent,  like  aluminium. 

8.  Lead  stands  by  itself.  Its  quadrivalence  is  inferred  from  the  compo- 
sition of  plumbo^fetrqthidej  ^^J^i^^J^\y  ^^^  ^^  most  of  its  compounds  it  is 
bivalent,  forBTing  onTjnme' chloriae,  PbCl,,  with  corresponding  iodide, 
bromide,  and  fluoride  It  forms  also  the  corresponding  oxide,  PbO,  together 
with  a  lower  oxide,  Pb,0,  and  three  higher  oxides,  Ph,04.  Pb^O,.  and  PbO|. 
L^ad  is  allied  to  b/irium  and  strontium  by  isomorphism  dT  its  sulphate  witn 
the  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontiunr,  and  to  silver,  thallium,  and  mercury 
by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  chloride,  which  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  solutions  of  lead  salts. 

4.  Zirconium  forms  a  tetrachloride,  ZrCl4,  and  a  dioxide,  ZrO,.  Aluminium 
is  inferred  to  be  tetradic  from  its  analogy  to  iron  in  the  ferric  compounds, 
but  it  forms  only  one  class  of  salts  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  the 

AlCl,  0=AI 

chloride  being  AI.CL  ^  I        ,  and  the  oxide  I  >0.      Aluminium  and 

AlCl,  0  =A1 

sirconium  belong  to  the  class  of  earth-metals,  and  will  be  described  in  con- 
nection with  them.  * 

5.  The  Iron  group  comprises  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  cerium, 
and  indium.  The  atomicity  of  these  metals  has  already  been  discussed. 
Manganese  forms  a  chloride  of  somewhat  doubtful  composition,  in  which  it 
is  apparently  septivalent ;  but  the  rest  do  not  form  any  compounds  with 
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monad  elements  in  which  they  exhibit  an  equiyalent  Talue  greater  than  4. 
All  these  metala  c^ggftmpoan  w^tff  %t  ]ugh.,temperature8.  A.ekel  and  cobalt 
are  magnetic,  like  iron,  and  their  aalta  are  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
ymiynndiiig  iron  compound ■».  Indium  islTVery  rare  metal,  which  has  been 
bat  imperfectly  examined,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

Class  Y. — Pentad  Metalt,  — 1.  Artenic  and  antimony  form  trichlorides  and      r, 
pentaohlorides  analogous  to  those  of  phosphorus,  also  the  corresponding     I  \  J 
oxides.     BiMmnih  forms  a  Yolatile  trichloride,  and  a  dichloride,  BLCL,       ^    / 

Bid, i  (j 

or      I       .     Vanadium  was  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tungsten         . ) 

BiCl,  /J 

group,  but  it  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  a  pentad.  Its  chlorides  are  not 
known,  but  it  forms  an  oxychloride,  VOCI^  analogous  to  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride ;  also  the  oxides,  V,0,  and  "Vfis^  analogous  to  those  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic,  the  latter  yielding  a  series  of  salts,  the  Yanadates,  isomorphous 
with  the  phosphates  and  arsenates  of  corresponding  composition. 

2.  Tant€Uum  and  niolnum^  formerly  regarded  as  tetrads,  have  lately  been 
shown  by  Marignac  to  form  pentachlorides  and  pentoxides.  The  oxides  of 
the  pentad  metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  acid  character. 

Class  YI. — H^ad  MetaU,  —  1.  Chromium  forms  a  hexflnoride,  CrF^,  and 
a  corresponding  oxide,  CrO^.  It  likewise  forms  two  series  of  compounds, 
in  which  it  exhibits  lower  degrees  of  equiyalence,  rix.,  the  chromic  com- 
pounds analogous  to  the  ferric  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  tri- 

Orf/f  Clj 
Talent,  but  really  qnadriyalent ;  0.  y.,  chromic  chloride,  Cr^CI^  or   I  , 

Cr^^^  CI, 
and  the  chromons  compounds,  analogous  to  the  ferrous  compounds,  in  which 
jtji.  hi»>Unt,  ^.ff,,  Or/yij,  Cr^'O. 

2.  Tungtten  forms  a  hexohloride,  WC1«.  and  the  corresponding  oxide, 
WO^.  Molybdenum  is  not  known  to  form  a  chloride  higher  than  MoCI^.  but 
its  trioxide,  MoO,.  is  known;  and  from  the  general  similarity  of  the  tung- 
sten and  molybdenum  compounds,  the  latter  metal  is  inferred  to  the  hcxadic. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
specific  gravity,  are  often  called  Ught  metala  ;  the  others,  heavy  metaU. 


Motallie  Chlorides.  -;-  All  metals  combine  with  chlorine,  and  most  of  them 
in  several  proportions,  as  above  indicated,  forming  compounds  which  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  substitution  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen;  thus: 

From  HCl    are  derived  monochlorides  like  KCl 
"     H,C1,  "  dichlorides  "     Ba'^Cl, 

«*      H,C1,  "  trichlorides        **     AuCI^ 

««     H^Cl^  «*  tetrachlorides    "    Su"Cl4,  &c.  &c. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  chlorides  in 
general. 

Several  chlorides  occur  as  natural  products.  S«dium  chloride,  or  com- 
mon salt,  occurs  in  enormous  quantities,  both  in  the  solid  state  as  rock-salt, 
and  dissclved  in  sea- water,  and  in  the  water  of  rivers  and  springs.  Po- 
tassium chloride  occurs  in  the  same  forms,  but  in  smaller  quantity ;  the 
chlorides  of  lithium,  c»sium,  rubidium,  and  thallium  also  occur  in  small 
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quantities  in  certain  spring  waters.     Mercurous  chloride,  Hg^Cly  and  silrer 
chloride,  AgCl,  occur  as  natural  minerals. 
/      1.   Chlorides  are  generally  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 

(  processes:  1.  By  acting  upon  the  metal  with  chlorine  gas.  Antiniuny  pen- 
tachloride  and  copper  dichloride  are  examples  of  chlorides  sometimes  pro- 

I  diiced  in  this  manner.  TKe  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  acting  upon  the  metals  with  nascent  chloriue,  developed  by  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  is  in  a 
nascent  state,  as  when  titanic  chloride  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  over  a  heated  mixture  of  charcoal  and  titanic  oxide!  The  chlo- 
rides of.  aluminium  and  chromium  may  be  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

2.  Chlorine  gas,  by  its  action  upon  metallic  oxides,  drivf»R  nut,  tlm  oxygen, 
and  unites  with  the  respective  metals  to  ftlfm  chlorides.  This  reaction 
sometimes  t-akes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  is  the  ease  with  silver 
oxide;  sometimes  only  at  a  red  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earth-metals.     The  hydrates  and  carbonates  of  these 

\  last  metals  when  dissolved  or  suspended  in  hot  water  and  treated  with  ex- 
cess of  chlorine,  are  converted,  chiefly  into  chlorides,  partly  into  chlorates. 

/  ^  3.  Muny  bnetalUo^chlorides  are  prepared  by  acting  upon  the  metals  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  tin  dissolve 
,'  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen ;  copper  only  in 
the  strong  boiling  acid;  silver,  mercury,  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold, 
i  not  at  all.  Sometimes  the  metal  is  substituted,  not  for  Hydrogen,  but  for 
some  other  metal.  Stannous  chloride,  for  instance,  is  frequently  made  by 
distilling  metallic  tin  with  mercuric  chloride ^  thus :  2HgCl2-|~3^=^^i^^^ 

+  Hg,.        — •• 

4.  By  dissolving  a  metallic  oxide,  hydrate,  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

/       All  monochlorides  and  diohlorides  are  soluble  in  water,  excepting  silver 

'  chloride,  AgCl,  and  mercurous  chloride,  Hg^CL;  lead  chloride,  PbCl^,  is 
sparingly  soluble ;  these  three  chlorides  are  easily  formed  by  precipitation. 
Many  metallic  chlorides  dissolve  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Most  monochlorides,  dichloridos,  ^nd  trichlorules  volatilise  at  high  tern- 
peratures.  wit.fti>ut  decomjg^t&itioni  the  higher  chlorides,  when  heated,  give 
off  part  of  ii}cir  chlorine.  Some  chlorides  whicF*  resist  tCe  action  of  heat 
alone  iTre  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  air,  yielding  metallic  oxides  and 
free  chlorine:  this  is  the  case  with  the  diohlorides  of  iron  and  manganese; 
but  most  diohlorides  remain  undecomposed,  even  in  this  case.  Al}jDfitalUo 
chlorides,  excepting  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  earth-metals,  are  de- 
composed" at  'a  red  |rgnt  liy  hytfrogen  gas,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid:  in  this  way,  metallic'Tron  may  be  obtained  in  fine  cubical  crystals. 
Silver  chloride  placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron,  under  dilute  sul* 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  nascent 
hydrogen. 

Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  boric,  and  arsenic  acids  decompose  most  metallic 
chlorides,  sometimes  at  ordlnnry,  sometimes  at  higher  temperatures.  All 
metallic  chlorides,  heated  with  lead  dioxide  or  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  give  off  chlorine,  e.  g.  i 

2NaCl  -f   MnO,   +   2S0^H,  =  SO^Na,  +   S04Mn   +  20H, -f  CI, 

F<K]iiim        MniignncHo        Sulphuric  Sodinm  Mmiiichuoiu 

chloride.         dioxiUe.  aoid.  ralphiite.  aulpbato. 


Chlorides  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  chromate,  yield 
,rk  bluish-red  distillate  of  chromic  oxychloride.     Some  metallic  chlorid< 

B  acid  and  an  oxychlorid( 
chlorides  of  antimony  and 


are  docompoitcd  by  water^  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oxychloride, 
€.  y. :  BiCl,  4.  OH,  =  2HC1  +  BiClO.      The  chlori 
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■<«Qnoas  chloride  are  deeomposed  in  a  similar  manner.  All  soluble  chlo- 
rides give  with  solution  of  ailver  nitraUy  a  white  precipitate  of  siWer  chlo- 
ride, easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  With  mercurous 
nUralty  they  yield  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride,  black- 
ened by  ammonia;  and  with  ieftd-talls,  not  too  dilute,  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  of  lead  chloride,  soluble  in  excess  of  water. 

Metallic   chlorides  unite  with  each  other  and  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
non-metallic  elements,  forming  such  compounds  as  potassium  chlorumercu- 
rate,  2KCl.HgCly  sodium  chloroplatiuate,  2NaCl.PtCl4,  potassium  chlorio- 
date,  KCUICIj.  &c     Metallic  chlorides  combine  in  definite  proportions  with 
ammonia  and  organic  bases:  the  chlorides  of  platinum  form  with  ammonia 
the  compounds  2NH,  PiCl,,  4NfI,.PtCl^  2NH,.PtCl^,  and  4NH5.PtCl4;  mer- 
curic chloride  forms  with  anilinu  the  compound  2C0HyN.HgCl,,  &c. 
j/  Chlorides  also  unite  with  oxides  and  sulphides,  forming  ozyehlorides  and 
^^Jhtcyiulphides^  which  may  be  regarded  as  chlorides  having  part  of  their  chlo- 
« rine  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  or  sulphur  (CI,  by  0  or  S). 
Bismuth,  for  example,  forms  an  oxychloride  having  the  composition  Bi'^'^^ClO 

Bromidei.  —  Bromine  unites  directly  with  most  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds  analogous  in  composition  to  the  chlorides,  and  resembling  them  in 
most  of  their  properties.  The  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals  occur  in  sea- 
water  and  in  many  saline  springs;  silver  bromide  occurs  as  a  natural 
mineral.  Nearly  all  bromides  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  formed  by 
treating  an  oxide,  hydrate,  or  carbonate,  with  hydrobromic  acid,  the  solu- 
tions when  eyaporated  giving  off  water  for  the  most  part,  and  leaving  a 
solid  metallic  bromide ;  some  of  them,  however,  namely,  the  bromides  of 
magnesium,  aluminium,  and  the  other  earth-metals,  are  more  or  less 
decomposed  by  evaporation,  jgiving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  leaving  a 
mixiure  of  metadic  bromiae  and  oxide.  Silver  bromide  and  mercurous 
bromide  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  lead  bromide  is  very  sparingly  soluble ; 
these  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Metallic  bromides  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  most  of  them  fuse 
at  a  moderate  heat,  and  volatilize  at  higher  temperatures.  The  bromides 
of  gold  and  platinum  are  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to  heat;  many 
others  give  up  their  bromine  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  ChlO' 
rine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  drives  out  the  bromine  and  converts  them  into 
chlorides.  Hydrochloric  acid  also  decomposes  them  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off 
hydrobromic  acid.  Strong  mlphuric  or  nitric  <icid  decomposes  them,  with 
evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  which,  if  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  con- 
centrated and  in  excess,  is  partly  decomposed,  with  separation  of  bromine 
and  formation  of  sulphurous  oxide  or  nitrogen  dioxide.  Bromides  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  mangantae  dioxide  or  potassium  chromate,  give  off  free 
bromine. 

Bromides  in  solution  are  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  either  in  the 
form  of  gas  or  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  red  or  reddish- 
yellow  color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present;  and  on  agitat- 
ing the  liquid  with  ether,  that  liquid  dissoWes  the  bromine,  forming  a  red 
solution,  which  rises  to  the  surface. 

Soluble  bromides  give  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  of  silver ' 
bromide,  greatly  resembling  the  ohloriiie,  but  much  less  8olu_ble  In  am- 
monia, insoluble  in  hot  nitric  acid.  Jitrcuroua  nitrate  produces  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate ;  and  lead  acetate^  tk  vfhii^  precipitate  muc^^  leas  soluble 
in  water  than  the  chloride.  Palladium  nitrate  produces  in  solutions  of 
bromides  not  containing  chlorine,  a  black  j)recipitate  of  bromido.  Pal- 
ladium chloride  produces  no  precipitate;  neitheT  aoes  the  nitrate,  if 
soluble  chlorides  are  present. 
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Bromides  unite  with  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorides;  als« 
with  oxides,  sulphides,  and  ammonia. 

Iodides  — These  compounds  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those 
which  yield  the  chlorides  and  bromides.  Many  metals  unite  directly  with 
iodine.  Potassium  and  sodium  iodides  exist  in  sea- water  and  in  many  salb 
springs ;  silver  iodide  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral. 

Metallic  iodides  are  analogous  to  the  bromides  and  chlorides  in  compo- 
sition  and  properties.  But  few  of  _them  are  decomposed  by  heat  alone ; 
the  iodides  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  palladium,  however,  give  up  their 
iodine  when  heated. 

Most  metallic  iodides  are  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  but  lead  iodide  is 
very  slightly  soluble,  and  the  iodides  of  mercury  and  silver  are  quite  in-  ^ 
soluble.  y 

Solutions  of  iodides  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air,  generally  leave  ^ 
anhydrous  metallic  iodides,  which  partly  separate  in  thu  crytftalline  form   ' 
before  the  water  is  wholly  driven  off.     The  iodides  of  the  earth-metals,  ^ 
however,  are  resolved,  on  evaporation,  into  the  earthy  oxides  and  hydri- 
odic  acid,  which  escapes.     A  very  small  quantity  of  chlorine  colors  the^ 
solution  yellow  or  brown,  by  partial  decompopition ;    and  a  somewhat 
larger  quantity  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  meial,  forming  a  chloride,  and    t 
separates  the  iodine,  which  then  gives  a  blue  color  with   starch ;  a  still   ^ 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  gives  the  liquid  a  paler  color,  and  converts  the    ^ 
separated  iodine  into  IrTclitOTide'Of  lodtne,  wuicli^oes  not  give  a  blue   ' 
color  wllh  filArt'h,  And  Ireqiienfly  ehlers  Hifo  contbtvation  "Wifh^the  metallic  -*«- 
chloride  produced.     Strong  ndphuric  aeicr  and 'somewhat  concentrated  nitric  ^ 
acid  color  the  solution  yellow  or  brown ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  iodi«le  ^ 
is  large,  and  tHe  solution  much  concentrated  or  heated,  they  liberate  iodine,  j 
whifihupartly  escaped  ia.vioUt  vapM«.     Starch  mixed  with  the  solution, 
even  if  it  bo  very  dilute,  is  turned  blue  —  permanently,  when  the  decom-  ^ 
position  is  effected  by  sulphuric  &cid;  for  a  time  only  when  it  is  effected  ^ 
by  nitric  acid,  especially  if  that  acid  be  added  in  large  quantity.  ^^ 

The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodide  gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  salts  ^^ 
of  bismuth;  orange-yellow  with  lead-salts;  dirty-white  with  cuprous  salts,  ^ 
and  also  with  cupric  salts,  especially  on  the  adJilToh  oTTtilpnurotis  acid ;  \ 
greenish -yellow  miili  mercurout  salts;  scarlet  with  f?i«rcun<;  salts ;  yellowish-  X 
white  with  «i7t'tfr  salts ;  lemon-yellow  with  yo/</ salts;  brown  with  platinic  V 
salts  —  first,  however,  turning  the  liquid  dark  brown-red;  and  black  with  c 
salts  of  palladium^  even  when  extremely  dilute.  All  these  precipitates 
tonsist  of  metallic  iodides,  many  of  them  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble 
iodide :  the  silver  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  very  little  sol- 
uble in  ammonia. 

Metallic  iodides  unite  with  one  another,  forming  double  iodides,  analogous 
to  the  double  chlorides ;  they  also  absorb  ammonia  gas  in  definite  propor- 
tions.    Some  of  them,  as  those  of  antimony  and  tellurium,  unite  with  the 

Fluorides. — These  compounds  are  formed:  1.  By  heating  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  certain  metals.  —  2.  By  the  action  of  that  acid  on  metallic  ox- 
ides.—  8.  By  heating  electro-negative  metals — antimony,  for  example  — 
'  with  fluoride  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  mercury.  — 4.  Volatile  meiaUio  fluorides 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  fluor-spar  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide 
of  the  metal. 

Fluorides  have  no  metallic  lustre ;  most  of  them  are  easily  fusible,  and 
for  the  most  part  resemble  the  chlorides.  They  are  not  decomposed  by 
ignition,  either  alone  or  when  mixed  with  charcoal.  When  ignited  in  contact 
with  the  air,  in  a  flame  which  contains  aqueous  vapor,  many  of  them  are 
converted  into  oxides,  while  the  fluorine  is  <riven  off  aa  hydrofluoric  acid. 
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All  fluorides  are  decomposed  hj  chhrme  and  conTerted  into  chlorides. 
They  are  not  decomposed  hy  phosphoric  pziie,  unless  silica  is  present.  They 
are  decomposed  at  a  genllenearDy  strong  gulphuric  aad,  with  formation  of 
a  metallic  sulphate  and  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  fluorides  of  tin  and  silver  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  those  of  po- 
tassium^, sodium^  and^Jronare8£an^^  those  of  strontium  and 
cadmium  very  slightly  soluble,  and~  the  rest  insoluble.  The  solutions  of 
ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  fluoride  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
aqueous  solutions  of  fluorides  corrode  glass  vessels  in  which  they  are  kept 
or  evaporated.  They  form  with  soluble  eaUmm-^iUu  a  precipitate  of  cal- 
cium fluoride,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  jelly,  which  is  scarcely  visible, 
because  its  refractive  power  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  liquid ;  the 
addition  of  ammonia  makes  it  plainer.  This  precipitate,  if  it  does  not 
contain  silica,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and 
is  re-precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  aqueous  fluorides  give  a  pulverulent 
precipitate  with  lead  acetate. 

The  fluorides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  chromium,  mercury,  niobium,  os- 
mium, tantalum,  tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  sine,  are  volatile  without 
decomposition. 

Fluorine  has  a  g^eat  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  consisting  of  a  fluo- 
ride of  a  basic  or  positive  metal  united  with  the  fluoride  of  hydrogen, 
boron,  silicon,  tin,  titanium,  lirconium,  &c.,  e.  g, : 


Potassium  hydrofluorlde 
Potassium  borofluoride 
Potassium  silicofluoride 
Potassium  titanofluoride 
Potassium  stannofluoride 
Potassium  sircofluoride    . 


KHF,    =KF.HF. 

KBF4 

KjSiF, 

KjTiF, 

K,SnF, 

K,ZrF« 


=  KF.BF, 

=  2KF.6iF«^ 
=  2KF.TiF..  . 
=  2KF.SnF..^ 
=  2KF.ZrF^.-^ 


The  four  classes  of  compounds  just  described,  the  chlorides,,  bromides, 
iodides,  and  fluorides,  form  a  group  often  designated  as  haloid  compoundu  or 
halcSd*  taiU,  from  their  analogy  to  sodium  chloride  or  sea-salt,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type  of  them  all.  The  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine,  are  called  halogens. 

Cyanides. — Closely  related  tc  these  haloid  compounds  are  the  cyanides, 
formed  by  the  union  of  metals  with  the  group  CN,  cyanogen,  which  is  a 
monatoraic  radical  derived  from  the  saturated  molecule,  O^'S^^^K  (hydrocy- 
anic acid],  by  abstraction  of  H. ;  in  short,  the  cyanides  may  be  regarded  as 
chlorides  having  the  element  CI  replaced  by  the  compound  radical  CN. 

Some  metals — potassium  among  the  number  —  are  converted  into  cyanides 
by  heating  them  in  cyanogen  gas  or  vnpor  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  cya- 
nides of  the  alkali-metals  are  also  formed  (together  with  cynnates)  bypass- 
ing cyanogen  gas  over  the  heated  hydrates  or  carbonates  of  the  same  metals; 
potassium  cyanide  also,  by  passing  nitrogen  gas  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium  at  a  bright-red  heat.  Cyanides  are 
formed  abundantly  when  nitrogenous  organic  compounds  are  heated  witk 
fixed  alkali.     Other  modes  of  formation  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  barium,  jitrontium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  mercury,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  produced  by  treat- 
ing the  corresponding  oxides  or  hydrates  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Nearly 
all  other  metallic  cyanides  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  the  soluble  cyanides. 

The  Cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  sustain  a  red  heat  without  decomposi- 
tion, provided  air  and  moisture  be  excluded.     The  cyanides  of  many  of  the 
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heavy  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  under  these  circum- 
stances, giye  oflf  all  their  nitrogen  as  gas,  and  leave  a  metiillic  curbci^tg-- 
mercuric  cyanide  is  resolved  into  mercury  anti  cj;^Qg£^  gas ;  silver  cyanide 
gives  off  half  its  cyanogen  as  gas.  Most  cyanides,  when  heated  with  dilute 
acids,  give  off  their  cyanogen  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  one  another  forming 
dcmbU  cyanidett.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  double  cyanides  of 
iron  and  potassium,  namely,  j»o^a««b-/CTTotM  cyanide  Fe^'K^(CN)j.  commonly 
called  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  ;  and  potxuHo-ferrie  cyamde,  Fe^''K,(CN  )f, 
commonly  called  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Both  these  are  splendidly  crys- 
talline salts,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  form  highly  characteristie 
precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts.  These  salts,  with  the  other  cyanides, 
will  be  more  fully  described  under  "Organic  Chemistry;"  but  they  are 
mentioned  here,  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  in  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  metallic  solutions. 

Oxides. — All  metals  combine  with  oxygen,  and  most  of  them  in  several 
proportions.  In  almost  all  cases  oxides  are  formed  corresponding  in  com« 
position  to  the  chlorides,  one  atom  of  oxygen  taking  the  place  of  two  atoms 
of  chlorine.  Many  metals  also  form  oxides  to  which  no  chlorine  analogues 
are  known;  thus,  lead,  which  forms  only  one  chloride,  PbCl,,  forms,  in 
addition  to  the  monoxide,  PbO,  a  dioxide,  PbO^  besides  oxides  of  interme- 
diate compo.sition ;  osmium  also,  the  highest  chloride  of  which  is  OSCI4, 
forms,  in  addition  to  the  dioxide,  a  trioxide  and  a  tetroxide.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  any  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  other  dyad  element 
may  enter  into  a  compound  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency 
(p.  236). 

Just  as  chlorides  ajre  derived  by  substitution  from  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl 
(p.  804),  so  likewise  may  oxides  be  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  H,0 ;  but  as  the  molecule  of  water  contains  two  hydrogen-atoms,  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  may,  as  already  explained  (p.  228),  be  either 
total  or  partial,  the  product  in  the  first  case  being  an  anhydrous  metallio 
oxide,  and  in  the  second  a  hydrated  oxide  or  hydrate,  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  associated  both  with  hydrogen  and  with  metal;  in  this  manner  the  fol- 
lowing hydrates  and  anhydrous  oxides  may  be  constituted : 

Type. 

H4O, 

Hf  Og  . 

HjO< 

H|qOj  ...  .  ...         Sb^jOg. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  hydrates  of  artiad  metals  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  a  molecule  of  the  corresponding  anhydrous  oxide,  and  of  one  or 
more  molecules  of  water;  thus: 

Barium  hydrate Ba'^H^O,  —  Ba^''O.H,0 

Stannic  hydrate  ....     Sn^^H^O,  =  Sn»'^0,.H,0 

Zirconium  hydrate  ....         Zr^'H^O^  =  Zr'^0,  2Hj0. 

But  the  hydrate  of  a  perissad  metal  contains  in  its  molecule  only  half  the 
number  of  atoms  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  oxide  together  with  a 
molecule  of  water;  thus: 

Potassium  hydrate  .         .         .     KHO  =  }  (K^O.H.Oi 

Bismuth  hydrate         .         .         .         Bi^'^HO,  =  |  (Bi'''^-0,.H,0) 
Arsenic  hydrate    ....     As»HOj     =  }  (As»,0,.H,0). 


Hydrates. 

Oxides. 

KHO     . 

.      K,0 

Ba^'O 

Ba^^H»0.  . 

8n«'0j 

Bi^'^HO, 

• 

As'HO, 

.     Sb^^g 

Sn'vH^Oj   . 

.         W'iO, 

ZH'H^O^       . 

.      08'*«0 
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f  hese  perissad  hydrates  cannot,  therefore,  be  correctly  regarded  as  com> 
pounds  of  anhydrous  oxide  and  water. 

Many  metallic  oxides  occur  as  natural  minerals,  and  some,  especially 
those  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper,  in  large  quantities,  forming  ores  from  which 
the  metals  are  extracted 

All  metals,  ezrept  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are 
capable  of  uniting  directly  with  oxygen.  Some,  as  potassium,  sodium,  and 
barium,  oxidize  rapidly  on  ezposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  decompose  water  with  energy.  Mo«t  metals,  however,  when  in  the 
massiye  state,  remain  perfectly  bright  and  unacted  ou  in  dry  air  or  oxygen 
gas,  but  oxidize  slowly  when  moisture  is  present;  such  is  the  case  with 
iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  Some  of  the  ordinarily  permanent  metals,  when  in  a 
Tcry  finely  divided  state,  as  lead  when  obtained  by  ignition  of  its  tartrate, 
and  iron  re<luced  from  its  oxide  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas,  take  fire  and 
oxidize  spontaneously  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  Lead, 
iron,  copper,  and  the  volatile  metals,  arsenic,  antimony,  sine,  cadmium, 
and  msrcury.  are  converted  into  oxides  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen. 
Many  met^ils,  especially  at  a  red  heat,  ure  readily  oxidized  hy  water  or 
steam.  A  very  general  oiethod  of  preparing  metallic  oxides  is  to  subject 
the  corresponding  hydrates,  carbonates,  nitrates,  sulphates,  or  any  oxygen- 
salts  containing  volatile  acids,  to  the  action  of  he>it. 

Oxides  are  for  the  most  part  opaque  earthy  bodies,  destitute  oiJ^etHllic 
lustre.  The  majority  of  them  are  fusible;  those  of  lead  aud  bismuth  at  a 
low  red  heat;  those  of  copper  and  iron  at  a  white  heat;  those  of  barium 
and  aluminium  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe;  while  calcium  oxide 
(lime)  does  not  fuse  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  has  yet  been  subjected. 
Oxides  are,  fur  the  most  part,  much  less  fusible  than  the  uncombined 
metals.  Osmium  tetroxide,  and  the  trioxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony, 
are  readily  volatile. 

A  gpreater  or  less  degree  of  heat  effects  the  decomposition  of  many  me- 
tallic oxides.  Those  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury  are  reduced 
to  the  metallic  or  reguUne  state  by  an  incipient  red  beat.  At  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  the  higher  oxides  of  barium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  lead 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  monoxides :  while  the  tri-metallic  tetroxides  of 
manganese  and  iron,  Mn^O^  and  Fe^O^,  are  produced  by  exposing  manga- 
nese dioxide,  MnO^  and  iron  sesquioxide,  Fe^O,,  respectively  to  a  still 
stronger  heat.  By  gentle  ignition,  arsenic  pent  oxide  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  trioxide,  and  chromium  trioxide  to  sesquioxide. 

The  superior  oxides  of  the  metals  are  easily  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation  by  treatment  with  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  more  or  less 
elevated  temperature.  At  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  gas  will  trans- 
form to  the  reguline  state  all  metallic  oxides  except  the  sesquioxides  of 
aluminium  and  chromium,  and  the  monoxides  of  manganese,  magnesium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium.  The  temper- 
ature necessary  to  enable  hydrogen  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  some 
oxides  is  comparatively  low.  Thus  even  metallic  iron  may  be  reduced 
f^om  its  oxides  by  hydrogen  gas  at  a  heat  considerably  below  redness,  so 
MS  to  form  an  iron  pyrophorus.  Caibon,  at  a  red  or  white  heat,  is  a  still 
more  powerful  deoxidating  agent  than  hydrogen,  and  seems  to  be  capable 
of  completely  reducing  all  metallic  oxides  whatsoever.  The  oxidizable 
metals  in  general  act  as  reducing  agents. 

Chlorine  decomposes  all  metallic  oxides,  except  those  of  the  earth-metals, 
converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  expelling  the  oxygen  With  silver 
oxide  this  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures;  with  the  alkalies 
and  alkpline  earths,  at  a  full  red  heat.  Sulphury  at  high  temperatures,  can 
decompose  most  metallic  oxides.  With  many  oxides,  those  of  silver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  and  copper,  for  instance,  metallic  sulphides  and  sulphur  diox- 
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ide  are  produced.  With  the  highlj  basylous  oxides,  the  products  are  me- 
tallic sulphate  and  sulphide.  There  are  some  oxides  upon  which  sulphur 
exerts  no  action.  Of  these  the  principal  arc  magnesia,  alumina,  chromic, 
stannic,  and  titanic  oxides.  By  boiling  sulphur  with  soluble  hydrates, 
mixtures  of  polysulphide  and  hyposulphite  are  produced.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  chromic  oxide,  most  metallic  oxides  can 
absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  form  metallic  sulphide  or  sulph-hydrate, 
and  water. 

Ozygen-talts,  or  Oxysalts.  —  It  has  been  already  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  Oxygen  (p.  188),  that  oxides  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  acidf  neu- 
tral^ and  hoMtc;  the  fii*st  and  third  being  capable  of  uniting  with  one  another 
in  definite  proportions,  and  forming  compounds  called  salU.  The  most 
characteristic  of  the  acid  oxides  are  those  of  certain  metalloids,  as  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  unite  readily  with  water  or  the  elements 
of  water,  forming  compounds  called  oxygen-acidt^  distinguished  by  sour 
taste,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  power  of  reddening  certain  vegetable 
blue  colors.  The  most  'characteristic  of  the  basic  oxides,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earih-metals  (p.  271), 
which  likewise  dissolve  in  water,  but  form  alkaline  solutions,  possessing  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  neutralizing  acids  and  forming  salts  with 
them.  The  same  power  is  exhibited  more  or  less  by  the  monoxides  of  most 
other  metals,  as  zinc,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  &c.,  and  by  the  sesquioxides 
of  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  and  others.  The  higher  oxides  of  several 
of  these  metals  —  the  trioxide  of  chromium,  for  example  —  exhibit  acid 
characters,  being  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  more  basic  oxides ;  and 
some  metals,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  niobium,  and  tantnlum,  form  only  acid 
oxides. 

In  some  cases  salts  are  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  an  acid  and 
a  basic  oxide.  Thus,  when  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  SO,,  is  passed  over 
red-hot  barium  oxide,  BaO,  the  two  combine  together  and  form  barium- 
sulphate,  SOj-BaO  or  S04Ba.  Silicic  oxide,  SiO,,  phosphoric  oxide,  PjO^, 
arsenic  oxide,  As^O^,  boric  oxide,  BjO^  and  other  acid  oxides  capable  of 
withstanding  a  high  temperature  without  decomposing  or  volatilizing,  like- 
wise unite  with  basic  oxides  when  heated  with  them,  and  form  salts. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  metallic  salts  are  formed  by  substitution  or 
interchange  of  a  metal  for  hydrogen,  or  of  one  metal  for  another.  It  is 
clear,  indeed,  that  any  metallic  salt  f  xinc-sulphate,  SO,.ZnO,  for  example^ 
may  be  derived  from  the  corresponaing  acid  or  hydrogen-salt  (SO^-H^O) 
by  substitution  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Ac- 
cordingly, metallic  salts  are  frequently  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid 
on  a  metal,  or  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate,  thus : 

(1)  SO4H,        +        Zn^'        = 
Hydrogen  sulphate. 

(2)  2N08H        +        OAgj       = 
Hydrogen  nitrate.  Silver  oxide. 

(8)  NO5H         -f         OKH       = 

Hydrogen  nitrate.     Poteatiam  hydrate. 

In  the  instances  represented  by  these  equations,  the  metallic  salts  formed 
are  soluble  in  water.  Insoluble  salts  are  frequently  prepared  by  inter- 
change of  the  metals  between  two  soluble  salts ;  thus : 

(4)      (N0,l8Ba/>'      -f.      SO^Na,     =      SO^Ba^^      -f      2N08N& 
Bariam  nitrate.  Sodium  sulpnate.    Barium  sulphate.         Sodium  nitrate. 

Tn  this  case  the  barium  sulphate,  being  insoluble,  is  preoipiated,  while  the 
podium  nitrate  remains  in  solution. 


tuus  . 

SO^Zn^' 
Zinc  sulphate. 

+ 

Hr 

2N05Ag 
Silver  nitrate. 

+ 

OH, 

Watar. 

NO,K 
PotaMium  nitrate. 

+ 

OH, 

Vatw. 

ZnCL 

+ 

H, 

2AgCl 

+ 

Oil, 

KCl 

+ 

OIIj 

AgCl 

+ 

NOjNa 
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In  all  these  reactions,  kjdrochloric  acid,  or  a  metallic  chloride,  might  be 
substituted  for  the  oxygen-acid  or  oxygen-salt  without  the  slightest  Altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  action,  the  product  formed  in  each  case  being  a  chloride 
instead  of  a  nitrate  or  sulpate ;  thus : 

'ly  2HC1  -f  Zn'^  = 

[2)^  2HCI  -f  OAg,  = 

3)'  HCl  4-  OKH  = 

[iy  NO,Ag  -f  NaCl  = 

From  all  these  considerations  it  appears  that  oxygen-salts  may  be  re- 
garded, either  as  compounds  of  acid  oxides  with  basic  oxides,  or  as  ana- 
logous in  composition  to  chlorides, — that  is  to  say,  as  compounds  of  a 
metal  with  a  radical  or  group  of  elemental,  such  as  NOg  {nitrione)  in  the  ni- 
trates, SO4  {tulphiont)  in  the  sulphates,  discharging  functions  similar  to 
those  of  chlorine,  and  capable,  like  that  element,  of  passing  unchanged 
from  one  compound  to  another. 

For  many  years,  indeed,  it  was  a  subject  of  discussion  among  chemists 
whether  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these  views  should  be  regarded  as  re- 
presenting the  actual  constitution  of  oxygen-salt«.  Berzelius  divided  salts 
into  two  classes:  (1).  Haloid  talu,  comprising,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides,  which  are  compounds  of  a  metal 
with  a  monad  metallic  element.  (2).  Amphid  talta,  consisting  of  an  acid  or 
electro-negative  oxide,  sulphide,  selenide,  or  telluride,  with  a  basic  or 
electro-positive  compound  of  the  same  kind ;  such  as  potassium  arsenate, 
P,0,.30K^  potassium  sulpharsenate,  P^S^.SSK,;  potassium  seleniophosphate, 
PjSe^.aSeK^  &c. 

Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  the  close  analogy  between  the  reac- 
tions of  chlorides,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  oxygen-salts,  such  as  sulphates, 
nitrates,  &c.,  on  the  other,  suggested  that  the  latter  might  be  regarded, 
like  the  former,  as  compounds  of  metals  with  acid  or  electro-negative  radi- 
cals, the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  the  acid-radical  is  an 
elementary  body,  CI,  Br,  &c.,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  a  compound,  as 
SO4,  N03i  PO4,  &c.  This  was  called  the  binary  theory  ofaalU;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  many  ingenious  arguments  by  its  proposer  and  several  contem- 
porary chemists ;  in  later  years  also  by  Liebig,  and  by  Daniell  and  Miller, 
who  observed  that  the  mode  of  decomposition  of  salts  by  the  electric 
current  is  more  easily  represented  by  this  theory  than  by  the  older  one 
(p.  247). 

At  the  present  day,  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  theories  are  not  re- 
garded as  a  point  of  very  great  Importance.  Chemists,  in  fact,  no  longer 
attempt  to  constrnct  formuIsB  which  shall  represent  the  actual  arrangements 
of  atoms  in  a  compound,  the  formulsB  now  in  use  being  rather  intended  to 
exhibit,  first,  the  balance  or  neutralization  of  the  units  of  equivalency  or 
atomicity  of  the  several  elements  contained  in  a  compound  (p.  281);  and, 
secondly,  the  manner  in  which  any  compound  or  group  of  atoms  splits  up 
into  subordinate  groups  under  the  influence  of  dinerent  reagents.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  view,  a  compound  containing  three  or  more  elementary 
atoms  may  be  represented  by  different  formuloB  corresponding  to  the 
several  ways  in  which  it  decomposes.  Thus  hydrogen  sulphate  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  S04H^  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the  following  formu- 
la:— 

(I.)  SO4.H2,  which  represents  the  separation  of  hydrogen  and  formation 
of  a  metallic  sulphate  by  the  action  of  zinc,  &c. :  this  is  the  formula  cor- 
responding to  the  binary  theory  of  salts. 

(2.)  SO,.0H,.  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  the  acid  by 
direct  hydration  of  sulphuric  oxide ;  the  separation  of  water  and  formation 

24* 
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of  a  metallic  sulphate  by  the  action  of  magnesia  and  other  anhydrous 
oxides ;  and  the  separation  of  sulphuric  oxide  and  formation  of  pfaosphoris 
acid  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide : 

SOj.OHj  4-   MgO  =  SO,.MgO   +   OH, 
SOjOHj   +    P^Oj    =   P,05.0H,   4-    SO^ 

(8.)  SO,  0,H,,  or  S02(0H),.  This  formula  represents  such  reactions  as 
the  elimination  of  hydrogen  dioxide  by  the  action  of  barium  dioxide.  BaO,. 

(4.)  SH.  0..  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
direct  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  SH,,  and  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
by  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphide : 

SHj-O^   +   FeS  =  SO^Fe   -f   SH,. 

Formulas  of  the  third  of  these  types,  like  50-(0H),.  which  represent 
oxygen-acids  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  certain  ncid  radlccls,  asSO/^ 
(sulphuryl),  CO^^  (carbonyl),  PO''^  (phosphoryl),  &c.,  correspond  to  a 
great  yariety  of  reactions,  and  are  of  very  frequent  use.  They  exhibit  in 
particular  the  relation  of  the  oxygen-acids  (hydroxylates)  to  the  corres- 
ponding chlorides,  e.  g. : 

(SO,)'^(OH),  (S0,)^^C1, 

Snlpburic  ucid.  Bulphuric  chloride. 

(P0)'^^(0n^8  (po)''^^!^ 

Phosphoric  Hcid.  Phosphoric  chloride. 

Baneity  of  Adda.  Normal^  Acid  and  Double  Salts.  — Acids  are  monobasic, 
bibasic,  tribasic,  &c.,  according  as  they  contain  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen replaceable  by  metals:  thus  nitric  acid,  N0,H.  r^nd  hydrochloric  acid, 
CIH.  are  monobasic;  sulphuric  acid,  SO4H2,  is  bibasic;  phosphoric  acid, 
PO4H3,  is  tribasic. 

Monobasic  acids  form  but  one  class  of  salts  by  substitution,  the  metal 
taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the 
acid,  according  to  its  equivalent  value  or  atomicity;  thus  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  sodium,  zinc,  and  aluminum  is  represented  byihe  equa- 
tions : 

cm  +  Na  =  ClNa  -f  H, 
2Cni  +  Zn'^  =  CljZn^''  +  H, 
8C1H  -h  Al^^^  =  CljAK^^  +  H„ 

and  that  of  nitric  acid  on  the  hydrates  of  the  same  metals  by  the  equations : 

NO.H  -f  Na  (HO)  =  NO,Na  +  H(HO) 
2N0,H  -f  Ba'^HO),  =  (NOs),Ba'^  +  2H(H0) 
8NO3H  -}-  AF'^(H0J3  =  (N0s),AF''  +  3H(H0). 

Biba!«io  acids,  on  the  other  band,  form  two  classes  of  .oalts,  viz.  mono^ 
meialLic  or  acid  salts,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal ; 
and  bimetallic  salts,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced, 
the  salt  being  called  normal  or  neutral  if  it  contains  one  metal,  and  double  if 
it  contains  two  metals;  thus: 

r  hydro-potassic  or  acid  potassium 
\     sulphate. 

{bipotassic  or  normal  potassium 
sulphate, 
barium  sulphate, 
sodio-tripotassic  sulphate, 
potassio-alnminic  sulphate, 
normal  aluminium  sulphate. 


From     SO4H2  is 

derived  SO^KH 

((           <( 

"        SO4K, 

it          «( 

SO^Ba'^ 

"    2fe04H, 

it                            4* 

"           3SO4H, 

**      (SO^'jKjNa 
«      (S04),A1^/^, 
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^ribasio  acids  in  like  manner  form  two  classes  of  acid  salts,  mano-metalUe 
or  htmetaUie,  according  as  one  third  or  two  thirds  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
bj  a  metal;  also  normal  and  double  or  tr^>le  tallt,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
wholly  replaced  by  one  or  more  metals ;  in  quadribasic  acids  the  rariety  is 
of  course  still  greater. 

The  use  of  the  terminations  ou9  and  ic,  as  applied  to  salts,  has  already 
been  explained.  We  have  only  further  to  obserTe  in  this  place  that  when 
a  metal  forms  but  one  class  of  salts,  it  is  for  the  most  part  better  to  desig- 
nate those  salts  by  the  name  of  the  metal  itself  than  by  an  acyectiye  ending 
in  ie  ;  thus  potassium  nitrate,  and  lead  sulphate  are  mostly  to  be  preferred  to 
potassie  nitrate  and  plumbic  sulphate  But  in  naming  double  salts,  and  in 
many  cases  where  a  numeral  prefix  is  required,  the  names  ending  in  tie  are 
more  euphonious ;  thus  triplumbic  phosphate  sounds  better  than  trilead phos- 
phate, and  hydrodisodie  phosphate  is  certainly  better  than  hydrogen  and  diso- 
€Uum  phosphate;  bat  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  either 
system. 

All  oxygen-salts  may  also  be  represented  as  compounds  of  an  acid  oxide 
with  one  or  more  molecules  of  the  same  or  different  basic  oxides,  including 
water,  e,g,i 

Hydro-potassic  sulphate  2SO4KH       ss  2S0,  K-O-H^O 

Sodio-tripotassic  sulphate       2(S04),KH     a  4S0,  3K,0.Na,0 
Polassio-aluminio  sulphate  2(804),  XK-'^K  =«  4S0,.  Al^^-'jO,.  K,0 
Hydrodisodic  phosphate  2P04Na,H     =  P,0^  ,Na,O.U,0. 

When  a  normal  oxygen-salt  is  thus  formulated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
number  of  molecules  of  acid  oxide  contained  in  its  molecule  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  oxygen-atoms  in  the  base ;  thus : 

Normal  potassium  sulphate    SO4K,  =    SOg  K,0 

"      barium  sulphate         S04Ba  -=    SO,.BaO 

•«      stannic  sulphate       (S04)jSn'''  =  2S0,  SnO, 

"      aluminium  sulphate  (SO4I3AI''''',  =  8SO3  Al,Og. 

When  the  proportion  of  acid  oxide  is  less  than  this,  the  salt  is  called 
basic;  such  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  normal  salt  with  one 
or  more  molecules  of  basic  oxide,  or  as  derived  from  normal  salts  by  sub- 
stitution of  oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid  radical;  thus: 

Tribasio  lead  nitrate    .     NaO.SPb'^O       =  (NO.l^Pb'^  2Pb'^0 

=  Pb'^,(NO,),0^^ 

^Tuljhrtr*^""''"'""}®^^*-^^^''''^'  =  (S04),AK^^,.8Al/^^,0, 

==  Al/^/,(S04)^',0^V 

The  last  mode  of  formulation  exhibits  the  analogy  of  these  basic  oxy.«alt8 
to  the  oxychlojides,  oxyodides,  &c. ;  thus  the  basic  lead  nitrate,  Pb,(N03)20,, 
just  mentioned,  is  analogous  to  the  oxyohloride  of  that  metal,  PbjUljO,, 
which  occurs  native  as  mendipite. 

The  term  basic  and  acid  are  som&times  applied  to  salts  with  reference  to 
their  action  on  vegetiible  colors.  The  normal  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  stronger acidii  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  such  as  potassium  sul- 
phate, SC)4K2.  barium  nitrate,  (N03),Ba^^,  &c.,  are  perfectly  neutral  to  vege- 
table colors,  but  most  other  normal  salts  exhibit  either  an  acid  or  an  alka- 
line renction:  thus  ferrous  sulphate,  cuprio  sulphate,  silver  nitrnte,  and 
many  others  redden  litmus,  while  the  normal  carbonates  and  phosphates  of 
the  alkali-metals  exhibit  a  decided  alkaline  ri-action.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  action  of  a  salt  on  vegetable  colors  bears  no  definite  relation  to  its  composi- 
tion: hence  the  term  normal,  as  applied  to  salts  in  which  the  basic  hydro- 
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gen  of  the  Mid  is  irhoUj  replaced,  ii  preferable  to  luutral,  and  the  terma 
batie  aad  aad,  as  applied  lo  salts,  are  beat  used  in  the  manner  abOTS  explained 

with  referenoe  to  their  com  position. 

When  a  normal  suit  containing  a  monoxide  passes  by  oxidation  to  a  salt 
DOQtaining  a  sesquiozide,  dioxide,  or  trioiide,  the  quaotit;  or  acid  present 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  saturate  the  base.  Thus  when  a  solution  of  fer- 
rous sulphate,  SOjFe.  or  SO,  FeO  {oommon  green  Ttlriot),  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  an  insoluble  ferric  ealt  is  produced  oontatn- 
iag  an  excess  of  base,  while  normal  ferric  sulphate  remaina  in  solntioli: 


.4(SO,.FeO)   +     0, 


l,,Fe,0,    +     80,.Fe,(^ 


These  basio  salts  are  Ter;  often  insoluble  in  water. 

Salts  containing  a  proportion  of  acid  oxide  larger  than  is  sofficieut  to 
Form  a  neutral  compound,  are  called  anAydrii-ialli  (sometimes,  though  im- 
properlj,  acid  salts);  thej  may  oTidently  be  regaidrd  as  compounda  of  » 
normal  salt  with  excess  of  acid  oxide;  t.^.; 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  inorganic  acids  arranged 
SMording  to  their  basicity: 

Jtonobtuie  Aeidi. 


Hydochlorio 

CIH 

Antimonic  . 

.        .    8bO,H 

BrU 

Hypochlorous 

CIOH 

Hydriodio    .         . 

IH 

Chlorous    . 

.         .     CTO,H 

Hydrofluoric    . 

FH 

Cblorie  . 

.          ClO^H 

Nitrous        .         . 

.    NO.B 

Percblorio 

.     Cl^H 

Mil  He       . 

NO,H 

Bromic  . 

.        BrojH 

Hypophosphorou* 

."•"ft;ii 

Iodic . 

.      .     ro;H 

Periodic 

IO,H 

Boris  .        .         . 

.    BO,H 

Bibatic  Acid,. 

Hydrio  (waler)  . 

OH, 

Selenious 

.     8eO,H, 

Butph-liydrie 

8H, 

Selenio 

.  .       SeOjH, 

Selenhydrio 

.       SsH, 

Tellurous 

.     TeO,H, 

Tellurhydric  . 

TeH, 

Telluric 

TeO.H, 

Sulphurous 

.    MnO.M, 

Permanganic 

.       Mn,0,H, 

Hyposulphuroos 
Dilhionic        . 

Chromic  . 
Stannic 

.  chy. 

SdO.H, 

Trithionic  . 

Metasilicic 

.      8iO,H, 

Telralbionie  . 

Carbonic 

CO,H, 

Pentathlon  ie      . 

(PHO,)H, 

Tribaiie  Acidt. 

.     PO.H,    1     Arsenic     . 
Tflraharic  Arid,. 

.    AiO.B. 

Pyrophosphoric 

.        P/t,H. 

8iO.H. 
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The  general  diarftcters  of  most  of  the  non-metallie  acids  and  their  salts 
have  been  already  considered;  but  the  phosphates  require  further  notice. 

Phosphates.  —  There  are  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  ac^d:  one 
being  monobasic,  the  second  tribasio,  and  the  third  tetrabasic,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  table. 

Hydrogen  phosphide,  PH^  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  takes  up  four 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  trihydric  phosphate  or  tribasic  phosphoric  acid, 
PO4H0.  The  same  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hypophosphorous 
or  phosphorous  acid;  by  oxidising  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid  (p.  214); 
by  the. decomposition  of  native  calcium  phosphate  (apatite)  and  other  na- 
tiye  phosphates ;  and  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide,  PfOj.  This  acid  forms  three  distinct  classes  of  metallic  salts.  With 
sodium,  for  example,  it  forms  the  three  salts,  PO^NaH.  P04Na2H,  and 
PO^Na,,  the  first  two  of  which,  still  containing  replaceable  hydrogen,  are 
acid  salts,  while  the  third  is  the  normal  or  neutral  salt. 

If  now  the  monosodic  phdftphate,  P04NaHM  be  heated  to  redness,  it  giyes 
•ff  one  molecule  of  water,  and  leaves  an  annydroas  monosodic  phosphate, 
POgNa,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which,  when  treated  with  lead  nitrate, 
yields  a  lead-salt  of  corresponding  composition ;  thus : 

2P0,Na  +  (NO,)^b^^  »  (PO.^^b^^  +  2N0,Na; 

and  this  lead-salt  decomposed  by  sulph-hydric  acid,  yields  a  monohydric 
acid  having  the  composition  PO.H.  possessing  properties  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  trihydric  acid  above  mentioned: 

(PO,),Pb^^  -f-  SH,  «  2P0,H  +  PV^S. 

The  trihydric  acid  which  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus, 
and  by  tiie  decomposition  of  the  ordinary  native  phosphates,  is  called 
orihophosphorie  acid  or  ordinary  phosphoric  acid;  the  monohydric  acid  is 
called  metaphosphoric  acid.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  trihydrate,  the 
latter  as  a  monohydrate  of  phosphoric  oxide : 

2PO4H3  =  PjOySOH^  orthophosphoric  acid, 
2P0,[i   =  P,05.0H^  meUphosphoric  acid. 

Both  are  soluble  in  water,  and  thd  former  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  the  latter  by  that  of  cold  water  on  phof>pboric  oxide. 
They  are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  reactions  with  al- 
bumin and  with  silver  nitrate.  Metaphosphoric  acid  coagulates  albumin, 
and  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate;  whereas  orthophosphoric 
acid  does  not  coagulate  albumin,  and  gives  no  precipitate,  or  a  very  slight 
one,  with  silver  nitrate,  till  it  is  neutralised  with  an  alkali,  in  which  case 
a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  and  its  salts  differ  from  orthophosphoric  acid  and 
the  orthophosphates  by  the  want  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water  or  base; 
thus: 

Metapbosphates.  Ortbophoephatea. 

PO.H  ==     PO.H,  —       OH, 

POjNa  =    PO4N11H,  —      OH, 

(POjjjBa^'  =   (POJjBa'^H^  —  20H, 

PO,.\g  =    PO^Ag,  —      OAg 

(PO,),Pb'>'  =   (PO^jjPb^^,  —  20Pb^^ 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  metaphosphates  nnd  orthophosphates  are  con- 
vertible one  into  the  other  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water 
or  metallic  base ;  thus : 
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a.  A  solution  of  meiaphosphorio  acid  is  eonTerted,  slowlj  at  ordinarj 
temperatures,  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  or^hophosphoric  acid,  and 
the  metaphosphates  of  sodium  and  barium  are  converted  by  boiling  with 
water  into  the  corresponding  monometHllic  onhopiiosphates  (see  the  first 
three  equations  aboTe).— /?.  The  metaphosphate  of  a  heavy  metal,  silver 
or  lead,  for  example,  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  a  trimetallic 
phosphate  and  orthophosphoric  acid: 

8P0,Ag  +   30H,  r=:  PO^Ajr,  +  2PO4H,. 

y.  When  any  metaphosphate  is  fused  with  an  oxide,  hydrate  or  carbonate, 
it  becomes  a  trimetallic  orthophosphate,  e.  g, ; 

POjNa  +  COjNa,  =  PO^Na,  +  CO^ 

On  the  other  hand  (^),  when  orthophosphoric  acid  is  heated  to  redness, 
it  loses  water  and  becomes  metaphosphoric  acid ;  and  when  a  monometallic 
orthophosphate  is  heated  to  redness,  it  also  loses  water  and  is  transformed 
into  a  nietaphosphate.  • 

Intermediate  between  orthophosphates  and  metaphosphates,  there  are 
at  least  three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
pyrophotphates  or  paraphoaphatfa^  which  may  be  derived  from  the  tetrahydric 
or  quadribnsic  acid,  Vfi^U^,  the  normal  sodium  salt,  for  example,  being 
P^OfNa^,  the  normal  lead  salt,  P^O^Pb^^^  &c.  These  salts  may  be  viewed 
as  compounds  of  orthophosphate  and  metaphosphate,  e.  g, : 

PjO^Na^  =  PO4N0,  -h  PO,Na. 

Sodium  pyrophosphate  is  produced  by  heating  disodic  orthophosphate  to 
redness,  a  molecule  of  water  being  then  given  off: 

2P04Na,H  =  OH,  +  P^O^Na^. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  yields  insoluble  pyrophosphates  with 
lead  and  silver  salts;  thus  with  lead  nitrate: 

P,0,Na4  +  2(N0,),Pb^^  =  4N03Na  =  P,0,Pb^^„ 

and  lead  pyrophosphate  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  yields  hydrogen 
pyrophosphate  or  pyrophosphoric  acid: 

PjO^Pb'^,  +  2SH,  =  2Pb'^8  +  PA^4- 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  distinguished  from  metaphosphoric  acid  by  not 
coagulating  albumin  and  not  precipitating  neutral  solutions  of  barium  or 
silver  salts,  and  from  orthophosphoric  acid  by  producing  a  white  instead 
of  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 

Pyrophosphates  are  easily  converted  into  metaphosphates  and  ortho- 
phosphates,  and  viet  vertd,  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  water  or  a  metallic 
base. 

a.  The  production  of  a  pyrophosphate  from  an  orthophosphate  by  loss 
of  water  has  been  already  mentioned. — 0.  Conversely,  when  a  pyrophos- 
phate is  heated  with  water  or  a  base,  it  becomes  an  ortJiophosphate,  e,  g.  : 

PANn^-h    H»0      =2P0.Na,H 
P.O^Na^  -f.  20NaH  ==  2P04Na3    +  OH,. 

In  like  manner  orthophosphoric  acid  heated  to  215®  is  almost  entirely  con- 
verted into  pyrophosphoric  acid :  2PO4H,  —  OHj  =  PjO-H^;  and  conversely, 
when  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  boiled  with  water,  it  is  transformed  into 
orthophosphoric  acid. 

y.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  heated  to  dull  redness  is  converted  into  meta- 
phosphoric acid :    PAH^  —  OH,  =2P0,H.     The  converse  reaction  is  not 

\ 
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easily  effected,  inasmuch  as  metaphosphoric  acid  by  absorbing  water  gener- 
ally passes  directly  to  tHe  state  of  orthophosphoric  acid.  Peligot,  however, 
observed  the  formation  of  pyrophosphoric  from  metaphosphoric  acid  by 
Tery  slow  absorption  of  water.  — 6,  When  a  metallic  metaphosphate  is 
treated  with  a  proper  proportion  of  a  hydrate,  oxide,  or  carbonate,  it  is 
conyerted  into  a  pyrophosphate ;  thus : 

2P0,Na     -f     COjNa,    =    P^O^Na^      4.  CO, 

Metapho«pluit«.         Carbonate.         PyrophoBphate.        Garbou  dioxide. 

Fleitmann  and  Henneberg,*  by  fusing  together  a  molecule  of  sodium  py- 
rophosphate, P04Na,.P0.Na,  with  two  molecules  of  metaphosphate,  PO^Na, 
obtained  a  salt  having  tne  composition  PO^Na^.SPO^Na  =  P^OijNn^,  which 
is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  its  solution  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.  An  excests 
of  hot  water  decomposes  it,  but  its  cold  aqueous  solution  is  moderately  pcr> 
manent.  Insoluble  phosphates  of  similar  composition  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sodium-salt  by  double  decomposition.  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg 
obtained  another  crystallizable  but  very  insoluble  salt,  having  the  compo> 
sition  PO^Nftj.^POgNa  =  P|oOgiNa,j,  by  fusing  together  one  molecule  of 
sodium-pyrophosphate  with  eight  molecules  of  the  metaphosphate;  and  in- 
soluble phosphates  of  similar  constitution  were  obtained  from  it  by  double 
decomposition.— 

The  comparative  composition  of  these  different  phosphates  is  best  shown 
by  representing  them  as  compounds  of  pho9phoric  oxide  with  metallic  oxide, 
and  assigning  to  them  all,  the  quantity  of  base  contained  in  the  most  com- 
plex member  of  the  series ;  thus  (for  the  sodium  salts)  : 

Orthophosphate 2P20g .  GNa^O  a  4P04Na 

Pyrophosphate SPjOj .  6Na,0  »  8P,07Na4 

Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's  phosphate  (a)  4Ffi^ .  6Na,0  =  2P40,3NnQ 

'•  "  **  (b)  5P,05.6Na,0  rrrPjjOjiN'n,, 

MeUphosphate ePjOj .  6Na,0  =  iJPOgNa. 

■etallio  Sulphides.  — These  compounds  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  oxides  in  composition:  thus  there  are  two  sulphides  of  arsenic,  Apj-'s 
and  As^5,  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  As.Og  and  As^O^;  also  two  sulphidtd 
of  mercury,  Hg^  and  HgS,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  HgjO  and  HgO.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  we  meet  with  oxides  to  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing sulphides  (manganese  dioxide,  for  example),  and  more  frequently  sul- 
phides to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  oxides,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  perhaps  the  alkaline  poly  sulphides.  Potassium,  for  exnmpl'^, 
forms  the  series  of  sulphides  K^,  K^S,,  K^S,.  K^S^.  and  Kj|8,,  the  third  and 
fifth  of  which  have  no  analogues  in  tlie  oxygen  scries. 

There  are  also  sulph-hydfates  analogous  to  the  hydrates,  and  containing 
the  elements  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  sulph-hydr.o 
acid:  e.  g,  potassium  sulph-hydrate  K,S  H,S  =  2KHS;  lend  sulph-hyUrato 
Pb^'S.H/i  =  PV^H^,.  Sulph -hydrates  and  sulphides  may  be  derived  from 
jsulph-hydrio  acid  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  metals, 
just  as  metallic  hydrates  and  oxides  are  derived  from  water : 

SBH  SKH  SKK 

Sulph-hydrio  Sulph-hydrate  Sulphide. 

•    acid 

OHH  OKH  OKK 

Water  Hydrate  Oxide. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pbann.  Izv.  904. 
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Many  metalHo  sulphides  occur  as  natural  minerals,  especiallj  the  sulphides 
of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  which  afford  valuablt  ores  for  the  extract  ion 
of  che  metals,  and  iron  bisulphide  or  iron  pyrites,  FeS,,  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  and  for  the  preparation  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

Sulphides  are  formed  artificially  by  heating  metals  with  sulphur ;  by  the 
action  of  metals  on  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphido ;  by  the  reduction  of  sul- 
phates with  hydrogen  or  charcoal ;  by  heating  metallic  oxides  in  contact 
with  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  rapor  of  carbon  bisulphide ;  and  by 
precipitation  of  metallic  solutions  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  a  sulphide  of 
alkali-metal.  Some  met-als,  as  copper,  lead,  silver,  bismuth,  mercury,  and 
cadmium,  are  precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
passed  into  them  ns  gas  or  added  in  aqueous  solution,  the  sulphides  of  these 
metals  being  insoluble  in  dilute  acids ;  others,  as  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  mnn- 
ganese,  sine,  and  uranium,  form  sulphides  which  are  soluble  in  acids,  and 
these  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  from  alkaline  solutions, 
or  by  ammonium  or  potassium  sulphide  from  neutral  solutions.  Many  of 
these  sulphides  exhibit  yery  characteristic  colors,  which  serve  as  indications 
of  the  presence  of  the  respective  metals  in  solution  (p.  201). 

Metallic  sulphides  are  alw  formed  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  with 
organic  substances ;  many  native  sulphides  have  doubtlese  been  formed  in 
this  way. 

The  physical  characters  of  some  metallic  sulphides  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  metals  in  certain  particulars,  such  as  the  peculiar  opacity,  lustre, 
and  density,  especially  wiien  they  are  in  a  crystalline  condition.  They  are 
generally  crystalUzable,  brittle,  and  of  a  gray,  pale  yellow,  or  dark  brown 
color.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  most  of 
the  others  are  insoluble.  They  are  frequently  more  fusible  than  the  cor- 
responding oxides,  and  some  are  volatilixable,  as  mercury  sulphide  and  ar- 
senic sulphide. 

Many  sulphides,  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  do  not 
undergo  any  decomposition;  this  is  the  case  chiefly  with  those  containing 
the  smallest  proportions  of  sulphur,  such  as  the  monosulphides  of  iron  and 
zinc.  Sulphides  containing  larger  proportions  of  sulphur  are  partially  de- 
composed by  heat,  losing  part  of  their  sulphur,  and  being  converted  into 
lower  sulphides ;  as  in  the  case  of  iron  bisulphide.  The  sulphides  of  gold 
and  platinum  are  completely  reduced  by  heat. 

By  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  of  substances  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  sulphur,  some  sulphides  may  be  decomposed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
silver,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  hydro- 
gen ;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  heat- 
ing with  iron. 

Sulphides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  are  always  decomposed 
when  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  Those  of  the 
alkali-metals  and  earth-metals  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  this  means. 
Zinc,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  sulphides  are  converted 
into  oxides,  and  sulphurous  oxide  is  produced ;  but  when  the  temperature 
is  not  above  dull  redness,  some  sulphate  is  formed  by  direct  oxidation. 
Mercury  and  silver  sulphides  are  completely  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
Some  native  sulphides  gradually  undergo  alteration  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  then  generally  limited  to  the  production  of  sul- 
phates, unless  the  oxidation  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  heat  generated 
is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate  first  produced.  In  the  production 
of  some  metals  for  use  in  the  arts,  the  separation  of  sulphur  from  the  na- 
tive minerals  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  this  action  in  the  operation  of 
roasting. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  when  heated  with 
metallic  oxides  in  suitable  proportions,  yielding  sulphurous  oxide  and  the 
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metal  of  both  the  sulphide  and  oxide.    Lead  is  reduced  from  the  natiTe 
sulphide  in  this  manner. 

Manj  metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  acids  in  the  presence  of 
water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  eTolred  while  the  metal  enters  into 
combination  with  the  acid  or  chlorous  radical  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  when 
concentrated  decomposes  most  sulphides,  with  formation  of  metallic  oxide, 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  and  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitromuriatio  acid 
acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  still  more  energetically. 

8uLPHUK-8ALTS. — The  sulphides  of  the  more  basylous  metals  unite  with 
those  of  the  more  chlorous  or  electro-negntiTe  metals,  and  of  the  metalloids, 
forming  tiUphur-ioUs,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxygen-salts,  e.  g, : 

Carbonate  CO,K,  =  CO,  K,0 

Sulphocarbonate  C8,K,  =  CS,.K^ 

Arsenate  2ASO4K,  =  A8,O0.8K,O 

Sulpharsenate  2A8S4K,  =  AB,Sg.3K^ 

Selmiides  and  Tellnridet.  —  These  compounds  are  analogous  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  many  of  their  properties,  to  the  sulphides,  and  likewise  unite 
one  with  the  other,  forming  selenium-salts  and  tellurium  salts  analogous  to 
the  oxygen  and  sulphur  salts. 

Metals  also  form  definite  compounds  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  silicon, 
boron,  and  carbon;  but  these  compounds  are  comparatiyely  unimportant^ 
excepting  the  carbonides  of  iron,  which  form  cast  iron  and  staeL 
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GROUP  I.  — METALS  OF   THE   ALKALIES. 


POTASSnnL 

Atomic  weight,  89*1.     Symbol,  K  (Kalium). 

POTASSIUM  was  discorered  in  1807  by  Sir  H.  Dary,  who  obtained  it  in 
very  small  quantity  by  exposing  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium  hydrate 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  Toltaic  battery,  the  alkali  being  placed  between 
a  pair  of  platinum  plates  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Processes  hare 
since  been  deTised  for  obtaining  this  metal  in  almost  any  quantity  that  can 
be  desired. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal  is  prepared  by 
calcining,  in  a  coTered  iron  pot,  the  crude  tartar  o^  commerce ;  when  cold 
it  is  rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  one  tenth  part  of  charcoal  in  small 
lumps,  and  quickly  transferred  to  a  retort  of  stout  hammered  iron :  the  lat- 
ter may  be  one  of  the  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported.  The  retort 
is  introduced  into  a  furnace  a  (fig.  162),  and  placed  horizontally  on  supports 
of  fire-brick,  /,  /.  A  wrought-iron  tube  rf,  four  inches  long,  serves  to  con- 
rey  the  yapors  of  potassium  into  a  receiver  f.  formed  of  two  pieces  of 
wrought-iron,  <t,  h  (fig.  168),  which  are  fitted  closely  to  each  other  so  ns  to 
form  a  shallow  box  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  are  kept  together 
by  clamp-screws.  The  iron  plate  should  be  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick, 
twelve  inches  long,  and  five  inches  wide.  The  receiver  is  open  at  both 
ends,  the  socket  fitting  upon  the  neck  of  the  iron  bottle.  The  object  of 
giving  the  receiver  this  flattened  form  is  to  ensure  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 
potassium,  and  thus  to  withdraw  it  from  the  action  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  entire  process,  and  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  unite  with  the  potassium,  forming  a  dangerously  explosive  compound. 
Before  connecting  the  receiver  with  the  tube  d.  the  fire  is  slowly  raised  till  the 
iron  bottle  attains  a  dull  red  heat.  Powdered  vitrefied  borax  is  then  sprin- 
kled upon  it,  which  melts  and  forms  a  coating,  serving  to  protect  the  iron 
from  oxidation.  The  heat  is  then  to  be  urged  until  it  is  very  intense,  care 
being  taken  to  raise  it  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  every  part  of  the 
furnace.  When  a  f\ill  reddish-white  heat  is  attained,  vapors  of  potassium 
begin  to  appear  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame  The  receiver  is  then  adjusted 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  must  not  project  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  through  the  iron  plate  forming  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace;  other* 
wise  the  tube  is  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  solid  potas- 
sium, or  of  the  explosive  compound  above  mentioned.  Should  any  obstruo* 
tion  occur,  it  must  be  removed  by  thrusting  in  an  iron  bar,  and  if  this  fail, 
the  fire  roust  be  immediately  withdrawn  by  removing  the  bars  from  the  fur- 
nace, with  the  exception  of  two  which  support  the  iron  bottle.  The  receiver 
is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a  wet  cloth  to  its  outside.  When  the  oper- 
ation is  complete,  the  receiver  with  the  potaasium  is  removed  and  immedi- 
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slely  plangcd  into  a  Tessel  of  rectifled  Persian  naphtha  provided  with  ■ 
coT?r,  and  kept  oool  by  iinmerBion  in  wktA.  When  the  apparatus  )b  suffi- 
aiently  cooled,  the  potoMium  is  detached  and  preserTed  uuder  naphtha. 


^^^ 


U  the  potaMiuin  be  wanted  absolutcl;'  pare,  it  must  he  aflerwarda  re- 

Tapor  may  eipel  the  atr.  and  prerent  oiidFiliDn  or  the  metal. 

PotHaHium  IB  a  brilliant  white  metal,  with  a,  high  degree  of  lustre ;  at  lh« 
common  temperature  of  Ilie  air  it  is  soft,  and  may  be  eaaily  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  at  If  it  is  brittle  and  cryalallioe  It  melts  completely  at  0^-5°. 
and  disliis  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  Hoata  on  water,  iU  specific  grarity  being 
only  0-885. 

Eipiwed  to  the  air,  potassium  oxidiies  iDstanlly,  a  [amiah  coTering  the 
Burface  of  the  metal,  which  quickly  thickens  lo  a  crust  of  caustic  potash. 
Thrown  upon  water,  it  tahes  fire  spontaneously,  and  burns  with  a  beautiful 
purple  flame,  yielding  an  alkaline  atilution.  When  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  little  water  in  a  jar  standing  over  mercury,  the  liquid  is  decom- 
posed with  great  energy,  and  hydrogen  liberated.  Potassium  is  always 
preserred  under  the  surface  of  naphtha, 

PoTAseiDM  CsLOBiDE,  KCl.  —  This  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  in 
the  manubcture  of  the  chlorate:  it  is  easily  purified  from  any  portions  of 
the  latter  by  exposure  lo  a  dull  red  heat.  Within  the  last  few  years  tnrge 
quantities  of  this  salt  have  been  obtained  from  sea-water,  by  a  peculiar 
process  suggested  by  M.  Butard.*  It  la  also  contained  in  kelp,  and  is  sep- 
arated for  the  use  of  the  alum-maker  Considerable  ([UHnlitieB  of  it  are 
nuw  obtained  from  the  salt -beds  of  Sirassfurt.  near  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia. 

Polasaiiim  chloride  closely  resembles  common  salt  in  appearance,  aaaum- 
ing.  like  that  substance,  the  cubic  form  of  cryatalliiation.  The  crys- 
tals disBolTe  in  three  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water:  they  are  anhydrou-,  have  a  simple  saline  laate,  with  slight  bit- 
temeaa,  and  fnsa  when  eipoaed  la  a  red  heat.  Potassium  chloride  ii 
Tolatiliied  by  a  very  high  temperature. 

PoTABSiUM  Iodide,  Kt.  —  Thero  are  threedifferent  methods  of  preparing 
this  important  medicinal  compound. 

(1.)  When  iodine  ia  added  to  a  strong  solutloD  of  caustic  potash  free  from 
carbonate,  it  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  colorless  solution 
ouotaiuiDg  potassium  iodide  and  iodate ;  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  in  the 
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analogous  case  with  cLlorine.  When  the  solution  begins  to  be  permanently 
colored  by  the  iodine,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  cautiously  heated  to 
redness,  by  which  the  iodate  is  entirely  converted  into  potassium  iodide. 
The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  filtration,  made  to  crys- 
tallize. 

(2.)  Iodine,  water,  and  iron  filings  or  scraps  of  zinc,  are  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  until  the  combination  is  complete,  and  the  solution  colorless. 
The  resulting  iodide  of  iron  or  zinc  is  then  filtered,  and  exactly  decomposed 
with  solution  of  pure  potassium  carbonate,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
excess  of  the  latter.  Potassium  iodide  and  ferrous  carbonate,  or  zinc  car- 
bonate, are  thus  obtained:  the  former  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  evap- 
orated until  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize  on  cooling, 
the  washings  of  the  filter  being  added  to  avoid  loss: 

Fel,    -I-    COjK,     =     2KI     +    CO,Fe^^ 

(3.)  A  very  simple  method  for  the  preparation*  of  potassium  iodide  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  Liebig.  One  part  of  amorphous  phosphorus  is 
added  to  40  parts  of  warm  water ;  20  parts  of  dry  iodine  are  then  gradu- 
ally added  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  phosphorus  by  tjfituration.  The 
/  dark-brown  liquid  thus  obtained  is  now  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  it 
becomes  colorless ;  it  is  then  poured  off  from  the  undissolved  phosphorus 
and  neutralized,  first  with  barium  carbonate  and  then  with  baryta  water, 
until  it  becomes  slightly  alkaline.  The  insoluble  barium  phosphate  is  fil- 
tered off  and  washed;  the  filtrate  now  contains  nothing  but  barium  iodide, 
which,  trhen  treated  with  potassium  sulphate,  yields  insoluble  barium  sul- 
phate and  potassium  iodide  in  solution.  Lime  answers  nearly  as  well  as 
baryta. 

Potassium  iodide  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  often,  from  some  unex- 
plainoil  cause,  milk-white  and  opaque:  they  ar«  anhydrous,  and  fuse  rea- 
dily when  heated.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  deliquescent, 
when  pure,  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere:  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

Solution  of  potassium  iodide,  like  those  of  all  the  soluble  iodides,  dis- 
solves a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  forming  a  deep-brown  liquid,  not 
decomposed  by  water. 

Potassium  Bkom idb,  KBr.  —  This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  pro- 
cesses exactly  similar  to  those  just  described,  substituting  bromine  for  the 
iodine.  It  is  a  colorless  and  very  soluble  salt,  quite  undistinguishable  in 
appearance  and  general  characters  from  the  iodide. 

Potassium  Oxides.  — Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  propor- 
tions, forming  a  monoxide,  OK.^,  a  dioxide,  O^K,,  and  a  tetroxide,  O4K,, 
besides  a  hydrate,  OKH,  corresponding  to  the  monoxide. 

Potastium  monoxide,  OK,,  also  called  anhydrous  potash,  or  potassa,  is  formed 
when  potassium  in  thin  slices  is  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  dry 
air  free  from  carbon  dioxide ;  also  when  the  hydrate  is  heated  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  metallic  potassium : 

20KH     -f-    K,    =    20K,    -f     H^ 

It  is  white,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic,  combines  energetically  with 
water,  forming  potassium  hydrate,  and  becoming  incandescent  when  moist- 
ened with  it;  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  very  high  temperatures. 

OK 
The  dioxide  O.K.  or   I     is  formed  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  preparation 

6k 

of  the  tetroxide,  but  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure  By  carefully  reg- 
ulating the  heat  and  supply  of  air,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  potassium 
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may  be  conrerted  into  »  white  oxide,  haring  nearly  the  composition  of  the 
dioxide.     An  aqueous  solution  of  this  oxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

0— O— K 
water  on  the  tetroxide.    The  tetrozidey  Ofi^  or  I  ,  is  produced  when 

6— 0— K 
potassium  is  burnt  in  excess  of  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.  '  It  is  a  chrome- 
yellow  powder,  which  cakes  together  at  about  280°.  It  absorbs  moisture 
rapidly,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  off  oxygen  and  forming  a 
solution  of  the  dioxide.  When  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, it  yields  potassium  oarbonate  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen : 

O4K,    +     CO    =    COjK,     4-     0,: 

with  carbon  dioxide  it  acta  in  a  similar  manner,  giving  off  three  atoms  of 
oxygen.* 

P0TA88IVI1  Htbbatb,  OEH,  commonly  called  cmutie  patath,  or  pottuta^  is 
%  very  important  substance,  and  one  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  al- 
ways prepared  for  use  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  with  calcium  hydrate 
(slaked  lime),  as  in  the  following  process,  which  is  very  convenient:  10 
parts  of  potassium  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  and 
heated  to  ebullition  in  a  clean  untinned  iron,  or,  still  better,  silver  vessel; 
8  parts  of  good  quicklime  are  meanwhile  slaked  in  a  covered  basin,  and 
the  resulting  calcium  hydrate  added,  little  by  little,  to  the  boiling  solution 
of  oarbonate,  with  frequent  stirring.  When  all  the  lime  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  mixture  is  suffered  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  removed 
from  the  fire  and  covered  up.  In  the  course  of  a  very  ^htirt  time,  the  so- 
lution will  have  become  quite  clear,  and  fit  for  dccantation,  the  calcium 
carbonate,  with  the  excess  of  hydrate,  settling  down  as  a  heavy,  sandy 
precipitate.     The  solution  should  not  effervesce  with  acids. 

It  is  essential  in  this  process  that  the  solution  of  potaraium  carbonate  be 
dilute,  otherwise  the  decomposition  becomes  imperfect.  The  proportion  of 
lime  recommended  is  much  greater  than  that  required  by  theory,  but  it  is 
always  proper  to  have  an  excess. 

The  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  may  be  concentrated  by  quick  evap- 
oration in  the  iron  or  silver  vessel  to  any  desired  extent;  when  heated 
until  vapor  of  water  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  and  then  suffered  to  cool,  it 
Airnishes  the  solid  hydrate,  OKH,  or  0K.^.0H,. 

Pure  potassium  hydrate  is  also  easily  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  for  1  j 
half  an  hour  in  a  covered  copper  vessel,  one  part  of  pure  powdered  nitre   )  | 
with  two  or  three  parts  of  finely  divided  copper  foil.     The  mass,  when 
cold,  is  treated  with  water. 

Potassium  hydrate  is  a  white  solid  substance,  very  deliquescent  and  sol- 
nble  in  water;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it  freely,  which  is  the  case  with  com- 
paratively few  potassium  compounds:  the  solid  hydrate  of  commerce,  which 
is  y^Tj  impure,  may  thus  be  purified.  The  solution  of  this  substance  pos- 
sesses, in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  properties  termed  alkaline :  it  re- 
stores the  blue  color  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid ;  neu- 
tralizes completely  the  most  powerful  acids ;  has  a  nauseous  and  peculiar 
taste:  and  dissolves  the  skin,  and  many  other  organic  matters,  when  the 
latter  are  subjected  to  its  action.  It  is  frequently  used  by  surgeons  as  a 
cautery,  being  moulded  into  little  sticks  for  that  purpose. 

Potassium  hydrate,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  rapidly  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  hence  it  must  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  bot- 
tles. When  imperfectly  prepared,  or  partially  altered  by  exposure,  it 
effervesces  with  an  acid. 

*  Harcourt,  Chem.  80c.  Joom.  xiv.  207. 
25* 
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This  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  but  volatilizes  undecomposed 
at  a  very  high  tompcratarc. 

The  following  taMe  of  the  densities  and  value  in  anhydrous  potassium 
oxide,  OK,,  of  different  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate,  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Dalton: 


Deiwity. 

1-68 
1-60 
1-62 
1-47 
1-44 
1-42 
1-89 
1-86 


Percentnfi^e  of 

OKs. 
.     51-2 

46-7 
.    42-9 

89-6 
.    86-8 

84-4 
.    32-4 

29-4 


Density. 

1-38 
128 
1-28 
M9 
115 
111 
106 


Percentage  of 
OKf 
.     26-8 

23-4 
.     19-5 

lC-2 

.     130 

9-5 

.      4-7 


Potassium  Nitrate;  Nitre;  Saltpetre,  N0j^^=rN02( OK). — This  im- 
portant compound  is  a  natural  product,  being  disengaged  by  a  kind  of 
efflorescence  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  dry  and  hot  countries. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  artificial  means  —  namely,  by  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia  in  presence  of  a  powerful  base. 

In  France,  large  quantities  of  artificial  nitre  are  prepared  by  mixing 
animal  refuse  of  all  kinds  with  old  mortar  or  calcium  hydrate  and  earth, 
and  placing  the  mixture  in  heaps,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  roof,  but 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  From  time  to  time  the  heaps  are  watered  with 
putrid  urine,  and  the  mass  turned  over,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air. 
When  much  salt  has  been  formed,  the  mixture  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution, 
which  contains  calcium  nitrate,  is  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate;  calcium 
carbonate  is  foi'med,  and  the  nitric  acid  transferred  to  the  alkali.  The  fil- 
tered solution  is  then  made  to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by 
re-solution  and  crystallization,  the  liquid  being  stirred  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  large  crystals. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nitre  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the  East 
Indies:  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  potassium  carbonate  added  to  pre- 
cipitate lime,  and  then  the  salt  purified  as  above. 

Considerable  quantities  of  nitre  are  now  manufactured  by  decomposing 
native'  sodium  nitrate  (Chile  saltpetre),  with  carbonate  or  chloride  of  po- 
tassium. In  Belgium  the  potassium  carbonate  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
the  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose;  the  po- 
tassium nitrate  thus  prepared  is  very  pure,  and  is  produced  at  a  low  price. 

Potassium  nitrate  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  six-sided  prisms,  with  di- 
hedral !*ummits.  belonging  to  the  rhombic  or  trimetric  system :  it  is  soluble 
in  7  parts  of  Water  at  15*6°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its 
taste  is  saline  and  cooling,  and  it  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colors.  At 
a  temperature  below  redness  it  melts,  and  by  a  strong  heat  is  con\pletely 
decomposed. 

When  it  is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  many  metals  in  a  st^te  of  flision,  or 
when  mixed  with  combustible  matter  and  heated,  rapid  oxidation  ensues, 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  Examples  of  such  mixtures 
are  found  in  common  gunpowder,  and  in  nearly  all  pyr6techntc  compositions, 
which  burn  in  this  manner  independently  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
even  under  water.  Gunpowder  is  made  by  very  intimately  mixing  together 
potassium  nitrate,  charcoal,  ai^d  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  approach 
2  molecules  of  nitre,  8  atoms  of  carbon,  and  1  atom  of  sulphur. 

These  quantities  give,  reckoned  to  100  parts,  and  compared  with  the 
proportions  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  English  Government  powder,* 
the  following  results: 

*  Dr.  M'Cttiloch,  EncjclopaMlU  Britaunica. 
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PotasBium  nitrate 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 


Theory. 

74-8 
13  8 
11-9 

100  0 


Proportions 
in  prnctice. 

76 
.    15 

10 


100 


The  nitre  is  rendered  very  pure  by  fhe  means  already  mentioned,  Areed 
from  water  by  fusion,  and  ground  to  fine  powder;  the  sulphur  and  char- 
coal, the  latter  being  made  from  light  wood,  as  dogwood  or  alder,  are  also 
finely  ground,  after  which  the  materials  are  weighed  out,  moistened  with 
water,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  grinding  under  an  edge-mill.  The  mass 
is  then  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the  millcake  thus  produced  broken 
in  pieces,  and  placed  in  sieves  made  of  perforated  yellum,  moved  by 
machinery,  each  containing,  in  addition,  a  round  piece  of  heavy  wood. 
The  grains  of  powder  broken  off  by  attrition  fall  through  the  holes  in  the 
skin,  and  are  easily  separated  from  the  dust  by  sifting.  The  powder  is, 
lastly,  dried  by  exposure  to  steam-heat,  and  sometimes  glazed  or  polished 
by  agitation  in  a  kind  of  cask  mounted  on  an  axis. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  gunpowder  is  fired,  the  wholo  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  potnssium  nitrate  was  transferred  to  the  carbon,  forming 
carbon  dioxide,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  potassium,  and  the  nitrogen 
being  set  ft%e.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  reaction  does  take  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  that  the  large  volume  of  gas  thus  produced,  and 
still  further  expanded  by  the  very  exalted  temperature,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  explosive  effects.  But  recent  investigations  by  Bunsen,  Karolyi, 
and  others,  have  shown  that  the  actual  products  of  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder are  much  more  complicated  than  this  theory  would  indicate,  a  very 
large  number  of  product;*  being  formed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
oxygen  being  transferred  to  the  potassium  sulphide,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  the  solid  residue  and 
of  the  smoke  formed  by  the  explosion.* 

Potassium  Chlorate,  C10,K  =  C10,(0K).  —  The  theory  of  the  produc- 
tion of  chloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gaa  on  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  has  been  already  explained  (p.  187). 

Chlorine  gas  is  conducted  by  a  wide  tube  into  a  strong  and  warm  solu- 
tion pf  potassium  carbonate,  until  absorption  of  the  gas  ceases;  and  the 
liquid  iflt-if  necessary,  evaporated,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that 
the  slightly  soluble  chlorate  may  crystallize  out.  The  mother-liquor  affords 
a  second  crop  of  crystals,  but  they  are  much  more  contaminated  by  potas- 
sium chloride.     It  may  be  purified  by  one  or  two  re-crystallizations. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling 
water:  the  crystals  are  anhydrous,  flat,  and  tabular ;  in  taste  it  somewhat 
resembles  nitre.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  gas 
and  leaves  potassium  chloride.  By  arresting  the  decomposition  when  the 
evolution  of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  and  redissolving  the  salt,  potassium  per- 
chlorate  and  chloride  may  be  obtained. 

This  salt  deflagrates  violently  with  combustible  matter,  explosion  often 
occurring  by  friction  or  blows.  When  about  one  grain- weight  of  chlorate 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  ex- 
plodes with  a  loud  report:  hence  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
gunpowder  instead  of  the  nitrate.  Potassium  chlorate  is  now  a  large  article 
of  commerce,  being  employed,  together  with  phosphorus,  in  making  instan- 
taneous-light matches. 

PoTABSiVK  Pebcrlorate,  ClO^K  =  C10,(0K). — This  salt  has  been  already 
*  See  Watts's  Dictioiuu-y  of  Cliomifetry,  vol.  ii,  p.  9bH. 
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noticed  under  the  head  of  perchloric  aoid.  It  in  best  prepared  by  project- 
ing powdered  potassium  cMorata  into  warm  nitric  acid,  when  the  chlo- 
ric acid  is  resoWed  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine  and  oxygen  gai<e8.  The 
salt  is  separated  by  crystallization  from  the  nitrate  Potassium  perchlorate 
is  a  very  slightly  soluble  salt :  it  requires  55  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is 
more  freely  taken  up  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  crystals  are  small,  and  haye 
the  figure  of  an  octohedron  with  square  base.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  chlorate. 

Potassium  CAnsoNATES. — Potassium  forms  two  well-defined  carbonates, 
namely,  a  normal  or  neutral  carbonate,  CO.K^  and  an  acid  salt  containing 
COjKH. 

Normal  poteuitium  carbonate^  or  dipotattie  carbonate  =  CO(OK),  =  COj.OK^ 
Potassium-salts  of  vegetable  acidifl  ace  of  constant  occurrence  in  plants, 
where  they  perform  important,  but  not  yet  perfectly  understood  fiinctions 
in  the  economy  of  those  beings.  The  potassium  is  derived  from  the  soil, 
which,  when  capable  of  supporting  vegetable  life,  always  contains  that  sub- 
stance. When  plants  are  burned,  the  organic  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the 
potassium  is  left  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

It  is  by  these  indirect  means  that  the  carbonate,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
the  salts  of  potassium,  are  obtained.  The  great  natural  depository  of  the 
alkali  is  the  felspar  of  granitic  and  other  unst ratified  rocks,  where  it  is 
combined  with  silica,  and  in  an  insoluble  state.  The  extraction  thence  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  many  attempts  at  manufacturing  it  on 
a  large  scale  from  this  source  have  failed;  but  experiments  quite  recently 
made  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Ward  appear  to  indicate  that  the  object  may  be  accom- 
plished by  fusing  potassic  rocks  with  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
fluoride.  There  are,,  however,  natural  processes  at  work,  by  which  the 
potash  is  constantly  being  eliminated  from  these  rocks.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  agencies,  these  rocks  disinte^rrate  into  soils,  and  as  the 
alkali  acquires  solubility,  it  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  accumu- 
lates in  their  substance  in  a  condition  highly  favorable  to  its  subsequent 
applications. 

Potassium-salts  are  always  most  abundant  in  the  green  and  tender  parts 
of  plants,  as  may  be  expected,  since  from  these,  evaporation  of  nearly  pure 
water  takes  place  to  a  large  extent :  the  solid  timber  of  forest-trees  contains 
comparatively  little. 

In  preparing  the  salt  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  ashes  are  subjected  to  a 
process  called  lixiviation:  they  are  put  into  a  large  cask  or  tun,  having  an 
aperture  near  the  bottom,  stopped  by  a  plug,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added.  After  some  hours  the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  more  water  added, 
that  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter  may  be  removed.  The  weakest  solu- 
tions are  poured  upon  fresh  quantities  of  ash,  in  place  of  water.  The  solu- 
tions are  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined,  to  remove  a 
little  brown  organic  matter:  the  product  is  the  crude  potash  or  pearlash 
of  commerce,  of  which  very  large  quantities  are  obtained  from  Russia  and 
America.  This  salt  is  very  impure :  it  contains  potassium  silicate,  sulphate, 
chloride,  &c. 

The  purified  potassium  carbonate  of  pharmacy  is  prepared  from  the  crude 
article  by  adding  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  agitating  and  filtering: 
most  of  the  foreign  salts  are,  from  their  inferior  degree  of  solubility,  left 
behind.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  suffered 
to  cool,  when  the  carbonate  separates  in  small  crystals  containing  2  mole- 
cules of  water,  COgK,  2OH2;  these  are  drained  from  the  mother-liquor,  and 
then  dried  in  a  stove. 

A  still  purer  salt  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  to  a  red-heat  purified  cream 
of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  and  separating  the  carbonate  by  soltt 
tion  in  water  and  crystallization,  or  evaporation  to  dryness. 
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Potassium  cnrbonaie  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  less  than 
its  own  weight  of  water:  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  It 
is  insoluble  in  aJcohgL.  By  heat  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off, 
and  by  a  temperature  of  full  ignition  the  salt  is  fused,  but  not  otherwise 
changed.  This  substance  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  a  compound  of 
great  importance. 

Acid  pott/Mium  carbonate.  Hydrogen  potassium  carbonate,  or  Mono-potassie 
carbonate,  CO,K.H  =C02(KH0);  commonly  called  bicarbonate  of  potash. — 
lYhen  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of 
pota.HaittiiLcarbonate,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white,  crystalline^ 
ftnd  less  soluble  substance  separated,  which  is  the  acid  salt.  It  is  collected, 
pressed,  re-dissoWod  in  warm  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallize. 

Acid  potassium  carbonate  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  normal  carbon- 
ate :  it  requires  for  that  purpose  4  parts  of  cold  water.  The  solution  is 
nearly  neuiral  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  the  normal 
salt  When  boiled  it  gives  off  carbon  dioxide.  The  crystals,  which  are 
large  and  beautiful,  derive  their  form  from  a  monoclinic  prism :  they  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  water  and  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  normuJ 
earbonate  left  behind : 

•iCOjKH    =    COjK,     +     OH,    +     COr 

Potassium  Sulpuatks.  — Potassium  forms  a  normal  or  neutral  sulphate, 
two  acid  sulphates,  an«i  an  anliydrosulphate. 

Normal  potassium  sulphate,  or  Bipotassi^  sulphate,  SO4K,  =;  SO,(OK),  =r 
SO^.OK^  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  acid  residue  left  in  the  retort  when 
nitric  acid  is  prepared,  with  crude  potassium  carbonate.  The  solution 
yields,  on  cooling,  hard  transparent  cryHtals  of  the  neutral  sulphate,  which 
may  be  re-dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  re-crystallized. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water:  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  neutral  to 
test-paper.  The  crystals  are  combinations  of  rhombic  pyramids  and  prisms, 
much  resembling  those  of  quartz  in  figure  and  appearance :  they  arc  unliy* 
drous.  and  decrepitate  when  suddenly  heated,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
salts  containing  no  water  of  crystallization.  They  arc  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Add  potassium  sulpheUe,  Hydrogen  and  potassium  sulphate,  or  Monopotassie 
sulphate,  SO4KU  ==  S0J0K)(0H)  ^  SO,.OKH,  commonly  called  biaulphate 
0/  potash.  —  To  obtain  this  salt,  the  neutral  sulphate  in  powder  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  evaporated  quite  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  vessel,  placed  under  a  chimney:  the  fused  salt  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  have  the  figure 
of  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  and  are  much  more  soluble  than  the  neutral 
salt,  requiring  only  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  15-5°,  and  less  than  half 
that  quantity  at  100^.  The  solution  has  a  sour  taste  and  strongly  acid 
reaction. 

Another  acid  sulphate,  conUining  (SOJjK^II,  or  2S04K,.S04lI,,  crystal- 
lizing in  fine  needles  resembling  asbestos,  was  obtained  by  Phillips  from  the 
nitric  acid  residue.  Jacquelain  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  repro- 
duce this  compound. 

The  anhydrosulphats,  S04K,.S03  =  280,  OK,,  commonly  called  anhydrous 
bisulphate  of  potash,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  the  normal 
sulphate  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  distilled  water,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool.  The  anhydrous  sulphate  crystallizes  out  in 
long  delicate  needles,  which  if  left  for  several  days  in  the  mother-liquor, 
disappear,  and  give  place  to  crystals  of  the  ordinary  acid  sulphate  above 
described.     This  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.* 

•  JHcqtielftin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  vol.  tII.  p.  311. 
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Potassium  Sclphtpes.  — Potassium  heated  in  sulphur  yapor  hums  with 
great  brilliancy  It  unites  with  sulphur  in  five  different  proportions, 
forming  the  compounds  SK,,  S^K,,  S.K,,  S^K,,  SgK,;  also  u  sulph-hydrate, 
SKH. 

Monofulphide^  SK,.  — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  compound  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  pure  state. «  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  produced  by  heating 
potassium  sulphate  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  by  igniting  the  same 
salt  in  a  covered  vessel  with  finely  divided  charcoal;  but,  according  to 
Bauer,  one  of  the  higher  sulphides  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time,  to* 
gether  with  oxide  of  potassium.  The  product  has  a  reddish-yellow  color, 
is  deliquescent,  and  acts  as  a  caustic  on  the  skin.  When  potassium  sulphate 
is  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  with  excess  of  lamp-black,  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium sulphide  and  finely  divided  carbon  is  obtained,  which  takes  fire  spontane- 
ously on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  monosulphide  might  perhaps 
be  obtained  pure  by  heating  I  molecule  of  potassium  sulph-hjrdrate,  KHS, 
with  1  atom  of  the  metal. 

When  sulph-hydric  acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  a  solution  of  the  sulph-hydrate  is  obtained,  which  is  color- 
less at  first,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  turns 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  bisulphide : 

2SKH    -f     0    =    S,K,    +     OH,. 

If  a  solution  of  potash  bo  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  half 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other,  a  solu- 
tion is  formed  which  may  contain  potassium  monosulphide : 

SKH    +    OKH    =    SK,    -f    OH,. 

• 

But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  hydrate  and  the  sulph-hydrate  may  mix 
without  mutual  decomposition.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  one  of  the 
stronger  acids,  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide  without  deposition  of  sulphur, 
a  reaction  which  is  consistent  with  either  view  of  its  constitution. 

The  bisulphide^  S,K,,  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  on  exposing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulph-hydrate  to  the  air  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity.  Bj 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  it  is  obtained  as  an  orange-colored,  easily  fusible 
substance. 

The  trisulphidef  S,K,,  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide over  ignited  potassium  carbonate,  as  long  as  gas  continues  to  escape: 

2C0jK,    4-     8CS,    =    2S,K,    +     4C0     +     CO, 

Also,  together  with  potassium  sulphate,  forming  one  of  the  mixtures  called 
liver  of  fulphur^  by  melting  552  parts  (4  molecules)  of  potassium  carbonate 
with  320  parts  (10  atoms)  of  sulphur: 

4C0,K,    -f     S,o    =.     SO4K,    -f     8S,K,    -f     4C0,. 

The  tetratulphidt,  S^K,.  is  formed  by  reducing  potassium  sulphate  with 
the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  pentasulphidey  ^gK,,  is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  any  of  the 
preceding  sulphides  with  excess  of  sulphur  till  it  is  saturated,  or  by  fusing 
either  of  them  in  the  dry  state  with  sulphur.  The  excess  of  sulphur  then 
separates  and  floats  above  the  dark-brown  pentasulphide. 

Liver  of  sulphur^  or  hepar  tulphuris,  is  a  name  given  to  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, sometimes  used  in  medicine,  made  by  fusing  together  different 
proportions  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur.  It  is  a  variable  mix- 
ture of  the  two  higher  sulphides  with  hyposulphite  and  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium. 

When  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  dry  potassium  carbonate  are  melted 
together  ut  a  temperature  not  exceeding  250°  C.  (482*^  F.),  the  decomposi- 
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tion  of  the  mU  is  qaite  complete,  and  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled. 
The  fused  mass  dissolves  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  mechan- 
ically mixed  sulphur,  with  dark-brown  color,  and  the  solution  is  found  to 
contain  nothing  besides  pentasulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  potassium: 

80K,     +     S„    =    2S5K,     -f     S^OjK,. 

When  the  mixture  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  that 
of  ignition,  it  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  potassium  sulphate, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  which  then  occurs: 

4SjO,K,     s.     S,K,    -I-     8SO4K,. 

From  both  these  mixtures  the  potassium  pentasulphide  may  be  extracted 
by  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves. 

When  the  carbonate  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur  only,  the 
trisulphide  is  produced,  as  above  indicated,  ins*.ead  of  the  pentasulphide. 

The  effects  described  happen  in  the  same  manner  when  potnssium 
hydrate  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate;  also,  when  a  solution  of  the  hy- 
drate is  boiled  with  sulphur,  a  mixture  tt'  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  al- 
ways results. 

Potassium-salts  are  colorless,  when  not  associated  with  a  colored  metallic 
oxide  or  acid.  They  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 

(1.)  Solution  of  tartaric  acid,  added  in  excess  to  a  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium-salt,  gives,  after  some  time,  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  cream  of  tartar;  the  effect  is  greatly  promoted  by  strong  agitation. 

(2.)  Solution  of  platinic  chloride  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  neces- 
sary, gives,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  a  double  salt  of  platinum  tetrachlori<le  and  potassium  chloride. 
Both  this  compound  and  cream  of  tartar  are,  however,  soluble  in  about  60 
parts  of  cold  water.  An  addition  of  alcohol  increases  the  delicacy  of  both 
tests. 

(3.)  Perchloric  acid,  and  silicofluorie  acid,  give  rise  to  slightly  soluble  white 
prcipitates  when  added  to  a  potassium-salt. 

(4.)  Potassium-salts  usually  color  the  outer  blowpipe-flame  purple  or 
violet:  this  reaction  is  clearly  perceptible  only  when  the  potassium-salts 
are  pure. 

(5.)  The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  potassium  compounds  are  men- 
tioned at  p.  88. 


BODimc. 

Atomic  weight,  23.     Symbol,  Na.  (Natrium). 

KoDiuii  is  a  very  abundant  element,  and  very  widely  difl[used.  It  occurs 
in  large  quantities  as  chloride,  in  rock-salt,  sea-water,  salt-springs,  and 
many  other  mineral  waters ;  more  rarely  as  carbonate,  borate,  and  sul- 
phate, in  solution  or  in  the  solid  state,  and  as  silicate  in  many  minerals. 

Metallic  sodium  was  obtained  by  Davy  soon  after  the  discovery  of  po- 
tassium, and  by  similar  means.  Oay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  afterwards  pre- 
pared  it  by  decomposing  sodium  hydrate  with  metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat; 
and  Brunner  showed  that  it  may  be  prepared  with  much  greater  facility 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal. 

The  preparation  of  sodium  by  thi-s  last-mentioned  process  is  much  easier 
than  that  of  potassium,  not  being  complicated,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent, 
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by  the  formation  of  secondary  prodncts.  Within  the  last  few  yean  it  has 
been  considerably  improved  by  Deyille  and  others,  and  carried  oat  on  the 
manufacturing  scale,  sodium  being  now  employed  in  considerable  quantity 
as  a  reducing  agent,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  and  mag- 
nesium, and  in  the  silver  amalgamation  process. 

The  sodium  carbonate  used  for  the  preparation  is  prepared  by  calcining 
the  crystallized  neutral  carbonate.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  then 
pounded  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  pounded  charcoal  or  coal.  An 
inactive  substance,  viz.  pounded  chalk,  is  also  added  to  keep  the  mixture 
in  a  pasty  condition  during  the  operation,  and  prevent  the  fused  sodium 
carbonate  from  separating  from  the  charcoal.  The  following  are  the  pro- 
portions recommended  by  Deville : 


For  Laboralory  Operations, 
Dry  sodium  carbonate,       717  parts 

Charcoal 175      »* 

Chalk 108 


it 


For  Manufaeturing  Operationt. 
Dry  sodium  carbonate,      80  kilogr. 

Coal 18 

Chalk 8 


i( 


(< 


These  materials  must  be  very  intimately  mixed  by  pounding  and  sifting, 
and  it  Is  advantageous  to  calcine  the  mixture  before  introducing  it  into  the 
distilling  apparatus,  provided  the  calcination  can  be  effected  by  the  waste 
heat  of  a  furnace;  the  mixture  is  thereby  rendered  more  compact,  so  that 
a  much  larger  quantity  can  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  given  size. 

The  distillation  is  performed,  on  the  laboratory  scale,  in  a  mercury  bottle 
heated  exactly  in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  potassium. 
For  manufacturing  operations,  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  iron  cylin- 
ders, which  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  so  arranged  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  exhausted  charge  may  be  withdrawn  and 
a  fresh  charge  introduced,  witliout  displacing  the  cylinders  or  putting  out 
the  fire.  The  receivers  used  in  either  case  are  the  same  in  form  and  di- 
mensions as  those  employed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  (p.  291). 

When  the  process  goes  on  well,  the  sodium  collected  in  the  receivers  is 
nearly  pure;  it  may  be  completely  purified  by  melting  it  under  a  thin  layer 
of  naphtha.  This  liquid  is  decanted  as  soon  as  the  sodium  becomes  per- 
fectly fluid,  and  the  metal  is  run  into  moulds  like  those  used  for  casting 
lead  or  zinc. 

Sodium  Chlobide  ;  Comuon  Salt,  NaCl  —  This  very  important  substance 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  solid  beds  or  irregular  strata  of  im- 
mense thickness,  as  in  Cheshire,  Spain,  Galicia,  and  many  other  localities. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  exists  also  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  large 
quantities  are  obtained  from  saline  springs. 

Kock-salt  is  almost  always  too  impure  for  use.  If  no  natural  brine-spring 
exists,  an  artificial  one  is  formed  by  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  rock-salt,  and, 
if  necessary,  introducing  water.  This  when  saturated  is  pumped  up,  and 
evaporated  more  or  less  rapidly  in  large  iron  pans.  As  the  salt  separates, 
it  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  scoop,  pressed 
while  still  moist  into  moulds,  and  then  transferred  to  the  drying-stove. 
When  large  crystals  are  required,  as  for  the  coarse-grained  bai/-$aU  used  in 
curing  provisions,  the  evaporation  is  slowly  conducted.  Common  salt  is 
apt  to  be  contaminated  with  magnesium  chloride. 

Sodium  chloride,  when  pure,  is  not  deliquescent  in  moderately  dry  air. 
It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  are  often  grouped  together  into 
pyramids,  or  steps.  It  requires  about  2^  parts  of  water  at  15*5°  C.  (60° 
F.)  for  solution,  and  its  solubility  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  heat;  it  dis- 
solves to  some  extent  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat.,  and  is  volatile  at  a  still  higher  temperature* 
The  economical  uses  of  common  salt  are  well  known. 
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The  iodide  and  bromide  of  eodium  mach  resemble  the  corresponding  potas- 
sium-compounds:  thej  crystftUise  in  cubes  which  are  anhydrous,  and  yerj 
soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  Oxidbs.  — Sodium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide ;  also  a  hy- 
Irate  corresponding  to  the  former. 

Sodium  Monoxide,  or  Anhydrotu  Soda,  ONa^  is  produced,  together  with 
the  dioxide,  when  sodium  burns  in  the  air,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
exposing  the  dioxide  to  a  very  high  temperature;  or  by  heating  sodium 
hydrate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium:  20NaH  -j-  Na,  =:  20Na, 
-\-  H,.  It  is  a  gray  mass,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  Yolatiiizes  with 
difficulty. 

Sodium  Hydrate,  or  Camiic  Soda,  ONaH  or  ONa^  OH^  —  This  substance 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
with  calcium  hydrate :  the  description  of  the  process-employed  in  the  case 
of  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  precautions  necessary,  apply  word  for  word 
to  that  of  sodium  hydrate 

The  solid  hydrate  is  a  white,  fusible  substance,  very  similar  in  properties 
to  potassium  hydrate.  It  is  deliquescent,  but  dries  up  again  after  a  time 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  highly 
alkaline,  and  a  powerful  solvent  for  animal  matter:  it  is  used  in  large 
quantity  for  making  soap. 

The  strength  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  roughly  determined 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  density,  by  the  aid  of  the  following  table  drawn 
ap  by  Dalton: 

TABI.B   OY  PS&GBVTAOB   Of   ANHTBROtTS   SODA,   ONa,,    IS  SOLUTIONS   OF 

DIPAKBITT   DXNSITT. 


kendty. 
200      . 

Percentage  of 
Mihydrolu  aoda. 

.     77-8 

Density. 
140      . 

Percentage  of 
anh  jdrooa  soda. 

.     290 

1-86 

63-6 

1-86 

260 

1-72     . 

.    58-8 

1-82      . 

.    280 

1-63 

46-6 

1  29 

190 

1-56     . 

.    41-2 

1-28      . 

.    160 

1-50 

36-8 

118 

18-0 

1-47     . 

.    840 

112     . 

.      90 

1-44 

810 

106 

4-7 

Sodium  Dioxide,  0,Na,.  —  Sodium,  when  heated  to  about  200^  in  a  current 
of  dry  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  dioxide:  this  substance  is 
white,  but  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  which  tint  it  agttln  loses  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition:  the  solution  may  be 
evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and,  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, deposits  crystalline  plates  having  the  composition  O^Na^-SOH,. 
These  crystals  left  to  effloresce  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  nine  days  lose  throe 
fourths  of  their  water,  and  yield  another  hydrate  containing  02Na2.20H, 
(Uarcourt).  The  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dioxide  when  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  the  monoxide. 

Sodium  Cabbonates. — The  Neutral  or  Disodic  Carbonate,  CO,Na,.10OHy 
was  once  exclusively  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  and  of  plants, 
such  as  the  SaUola  soda,  which  grow  by  the  sea^side,  or,  being  cultivated 
in  suitable  localities  for  the  purpose,  are  afterwards  subjected  to  incinera- 
tion The  barilla,  still  employed  to  a  small  extent  in  soap-making,  is  thus 
produced  in  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  Alicante,  Carthagena, 
&c.     That  made  in  Brittany  is  called  varee, 
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Sodium  carbonate  is  now  manufactured  on  a  stupendous  scale  from  com- 
mon salt  by  a  series  of  processes  which  may  be  divided  into  two  stages:  — 

(1.)  Manufacture  of  sodium  tjulpbate,  or  salt  cake,  from  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt);  this  is  called  the  salt-cake  process. 

(2.)  Manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  soda-ash;  called  the  soda-ash 
process. 

(1.)  Sail-cake  process. — This  process  consists  in  the  decomposition  of 
common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  etf'ected  in  a  furnace  called  the  Soli- 
cake  furnace,  of  which  fig.  164  represents  a  section.     It  consisU  of  a  large 
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covered  iron  pan,  placed  in  the  centre,  and  heated  by  a  fire  underneath; 
and  two  roasters,  or  revcrbcratory  furnaces,  placed  one  at  each  end,  and  on 
the  hearths  of  which  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed.  The  charge  of 
half  a  ton  of  salt  is  first  placed  in  tho  iron  pan,  and  then  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  pass  in  upon  it.  Hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved,  and  escapes  through  a  flue,  with  the  products  of  combustion, 
into  towers  or  scrubbers,  filled  with  coke  and  bricks  moistened  with  a  stream 
of  water;  the  whole  of  tho  acid  vapors  are  thus  condensed,  and  the  smoke 
and  heated  air  pass  up  the  chimney.  After  the  mixture  of  salt  and  acid 
has  been  heated  in  the  iron  pan,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  mass  of 
acid  sodium  sulphate  and  undecomposed  sodium  chloride : 

2NaCl    -f     SO4H,    =     NaCl    +     SO^NaH     -f     HCl. 

•  It  is  then  raked  on  to  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  at  ench  side  of  the  decom- 
posing pan,  where  the  flame  and  heated  air  of  the  fire  complete  the  decom- 
position into  neutral  sodium  sulphate  and  muriatic  acid : 

NaCl    -f     S04NaH    =    SO^Na,    -f     HCl. 

(2.)  Soda-ask  process.  —  The  sulphate  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  nn  equal  weight  of  chnlk  or  limestone,  und  half  as  much  small 
coal,  both  ground  or  crushed.  The  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  heated  to  fusion,  with  constant  stirring,  2  cwts.  are  about  the 
quantity  operated  on  at  once.  When  the  decomposition  is  judged  complete, 
the  melted  matter  is  raked  from  the  furnace  into  nn  iron  trough,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  cool.  This  crude  product,  called  black  ash  or  ball-soda,  is 
broken  up  into  little  pieces,  when  cold,  and  lixiviated  with  cold  or  tepid 
water.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  calcined  with  a 
little  sawdust  in  a  suitable  furnace.  The  product  is  the  soda-ash^  or  British 
alkali  of  commerce,  which,  when  of  good  quality,  contains  from  48  to  52 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  soda,  ONr,,  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and 
partly  as  hvdrate,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  sodium  sulphate  and  common 
salt,  with  occasional  traces  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite,  and  also  cyanide 
of  sodium.  By  dissolving  soda-ash  in  hot  water,  filtering;  the  solution,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  the  carbonate  is  deposited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  calcination  of  the  sulphate  with 
chalk  and  coal-dust  seems  to  consist,  first,  in  the  conversion  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  into  sulphide  by  tho  aid  of  the  combustible  matter,  and,  secondly, 

yf  mm  .       J I       A      ,       A  /7.  A  .  /   . "  r^ 
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in  the  interchange  of  elements  between  that  substance  and  the  calcium  car- 
bonate : 


SNa, 

4-       COjCa       = 

=       SCa       +       COjNa, 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Calcium             Sodium 

sulphide. 

carbonate. 

sulphide.         carbonate. 

Other  processes  have  been  proposed,  and  even  carried  into  execution; 
but  the  above,  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Leblanc,  is  found  most 
advantageous. 

The  ordinary  crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  contain  ten  molecules  of 
water;  but  by  particular  management  the  same  salt  may  be  obtained  with 
fifteen,  nine,  seven,  molecules,  or  sometimes  with  only  one.  The  common 
form  of  the  crystals  is  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism;  they 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  Heated,  they  fuse  in 
their  water  of  crystallisation;  when  the  latter  has  been  expelled,  and  the 
dry  salt  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  melts  without  undergoing  change.  The 
common  crystals  dissolve  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  their  own 
-weight  of  boiling  water :  the  solution  has  a  strong,  disagreeable,  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction. 

Hydrogen  and  Sodium  Carlyonate^  Ifydrosodie  Carbonate^  Monoaodie  Car- 
bonate, Add  Sodium  Carbonate,  COjNaH,  or  CO,Na,.CO|H,,  commonly  called 
Bicarbonate  of  toda.  —  This  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  a  cold  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  or  by  placing  the  crystals  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  crystals 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  water,  and  pass  into  the  new  compound. 

Monosodic  carbonate,  prepared  by  either  process,*  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder,  which  cannot  be  re-dissolve<l  in  warm  water  without  partial  de- 
composition. It  requires  10  parts  of  water  at  15-5°  for  solution :  the  liquid 
is  feebly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  that  of 
the  simple  carbonate.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  magnesia.  By 
exposure  to  heat,  the  salt  is  converted  into  neutral  carbonate. 

DihydrO'letraiodie  Carbonate,  (C0,),Na4H, .  20H, — This  salt,  commonly 
called  aeequiearbonale  of  soda,  may  be  legardcd  as  a  compound  of  the  neutral 
and  acid  salts  just  described  (CO,Na,  2C03NaH).  It  occurs  native  on  the 
banks  of  the  soda  lakes  of  Sokenna,  near  Fezzan,  in  Africa,  where  it  is  called 
trona;  also  as  urao,  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  South  America. 
It  is  produced  artificially,  though  with  f^ome  difficulty,  by  mixing  the  mo- 
nosodic and  disodic  carbonates  in  the  proportions  above  indicated,  melting 
them  together^  drying  and  exposing  the  dried  m  iss  in  a  cellar  for  some 
weeks;  it  then  absorbs  water,  becomes  crystalline,  and  contains  spaces 
filled  with  the  tetrasodic  carbonate. 

Sodium  and  Potassium  Carbonate^  CO^NaK.  GOH,.  separates  in  monoclinic 
crystals  from  a  solution  containing  the  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions. 

A  mixture  of  these  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  proportions  melts  at  a 
much  lower  heat  than  either  of  the  salts  separately ;  such  a  mixture  is 
very  useful  in  the  fusion  of  silicates,  &o. 

Alkalimetry.  —  Analyeit  of  Alkaline  HydrcUet  and  Carbonates, 

The  amount  of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  in  commercial  potash,  soda, 
or  ammonia,  is  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity  of  an  acid  of  given 
strength  required  to  neutralize  a  given  weight  of  the  sample.  The  estima- 
tion depends  upon  the  facts  that  the  alkaline  salts  of  strong  acids  (sul- 
phuric, oxalic.  &c  )  are  neutral  to  litmus;  and  that  the  violet  solution  of 
litmus  is  colored  blue  by  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  wine-red 
by  carbonic  acid,  and  light  red  by  strong  acids. 
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The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  standard  acid.  It  is  best  to  mak« 
this  liquid  of  such  strength  that  1000  cubic  centimetres  (I  litre)  shall 
contain  exactly  one  ^  gram-molecule  (t.  «.,  1  molecule  expressed  in  ^  grams) 
of  the  acid. 

About  70  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  dilated  with  about 
600  grams  of  water ;  when  the  mixture  is  cool,  the  Tolume  of  it  necessary 
to  saturate  5*3  grams  (one  ^-decigram-molecule)  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium 
carbonate,  COgNa^  is  determined.*  For  this  purpose  5*8  grams  of  freshly 
ignited  sodium  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solniion  colored 
blue  with  a  few  drops  of  litmus,  and  the  acid  added  from  a  burette  or  al- 
kalimeter  (p.  805),  at  last  drop  by  drop,  till  the  color  just  passes  from 
wine-red  to  light  red,  and  till  strips  of  litmus-paper,  moistened  with  the 
solution  bogin  to  retain  the  color  when  dry.  The  Tolume  of  aoid  emplcyod 
is  then  noted,  and  the  whole  diluted  so  as  to  approximate  to  the  required 
strength.  Suppose,  for  instance,  87  cubic  centimetres  of  acid  have  been 
used ;  water  is  then  added  till  every  100  volumes  is  diluted  to  250  volumesy 
and  another  determination  is  made.  If  90  cubic  centimetres  are  now  re- 
quired to  saturate  the  ^-decigram  alkaline  solution,  every  90  volumes  of  the 
acid  must  be  diluted  to  100,  and  the  result  controlled  by  a  fresh  determina- 
tion; 100  cubic  centimetres  of  this  acid  should  exactly  saturate  5*8  grams 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  will  contain  1  hali'-dccigram-molecule  of  acid; 
2  cubic  centimetres  will  therefore  contain  1  milligram-molecule  (0*098 
gram)f  and  will  saturate  2  milligram-mi ileculcs  of  an  alkali  (OKH  or 
ONaU),  or  1  milligram-molecule  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  (CO,K,  or  CO,Na,). 

To  estimate  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  a  commercial  samplo,  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  water  (if  a  solid),  a  few  drops  of 
litmus  added,  and  the  standard  acid  added  from  a  burette,  until  the  first 
permanent  appearance  of  a  light  red  color;  and  the  volume  of  acid  em- 
ployed is  read  off.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  acid  corresponds  to  1  milli- 
gram-molecule of  alkali,  or  1  half  milligram-molecule  of  alkaline  carbonate; 
i.  e.,  to  0  058  gram  sodium  carbonate,  COjNa,,  0  069  gram  potassium  carbo- 
nate, COgK^  0.0  lO  gram  caustic  soda  ONaH,  0-056  gram  caustic  potash  OKH, 
and  0-017  gram  ammonia  NH,;  and  a  simple  proportion  gives  the  amount 
of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  present  («.  g.  100  :  6*9  : :  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  employed :  potassium  carbonate  present).  By  operating  on 
100  times  the  ^-milligram-molecule  («.  g.  6*9  grams  in  the  case  of  potassium 
carbonate,  5*3  grams  in  the  case  of  sodium  carbonate),  all  calculation  is 
saved:  for  as  this  amount,  if  present,  would  require  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  acid  for  its  saturation,  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  actually  required 
at  once  indicates  the  percentage  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  burettes 
commonly  used  contain  50  cubic  centimetres,  and  are  graduated  into  half 
cubic  C(.>ntimeters ;  so  that  by  operating  on  50  times  the  ^-milligram-mole- 
cule,  the  number  of  divisions  employed  indicates  the  percentage. 

Sozrietimes,  instead  of  exactly  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  the  standard 
acid,  it  is  better  to  add  the  acid  till  the  litmus  assumes  a  distinct  lijrht-red 
color,  then  heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  add  a  small  excess  (5  to  10 
cubic  centimetres)  of  acid.  The  hot  solution  is  freed  from  carbonic  acid  bj 
agitation  and  by  drawing  air  through  it  with  a  glass  tube  ;  and  then  neu- 
tralized with  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  (100  cubic  centimetres  of 
which  exactly  saturate  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  acid)  till  the 
color  just  changes  from  red  to  blue.  Since  the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
neutralize  each  other  volume  for  volume,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  employed  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former, 
and  calculate  the  amount  of  alkali  from  the  residue.  This  method,  called 
the  indirect  or  residual  method^  is  preferable  to  the  direct  method  previously 

*  The  molecnie  of  MKllmn  carbonate  OOsNa^  weighs  12  -f-  48  +  46  =  106. 
t  The  molecalar  weffcMt  of  ftulphuric  acid  S04ll«  is98  =  32-h64-f-^ 
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deseribedf  for  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  since  the  change  from  blue  to 
red  is  more  distinctly  marked  than  that  from  one  shade  of  red  to  another. 

The  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  must  be  kept  in  a  flask,  into  the 
cork  of  which  is  inserted  a  calcium  chloride  tube  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
sodium  sulphate  and  quicklime,  which  effectually  prevents  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  burette  be  closed  with  a  similar  tube,  the  soda  so- 
lution may  remain  in  it  for  days. 

The  <* alkallmeter "  or  <' burette"  is  a  glass  tube  (fig.  165)  Fig.m. 
closed  at  one  end,  and  moulded  into  a  spout  or  lip  at  the  other, 
and  marked  with  any  convenient  scale  of  equal  parts,  generally, 
as  above  mentioned,  into  100  half  cubic  centimetres.*  A  strip  of 
paper  is  pasted  on  the  tube  and  suffered  to  dry,  after  which  the 
instrument  is  graduated  by  counterpoising  it  in  a  nearly  upright 
position  in  the  pan  of  a  balance  of  moderate  delicacy  and  weigh- 
ing into  it,  in  succession,  5,  10,  15,  20,  &c.,  grams  of  distilled 
water  at  4^  C.  (39-2  F.)  until  the  whole  quantity,  amounting  to  60 
grams  (50  cubic  centimetres),  has  been  introduced,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  being,  after  each  addition,  carefully  marked 
with  a  pen  upon  the  strip  of  paper,  while  the  tube  is  held  quite 
upright,  and  the  mark  made  between  the  lop  and  bottom  of  the 
curve  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  smaller  divisions 
of  the  scale,  of  a  half  cubic  centimetre  each,  may  then  be  made 
by  dividing  with  compasses  each  of  the  spaces  into  10  equal 
parts.  When  the  graduation  is  complete,  and  the  operator  is 
satisfied  with  its  accuracy,  the  marks  may  be  transferred  to  the 
tube  itself  by  a  sharp  file,  and  the  paper  removed  by  a  little 
warm  water.  The  numbers  are  scratched  on  the  glass  with  the 
hard  end  of  the  same  file,  or  with  a  diamond.  Or  the  glass  is 
covered  with  etohing  wax,  the  scale  traced  upon  it  with  a  fine 
needle  point,  and  the  marks  etched  by  exposing  the  tube  to  the  vapor  of 
hydrofluoric  acid. 


JV-lM* 
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10 


i    100 


*  Tt  may  also  be  divided  Into  1000  grain-metuiiirHfi.  tho  grain-measure  being  the  capacity  of  a 
grain  ot  distilled  water  at  &fi  ¥. ;  70,000  sucti  measures  go  to  an  imperial  gallon,  and  8,760  ta 
a  pint. 
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The  alkalimeter,  represented  in  fig.  165,  is  the  simplest  form  of  this  in- 
strument. The  pouring  out  of  minute  quantities  is,  however,  greatly  facil- 
itated hy  providing  the  measure  with  a  narrow  dropping  tube,  fig.  1C6, 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  soldered  into  the  measure,  while  the  upper 
one  is  bent  outward  and  sharply  cut  off.  This  kind  of  burette,  which  is 
known  as  Gny-Lussac's,  is  chiefly  used  in  France.  The  liquid  may  be  very 
conveniently  poured  from  it ;  but  it  is  rather  easily  broken,  so  thai  its 
manipulation  requires  a  good  denl  of  care^  This  defect  is  greatly  obviated 
in  the  burette,  fig.  167,  in  which  the  graduated  tube  is  provided  with 
a  spout  at  the  top,  there  being  at  the  same  time  an  orifice  for  pouring  in 
the  liquid. 

A  very  elegant  instrument  has  been  contrived  by  Dr.  Mohr  of  Ooblentz. 
It  is  a  graduated  tube,  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  point,  to  which  is  at- 
tached, by  means  of  a  narrow  vulcanized  caoutchouc  tube,  a  short  glass 
tube,  likewise  drawn  out  to  a  point  (fig.  1(>8).  There  is  a  small  space 
(about  \  inch)  between  the  two  tubes,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  metallic  clamp, 
a,  represented  in  it«  actual  dimensions  in  fig.  169.  This  clamp  shuts  oflf 
the  connection  between  the  graduated  cylinder  and  the  small  glass  tube. 
But  by  pressing  with  the  fingers  upon  the  ends,  b  b,  of  this  clamp,  it  opens, 
and  allows  the  liquid  to  flow  out  of  the  lower  tube.  It  is  evident  that  by 
this  arrangement  the  amount  of  liquid  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest 
nicety. 

It  is  often  desirable,  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  to  determine  directly 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid :  the  following  methods  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  point  of  precision : 

A  small  light  glass  flask  of  three  or  four  ounces  capacity,  with  lipped 
edge,  is  chosen,  and  a  cork  fitted  to  it.  A  piece  of  tube  about  three  inches 
kn£  is  drawn  out  at  one  extremity,  and  fitted,  by  means  of  a  small  cork 
and  a  bit  of  bent  tube,  to  the  cork  of  the  flask.  This  tube  is  filled  with 
fragments  of  calcium  chloride,  prevented  from  escaping  by  a  little  cotton 
at  either  end :  the  joints  are  secured  by  sealing-wax.  A  short  tube,  closed 
at  one  extremity,  and  small  enough  to  go  into  the  flask,  is  also  provided, 
and  the  apparatus  is  complete.     Fifty  grains  of  the  carbonate  to  be  exam* 


FtffAdO. 
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Fig.  m. 


ined  are  carefully  weighed  out  and  introdnced  into  the  flask,  together  with 
a  little  water;  the  small  tube  is  then  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  placed 
in  the  flask  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  and  leaning  against  its  side  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  acid  does  not  escape.  The  cork  and  calcium  chlor- 
ide tube  are  then  adjusted,  and  the  whole  apparatus  accurately  counter- 
poised on  the  balance  This  done,  the  flask  is  slightly  inclined,  so  that  the 
oil  of  vitriol  may  slowly  mix  with  the  other  substances  and  decompose  the 
carbonate,  the  gas  from  which  escapes  in  a  dry  state  from  the  extremity 
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of  the  tube.  When  the  action  has  entirely  ceased,  the  liquid  is  heated 
until  it  boils,  and  the  steam  begins  to  condense  in  the  drying-tube ;  it  is 
then  left  to  cool,  and  weighed,  when  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  acid  must  be  in  excess  after  the  experiment.  When 
calcium  carbonate  is  thus  analyzed,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  substituted 
for  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Instead  of  the  above  apparatus,  a  neat  arrangement  may  be  used,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Will  and  Fresenius.  It  consists  of  two  small  glass 
flaslcs,  A  and  b,  the  latter  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  former.  Each 
of  the  fLxinka  is  provided  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork.  A  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  but  closed  at  the  upper  extremity  by  means  of  a  small  quantity 
of  wax,  passes  through  the  cork  of  a  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  flask,"^ 
whilst  a  second  tube,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  b,  establishes  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  flasks.  The  cork  of  b  is  provided,  moreover,  with 
a  short  tube  d.  In  order  to  analyze  a  carbonate,  a  suitable  quantity  (fifty 
grains)  is  put  into  a,  together  with  some  water,  b  is  half  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  apparatus  tightly  fitted  and  weighed.  A 
small  quantity  of  air  is  now  sucked  out  of  flask  b  by  means  of  the  tube  </, 
whereby  the.  air  in  a  is  likewise  rarefied.  On  allowing  the  air  to  return, 
a  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ascends  to  the  tube  r,  and  flows  over  into  flask 
a,  causing  a  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  escapes  at  d,  after 
having  been  perfectly  dried  by  passing  through  the  bottle  b.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the 
process  terminated  by  opening  the  wax  stopper,  and  drawing  a  quantity  of 
air  through  the  apparatus.  The  apparatus  is  now  re-weighed.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  weighings  expresses  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  compound  analyzed. 

SoPiUM  Sulphatb,  SO^Na^-lOOH,,  commonly  called  Glauber' $  talt,  is  a 
by-product  in  several  chemical  operations  and  an  intermediate  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  carbonate  as  above  described:  it  may  of  course  be 
prepared  directly,  if  wanted  pure,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  sat- 
uration, to  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  crystallizes  in  forms  de- 
rived from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism:  the  crystals  contain  10  molecules  of 
water,  are  efllorescent,  and  undergo  watery  fusion  when  heated,  like  those 
of  the  carbonate:  they  are  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  rapidly  increase  in  solubility  as  the  temperature  of  (he  liquid  rises 
to  33°  C.  (91 'O^  F  ),  when  a  maximum  is  reached,  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
solving 117-9  parts  of  the  salt,  corresponding  to  52  parts  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate.  When  the  salt  is  heated  beyond  this  point,  the  solubility  dimin- 
ishes, and  a  portion  of  sulphate  is  deposited.  A  warm  saturated  solution, 
evaporated  at  a  high  temperature,  deposits  opaque  prismatic  crystals, 
which  are  anhydrous.  The  salt  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  purga- 
tive.    Mineral  springs  sometimes  contain  it,  as  thnt  at  Cheltenham. 

Sodium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphate^  or  Acid  Sodium  Sulphafe,  2S04NaH  80H,, 
or  S04Na,  804!!^  30 H^  commonly  called  bitulphaU  of  soda,  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  10  parts  of  the  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate,  7  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting.  The  acid  sulphate 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  not  deliquescent. 
When  very  strongly  heated,  the  fused  salt  gives  up  anhydrous  pulphurio 
acid,  and  becomes  neutral  sulphate;  a  change  which  necessarily  supposes 
the  previous  formation  of  an  anhydro-bisnlphate,  S04Na.^.S03. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite,  S^OjNa,.  —  There  are  several  modes  of  procur- 
ing this  salt,  which  is  now  used  in  considerable  quantity  for  photographic 
purposes  and  as  antichlore.  One  of  the  best  is  t-o  form  neutral  ftodiumsul- 
pkUe,  by  passing  a  stream  of  well-washed  sulphurous  oxide  gas  into  a 
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strong  solution  of  sodium  cnrbonate,  and  then  digest  the  solution  with 
sulphur  at  a  gentle  heat  during  several  days.  By  careful  evaporation  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  and  regular  crystals, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  Nitrate,  NO,Na.  —  This  salt,  sometimes  called  Cubic  Nitre^  or 
Chile  SaKpetre,  occurs  native,  and  in  enormous  quantity,  at  Tarapaca  in 
Northern  Peru,  where  it  forms  a  regular  bed,  of  great  extent,  along  with 
gypsum,  common  salt,  and  remains  of  recent  shells.  The  pure  salt  com- 
monly crystallizes  in  rhombohcdrons,  resembling  tho^e  of  calcareous  spar. 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Sodium  nitrate  is  employed 
for  making  nitric  acid,  out  cannot  be  used  for  gunpowder,  as  the  mixture 
burns  too  slowly,  and  becomes  damp  in  the  air.  It  has  been  lately  used 
with  some  success  in  agriculture  as  a  superficial  manure  or  top-dressing; 
also  for  preparing  potassium  nitrate  (p.  294). 

Sodium  Phosphates.  —  The  composition  and  chemical  relations  of 
these  salts  have  already  been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  basicity  of 
acids  (p.  285). 

.Ditodiohf/drie  Photphate,  or  Ditodic  Orihophosphaie ;  Common  Trihatk  Pho9^ 
pkate,  P04Na2H.120H,. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  acid 
calcium  phosphate  obtained  in  decomposing  bone-ash  by  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquid. 
It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent.  The 
cryst-als  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  undergo  the  aqueous  Vision 
when  heated.  The  salt  is  bitter  and  purgative ;  its  solution  is  alkaline  to 
test-paper.  Crystals  containing  7  molecules  of  water,  and  having  a  form 
different  from  that  above  mentioned,  have  been  obtained. 

A  trisodie.  orthophoBphatey  sometimes  called  subphottphate,  PO^Na^  120H|,  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  the  preceding  salt.  The 
crystals  are  slender  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water.  It 
is  decomposed  by  acids,  even  carbonic,  but  suffers  no  change  by  heat,  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  its  wnter  of  crystallization.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alka- 
line. A  third  tribasic  phosphate,  often  called  superphosphate  or  biphos- 
phate,  PO^NaHj-OHj.  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
ordinary  phosphate,  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate  barium- chloride,  and 
exposing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cold.  The  crystals  are  prismatic, 
very  soluble,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  When  strongly  heated,  the  salt 
becomes  changed  into  monobasic  sodium  phosphate,  or  metaphosphate. 

SodiuMj  Ammonium^  and  Hydrogen  Phosphate;  Phosphorovs  i^alt ;  Micro^ 
eoimiic  Salt^  PO.Na(NH4)H.40H,. — Six  parts  of  common  sodium  phosphate 
are  heated  with  two  of  water,  until  the  whole  is  liquefied,  And  1  part  of 
powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  added;  common  salt  then  separates,  and  may  b^ 
removed  by  a  filter,  and  from  the  solution,  duly  concentrated,  the  micro- 
cosmic  a(ilt  is  deposited  in  prismatic  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
one  or  two  re-crystallizations.  Microcosmic  salt  is  very  soluble.  When 
gently  heated,  it  parts  with  its  4  molecules  of  crystallization  water,  and,  at 
a  higher  temperature,  the  basic  hydrogen  is  likewise  expelled  as  water, 
together  with  ammonia,  and  a  very  fusible  compound,  sodium  metaphos- 
phate, remains,  which  is  valuable  as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments. 
Microcosmic  salt  occurs  in  decomposed  urine. 

Tetrasodie  Phosphate  or  Sodium  Pi/ropho9phate,  PjO^Na^  lOOH,,  is  prepared 
by  strongly  heating  common  dieodic  orthophosphate,  dissolving  the  residue 
in  water,  and  re-crystallizine.  The  crystals  are  very  brilliant,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  less  soluble  than  the  original  phosphate:  their  polution  is 
alkaline.  A  sodiohf/dric  pyrophosphate  has  been  obtained;  but  it  does  not 
crystallize. 
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Monotodie  Photphatt^  or  Sodium  Metaphosphate,  PO,Na,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing either  the  acid  tribasic  phosphate,  or  microcosmic  salt.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent glassy  substance,  fusible  at  a  dull  red  heat,  deliquescent,  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  It  refuses  to  crystalline,  but  dries  up  into  a  gum-like 
mass. 

If  this  glassy  phosphate  be  cooled  yery  slowly,  it  separates  as  a  beauti- 
fully crystalline  mass.  It  may  be  purified  by  means  of  boiling  water  from 
the  yitreouB  metaphosphate,  which  will  not  crystallize.  Another  metaphos- 
phate  has  been  obtained  by  adding  sodium  sulphate  to  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  evaporating  and  heating  to  upwards  of  315°  (600*'  F.).  Possibly 
these  seyeral  metaphosphates  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  PO,Na, 
Vfi^S&y  and  P,0,Na-.     (Graham.) 

The  tribasic  phosphates  or  orthophosphates  give  a  bright-yellow  precipi- 
tate with  solution  of  silver  nitrate ;  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates 
alford  white  precipitates  with  the  same  substance.  The  salts  of  the  two 
latter  classes,  fused  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  yield  orthophosphorio 
acid. 

Respecting  the  phosphates  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  meta- 
phosphate and  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  discovered  by  Fleitmann  and 
Henneberg,  see  page  287. 

SomuM  BoBATBS.  —  The  neutral  borate  or  meiahorate,  BO^Na,  or  BjO^-ONa^ 
is  formed  by  fusing  common  borax  and  sodium  carbonate  in  equivalent 
proportions,  and  dissolving  the  maas  in  water.  It  forms  large  crystals 
containing  B0,Na.30H,. 

1\xQ  Anhydroborate,  Biborate,  or  Borax,  2BO,Na.B,0,.100H.=  2B,0,.0Nay 
100 H.,  occurs  in  the  waters  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia:  it  is  im- 
ported in  a  crude  state  from  the  East  Indies  under  the. name  of  tincaL 
Whon  purified  it  constitutes  the  borax  of  commerce.  Much  borax  is  now, 
however,  manufactured  from  the  native  boric  acid  of  Tuscany,  and  also 
from  a  native  calcium  borate  called  haytsine,  which  occurs  in  southern  Peru. 
Borax  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  require 
20  parts  of  cold,  and  G  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  Exposed  to  heat,  the  10 
molecules  of  wat«r  of  crystallization  are  expelled,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture the  salt  fuses,  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance  on  cooling :  in  this 
state  it  is  much  used  for  blowpipe  experiments,  the  metallic  oxides  dissolv- 
ing in  it  to  transparent  beads,  many  of  wliich  are  distinguished  by  charac- 
teristic colors.  By  particular  management,  crystals  of  borax  can  be  ob- 
tained with  5  molecules  of  water:  they  are  very  hard,  and  permanent  in 
the  air.  Although  by  constitution  an  acid  suit,  borax  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  to  test-paper,  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  soldering  metals,  its 
action  consisting  in  rendering  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  metallic,  by  dis- 
solving the  oxides,  and  it  sometimes  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
glaze  with  which  stoneware  is  covered. 

Sodium  Sulphidb,  SNa,.  —  Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  potassium 
monos jlphide :  it  separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  octohedral 
orystals,  which  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air  into  a  mix- 
ture of  sodium  hydrate  and  hyposulphite.  It  forms  double  sulphur-salts 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  other  sulphur-acids. 

Sodium  sulphide  is  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  beauti- 
ful pigment  uUramarine,  which  is  prepared  from  the  lapin  lazuli^  and  is  now 
imitated  by  artificial  means.  An  intimate  mixture  of  87  kaolin,  15  sodium 
sulphate,  22  sodium  carbonate,  18  sulphur,  and  8  charcoal,  is  heated  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  in  large  crucibles.  The  product  thus  obtained 
is  again  heated  in  oast-iron  boxes  at  a  moderate  temperature  till  the  re- 
(|uired  tint  is  obtained.     After  being  finely  pulverized,  washed  and  dried, 
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it  constitutes  commercial  ultrnmariDe.      The   composition  of  this   color 
varies,  and  its  true  constitution  is  not  known. 


There  is  no  good  precipitant  for  sodium,  all  its  salts  being  very  soluble, 
with  the  exception  of  the  metuntimonate^  which  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a 
solution  of  a  sodium  salt  with  a  solution  of  potassium  metantimonate ;  the 
use  of  this  reagent  is,  however,  attended  with  some  difficulties.  The  pres- 
ence of  sodium  is  often  determined  by  negative  evidence.  The  yellow 
color  imparted  by  sodium  salts  to  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  to 
combustible  matter,  is  a  character  of  considerable  importance.  The  speo* 
tral  phenomena  exhibited  by  sodium  compounds  are  mentioned  on  page  88. 


NH, 
Ammouio. 

-f 

HCl 
Hydrochloric 
acid. 

NH, 

+ 

HNO, 

Nitric 
acid. 

NH, 

+ 

H^O. 

Snlphnnc 
acid. 

2NH, 

+ 

H^SO^ 

AMXoirinM. 

The  ammonia  salts  are  most  conveniently  studied  in  this  place,  on  account 
of  their  close  analogy  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  These  salts  are 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  ammonia  NH,  with  acids,  and  as  already 
pointed  out  (p.  168),  they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  acid  radicals, 
CI,  NO,,  SO4,  &c.,  with  a  basylous  radical  NH^,  called  ammonium^  which 
plays  in  .these  salts  the  same  part  as  potassium  and  sodium  in  their  respec- 
tive compounds ;  thus : 

NH^.Cl 
Animonium 
chloride. 

NH^NO, 

Ammonium 
nitrate. 

NH^.H.Sq^ 
Acid  ammonidm 
•nlphate^ 

(NH,),.SO, 

Neutral  Hmmoniom 

sulphate. 

The  radical  NH^  is  not  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  state,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  an  uneven  number  of  monad  atoms :  it  is  simply  the  residue 
which  is  left  on  removing  the  atom  of  chlorine  from  the  saturated  molecule 

NH^ 
N'HXl.     Whether  the  double  molecule  N.H„  or  |      ,  has  a  separate  exiat- 

NH^ 
ence,  is  a  different  question.     Ammonium  appears,  indeed,  to  be  capable 
of  forming  an  amalgam  with  mercury ;  but  even  in  this  state  it  is  quickly 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  free  hydrogen. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium 
hydrate,  and  connected  with  the  negative  side  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  very 
moderate  power,  the  circuit  being  completed  through  the  platinum  plats 
upon  which  the  alkali  rests,  decomposition  of  the  latter  takes  place,  and 
an  amalgam  of  potassium  is  rapidly  formed.  If  this  experiment  be  now 
repeated  with  a  piece  of  sal-ammoniac  instead  of  potassium  hydrate,  a 
soft,  solid,  metalline  mass  is  also  produced,  which  has  been  called  the 
ammoniacal  amalgam^  and  considered  to  contain  ammonium  in  combination 
with  mercury.  A  simpler  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  the  follow- 
ing: A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube  with  a  grain  or  two  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  gentle  heat  applied;  combination  ensues,  attended  by 


^ 


/^   cLuuL 
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beat  and  light.  When  cold,  the  fluid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  capsule,  and 
covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  production  of  an 
ammoniacal  amalgam  instantly  commences,  the  mercury  increastug  pro- 
digiously in  Yolume,  and  becoming  quite  pasty.  The  increase  of  weight  is, 
however,  quite  trifling :  it  varies  from  t^Vv  ^^  T^W  P'^i'l*  ^^^  ^^  itself, 
the  amalgam  quickly  decomposes  into  fluid  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hydro- 
gen ;  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  so-called  amalgam  may  be  nothing 
more  than  mercury  which  has  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  these  gases, 
just  as  silver,  when  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is  capable  of  taking 
up  about  twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  which  it  g^ves  up  again 
on  cooling. 

The  following  experiments  lat.ely  made  by  Weyl*  afford  somewhat  stronger 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  separate  existence  of  ammonium.  When  lumps  of 
pure  bright  sodium  nre  placed  at  one  end  of  a  bent  tube,  a  quantity  of 
silver  chloride  previously  saturated  with  ammonia-gas  at  the  other,  the 
tube  then  sealed,  the  end  containing  the  silver-chloride  heated  in  a  bath  of 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  other  end  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  sodium 
swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  which  is  copper-red'  by  perpen- 
dicularly reflected,  greenish -yellow  by  obliquely  reflected  light,  blue  in 
thin  films  by  transmitted  light.  This  liquid  is  todammonium  N^H^Na^  that 
is,  ammonium  N^Hg  having  two  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  sodium. 
As  the  silver-chloride  cools,  and  the  ammonia-gas  is  reabsorbed,  the  sodam- 
monium  decompO'tcs  and  purebsodium  remains  behind,  having  a  dull  surface 
and  spongy  texture.  By  again  heating  the  silver-chloride,  the  compound 
may  be  reproduced  any  number  of  times. 

Potauammoniuniy  N,lffK,?,  is  prepared  like  sodammonium,  and  exhibits 
similar  properties. 

Other  metallammoniums  may  bo  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  so- 
dium- or  potass-ammonium.  Thus  when  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  chloride  or 
oxide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  is  exposed  in  the  manner 
above  described  to  the  action  of  ammonia-gus,  the  gas  is  first  absorbed  by 
the  metallic  chloride  (or  oxide)  and  afterwards  by  the  sodium,  the  sodam- 
monium thus  formed  flowing  over  the  metallic  salt,  and  reacting  upon  it 
without  much  rise  of  temperature.  With  a  mixture  of  barium-chloride 
and  sodium  the  reaction  appears  to  be: 

N,H,N«,    -(-     2NH,    -I-     Ba^^Cl,    =     N,H,Ba^'    +    2NH,NaCl. 
SodMiimoiiiuai.  Bammmuiuiiin.  Chloride  uf 

^  BodunimoDium. 

Barnmmon'mm  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid  having  a  metallic  lustre.  —  Cop- 
per-^ Mercunf'^  and  Silver  ammonium  are  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the 
respective  chlorides,  and  Zinc- ammonium  from  the  oxide.  These  compounds 
are  likewise  very  unstable,  being  resolved,  even  in  the  scaled  tube,  into 
metal  (which  appears  gray,  dul»,  and  destitute  of  coherence)  and  ammonia. 
If  in  the  arrangement  just  describRd  the  metallic  chloride  be  replaced  by 
an  ammonium  Malt,  e.g.,  NH^Cl  or  (NH^),S04,  similar  reactions  take  place, 
and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  a  blue  liquid  mixed  with  excess  of  am- 
monia. This  blue  liquid,  ivhich  ij*  also  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
hydrate  on  potassammonium,  appears  to  consist  of  ammonium  itself.  N-H,. 
It  is  even  more  unstable  than  the  mptallammoniums,  being  resolved  into 
ammonia  and  hydrogen,  partly  even  before  the  reaction  between  the  am- 
moninm-salt  and  the  sodammonium  is  completed. 

But  whether  ammonium  has  any  separate  existence  or  not,  it  is  qnite 
certain  that  many  ammoniacal  salts  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  potaa- 
aium ;  and  if  from  any  two  of  the  corresponding  salts,  as  the  nitrates, 
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KNO5  and  NH^NOg,  we  subtract  the  radical  NO3  common  to  the  two.  thero 
remain  the  metal  Kletnd  the  group  NH4,  which  are,  therefore,  supposed  to 
be  isomorphous. 

Ammonium  Chloride,  Sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI. — Sal-ammoniac  was  fov 
merly  obtained  from  Egypt,  being  extracted  by  sublimation  from  the  soot 
of  camels'  dung:  it  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  the  ammouiacal 
liquid  of  the  gas-works,  and  from  the  condensed  products  of  the  distillation 
of  bones,  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the  preparation  of  animal  charcoal. 

These  impure  and  highly  offensive  solutions  are  treated  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  free  alkali  is  neutralized,  and  the 
carbonate  and  sulphide  are  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  salt  carefully  heated,  to  expel  or  decompose  the  tarry  matter;  it 
is  then  purified  by  sublimation  in  large  iron  vessels  lined  with  clay,  sur- 
mounted with  domes  of  lead. 

Sublimed  sal-ammoniac  has  a  fibrous  texture ;  it  is  tough,  and  difficult 
to  powder. 

When  crystallized  from  water  it  separates,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  distinct  cubes  or  octohedrons ;  but  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  and  ag- 
gregated together  in  rays.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  2} 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  By  heat,  it  is 
sublimed  without  decomposition.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous.  Ammonium 
chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorided  of  magnesium,  nickel,  cobalt, 
iron,  manganese,  zino,  and  copper. 

Ammonium  Nitrate,  NOJNHJ,  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  ammonium 
carbonate  to  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid  until  neutralization  has  been  reached. 
By  slow  evaporation  at  a  moderate  temperature  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  like  those  of  potassium  nitrate ;  but,  as  usually  prepared  for  making 
nitrogen  monoxide,  by  quick  boiling  until  a  portion  solidifies  completely  on 
cooling,  it  forms  a  fibrous  and  indistinct  crystalline  mass. 

Ammonium  nitrate  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water,  producing  con- 
siderable depression  of  temperature;  it  is  but  feebly  deliquescent,  and 
deflagrates  like  nitre  on  contact  with  heated  combustible  matter.  Its  decom- 
position by  heat  has  been  already  explained  (p.  159). 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  S04(NK4)2.  —  Prepared  by  neutralizing  ammonium 
carbonate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  on  a  large  scale,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  to  the  coal-gas  liquor  just  mentioned,  and  purifying  the  product 
by  suitable  means.  It  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  and  crystallizes 
in  long,  flattened,  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  driven 
off  by  ignition,  and,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
ammonia  being  expelled  and  the  liquid  rendered  acid. 

Ammonium  Carbonates  — H.  Rose  admits  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  salts,  to  which  he  assigns  very  complicated  formulsa ;  but, 
according  to  H.  Sainte  Claire-Deville,*  there  exist  only  two  ammonium 
carbonates  of  definite  composition,  namely: 

(a  )  Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  Carbonate,  or  Mono-ammonie  Carhonttte, 
rO,(NH^)H,  commonly  called  Bicarbonate^  or  Acid  carbonate  of  ammonia. — 
This  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  or  of 
the  sesquicarbonate,  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  or  by  treating  the  finely  pounded 
senqui carbonate  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  normal  or  diam- 
monic  carbonate,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  mono-ammonic  salt.  Cold  water 
may  be  used  instead  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  dissolves  a  larger 
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quantity  of  the  mono-ammonto  carbonate.  All  ammonium-earbonates  when 
left  to  themselves  are  gradually  converted  into  mono-ammonic  carbonate. 
This  salt  forms  large  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  According 
to  Deville  it  is  dimorphous,  but  never  ieomorphous  with  monopotassic  car- 
bonate ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  volatilizes  nlowly,  and  gives  off  a  faint 
ammoniacal  odor.  It  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  decom- 
posing gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  when  heated  above  80® 
C.  (86°  F.)  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  under  alcohol,  it  dissolves  as  normal  carbonate,  evolving 
carbon  dioxide. 

It  has  been  found  native  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  deposits  of  guano, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  white  crystalline  masses,  having  a 
strong  ammoniacal  odor. 

(6.)  Tetrammonio-dihydrie  Car6ona/«,  CjO.N^H,,  =  (CO,),(NH4)4H,.  —  This 
salt,  commonly  called  aeJtqui'carbonate  of  ammonia,  contains  the  elements  of  1 
molecule  of  diammonic  nrid'2  molecules  of  mono-ammonic  carbonate,  into 
which  it  is,  in  fact,  resolved  by  treatment  with  water  or  alcohol : 

(CO,),(NH,)JI,    =    CO,(NH0,    +    2[(C0,(NH,)H]. 

It  i9  obtained  by  dissolving  the  commercial  carbonate  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  at  about  S0°  C.  (86*^  F.)  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  It  forms 
large  tran^purent  rectangular  prisms,  having  their  summits  truncated  by 
octohedral  faces.  These  crystals  decompose  very  rapidly  in  the  air.  giving 
off  water  and  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into  mono-ammonic  carbonate. 
The  normal  or  diammonic  carbonate^  C03(NH4),,  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  solid  state.  Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  [scU  volatile^  salt  of  har/S' 
horn)  consists  of  sesqui -carbonate  more  or  less  pure.  It  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones,  hartshorn,  and  other  animal  mat- 
ter, and  is  purified  from  adhering  empyreumatio  oil  by  subliming  it  once  or 
twice  with  animal  charcoal  in  cast-iron  vessels,  over  which  glass  receivers 
are  inverted.  Another  method  consists  in  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of 
1  part  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  2  parts  calcium  carbonate 
(chalk),  or  potassium  carbonate,  in  a  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is  luted.*^ 

Ammonium  Sulphides.  —  Several  of  these  compounds  exist,  and  may  be 
formed  by  distilling  with  sal-ammoniac  the  corresponding  sulphides  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphide,  or  Ammonium  Sulph-hydrate,  S(NTT4)H, 
is  a  compound  of  great  practical  utility ;  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  with  well-washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  no 
more  of  the  latter  is  absorbed.  The  solution  is  nearly  colorless  at  first,  but 
becomes  yellow  after  a  time,  without,  however,  suffering  material  injury, 
unless  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  It  gives  precipitates  with  most  metal 
lie  solutions,  which  are  very  often  characteristic,  and  is  of  great  service 
in  analytical  chemistry. 

Ammoniacal  salts  are  easily  recognized ;  they  are  all  decomposed  or  vola- 
tilized at  a  high  temperature;  and  when  heated  with  calcium  hydrate  or 
solution  of  alkaline  carbonate,  they  give  off  ammonia,  which  may  be  recog- 

[♦  Diamnumift-hydrie  Phoitphatf:  (hmmnn  Tnbatie  Pltmtphaff^VO^^  2(NH^)H.OH2.— Thin  salt 
l8  prepArwl  by  pr«cipitAtinff  tho  iic-iil  calriiim  phtMpiiate.  with  nti  cxim'sv  of  tho  cominprcial  iim- 
moniam  cartioniite  and  ovaponitiiK  nt  a  iiiodi'rato  tempci'ature.  It  crystalliKet*  in  aix-iided 
Ltblwi  derived  from  obliqn  j  qiiadranKiiIar  prisms  Tlu-  crystils  dis"«olve  in  4  jMirt-*  of  water  and 
in  alcohol.  They  are  e£Bore<i4-«nt,  liuTe  a  luilinc,  alkaline  ta^to  and  ullcaline  nuirtton.  Tho  Hcid 
triliaHic  phosphate  PO4.NH4.Hs.4Ot I  U  form<>d  when  a  Holiitii^n  of  tlie  coininon  \n  iM>ilr><I  as  long 
•B  nmmonia  is  given  off*.  It  cryntnllizeii  in  4-6ldod  prisnifl,  which  are  permanent  S'dniile  in  Ave 
parts  of  water  and  have  an  acid  t-ifittt  and  reaction.  Wlien  ammonia  in  exceus  is  udded  to  either 
of  these  salts,  the  triammonic  phosphate  P04r^NM4)  is  deposited  as  a  granular  precipitate.— K.  B.1 
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nized  by  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  salts  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble ;  the  acid  tartrate  and  the  platinochloride  being,  however,  among 
the  least  soluble ;  hence  ammonium  salts  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
potassium  salt43  by  the  tests  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum  solution.  When 
a  solution  containing  an  ammoniacal  salt,  or  free  ammonia,  is  mixed  with 
patash,  and  a  solution  of  mercurie  iodide  iu  potassium  iodide  is  added,  a  browa 
precipitate  or  coloration  is  immediately  produced,  consisting  of  dimercur^ 
ammonium  iodide,  NHgg'^^I: 

NH,  +  2Hg^a,  =  NHg^V  +  SHI. 

This  is  called  Nessler's  test ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  ammonia 
that  is  known. 

Amie  Acids  and  Amides. 

SuLPHAMic  AoTD. — When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  a  thin  layer 
of  sulphuric  oxide  SO3,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  crystalline  powder 
is  formed,  having  the  composition  N^IIgSOi,  that  is,  of  ammonium  sulphate 
minus  one  molecule  of  water: 

NjHeSO,  =  SO4  (NH^),  —  OH,. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid:  for  its  aqueous  solution  does 
not  give  any  precipitate  with  baryta-water  or  soluble  barium  salts.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  ammonium  salt  of  sulphamie  acid,  an  acid  derived  from  sulphuric 
acid,  SO4H2  or  S02(H0),,  by  substitution  of  the  univalent  radical  NH  *  for 
one  atom  of  hydroxyl,  HO.  The  formula  of  this  acid  isSO,(NH,)H,  and 
that  of  its  ammonium  salt,  S0,(NH,)NH4,  or  SO,N,H0.  Ammonium  sul- 
pbamate  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
water.  Its  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  the 
salt  in  transparent  colorless  crystals. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  mixed  with  baryta-water,  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  solution  of  barium  sulphamatCf  (SO,NH»),Ba^^,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  well  defined  crystals;  and  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  decomposed  with  potassium  sulphate,  yields  patasstwn  suU 
phamatCy  SO,NH,K. 

Cabbamic  Acid.  — When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide, 
the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  the  gases  combine  in  the  proportion  of  2 
volumes  of  the  former  to  1  volume  of  the  latter,  forming  a  pungent,  very 
volatile  substance,  which  condenses  in  white  flocks.  This  substance  has 
the  composition  COjN^Hf.  that  is,  of  normal  ammonium  carbonate,  CO, 
fNH^)^  minus  one  molecule  of  water.  It  was  formerly  called  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  but,  like  the  preceding  salt,  is  not  really  a  carbonate, 
but  the  ammonium  salt  of  carbam'c  acid,  CO,(NH.)H,  dsrived  from  carbonic 
acid,  C0|1I,  or  C0(0H)2,  by  substitution  of  amidogen  NH,  for  1  atom  of 
hydroxyl.  Ammonium  carbamate  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  quickly 
takes  up  one  molecule  of  that  compound,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  am- 
monium carbonate.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  oxide,  it  is  converted  into 
ammonium  sulphamate. 

Carbamidb,  CONjH^.  —  When  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  oxy- 
chloride  or  phosgene  gas,  COCl,,  a  white  crystalline  powder  is  formed, 
having  this  composition: 

COCl,  4-  2NH,  =:  2HC1  +  CON^H^. 

This  compound,  which  is  likewise  formed  in  other  reactions  to  be  after- 
wards considered,  is  derived  from  carbocic  acid,  CO(OH),,  by  substitution 
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of  2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  2  atoms  of  hydroxyl.  It  dilTers  from  carbamic 
acid  in  being  a  neutral  substance,  not  containing  any  hydrogen  easily  re- 
placeable  by  metals. 

Other  bibasic  acids  likewise  yield  an  amio  acid  and  a  neutral  amide  by 
substitution  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  hydrozyl.  Tribasic  acids 
yield  in  like  manner  two  amic  acids  and  one  neutral  amide,  and  tetrabasic 
acids  may  yield  three  amic  acids  and  a  neutral  amide ;  thus,  from  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid,  Vfi^M.  =  P,0.(H04),  are  obtained  the  three  amic  acids 
P,0,(NH,)H,.  P,O.CNH,),Hr  anJ  P,0,(NH,)H.  .,..,. 

Monobasic  acids,  which  contain  but  one  atom  of  hydrozyl,  yield  by  this 
mode  of  substitution  only  neutral  amides,  no  amic  acids:  thus,  from  acetio 
acid,  C,H40a=rCaH.0yH0,  is  obtained  acetamide,  C,H30(NH,). 

The  neutral  amides  may  also  be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more 
molecules  of  ammonia,  by  substitution  of  univalent  or  multivalent  acid 
radicals,  for  hydrogen;  thus,  acetamide  =r  N'^^H-(C,H.O) ;  carbamide 
N^'^H  (CO)^^  &c. 

By  similar  substitution  of  metals,  or  basylous  compound  radicals  for  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia,  basic  compounds,  called  armnes^  are  f  trmed.  Thus, 
when  potassium  is  gently  heated  in  ammonia  gas,  monopofa»iiftmine^  NH,K, 
is  formed.  It  is  an  olive  green  substance,  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  ammonia  and  potassium  hydrate: 

NH,K  +  OH,  =  NH,  +  OKH. 

It  melts  at  a  little  below  100^,  and  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  tHpot€uaamine : 

8NH,K  =  2NH,  +  NK,. 

The  latter  effervesces  violently  with  water,  yielding  ammonia  and  potas- 
sium hydrate: 

NK,  -f  SOU,  =  NH,  +  80KH. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  amides  and  amines  will  be  fiirther  con- 
sidered under  Organic  Chemistry. 

Metallammoniums. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonium,  N^Hg,  by  sub- 
stitution of  motali  for  hydrogen:  e.g.  sodammonium,  N^HgNa..  Salts  of 
such  radicals  are  also  formed  in  several  ways.  Ammonia  gas  is  absorbed 
by  various  metallic  salts  in  different  proportions,  forming  compounds,  some 
of  which  may  be  formulated  as  salts  of  metallammoniums.  Thus,  platinum 
dichloride,  PtCL,  absorbs  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  platotammo' 
mum  chloride^  N,HjPt'^.Cl, ;  and  platinum  tetrachloride,  Pt*'CL,  absorbs 
four  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  plafmammanwm  chloride^  N4HjjPt*'.Cl4 
In  like  manner,  cupric  chloride  and  sulphate  form  the  chloride  and  sulphate 
of  cuprammonium,  N,HjCu''.Cl,  and  N2HjCu^''.S04. 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  in  many  cases  by  precipitating  metallic 
salts  with  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts:  thus,  ammonia  added  to  a  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride,  HgOU  forms  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  dhner- 
eurammonium  chloride^  N^H^Hg^^^.C!,;  and  by  dropping  a  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride  into  a  boiling  f^olution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  free  am- 
monia, crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  mercufammonium  ehhride,  ^2^4 
Hg'^Cl,.  Some  of  these  compounds  will  be  further  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  several  metals. 


^ 


<^  %^t^K, 
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Atomic  weight,  7.     Symbol,  Li. 

Lithinm  is  found  in  peialite,  spodumene,  lepidolite,  triphylline,  uid  a 
few  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  occurs. in  minute  quantities  in  mineral 
springs. 

The  meta.!  is  obtained  by  fusing  pure  lithium  chloride  in  a  small  thick 
porcelain  crucible,  and  decomposing  the  fused  chloride  by  electricity.  It 
is  a  white  metal  like  sodium,  and  very  oxidizable.  Lithium  fuses  at  180^ 
C.  (356°  F.);  its  specific  gravity  is  0-59:  it  is,  therefore,  the  lightest  solid 
known. 

A  lithium  salt  may  be  obtained  from  petalite  on  the  small  scale,  by  the 
following  process:  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture  heated  to  whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible  placed  within*  a  well 
covered  earthen  one,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  The  shrunken 
coherent  mass  is  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  evaporated 
to  dryness,  acidulated  water  added,  and  the  silica  separated  by  a  filter. 
The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  boiled, 
and  filtered;  the  clear  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  heated 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  expel  the  sal-ammoniac;  and  the  residue  is 
wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol,  gently  evaporated  once  more  to  dryness,  and 
ignited:  pure  fused  lithium  sulphate  then  remains. 

This  process  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  tbe  general  nature  of  the 
operation  by  which  alkalies  are  extracted  in  mineral  analysis,  and  their 
quantities  determined. 

Lithium  hydrate,  Li  HO,  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrates 
of  potassium  and  sodium ;  the  earbanate  and  pho^hate  are  also  sparingly 
soluble  salts.  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes  which  are  deli- 
quescent. Lithium  sulphate  is  a  very  beautiful  salt ;  it  crystallizes  in  length- 
eacd  prisms  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  It  gives  no  double  salt 
with  aluminium  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  lithium  color  the  outer  fiam<^  of  the  blowpipe  carmine-red. 
The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  lithium  compounds  are  mentioned 
on  page  89. 

CwESITTK  Am)  BXTBIDmi. 
Cs=  138.  — Rb  =  85-4. 

The  two  metals  designated  by  these  names  were  discovered  by  Bunsen 
nnd  Kirchhoff  by  means  of  their  spectrum  apparatus  mentioned  on  page 
88:  the  former  in  1860  and  the  latter  in  1861.  These  metals,  it  appears, 
are  widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  always  occur  in  very  small  quantities ; 
they  have  been  detected  in  many  mineral  waters,  as  well  as  in  some  min* 
crals,  namely,  lithia-mica  or  lepidolite,  and  petalite:  lately  also  in  fel- 
ppar:  they  have  also  been  found  in  the  alkaline  ashes  of  the  beet-root. 
The  brine  of  Dlirkheim  has  up  to  the  present  moment  been  the  richest 
source  of  cseftium.  The  best  material  for  the  preparation  of  rubidium,  is 
lepidolite,  which  has  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  0*2  per  cent,  of 
that  metal.  Both  metals  are  closely  analogous  to  potassium  in  their  de- 
portment, and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  metal  or  from  one  another, 
either  by  reagents  or  before  the  blowpipe. 
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Rubidiam  and  cssium,  like  potASsinm,  form  double  salts  with  tetra- 
obloride  of  platinum,  which  arc,  however,  much  more  insoluble  than  tbe 
eorroMponding  potassium  salts:  it  is  on  this  property  that  the  separation 
of  these  metals  from  potassium  is  based.  The  mixture  of  platinochlorides 
is  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water,  when  a  difficultly  soluble  re- 
sidue, consisting  chiefly  of  the  platinochlorides  of  caesium  and  rubidium, 
remains. 

The  hydrates  of  these  new  metals  are  powerful  bases,  which  attract  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  parsing,  first  into  normal  carbonate  and  then  into 
acid  carbonate.  Ciesium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol;  rubi- 
dium carbonate  is.  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid:  this  property  is  made 
use  of  for  the  separation  of  thene  two  metals.  The  chloride  crystallizes 
in  cubes,  and  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. 

Rubidium  chloride,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  easily  decomposed  by 
the  electric  current :  the  metal  produced  rises  to  the  surface  and  burns 
with  a  reddish  light.  If  this  experiment  be  performed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  to  preyent  oxidation,  the  separated  metal  is  neTcrtheless  lost, 
dissolving  as  it  does  in  the  fused  chloride,  which  is  transformed  into  a 
subcbloride  having  the  blue  color  of  smalt.  Rubidium,  when  separated 
under  mercury  by  the  electric  current,  forms  a  crystalline  amalgam  of  sil- 
very lustre,  which  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  air,  and  decomposes  water  in 
the  cold.  Csesium  chloride,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current, 
exhibits  exactly  the  same  deportment  as  rubidium  choride.  Rubidium  is 
electro-positive  towards  potassium,  csBsium  is  electro-positive  towards  ru- 
bidium and  potassium,  and  thus  constitutes  the  most  electro-positive  member 
of  the  elements. 

SILVER. 

Atomic  weight,  108.     Symbol,  Ag  (Argentum). 

Silver  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  as  sulphide,  in  union  with  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  also  as  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide. 
Among  the  principal  silver  mines  may  be  mentioned  tho-e  of  the  Hartz 
mountains  in  Germany,  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  and,  more  particularly, 
of  the  Andes,  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  ores  so  poor 
as  to  render  any  process  of  nneUmg  or  fusion  inapplicable,  even  where  fuel 
could  be  obtained,  and  this  is  often  difficult  to  be  procured.  Recourse, 
therefore,  is  had  to  another  method — that  of  amalgamalion  —  founded  on 
the  easy  solubility  of  silver  and  many  other  metals  in  metallic  mercury. 

The  amalgamation  process  adopted  in  Germany — which  difi'ers  somewhat 
from  that  in  use  in  America  —  is  as  follows:  The  ore  is  crushed  to  powder, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a 
suitable  furnace,  by  which  treatment  any  sulphide  of  silver  it  may  contain 
is  converted  into  chloride.  The  mixture  of  earthy  matter,  oxides  of  iron,' 
eopper,  soluble  salts,  silver  chloride,  and  meiallic  silver,  is  sifted  and  put 
into  large  barrels  made  to  revolve  on  axes,  with  a  quantity  of  water  and 
scraps  of  iron,  and  the  whole  is  agitated  together  for  some  time,  during 
which  the  iron  reduces  the  silver  chloride  to  the  state  of  metal.  A  certain 
proportion  of  mercury  is  then  introduced,  and  the  agitation  repeated:  the 
mercury  dissolves  out  the  silver,  together  with  gold,  if  there  be  any,  metal- 
lic copper,  and  other  substances,  forming  a  fluid  amalgam  easily  separable 
from  the  thin  mud  of  earthy  matter  by  subsidence  and  washing.  This 
amalgam  is  strained  through  a  strong  linen  cloth,  and  the  solid  portion 

27* 
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exposed  to  heat  in  a  kind  of  retort,  by  which  the  remaining  mercury  ia 
distilled  off  and  the  silver  left  behind  in  an  impure  state. 

Considerable  loss  often  occurs  in  the  amalgamation  process  from  the  com- 
bination of  a  portion  of  the  mercury  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  &c.,  whereby 
it  is  brought  into  a  pulverulent  condition,  known  as  **  flouring,"  and  is  then 
liable  to  be  washed  away,  together  with  the  silver  it  has  taken  up.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crookes,  by  amalga- 
mating the  mercury  with  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sodium,  which  by  its  superior 
affinity  for  sulphur  and  oxygen,  prevents  the  mercury  from  becoming 
floured. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  obtained  from  argentiferous  galena: 
in  fact,  almost  every  specimen  of  native  lead  sulphide  is  found  to  contain 
traces  of  this  metal.  When  the  proportion  rises  to  a  certain  amount,  it 
becomes  worth  extracting.  The  ore  is  reduced  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
whole  of  the  silver  remaining  with  the  lead ;  the  latter  is  then  re-melted  i& 
a  large  vessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  solidification  commences. 
The  portion  which  first  crystallizes  is  nearly  pure  lead,  the  alloy  with  silver 
being  morefttsibU  than  lead  itself:  by  particular  management  this  is  drained 
away,  and  is  found  to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  [Pattinson's 
process].  This  rich  mass  is  next  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on  the  shallow 
hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  ita 
surface ;  oxidation  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  the  fused  oxide  or  lith- 
arge  being  constantly  swept  from  the  metal  by  the  blast.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  the  residue  is  transferred  to  a  evpel 
or  shallow  dish  made  of  bone-ashes,  and  again  heated :  the  last  portion  of 
the  lead  is  now  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  sinks  in  a  melted  state  into  the 
porous  vessel,  wiiile  the  silver,  almost  chemically  pure,  and  exhibiting  a 
brilliant  surface,  remains  beliind. 

Pure  silver  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid : 
if  it  contains  cupper,  the  solution  will  have  a  blue  tint ;  gold  will  remain 
undissolved  as  a  black  powder.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  ur  with  common  salt,  and  the  white,  insoluble,  curdy  precipitate  of  sil- 
ver chloride  is  washed  and  dried.  This  is  then  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
weight  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture,  placed  in  an 
earthen  crucible,  is  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature  approaching  white- 
ncs,  during  which  the  sodium  carbonate  and  the  silver  chloride  react  upon 
each  other;  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  escape,  while  metallic  silver  and 
soda  chloride  result:  the  former  melts  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  and  is  easily  detached.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  most  simple 
method  for  the  reduction  of  silver  chloride.  The  silver-salt  is  covered  with 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added ;  a  plate  of  zinc  is 
then  introduced.  The  silver  chloride  soon  begins  to  decompose,  and  is, 
after  a  short  time,  entirely  converted  into  metallic  silver;  the  silver  thus 
obtained  is  gray  and  spongy;  it  is  ultimately  purified  by  washing  with 
slightly  acidulated  water. 

Pure  silver  has  a  most  perfect  white  color  and  a  high  degree  of  lustre : 
it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  probably  the  best  conductor 
both  of  heat  and  electricity  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10  5.  In  hard- 
ness it  lies  between  gold  and  copper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  about 
lOliS^'C,  (]878<'  F.),  according  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Daniell.  Silver  is 
unalterable  by  air  and  moisture :  it  refuse.^  to  oxidize  at  any  temperature, 
but  possesses  the  extraordinary  faculty  already  noticed  of  absorbing  many 
times  its  volume  of  oxygen  when  strongly  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  that 
gas,  or  in  common  air.  The  oxygen  is  again  disengaged  at  the  moment  of 
solidification,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  arborescent  appearance  often 
remarked  on  the  surface  of  masses  or  buttons  of  pure  silver.  The  addition 
of  2  per  cent,  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
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SiWer  oxidizes  when  heated  with  fdsihle  siliceous  matter,  as  glass,  which  it 
stains  yellow  or  orange,  from  the  formation  of  a  silicate.  It  is  little  attacked 
by  hydrochloric  acid ;  boiling  oil  of  yitriol  conTerts  it  into  sulphate,  with 
eTolution  of  sulphurous  oxide;  nitric  acid,  eyen  dilute  and  in  the  cold,  dis- 
solyes  it  readily.  The  tarnishing  of  surfaces  of  silver  exposed  to  the  air  is 
due  to  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  metal  having  a  strong  attraction  for  sulphur. 

SiLTBB  Chlobtdbs. — Two  of  thosc  compounds  4re  known  containing  re- 
spectively 1  and  2  at^ros  of  silver  to  1  atom  of  chlorine ;  the  second,  how  • 
ever,  is  a  very  unstable  compound.* 

The  Monochlaride  or  Argentic  Chloride,  Ag  CI,  is  almost  invariably  pro- 
duced when  a  soluble  silver  salt  and  a  soluble  chloride  are  mixed.  It  falls 
as  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid;  but 
one  part  of  silver  chloride  is  soluble  in  200  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  when 
concentrated,  and  in  about  GOO  parts  when  diluted  with  double  its  weight 
of  water.  When  heated  it  melt«,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  grayish  crys- 
talline mass,  which  cuts  like  horn:  it  is  found  native  in  this  condition, 
constituting  the  hom'sUver  of  the  mineralogist.  Silver  chloride  is  decom- 
posed by  light,  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the  wet  state,  very  slowly  if  pure, 
and  quickly  if  organic  matter  be  present:  it  is  reduced  also  when  put  into 
water  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron.  It  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  ammonia 
and  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  In  practical  analysis  the  propor- 
tion of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  compound  is  always  estimated 
by  precipitation  with  silver  solution.  The  liquid  is  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  added ;  the  chloride  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  or  better  by  subsidence,  washed,  dried,  and  fused ;  100  parts  corre- 
spond to  24*7  of  chlorine,  or  25*43  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Argentoitt  Chloride^  Ag^Cl,,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding  oxide 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  precipitating  an  argenious  salt,  the  citrate, 
for  example,  with  common  salt.  It  is  easily  resolved  by  heat  or  by  am- 
monia into  argentic  chloride  and  metallic  silver. 

SiLVEB  Flcobide,  AgF,  is  produced  by  dissolving  argentic  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  on  evaporatiou  in  truns- 
pat'cnt  quadratic  octobedrons,  which  contain  AgF.OH^  and  give  off  their 
water  when  fused.  Their  solution  gives,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precip- 
itate of  argentic  chloride.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  fused  silver 
fluoride,  silver  chloride  is  formed  and  fluorine  is  set  free  (p.  102). 

SiLVEB  loDiOB,  Agl,  is  a  pale-yellow  insoluble  precipitate,  produced  by 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  potassium  iodide ;  it  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in 
ammonia,  and  in  this  respect  forms  an  exception  to  the  silver-salts  in  gen- 
eral. Deville  has  obtained  a  crystalline  silver  iodide  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  upon  metallic  silver,  which  it  dissolves  with  dis- 
engagement of  hydrogen.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  silver  chloride  into 
iodide.     The  bromide  of  silver  very  closely  resembles  the  chloride. 

SiLVEB  Oxides. — There  are  three  oxides  of  silver,  only  one  of  which 
can,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  well-defined  compound,  namely : 

The  Monoxide  or  Argentic  Oxide,   OAg,.  —  This  oxide  is  a  powerful  base, 

*  The  oxintenco  of  two  silver  chlorides  is  utterly  Incompatible  with  the  hypothoitls  that  both 
■iWer  and  chlorine  are  moiuid  elements.  The  comt>osition  of  the  ar^entoiis  com])oundM  is  not 
perbapn  very  well  established;  but  supposing  the  chloride  to  contain  ClsAg4,  iis  usnally  stated, 

ClAg, 
Its  constitution  may  bo  represented  by  the  formula  I         ,  in  which  the  ohloriue  plnys  the 

ClAga 
part  of  « triad. 


OKH      = 

=      OAg, 

+      NOgK      +     NO,H 

PotMsliim 

Silver 

PotaaBinm           Hydnq^en 

hydrate. 

oxide. 

nitrate.              nitrate. 
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yielding  salts  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  alkali-meUls.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  pale-brown  precipitate  on  adding  oaustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate : 

2N0,Ag      + 
Silver 
nitrate. 

It  is  yery  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  dissolved  also  to  a  small  extent  by 
pure  water ;  the  solution  is  alkaline.  Recently  precipitated  silver  chloride, 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  specific  gravity  I '25,  is  con- 
verted, according  to  Gregory,  although  with  difficulty,  into  argentic  oxide, 
which  in  this  case  is  black  and  very  dense.  Argentic  oxide  neutralizes  acids 
completely,  and  forms,  for  the  most  part,  colorless  salts.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a  red-heat,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  spongy  metallic  silver  being  left; 
the  sun's  rays  also  effect  its  decomposition  to  a  small  extent. 

Argmtout  Oxide,  0Ag4.* — When  dry  argentic  citrate  is  heated  to  100^  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  loses  oxygen  and  becomes  dark-brown.  The 
product,  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  dark-colored  solution  containintr  free 
citric  acid  and  argentous  citrate,  which  when  mixed  with  potash  yields  a 
precipitate  of  argentous  oxide.  This  oxide  is  a  black  powder,  very  easily 
decomposedt  and  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  solution  of  argentous  citrate  is 
rendered  colorless  by  heat,  being  resolved  into  argentic  citrate  and  metallic 
silver.  According  to  Wohler,  argentous  oxide  is  also  formed  by  boiling  ar- 
gentic arsenite  with  caustic  alkalies.  In  this  case  it  is  mixed  with  metallic 
silver. 

OAg 
Silver  Dioxide,  OgAg,  or    I      .  —  This  is  a  black  crystalline  substance 

OAg 
which  forms  upon  the  positive  electrode  of  a  voltaic  arrangement  employed 
to  decompose  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  reduced  by  heat,  evolves 
chlorine  when  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  explodes  when  mixed  with 
phosphorus  and  struck,  and  decomposes  solution  of  ammonia,  with  great 
energy  and  rapid  disengagement  of  nitrogen  gas. 

Silver  Nitbate  or  Argentic  Nitrate,  NOjAg.  —  This  salt  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
or  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are 
colorless,  transparent,  anhydrous  tables,  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold, 
and  in  half  that  quantity  of  boiling  water;  they  also  dissolve  in  alcohol. 
They  fuse  when  heated,  like  those  of  nitre,  and  at  a  high  temperature  suffer 
decomposition :  the  lunar  caustic  of  the  surgeon  is  silver  nitrate  which  hns 
been  melted  and  poured  into  a  cylindrical  mould.  The  salt  blackens  when 
exposed  to  light,  more  particularly  if  organic  matters  of  any  kind  are 
present,  and  is  frequently  employed  to  communicate  a  dark  stain  to  the 
hair;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  "indelible"  ink  used  for  mark- 
ing linen.  The  black  stain  has  been  thought  to  be  metallic  silver;  it  may 
possibly  be  argentous  oxide.  Pure  silver  nitrate  may  be  prepared  from  the 
metal  alloyed  with  copper:  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mixed  nitrates  cautiously  heated  to  fusion. 
A  small  portion  of  the  melted  mass  is  removed  from  time  to  time  for  exami- 
nation; it  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  ammonia  added  to  it  in  excess. 
While  any  copper-salt  remains  undecomposed,  the  liquid  will  be  blue,  but 
when  that  no  longer  happens,  the  nitrate  may  be  suffered  to  cool,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  black  oxide  of  copper. 

*  If  tUs  formala  be  correct,  oxygen  mnet  l>o  a  trotrad. 
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SiLTBB  SuLPHATB,  SOfAg,.  —  The  sulphate  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
together  oil  of  vitriol  and  metallic  silver,  or  by  precipitating  a  concentrated 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  an  alkaline  sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  88 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  separntes  in  great  measure  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling,  having  but  a  feeble  degree  of  solubility  at  a  low  temper- 
ature. It  forms  with  ammonia  a  crystallixable  compound  which  is  freely 
soluble  in  water,  contains  2:^)4 Ag. .  2NH3,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
argentammonium  stUpkatej  BO^(iin^A.g)^ 

Silrer  hypotulphale,  S^OgAgjOM,,  is  a  soluble  erystallixable  salt,  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  The  kypotulphUe  is  insoluble,  white,  and  very  prone  to 
decomposition:  it  combines  with  the  alkaline  hyposulphites,  forming  sol- 
uble compounds  distinguished  by  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  The  alkaline 
hyposulphites  dissolve  both  oxide  and  chloride  of  silver,  and  give  rise  to 
similar  salts,  an  oxide  or  chloride  of  the  alkaline  met«l  being  at  the  same 
time  formed :  hence  the  use  of  alkaline  hyposulphites  in  fixing  photographic 
pictures  (p.  97).  Silver  carbonate  is  a  white  insoluble  substance  obtained 
by  mixing  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  black- 
ened and  decomposed  by  boiling. 

SiLVKB  Sulphide,  S Ag,  —  This  is  a  soft,  gray,  and  somewhat  malleable 
substance,  found  native  in  the  crystallized  state,  and  easily  produced  by 
melting  together  its  constituents,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  strong  sulphur-base,  and  combines  with 
the  sulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic :  examples  of  such  compounds  are 
found  in  the  beautiful  minerals,  dark  and  ligKt'red  silver  ore. 

Ammonia-compound  op  Silvbb  ;  Bbbthollbt's  Fulminatinq  Silybr. — 
When  precipitated,  argentic  oxide  is  digested  in  ammonia,  a  black  substance 
is  produced,  possessing  extremely  dangerous  explosive  properties.  While 
moist,  it  explodes  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  but  when  dry  the  touch 
of  a  feather  is  sufficient.  The  ammonia  retains  some  of  this  substance  in 
solution,  and  deposits  it  in  small  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A 
similar  compound  exists  containing  oxide  of  gold.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  reason  why  these  bodies  are  subject  to  such  violent  and  sudden  decom- 
position by  the  slightest  cause,  on  the  supposition  that  they  contain  an 
oxide  of  an  easily  reducible  mi^tal  and  ammonia :  the  attraction  between 
the  two  constituents  of  the  substance  is  very  feeble,  while  that  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  one  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  other  is  very  powerful. 
The  explosion  is  caused  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
aqueous  vapor,  the  metal  beihg  set  free. 


Soluble  silver  salts  are  perfectly  characterised  by  the  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  chloride,  darkening  by  exposure  to  light,  and  insoluble 
in  hot  nitric  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  soluble  chlor- 
ide. Lead  and  mercury  are  the  only  metals  which  can  be  confounded  with 
silver  in  this  respect ;  but  lead  chloride  is  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in 
boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  in  brilliant  acicular  crystals  when  the  solu- 
tion cools ;  and  mercnrous  chloride  is  instantly  blackened  by  ammonia, 
whereas  silver  chloride  is  dissolved  thereby 

Solutions  of  silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  tron.  copper,  mer- 
eury,  and  other  metals.  They  give  with  hydrogen  sulphide  a  binck  precipi- 
tate of  argentic  sulphide  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  ;  with  caustic 
alkalies,  a  brown  precipitate  of  argentic  oxide:  and  with  alkaline  carbonates, 
a  white  precipitate  of  argentic  carbonate,  both  precipitaten  being  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia.     Ordinary  sodium  phosphate  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
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of  argentic  orthophosphate ;  pottunum  ehromate  or  bichromate,  a  red-brown 
precipitate  of  argentic  ehromate. 

The  economical  uses  of  siWer  are  many :  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
culinary  and  other  similar  purposes,  not  being  attacked  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  any  of  the  substances  used  for  food. .  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  these  cases,  to  diminish  the  softness  of  the  metal  by  a  small  addition 
of  copper.  The  standard  silyer  of  England  contains  222  parts  of  sUver 
and  18  parts  of  copper. 


tC^^-Ct  <jCKJt, 


CLASS  IL— DYAD  METALS. 

GBOUP  I.— METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 


BABnnt.* 
Atomio  weight,  187.    Symbol,  Ba. 

THIS  metal  oocurs  abundantly  as  sulphate  and  carbonate,  forming  the 
vwutone  in  many  lead  mines.  Davy  obtained  it  in  the  metallio  state 
by  means  similar  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  lithium.  Bunsen  sub- 
jects barium  chloride  mixed  up  to  a  paste  with  water  and  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  at  a  temperature  of  100^,  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current, 
using  an  amalgamated  platinum  wire  as  the  negatiye  pole.  In  this  manner 
the  metal  is  obtained  as  a  solid,  highly  crystalline  amalgam,  which,  when 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  yields  barium  in  the  form  of  a  tumefied 
mass,  tarnished  on  the  surface,  but  often  exhibiting  a  siWer*white  lustre 
in  the  caTities.  Barium  may  also  be  obtained,  though  impure,  by  passing 
Taper  of  potassium  over  the  red-hot  chloride  or  oxide  of  barium.  It  is 
malleable,  melts  below  a  red  heat,  decomposes  water,  and  gradually  oxi- 
dizes in  the  air. 

Babium  Ghlobidb,  BaOl,.^H..  — This  Taluable  salt  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  natiye  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the  solution, 
and  oTaporating  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form  at  the  surface:  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  crystals.  When  native  carbonate  cannot  be  procured, 
the  native  sulphate  may  be  employed  in  the  following  manner:  —  The  sul- 
phate is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed  with  one  third  of 
its  weight  of  powdered  coal ;  the  mixture  is  pressed  into  an  earthen  cru- 
cible to  which  a  cover  is  fitted,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  high 
red  heat,  by  which  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  sulphide  at  the  expense 
of  the  combustible  matter  of  the  coal ;  the  black  mass  thus  obtained  is 
powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  by  which  the  sulphide  is  dissolved ;  and  the 
solution,  filtered  hot,  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Barium  chloride  and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  then  produced,  the  latter  es- 
caping with  effervescence.  Lastly,  the  solution  is  filtered  to  separate  any 
little  insoluble  matter,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point 

The  crystals  of  barium  chloride  are  flat  four-sided  tables,  colorless  and 
transparent.  They  contain  two  molecules  of  water,  easily  driven  off  by 
heat.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  48-5  parts  at  16-6®,  and  78  parts  at 
104  6^,  which  is  the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solution. 

Babium  MoNOXiDB,  Babtta,  BaO. — The  best  method  of  preparing  this 
compound  is  to  decompose  the  crystallized  nitrate  by  heat  in  a  capacious 
porcelain  crucible  until  red  vapors  are  no  longer  disengaged:  the  nitrio 

•  Vrom  0aff^,  hmrj.  In  allnslon  to  the  great  specific  gnwitj  of  the  native  carbonate  and 
sulphate. 
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acid  is  resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen,  and  the  baryta  remains  be- 
hind in  the  form  of  a  grayish  spongy  mass,  fusible  at  a  high  degree  of 
heat.  When  moistened  with  water,  it  combines  into  a  hydrate,  with  great 
elevation  of  temperature. 

Barium  Hydrate,  BaH^O^  =  BaO .  II^O  —  This  compound  is  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  by  decomposing  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  barium  chlor- 
ide with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda;  on  cooling,  crystals  of  barium  hydrate 
are  deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  re-crystallization.  In  the  labora- 
tory the  barium  hydrate  is  often  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sulphide 
with  black  oxide  of  copper.  (See  barium  sulphide.)  The  crystals  of 
barium  hydrate  contain  BaH^Oj.  8  aq.:*  they  fuse  easily,  and  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  when  strongly  heated. 

The  hydrate  is  a  white,  soft  powder,  having  a  great  attraction  for  car^ 
bonic  acid,  and  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  boiling  water. 
Solution  of  barium  hydrate  is  a  valuable  reagent:  it  is  highly  alkaline 
to  test-paper,  and  instantly  rendered  turbid  by  the  smallest  trace  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

Barium  Dioxide,  BaO^^^This  oxide  may  be  formed,  as  already  men- 
tioned, by  ezposiug  baryta,  heated  to  full  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to 
a  current  of  pure  oxygen  gas.  The  dioxide  is  gray,  and  forms  with  water 
a  white  hydrate,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  that  liquid  in  the  cold,  but 
dissolves  in  small  quantity.  Barium  hydrate,  when  heated  to  redness  in 
a  current  of  dry  atmospheric  air,  loses  its  water,  and  is  converted,  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  into  barium  dioxide,  from  which  the  second  Atom  of 
oxygen  may  be  expelled  at  a  higher  temperature.  Boussingault  has  pro- 
posed to  utilize  these  reactions  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  dioxide  may  also  be  made  by  heating  pure  baryta  to  redness 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  then  gradually  adding  an  equal  weight  of  po- 
tassium chlorate,  whereby  barium  dioxide  and  potassium  chloride  are  pro- 
duced. The  latter  may  be  extracted  by  cold  water,  and  the  dioxide  left 
in  the  state  of  hydrate.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  hydrogen 
dioxide.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  potassium 
bichromate,  and  by  the  oxide,  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  silver. 

Barium  Nitrate,  (N05)2Ba. — The  nitrate  is  prepared  by  methods  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  adopted  for  preparing  the  chloride,  nitric  acid  being 
substituted  for  hydrochloric.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  octo- 
hedrons,  which  are  anhydrous.  They  require  for  solution  8  parta  of  cold, 
and  8  parts  of  boiling  water.  This  salt  is  much  less  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  than  in  pure  water:  errors  sometimes  arise  from  such  a  preci- 
pitate of  crystalline  barium  nitrate  being  mistaken  for  sulphate.  It  dis- 
appears on  heating,  or  by  large  affusion  of  water. 

Barium  Sulphate,  SO^Ba. — Found  native  as  heavy  spar  or  harytef^  often 
beautifully  crystallized :  its  specific  gravity  is  as  high  as  4  4  to  4-8.  This 
compound  is  iilways  produced  when  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  barium  salt.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water 
or  in  dilute  acids:  even  in  nitric  it  is  almost  insoluble:  hot  oil  of  vitriol 
dissolves  a  little,  but  the  greater  part  separates  again  on  cooling.  Barium 
sulphate  is  now  produced  artificially  on  a  large  scale ;  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  white  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-paints.  The  sulphate  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  is  precipitated  from  very  dilute  solutions:  it  is 
known  in  commerce  a^s  blanefixe.    Powdered  native  barium  sulphate,  being 

*  The  symbol  uq.  (abbroviation  of  aqua)  Is  often  used  to  denote  water  of  ijrjstallisatJon. 
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rather  crystalline,  has  not  sufficient  body.  For  the  production  of  sulphate, 
die  chloride  of  barium  is  first  pi-epured,  which  is  dissolved  in  a  Urge 
quuntiiy  of  water,  aud  then  preuipiiated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Bafium  Carbonate,  CO|Ba. — The  natural  carbonate  is  called  witherUe: 
the  artificial  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  chloride  or  nitrate  with  an  al- 
kaline carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  heavy,  white  powder, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  chiefly  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
the  rarer  barium  salts. 

Babium  Sulphidks. — The  monosulphide^  BaS,  is  obtained  in  the  manner 
already  described;  the  higher  sulphides  may  be  formed  by  boiling  it  with 
sulphur.  Barium  monosulphide  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  thin, 
nearly  colorless  plates,  which  contain  water,  aud  are  not  very  soluble: 
they  are  rapidly  altered  by  the  air.  A  strong  solution  of  this  sulphide  may 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  barium  hydrate,  by  boiling  it  with  small 
successive  portions  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
ceases  to  form  a  black  precipitate  with  lead  salts ;  the  filtered  liquid  on 
cooling  yields  crystals  of  the  hydrate.  In  this  reaction,  besides  hydrate 
of  barium,  the  hyposulphate  of  that  base,  and  sulphide  of  copper,  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  latter  is  insoluble,  and  is  removed  by  the  filter,  while  most  of 
the  hyposulphate  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 


Solutions  of  barium  hydrate,  nitrate,  and  chloride,  are  constantly  kept 
in  the  laboratory  as  chemical  tests,  the  first  being  employed  to  eifect  the 
separation  of  carbonic  acid  from  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  and  the  two 
latter  to  precipitate  sulphuric  acid  from  sulution. 

Soluble  barium  salt-s  are  poisonous,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of 
the  base  next  to  be  desoribed.     For  their  reactions,  see  p.  832. 


STBONTITni. 

Atomic  weight,  87-5.     Symbol,  Sr. 

The  metal  strontium  may  be  obtained  from  its  oxide  by  means  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  case  of  barium :  it  is  usually  described  as  a  white 
metal,  heavy,  oxidizable  in  the  air,  and  capable  of  decomposing  water  at 
common  temperatures.  Matthiessen  states,  however,  that  it  has  a  dark- 
yellow  color,  aud  specific  gravity  2*54.  He  prepares  it  by  filling  a  small 
crucible  having  a  porous  cell  with  anhydrous  strontium  chloride  mixed  with 
some  ammonium  chloride,  so  that  the  level  of  the  fused  chloride  in  the  cell 
is  much  higher  than  in  the  crucible.  The  negative  pole  placed  in  the  cell 
consists  of  a  very  fine  iron  wire.  The  positive  pole  is  an  iron  cylinder 
placed  in  the  crucible  round  the  cell.  The  heat  is  regulated  so  that  a  crust 
forms  in  the  cell,  and  the  metal  ooHects  under  this  crust. 

Stkontium  Monoxidb;  Strontia:  SrO. — This  compound  is  best  pro- 
pared  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  aid  of  heat:  it  resembles  in  almost 
every  particular  the  earih  baryta,  forming,  like  that  substance,  a  white 
hydrate,  soluble  in  water.  A  hot  saturated  solution  deposits  crystals  on 
cooling,  which  contain  SrH^O^.  8  aq.:  heated  to  dull  redness  they  lose  the 
whole  of  their  water,  anhydrous  strontia  being  left.  The  hydrate  has  a 
great  attraction  for  carbonic  acid. 

Strontium  Dioxide,  SrOg  — Prepared  in  the  same  manner  an  barium 
dioxide :  it  ma^  be  substituted  for  the  (attef  in  piaking  hydrogen  dioxide. 

28 
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The  native  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  strontium  serre  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  the  yarious  salts  by  means  exactly  similar  to  those  already  desciibed 
in  the  case  of  barium  salts :  they  have  a  very  feeble  degreu  of  solubility  in 
water. 

Strontium  Chloride,  SrCl,  — The  chloride  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  or  prisms,  which  arc  slightly  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  2  parts 
of  cold  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water:  they  are  also  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  when  kindled,  burns  with  a  crimson  flame. 
The  crystals  contain  6  molecules  of  water,  which  they  lose  by  heat:  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  chloride  fuses. 

Strontium  Nitratx,  (N03)ySr.  —  This  salt  crystallites  in  anhydrous  octe* 
hedi'ons,  which  require  for  solution  5  parts  of  cold,  and  about  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  principally  of  value  to  the  pyrotechnist,  who 
employs  it  in  the  composition  of  the  well-known  "red-fire."* 

The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  strontium  compounds  are  mentioned 
on  page  89. 


CALcnrM. 

Atomic  weight,  40.     Symbol,  Ca. 

Calcium  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  diffused  of  the  metals, 
though  it  is  never  found  in  (he  free  state.  As  carbonate,  it  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  constituting,  as  limestone,  entire  mountain-ranges.  Cal- 
cium was  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Davy,  by  means  similar  to  those 
adopted  for  the  preparation  of  barium.  Matthiessen  prepares  the  pure 
metal  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  two  molecules  of  calcium  chloride  and  one  of 
strontium  chloride  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible,  in  which  an  iron  cylinder  is  placed  as  positive  pole,  and  a  pointed 
iron  wire  or  a  little  rod  of  carbon  connected  with  the  sine  of  the  battery  is 
made  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  reduced  metal  fuses  and  drops 
off  from  the  point  of  the  iron  wire,  and  the  bead  is  removed  from  the  liquid 
by  a  small  iron  spatula.  Lifes-Bodart  and  Gobinf  prepare  calcium  by  ig- 
niting the  iodide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  in  an  iron  crucible 
having  its  lid  screwed  down. 

Calcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal  of  sp.  gr  J  '5778.  It  is  about  as  hard  as 
gold,  very  ductile,  and  may  be  cut^  filed,  or  hammered  out  into  plates  as  thin 
as  the  finest  paper.  It  tarnishes  slowly  in  dry,  more  quickly  in  damp  air» 
decomposes  water  quickly,  and  is  still  more  rapidly  acted  upon  by  dilute 
acids.  Heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
flash ;  with  a  brilliant  light  also  when  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine  gas,  or 
in  vapor  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur. 

Calcium  Chlobidb,  CaClj.  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  marble  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  also  a  by-product  in  several  chemical  manufactures. 


RBn  PntB: 

Grains. 

GRKK5  FfRB : 

Oraina 

Dry  nttontinm  nitrate 

.    800 

Dry  liHrinin  nitrate    . 

460 

Sulphur 

226 

Sulphur 

.    160 

PntAShiqm  chlorate 

.    200 

Pntas:<inni  chlorate    . 

100 

Lanapblnck  . 

60 

Liunpblack 

.        .      25 

Th(«  strontium  or  barinm-ealt,  the  sulphur  and  the  lampblack,  must  lie  finely  powdeo-ed  and 
iutiinntely  mixed,  after  wliich  the  potai«iam  chlornte  should  l»e  added  in  rather  coarse 
powder,  and  mixed,  without  mnch  rubbing,  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  red  Are  compo- 
sition lias  been  knonfn  to  Ignite  itpontaneouBly. 
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The  salt  sepftrates  from  a  Btrong  solution  in  colorless,  prismatic,  and  exceed- 
ingly deliquescent  crystaU,  which  contain  6  molecules  of  water.  By  heat 
this  water  is  expelled,  and  by  a  temperature  of  strong  ignition  the  salt  is 
fused.  The  crystals  reduced  to  powder  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
artificial  cold  by  being  mixed  with  snow  or  powdered  ice  ;  and  the  chloride, 
strongly  dried  or  in  the  fused  state,  is  of  great  practical  use  in  desiccating 
gases,  for  which  purpose  the  latter  are  slowly  transmitted  through  tubes 
lilled  with  fragment-s  of  the  salt.  Calcium  chloride  is  also  freoly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  which,  when  anhydrous,  forms  with  it  a  definite  crystallizable  com-. 

Calcium  Fluoride;  Fluor-spar;  CaF,. — This  substance  is  important 
as  the  most  abundant  natural  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  other 
fluorides  It  occurs  l^autifully  crystallized,  of  various  colors,  in  lead-veins, 
the  crystals  having  commonly  the  cubic,  but  sometimes  the  octohedral  form, 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  which  latter  figure  they  always  cleave.  Some  varie- 
ties, when  heated,  emit  a  greenish,  and  some  a  purple  phosphorescent  light. 
The  fluoride  is  quit«  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  192). 

Calcium  Monoxidr  ;  Lime  ;  CaO.  — This  extremely  important  compound 
may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  by  heating  to  full  redness 
for  some  time  fragments  of  the  black  bituminous  marble  of  Derbyshire  or 
Kilkenny.  If  required  absolutely  pure,  it  must  be  made  by  igniting  to 
whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  an  artificial  Ctilcium  carbonate,  prepared 
by  precipitating  the  nitrate  with  ammonia  carbonate.  Lime  in  an  impure 
state  is  prepared  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes  by  calcining,  in  a 
kiln  of  suitable  construction,  the  ordinary  limestones  which  abound  in  many 
districts ;  a  red  heat,  continued  for  some  hours,  is  sufl&cient  to  disengage 
the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  best  contrived  lime-kilns  the  process 
is  carried  on  continuously,  broken  limestone  and  fuel  being  constantly 
thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  the  buk-ned  lime  raked  out  at  intervals  from 
beneath.  Sometimes,  when  the  limestone  contains  silica,  and  the  heat  has 
been  very  high,  the  lime  refuses  to  slake,  and  is  said  to  be  over-burned;  in 
this  case  a  portion  of  silicate  has  been  formed. 

Pure  lime  is  white,  and  often  of  considerable  hardness;  it  is  quite  infus- 
ible, and  phosphoresces,  or  emit-s  a  pale  light  at  a  high  temperature.  Wlicn 
moistened  with  water,  it  slakes  with  great  violence,  evolving  heat,  and 
crumbling  to  a  soft.,  white,  bulky  powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  containing  a 
single  molecule  of  water :  the  latter  can  be  again  expelled  by  red-heat. 
This  hydrate,  CaH^O,  or  CaO.  OHj,  is  soluble  in  water,  but  far  less  so  than 
either  the  hydrate  of  barium  or  of  strontium,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  colder  the  water,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  the  compound  that  is 
taken  up.  A  pint  of  water  at  15-6°  C.  (60®  F  )  dissolves  about  11  grains, 
while  at  10(y>C.  {(2V2?  F.)  only  7  grains  are  retained  in  solution.  The  hy- 
drate has  been  obtained  in  thin  delicate  crystals  by  slow  evaporation  under 
the  air-pump.  Lime-water  is  always  prepared  for  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical purposes  by  agitating  cold  water  with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  in 
a  closely  stopped  vessel,  and  then,  after  subsidence,  pouring  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  adding  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  for  another  operation :  there 
is  not  the  least  occasion  for  filtering  the  solution.  Lime-water  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  a  nauseous  taste,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
almost  instantly  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  carbonate,  by  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  used,  like  baryta-water,  as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  and 
also  in  medicine.  Lime-water  prepared  from  some  varieties  of  limestone 
may  contain  potash. 

The  hardening  of  mortars  and  cements  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
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gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  acid ;  bot  even  after  a  very  grent  length  of 
time,  this  conversion  into  carbonate  is  not  complete.  Mortar  is  known, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  to  acquire  extreme  hardness  with  age. 
Lime-cements  which  resist  the  action  of  water  contain  iron  oxides,  silica, 
and  alumina :  they  require  to  be  carefully  prepared,  and  the  stone  not  over- 
heated. When  they  are  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  solidifi- 
cation speedily  ensues,  from  causes  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  and  the 
cement,  once  in  this  condition,  is  unaffected  by  wet.  Parker's  or  Roman 
cement  is  made  in  this  manner  from  the  nodular  masses  of  calcareo-argil- 
laceous  ironstone  found  in  the  London  clay.  Lime  is  of  great  importance 
in  agriculture :  it  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  often 
very  advantngeously  added  by  the  cultivator.  The  decay  of  vegetable  fibre 
in  the  soil  is  thereby  promoted,  and  other  important  objects,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  hurtful  compounds  of  iron  in  marsh  and  peat-land,  are  often 
attained.  The  addition  of  lime  probably  serves  likewise  to  liberate  potas- 
sium from  the  insoluble  silicate  of  that  base  contained  in  the  soil.  ' 

Calcium  Dioxide,  CaO,. — This  compound  is  stated  to  resemble  barium 
dioxide,  and  to  be  obtainable  by  treating  lime  with  hydrogen  dioxide. 

CALcirM  Sulphate  ;  SO^Ca.  —  Crystalline  native  calcium  sulphate,  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  water,  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  i^ome 
localities  as  gypmm:  it  is  often  associated  with  rock-salt.  When  regularly 
crystallized,  it  is  termed  aelmiie.  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  is  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Th^  mU  is  formed  by  precipitation,  when  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  w^itb  sulphuric  acid. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  its  solu- 
bility is  a  little  increased  by  heat  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  containing 
ammonium  chloride  or  potassium  nitrate.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  Gypsum,  or  native  hydrated  calcium  sulphate,  is  largely  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  casts  of  statues  and  medals,  and  also  for  moulds 
in  the  porcelain  and  earthenware  manufactures,  and  for  other  applications. 
It  is  exposed  to  heat  in  nn  oven  where  the  temperature  docs  not  exceed 
127°  C.  (-^60°  F.),  by  which  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  expelled,  and  it 
is  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  solidi- 
fies after  a  short  time,  from  the  re-formation  of  the  same  hydrate;  but  this 
efi'ect  does  not  happen  if  the  gypsum  has  been  over-heated.  It  is  often  called 
Plaster  of  Paris.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  or  9cagliola^  are  frequently 
prepared  by  inserting  pieces  of  natural  stone  in  a  soft  stucco  containing 
this  substance,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  cement  has  become  hard. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  common  impurities  of  spring  water. 

The  peculiar  property  water  acquires  by  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  is 
termed  har(fne«9.  It  manifests  itself  by  the  efi'ect  such  waters  have  upon 
the  palate,  and  particularly  by  its  peculiar  behavior  with  soap.  Hard 
water  yields  a  lather  with  soap  only  after  the  whole  of  the  calcium  salts 
liave  been  thrown  down  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  lime- 
soap.  Upon  this  principle  Prof.  Clark's  soap-test  for  the  hardness  of  water 
is  based.*  The  hardness  produced  by  calcium  sulphate  is  called  permanent 
kardneMj  since  it  cannot  be  remedied. 

Calcium  Carbonate;  Chalk;  Limestone;  Marble;  COjCa. — Calcium 
carbonate,  often  more  or  less  contaminated  with  iron  oxide,  clay,  and  or- 
ganic matter,  forms  rocky  beds,  of  immense  extent  and  thickness,  in  almost 
every  pnrt  of  the  world.  These  present  the  greatest  diversities  of  texture 
and  appearance,  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  changes  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  since  their  deposition.     The  most  ancient  and  highly 

*  Journal  of  the  PhamiRcentlcal  Society,  toI.  rt.  p.  626^ 
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crystalline  limestones  are  destitute  of  visible  organic  remains,  while  those 
of  more  recent  origin  are  often  entirely  made  up  of  the  shelly  exuvies  of 
once-living  beings.  Sometimes  these  latter  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
sh'iw  that  the  animals  inhabited  fresh  water;  marine  species  and  conils  are, 
however,  most  abundant.  Cavities  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  are  very 
often  lined  with  magnificent  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate  or  calcareous 
spar,  which  have  evidently  been  slowly  deposited  from  a  watery  solution. 
Calcium  carbonate  is  always  precipitated  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  that  base 

Although  this  substance  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  pure  water,  it  is  freely 
taken  up  when  carbonic  acid  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  present.  If 
a  little  lime-water  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  that  gas,  the  turbidity  first 
produced  disappears  on  agitation,  and  a  transparent  solution  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  obtained.  This  solution  is  decom- 
posed completely  by  boiling,  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled,  and  the  car- 
bonate precipitated.  Since  all  natural  waters  contain  dissolved  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  calcium  in  this  state  should  be  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence ;  and  such  is  really  found  to  be  the  fact,  river,  and  more 
especially  spring  water,  almost  invariably  containing  calcium  carbonate 
thus  dissolved.  In  limestone  districts,  this  is  often  the  case  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  hardnest  of  water,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate,  is  called  temporary^  since  it  is  diminished  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  by  boiling,  and  may  be  nearly  removed  by  mixing  the  hard  water 
with  lime-water,  when  both  the  dissolved  carbonate  and  the  dissolved  lime, 
which  thus  becomes  carbonated,  are  precipitated.  Upon  this  principle 
Prof.  Clark's  process  of  softening  water  is  based.  This  process  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  since  a  supply  of  hard  water  to  towns  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  As  already  mentioned,  the  use  of 
such  water,  for  the  purposes  of  washing,  is  attended  with  a  great  loss  of 
soap.  Boilers,  in  which  such  water  is  heated,  speedily  become  lined  with 
a  thick  stony  incrustation.*  The  beautiful  stalactitic  incrustations  of  lime- 
stone caverns,  and  the  deposit  of  calc-sinter  or  travertin  upon  various  ob- 
jects, and  upon  the  ground,  in  many  places,  are  thus  explained  by  the  y 
solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Crystallized  calcium  carbonate  is  dimorphous ;  calc-spar  and  arragonite, 
although  possessing  exactly  the  same  chemical  composition,  have  difi^ereut 
crystalline  forms,  different  densities,  and  different  optical  properties.  Rose 
has  observed  that  calcium  carbonate  appears  in  the  form  of  calc-spar  when 
deposited  from  its  solution  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  At  90®  C.  (194**  F.),  and  on  ebullition,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  deposited  in  the  form  of  arragonite ;  at  lower  temperatures  the 
formation  of  arragonite  decreases,  whilst  that  of  calo-spnr  increases,  the 
limit  for  the  formation  of  the  former  variety  being  between  30°  and  50°  C. 
(80O— 122°  F.) 

Calc-spar  occurs  very  abundantly  in  crystals  derived  from  an  obtuse 
rhombohedron,  whose  angles  measure  105°  o^  and  74°  55^:  its  density 
varies  from  2  5  to  2  8.  The  rarer  variety,  or  arragonite.  is  found  in  crys- 
tals whose  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  a  figure  iiaving  no  geo- 
metrical relation  to  the  preceding:  it  is,  besides,  heavier  and  harder. 

Calcium  Phosphates.  —  A  number  of  distinct  calcium  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  known.     The  tribasie  photpkaiet^  or  orthophonphateB^  (^^4)1 

•  Many  propoeals  hnro  b<N»Ti  mndo  to  proveiit  the  formation  of  holler  clpposits.  The  nioat 
efficient  appcsani  toh«  the  method  of  Dr.  Kitterbmd,  which  conniHtii  in  throwing  into  the  iHillor 
a  small  quantity  of  Bal-Mnmoninr,  when  carhonato  of  ammonia  in  formal,  which  is  Tolntilizcd 
with  the  steam.  calciuDi  chloiiilo  mnaininic  in  wilntioii.  It  nH*d  aoircoly  be  mentioned  that 
tliia  plan  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  permanently  hard  waters. 

28* 
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Ca^\  and  ^P04)Ca^^H,  are  produced  when  Ihe  corresponding  Bodium  salts 
are  added  iii  Mulution  to  calcium  chloride;  the  first  is  sligbily  crystalline, 
and  I  lie  second  gelatinous.  When  the  first  phosphate  is  digested  with  am- 
niouiii,  or  dissolved  in  acid  and  re-precipitated  by  that  alkali,  it  is  converted 
into  the  second.  The  earth  of  bones  consists  principally  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  combination  of  these  two  salts.  AnoUier  orthophosphaie,  (PO^)^ 
Ca^^H^.  is  formed  by  dissolving  either  of  the  preceding  in  phosphoric,  hy- 
drochloric, or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  until  the  salt  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  small  platy  crystals.  It  is  the  substance  which  yields  phosphorus 
when  heated  with  charcoal,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture  before 
described.  Pyropho^^katea  and  JUetaphospfuitet  of  calcium  also  exist.  These 
phosphates,  although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  acids, 
even  in  acetic  acid.     The  mineral  apatite  is  chiefly  calcium  phosphate. 

Chlobidb  of  Lime;  Bleaching  Powder. — When  calcium  hydrate,  rery 
slightly  moist,  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas,  the  latter  is  eagerly  absorbed, 
and  a  compound  produced  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention: 
(his  is  the  bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  now  manufactured  on  an  im- 
hicnse  scale,  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goodti.  It  is  requisite,  in 
preparing  this  substance,  to  avoid  with  the  greatest  care  all  elevation  of 
temperature,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  supplying  ihe  chlorine  slowly 
\n  the  first  instance.  The  product,  when  freshly  and  well  prepared,  is  a 
soft,  white  powder,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  exhales  an 
odor  sensibly  diflferent  from  that  of  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  about  10 
parts  of  water,  the  unaltered  hydrate  being  left  behind :  the  solution  is 
highly  alkaline,  and  bleaches  feebly.  When  calcium  hydrate  is  suspended 
in  cold  water,  nnd  chlorino  gus  transmitted  througli  the  mixture,  the  lime 
is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  same  peculiar  bleaching  compound  pro- 
duced: the  alkalies  also,  either  caustic  or  carbonated,  may  by  similar 
means  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  give  rise  to  cor- 
responding compounds ;  such  are  the  ** disinfecting  solutions"  of  Labar- 
raque. 

The  most  consistent  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  that 
which  supposes  them  to  contain  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  a  sub- 
stance as  remarkable  for  bleaching  powers  as  chlorine  itself;  and  this 
opinion  seems  borne  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  properties  of  the 
bleaching  salts  with  those  of  the  true  hypochlorites.  Hypochlorous  acid 
can  be  actually  obtained  from  good  bleaching-powder,  by  distilling  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  in  quantity  insufficient  to  decompose  the 
whole:  when  the  acid  is  used  in  excess,  chlorine  is  disengaged.*^ 

If  this  view  be  correct,  chloride  of  calcium  must  be  formed  simultane- 
ously with  the  hypoclilorite,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation: 

2CaO  -I-  C\  =  CaCl,  -f-  CaCl-A 
Lime.  CiiU-inni        Calcium 

chloride.    liypucliluritQ. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  calcium  hydrate  has  risen  during  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chlorine,  or  wlien  the  compound  has  been  subsequently  exposed 
to  heat,  its  bleaching  properties  are  impaired  or  altogether  destroyed:  it 
then  contains  chlorate  and  chloride  of  calcium :  oxygen,  in  rariable  quan- 
tity, is  usually  set  free.  The  same  change  seems  to  ensue  by  long  keeping, 
even  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  In  an  open  vessel  it  is 
speedily  destrnyed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Commercial  bleaching- 
powder  thus  conf-tantly  varies  in  value  with  its  age,  and  with  the  cure  ori- 
ginally bestowed  upon  its  preparation  :  the  best  may  contain  about  UO  per 

•  Gay-Lnnnc,  Ann.  Chiui.  Pliys.,  3d  Ktleis  v.  2M. 
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cent,  of  arailable  chlorine,  easily  liberated  by  an  acid,  which  is,  however, 
far  short  of  the  theoretical  quantity. 

The  general  method  in  which  this  substance  is  employed  for  bleaching  is 
the  following:  The  goods  are  first  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  transferred  to  a  vat  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Decomposition  ensues;  the  calcium  both  of  the  hypochlorite  and  of  the 
chloride  is  converted  into  sulphate,  while  the  free  hypochlorous  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  yield  water  and  free  chlorine : 

CaCljO,  4-  CaCL  +  2S0<H,  =  2S0^Ca  -f  2HC10  +  2HC1 ; 
and:  HCIO  -f-  HCl  =  OH,  -r  CI,. 

The  chlorine  thus  disengaged  in  contact  with  the  cloth  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  coloring  mutter.  This  process  is  often  repeated,  it  being  unsafe 
to  use  strong  solutions.  White  patterns  are  on  this  principle  imprinted 
upon  colored  cloth,  the  figures  being  stamped  with  tartaric  acid  thickened 
with  gum- water,  and  then  the  stuff  immersed  in  the  chloride  bath,  when 
the  parts  to  which  no  acid  has  been  applied  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
primed  portions  are  bleached. 

For  purifying  an  offensive  or  infectious  atmosphere,  as  an  aid  to  proper 
venlilalion,  the  bleaching  powder  is  very  convenient.  The  solution  is  ex- 
posed in  shallow  vessels,  or  cloths  steeped  in  it  are  suspended  in  the  apart- 
ment, when  the  carbonic  ncid  of  the  air  slowly  decomposes  it  in  the  manner 
above  described.  An  addition  of  a  strong  acid  causes  rapid  disengagement 
of  chlorine. 

The  value  of  any  sample  of  bleaching  powder  may  be  easily  determined 
by  the  following  method,  in  which  the  feebly  combined  chlorine  is  esti- 
mated by  its  effect  in  oxidizing  a  ferrous  salt  to  ferric  salt,  2  molecules  of 
ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  requiring  for  this  purpose  2  atoms  of  chlorine:  the 
latter  acts  by  decomposing  water  and  liberating  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  oxygen.  78  (more  correctly  78'16)  grains  of  green  ferrous  sulphate 
are  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of  water,  and  acidulated  by  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid :  this  quantity  will  require  for  oxidation 
10  grains  of  chlorine.  Fifty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  examined 
are  next  rubbed  up  with  a  little  tepid  water,  and  the  whole  transferred  to 
the  burette  *  before  described,  which  is  then  filled  up  to  0  with  water,  after 
which  the  contents  are  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  liquid  is  next  grad- 
ually polired  into  the  solution  of  iron,  with  constant  stirring,  until  all  the 
iron  is  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  salt,  which  may  be  known  by  a  drop 
ceasing  to  give  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferricynnide.  The 
number  of  grain-measures  of  the  chloride  solution  employed  may  then  be 
read  off:  since  these  must  contain  10  grains  of  serviceable  chlorine,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  in  the  50  grains  may  be  easily  reckoned.  Thus, 
suppose  72  such  measures  have  been  taken ;  then 

Heasores.      Gra.  Chlorine.  Measures.         Gra.  Chlorine. 

72        :         10        ==        100        :         13-89 

The  bleaching-powdcr  contains  therefore  27-78  per  cent.f 

Caloidm  Sulphides.  — The  monosulphide,  CaS,  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  sulphate  at  a  high  temperature  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen:  it  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  but  little  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling  together  calcium 
hydrate,  water,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which,  * 

on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  the  bisulphide,  CaS,,  containing  water.  j 

•      I 
*  S«»  p.  306.  j 

t  Urahanfa  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  603.    For  other  methods,  see  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chomis- 

Uj,  i.  p.  WL  • 
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When  the  sulphur  is  in  excess,  and  the  boiling  long  continued,  a  penta- 
sulphide  is  generated :  hyposulphurous  acid  is  formed  as  usual  during 
these  reactions. 

Calcium  Phosphidb. — When  vapor  of  phosphorus  is  passed  over  frag- 
ments of  lime  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  a  chocolate-brown 
compound,  the  so-called  phosphuret  of  limey  is  produced.  This  substance  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  calcium  phosphide  and  pho5>phate.  When  thrown 
into  water  it  yields  spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide.  Ac- 
cording to  PauI  Th^nard,  the  calcium  phosphide  in  this  compnund  has  the 
composition  PgCa,.  In  contact  with  water  it  yields  liquid  hydrogen  phos- 
phide, PjH^  (p.  21G) : 

P,Ca,  +  20Hj  =  2CaO  -f  P^H^: 

and  the  greater  portion  of  this  liquid  phosphide  is  immediately  decomposed 
into  solid  and  gaseous  hydrogen  phosphide : 

6P,H^    =    P4H,    +     6PH3 
Liquid.  Sulld.  Qaseoua. 


Reactioru  of  the  Alkaline  Earih-metaU  in  solution,  —  Barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium  are  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  and  from  each 
other. 

Caustic  potathy  when  free  from  carbonate,  and  caustic  ammonia,  occasion 
no  precipitates  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  especially  of  the 
first  two,  the  hydrates  being  soluble  in  water. 

Alkaline  carbonates f  and  carbonate  0/  ammonia,  give  white  precipitates,  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  all  three. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  a  sulphate,  added  to  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  these  metals,  gives  an  immediate  white  precipitate  with  barium  salts; 
a  similar  precipitate  after  a  short  interval  with  strontium  salts;  and  occa- 
sions no  change  with  calcium  salta.  The  precipitates  with  barium  and 
strontium  salts  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Solution  of  calcium  sulphate  gives  an  instantaneous  cloud  with  barium 
salts,  and  one  with  strontium  salts  after  a  little  time.  Strontium  sulphate  is 
itself  sufficiently  soluble  to  occasion  turbidity  when  mixed  with  barium 
chloride. 

Lastly,  the  soluble  oxalates  give  a  white  precipitate  in  the  most  dilute 
solutions  of  calcium  salts,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hy- 
drochloric, or  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  This  is  an  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic test. 

The  chlorides  of  strontium  and  calcium  dissolved  in  alcohol  color  the  flame 
of  the  latter  red  or  purple:  barium  salts  communicate  to  the  flame  a  pale 
green  tint. 

Silicofluoric  add  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  barium  sal^,  none  with 
salts  of  strontium  or  calcium. 


GROUP  II.  — METALS  OF  THE  EARTHS. 

The  dyad  earth-metals  arc  beryllium,  thorinum,  yttrium,  erbium,  lan- 
thanum, and  didyinium.  With  these  it  will  be  convenient  10  describe  the 
tetradic  metals,  aluminium,  zirconum,  and  cerium ;  the  first  two  because 
their  oxides  are  of  decidedly  earthy  character:  in  fact,  alumina  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  an  earthy  oxide;  and  the  third  on  account  of 
its  constant  association  with  lanthanum  and  didymium. 
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ALTnCXHItTlL 
Atomic  weight,  27*4.     Symbol,  Al. 

This  metal  occurg  yery  abundantly  in  nature  in  the  state  of  silicate, 
in  felspar  and  its  associated  minerals;  also  in  the  various  modifications  of 
clay  thence  derived  It  was  first  isolated  by  \Yohler,  who  obtained  it  as  a 
gray  powder  by  decomposing  aluminium  chloride  with  potassium;  and  H. 
Sainte-Claire  Deville,  by  an  improved  process  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, hns  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  the  compact  form  and  on  the  manu- 
facturing Mcale.  The  process  consists  in  decomposing  the  double  chloride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium,  AI^CI^.  2NaCl,  by  heating  it  with  metallic  sodium, 
fluor-spar  or  cryolite  being  added  as  a  flux.  The  reduction  is  effected 
in  crucibles,  or  on  the  largo  scales  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
Sodium  is  used  as  the  reducing  agent  in  preference  to  potassium:  first, 
because  it  is  more  easily  prepared;  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  a  lower 
atomic  weight,  and,  consequently,  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  suffices  to  do  the 
same  aimount  of  chemical  work. 

Aluminium  is  also  prepared  directly  frorlt  cryolite  by  reduction  with 
Hodium,  but  the  metal  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  more  cpntaminated  with 
iron  and  silicium  than  that  prepared  by  Deville's  process 

Aluminium  is  remarkable  for  its  low  specific  gravity,  which  is  2*6:  it  is 
nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  is  capable  of  assuming  a  high  polish.  It  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate  apparatus  and  ornamental  articles. 
Some  of  the  alloys  of  aluminium  promise  to  become  more  generally  appli- 
cable, more  especially  the  alloy  with  copper,  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
similar  in  appearance  to  gold :  this  alloy  is  found  already  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  aluminium  bronie. 

Aluminium  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  trivalent,  one  atom  of  the  metal  being  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  ;  thus  the  chloride  is  Al'^'^^^Cl^.  the  oxide  XV ^^Jd^  &c.  Each  of 
these  compounds,  however,  contains  two  atoms  of  aluminium,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  the  aluminium  is  really  tetradic,  one  unit  of 
equivalency  in  each  atom  being  neutralized  by  one  unit  in  the  other ;  thus, 

AlCl, 
the  chloride  is    j  That  such  is  the  case  is  inferred  from  the  resem- 

AICI3 
blance  of  the  aluminium  compounds  to  the  ferric  and  chromic  compounds 
(p.  272). 

Aluminium  Chloride,  Al,Clf.  — This  compound  is  obtained  in  solution  by 
dissolving  alumina  or  aluminium  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  tho  so- 
lution, when  evaporated,  givfs  otl'  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaves  alumina. 
The  anhydrous  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  finely  divided  carbon  in  chlorine  gas. 

Pure  precipitated  alumina  is  dried  and  mixed  with  oil  and  lampblack,  and 
the  mixture,  after  being  strongly  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  is  intro- 
duced into  a  porcelain  tube  or  tubulated  earthen  retort  placed  in  a  furnace, 
and  connected  at  one  end  with  an  apparatus  for  evolving  chlorine,  and  at 
the  other  with  a  dry  receiver.  On  raising  the  heat  to  bright  redness,  and 
passing  chlorine  through  the  apparatus,  aluminium  chloride  distils  over, 
together  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  condenses  as  a  solid  mass  in  the  re- 
ceiver. 

A1,0,    +     C,    -f    CI,    =    AljCle    -h     3C0. 

Aluminium  chloride  is  a  transparent  waxy  substance,  having  a  crystal- 
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line  structure,  colorless  when  pure,  but  generally  exhibiting  a  yellow  color, 
due  periiapd  to  the  presence  of  iron.  It  boils  at  about  180°,  fumes  iu  the 
air,  and  smells  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  yery  deliques^cent,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water;  the  solution  when  left  to  evaporate  yields  the  hydrated 
chloride,  AI2CI0.I2OH,,  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  when  heated  are  resolved 
into  alumina  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aluminium  and  Sodium  Chloride,  A\fi\  2NaCl,  is  obtained  by  melting  to- 
gether the  component  chlorides  in  proper  proportions,  or  by  adding  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  mixture  of  alumina  and  char- 
coal used  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium  chloride,  igniting  the  mass  in 
chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  condensing  the  vapor  in  a  receiver.  It 
is  a  crystalline  mass,  less  deliquescent  than  aluminium  chloride,  and,  there- 
fore, more  convenient  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium. 

Aluminium  Fluobids,  Al^F^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  silicium 
fluoride  on  aluminium,  and  forms  cubic  crystals,  volatilizing  at  a  red  heat, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  resisting  the  action  of  all  acids. 

Aluminium  and  Sodium  Fluoride,  Al^F^-GNaF,  occurs  abundantly,  as  cryolite, 
at  Evigtok  in  Greenland,  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  excess  on  a  mixture  of  calcined  alumina  and  sodium  car- 
bonate. Cryolite. forms  quadratic  crystals,  colorless,  transparent,  softer 
than  felspar,  and  of  specific  gravity  2-96.  It  is  used,  as  already  mentioned, 
for  the  preparation  of  aluminium,  and  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
Boda  for  the  use  of  soap-boilers. 

Aluminium  Oxidb.  Alumina,  A1,0,.  —  This  substance  is  inferred  to  bo 
a  sesquioxide  from  its  isomorphism  with  ferric  oxide.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  alum  with  excess  of  ammonia,  by  which  an  extreme iy 
bulky,  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate  is  thrown  down. 
This  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  to  whiteness.  Thus  obtained,  alumina 
constitutes  a  white,  tasteless,  coherent  mass,  very  little  acted  upon  by  acids. 
It  is  fusible  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  mineral  called  corun' 
dum,  of  which  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  transparent  varieties,  consists  of 
nearly  pure  alumina  in  a  crystallized  state,  with  a  little  coloring  oxide: 
emery,  used  for  polishing  glass  and  metals,  is  a  coarse  variety  of  corundum. 
Alumina  is  a  very  feeble  base,  and  its  salts  have  often  an  acid  reaction. 

Aluminium  Hydrates.  —  Aluminium  forms  three  hydrates;  namely: 

Monohydrate    .        .     AlHO,      orAljOj.OH, 
Dihydrate      .         .         AlgH^Oj  or  A1,0,   20H, 
Trihidrate  .         .     Al,H,0,  or  AljO,.  80H,. 

The  monohydrate  is  found  native,  as  diatpore,  in  translucent  masses  which 
crumble  to  powder  when  heated,  and  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  at 
860°. 

The  trihydrate  is  the  ordinary  gelatinous  precipitate  obtained  by  treating 
solutions  of  aluminium-salts — alum,  for  exnmple  —  with  ammonia  or  nl- 
kaline  carbonates.  When  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  forms  a  soft  friable 
mass,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue  and  forms  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  but 
does  not  dissolve  in  that  liquid.  At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  parts  with  its 
water,  and  undergoes  a  very  great  contraction  of  volume.  It  dissolves 
with  great  facility  in  acids,  and  in  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  alumina  in  caustic  potash  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  potash  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  aluminium  trihydrate  is  then  deposited  in  white 
crystals,  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  acids. 

Aluminium  trihydrate  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  organic  matter, 
and  when  digested  in  solutions  of  vegetable  coloring-matter,  combines  with 
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and  carries  down  the  coloring  matter,  which  is  thus  removed  entirely  from 
the  liquid  if  the  alumina  is  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  pigments  called 
lakes  are  compounds  of  this  nature  The  fibre  of  cotton  impregnated  with 
alumina  acquires  the  same  power  of  reiaining  coloring  matters:  hence  the 
great  use  of  aluminous  salts  as  mordant t  to  produce  fast  colors. 

Aluminium  trihydrate  occurs  native  as  GibbsUe^  a  stalactitic,  translucent, 
fibrous  mineral,  easily  dissolved  by  acids. 

Dihydraie.  —  When  a  dilute  solution  of  aluminium  diacetate  is  exposed 
for  several  days  to  a  temperature  of  100°  in  a  close  vessel,  the  acetic  acid 
appears  to  be  set  free,  although  no  precipitation  of  alumina  takes  place. 
The  liquid  acquires  the  taste  of  acetic  acid,  and  if  afterwards  boiled  in  an 
open  vessel,  gives  off  nearly  the  whole  of  its  acetic  acid,  the  alumina  never- 
theless remaining  in  solution.  This  solution  is  coagulated  by  mineral  acids 
and  by  most  vegetable  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  decoctions  of  dye-woods. 
The  alumina  contained  in  it  is,  however,  no  longer  capable  of  acting  as  a 
mordant.  Its  coagulum  with  dye-woods  has  the  color  of  the  infusion,  but 
is  translucent  and  totally  different  from  the  dense  opaque  lakes  which 
ordinary  alumina  forms  with  the  same  coloring  matters.  On  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  at  100°,  the  alumina  remains  in  the  form  of  dihy- 
drate,  retaining  only  a  trace  of  acetic  acid.  In  this  state  it  is  insoluble  in 
the  stronger  acids,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  provided  it  hns  not  been  pre- 
viously coagulated  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  Boiling  potash  converts 
it  into  the  trihydrate.* 

Alummate$,  — The  hydrogen  in  aluminium  trihydrate  may  be  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  various  metals;  such  compounds  are  called 
aluminatet.  According  to  Fr4my,  a  solution  of  alumina  in  potash  slowly 
evaporated,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  deposits  granular  crystals  of  po- 
tassium aluminate,  Al^^'^KOy  or  Al^Og.OK,.  Similar  compounds  occur  na- 
tive ;  thus  Spinell  is  an  aluminate  of  magnesium,  AK^^^Mg^^O^ ;  Oahnite^  an 
aluminate  of  zinc,  AK^^^n^^O^. 

Aluminium  Sulphide.  A1^.  —  When  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide  is 
passed  over  alumina,  at  a  bright  red-heat,  a  glassy  melted  mass  remains, 
which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Aluminium  Sulphate,  (S0<), A1^^^,  .  180H,,  or  A1,0, .  SSO, .  1 80H, .  — 
Prepared  by  saturating  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  aluminium  hydrate,  and 
evaporating ;  or,  on  the  large  scale,  by  heating  clay  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  thin  pearly  plates,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water;  it  has  a 
sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  au  acid  reaction.  Heated  to  redness,  it  is 
decomposed,  leaving  pure  alumina.  Two  other  aluminium  sulphates,  with 
excess  of  base,  are  aUo  described,  one  of  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Aluminium  sulphate  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  ammonium,  and  the  other  alkali-roelals,  forming  double  salts  of  great 
interest,  the  alums.  Common  alum,  the  source  of  all  the  preparations  of 
alumina,  contains  (S04),AK^^K.120H,.  It  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large 
scale  from  a  kind  of  slaty  clay,  loaded  with  iron  bisulphide,  which  abounds 
in  certain  localities.  This  is  gently  roasted,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  in 
a  moistened  state ;  oxygen  is  absorbed ;  the  sulphur  becomes  acidified ;  fer- 
rous sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate  are  produced,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rated by  lixiviation  with  water.  The  solution  is  next  concentrated,  and 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  potassium  chloride,  which  decomposes  the  iron- 
salt,  forming  ferrous  chloride  and  potassium  sulphate:  the  latter  combines 
with  the  aluminium  sulphate  to  form  alum.     By  crystallization  the  alum  is 

^  Walter  Crnm,  Cliein.  So«.  Juarn.  tI.  225. 
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separated  from  the  highly  soluble  iron  chloride,  and  afterwards  easily  pa* 
rified  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  Other  methods  of  alum-making^ 
exist,  aud  are  sometimes  employed.  Pota»tsium-alum  crystallizes  in  colorless, 
transparent  octohedrons  which  often  exhibit  the  faces  of  the  cube.  It  has 
a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  dissolves  in  18 
parts  of  water  at  15  5^,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Exposed 
to  heat,  it  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous,  and  by  a  very  high  temperature  it 
is  decomposed.  The  crystals  have  little  tendency  to  change  in  the  air. 
Alum  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  preparing  skins,  dyeing,  &c. :  it  is  oc- 
casionally contaminated  with  iron  oxide,  which  interferes  with  some  of  its 
applications.  The  celebrated  Roman  alum,  made  from  alum-^ione,  a  fel- 
spathick  rock  altered  by  sulphurous  vapors,  was  once  much  prized  on  ac- 
count of  its  freedom  from  this  impurity.  A  mixture  of  dried  alum  and 
sugar,  carbonized  in  an  open  pan,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass 
flask,  contact  with  air  being  avoided,  furnishes  the  pyrophortu  of  Hwiberg^ 
which  ignites  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  almopphere.  The  essential 
ingredient  is,  in  all  probability,  finely  divided  potassium  sulphide. 

Sodium-alum^  in  which  sulphate  of  sodium  replaces  sulphate  of  potassium, 
has  a  form  and  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  salt  described:  it  is, 
however,  much  more  soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize. 

Ammonium-alum,  containing  NH^  instead  of  K.  very  closely  resembles 
common  potassium-alum,  having  the  same  figure,  appearance,  and  consti- 
tution, and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  as  that  substance.  It  is 
manufactured  for  commercial  use.  As  the  value  of  potassium  salts  is  con- 
tinually increiising,  ammonium-alum,  which  may  be  used  in  dyeing  with 
the  same  advantage  as  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  has  almost  en- 
tirely replaced  the  potassium-alum.  When  heated  to  redness,  ammoniuoi- 
alum  yields  pure  alumina. 

Csuium-alum,  (S0^)jAK^''Cs.l20H,,  and  Rubidium-alum,  (SOJ,Al^^^Rb. 
120 H,,  resemble  potassium  alum.  A  tilver  alum,  (S04),Al^^^Ag  12011,,  is 
formed  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  argentic  and  aluminium  sul- 
phates till  the  former  is  dissolved.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons, 
and  is  resolved  by  water  into  its  component  salts.  There  is  also  a  thallium 
alum,  (S04),AI^^^T1.120H,,  which  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons. 

Lastly,  there  are  alums  isomorphous  with  those  just  described,  in  which 
the  trivalent  aluminium  is  replaced  by  trivalent  iron,  chromium,  and  man- 
ganese: for  example,  potassio-ferric  sulphate  or  potassium  iron  alum,  (SO^), 
Fc'^-'K.120H,:  ammonio  chromic  mlphate,  (SOj,Cr^'^NH4.120H,.  These 
will  be  described  further  on. 

Few  other  aluminium  salts  present  especial  interest,  except  the  silicates; 
but  these  latter  are  of  great  importance.  Silicates  of  aluminium  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  number  of  crystallized  minerals,  among  which 
felspar,  by  reason  of  its  abundant  occurrence,  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
Granite,  porphyry,  trachyte,  and  other  ancient  unstratified  rocks,  consist 
in  great  part  of  this  mineral,  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances  by  no 
means  well  understood,  and  particularly  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  suffer  complete  decomposition,  becoming  converted  into  a  soft, 
friable  mass  of  earthy  matter.  This  is  the  origin  of  clay;  the  change  it- 
self is  seen  in  great  perfection  in  certain  districts  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, the  felspar  of  the  fine  white  granite  of  those  localities  being  often 
disintegrated  to  an  extraordinary  depth,  and  the  rock  altered  to  a  substance 
resembling  soft  mortar  By  washing,  this  finely  divided  matter  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  quartz  and  mica;  and  the  milk-like  liquid,  being  collected 
in  tanks  and  suffered  to  stand,  deposits  the  suspended  clay,  which  is  after- 
wards dried,  first  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  a  stove,  and  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  composition  assigned  to  unaltered  fel- 
spar is  SijOjAlK,  or  Si04.\lK.2SiO,,  or  6SiO,.  A1,0,.  K,0.     The  exact  nature 
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of  the  change  bj  whieh  felspar  passes  into  porcelain  clay  is  unknown,  al- 
though it  evidently  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  silica  and  alkali. 

When  the  decomposing  rock  contains  iron  oxide,  ihe  clay  produced  is 
colored.  The  different  varieties  of  shale  and  slate  result  from  the  altera- 
tion of  ancient  clay-beds,  apparently  in  many  instances  by  the  iu filtration 
of  water  hold.ng  silica  in  solution:  the  dark  appearance  of  some  of  these 
deposits  is  due  to  bituminous  matter. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confound  clay  with  alumina:  all  clays  are 
essentially  silicates  of  that  base ;  they  often  vary  a  good  deal  in  composi- 
tion. Dilute  acids  exert  little  action  on  these  compounds;  but  by  boiling 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  alumina  is  dissolved  out,  and  finely  divided  silica  lett 
behind.  Clays  containing  an  admixture  of  calcium  carbonate  AKfi  termed 
marlt,  and  are  recognized  by  effervescing  with  acids. 

A  basic  aluminium  silicate,  Al,0,.SiOy  is  found  crystallized,  constituting 
the  beautiful  mineral  called  cyaniie*  The  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  aluminium  silicates  with  other  silicates  are  almost  innumerable.  A 
sodium  felspar,  albite^  containing  that  metal  in  place  of  potassium,  is  known, 
and  there  are  two  somewhat  similar  lithium-compounds,  tpodumene  and  pe- 
ialite.  The  zeolitet  belong  to  this  class;  aruUdme,  nepheUnej  meiotype.  &c., 
are  double  silicates  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  with  water  of  crystallization. 
Slilbiie,  heulandile,  laumontite^  prehnite,  &c.,  consist  of  calcium  silicate  com- 
bined with  silicate  of  aluminium.  The  gamettty  axinite,  mieat  &c.,  have  a 
similar  compoHition,  but  are  anhydrous.  Iron  sesquioxide  is  very  often 
substituted  for  alumina  in  these  minerals. 


Salts  of  aluminium,  when  moistened  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  assume  a  characteristic  blue  color. 

Alamina,  when  in  solution,  is  distinguished  without  difficulty.  Caustic 
pottuh  and  9oda  occasion  white  gelatinous  precipitates  of  aluminium  hy- 
drate, freely  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia  produces  a  similar 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  the  hydrate,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  precipitates  are  insoluble  in  excess. 

Ammonium  eulphide  also  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  aluminium 
hydrate. 


BEBTLLIinc,  or  GLUCIHinC. 

f  Atomic  weight,  9-4.     Symbol,  Be. 

This  somewhat  rare  metal  occurs  as  a  silicate,  either  alone,  as  in  phena- 
cite,  or  associated  with  other  silicates,  os  beryl,  euclase,  leucophane,  hcl- 
Tite,  and  several  varieties  of  gadolinite ;  also  as  an  aluminate  in  chrysober vl 
or  cymophane. 

Metallic  beryllium  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  the  chloride  ov^r 
melted  sodium.  It  is  a  white  metal  of  specific  gravity  2*1 ;  it  may  be 
forged  and  rolled  into  sheets  like  gold:  it<f  melting  point  is  below  that  of 
silver.  It  does  not  decompose  water  at  the  boiling  heat.  Sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it.  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Beryllium  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds,  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  its  atomic  weight  and  equivalent  value.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
regarded  as  a  dyad,  like  calcium  nnd  mn cesium,  with  the  atomic  weight 
9*4.  its  chloride  beini;^  BeCl,,  its  oxide  BpO;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  tetrad, 
like  aluminium,  with  apparent  tri-equivalent  vnlue,  on  which  supposition 
its  chloride  ^ould  bo  Be.CU.  its  oxide  BeJ3.,  and  its  atomic  weight  14;  bu^ 
29  •    ' 
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the  former  view  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  most  in  aecordanoA  with  ob- 
served facts. 

Bebyllium  Chloride,  BeCl,,  is  formed  by  heating  the  metal  in  chlorine 
or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrocliloric  acid  on 
the  metal  or  its  oxide. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  beryllia  and  charcoal.  It  is  less  Tolatile  than  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, very  deliquescent,  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Beryllium  Oxidi.  Beryllia,  BeO.  —  This  earth  may  be  prepared  from 
beryl,  or  either  of  the  other  beryllium  silicates,  by  fusing  the  finely  pounded 
mineral  with  potassium  carbonate  or  quicklime;  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporating  to  dryness ;  then  moistening  the  resi- 
due with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treating  it  with  water,  whereby  every- 
thing is  dissolved  except  the  silica.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia  solution,  which  throws  down  a  bulky  precipitate  con- 
taining both  alumina  and  beryllia;  this  precipitate  is  well  washed,  and  the 
beryllia  is  dissolved  out  from  the  alumina  by  digestion  in  a  cold  strong  so- 
lution of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  on  boiling 
it,  beryllium  carbonate  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  which,  when  ignited, 
leaves  pure  beryllia. 

Beryllia  is  very  much  like  alumina  in  physical  characters,  and  further 
resembles  that  substance  in  being  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  or 
soda;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  alumina  by  its  solubility,  when  recently 
precipitated,  in  a  cold  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Beryllium  salts  have  a  sweet  taste,  whence  the  former  name  of  the  metal, 
gludnum  (from  /Avvik).  They  are  colorless,  and  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  aluminium  by  not  yielding  an  alum  with  potassium  sulphate,  nor  a  blue 
color  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  with  cobalt  nitrate;  also  by  their 
reaction  with  ammonium  carbonate. 


zntcoKixnc. 

Atomic  weight,  89*6.     Symbol,  Zr. 

This  is  a  tetrad  metal,  intermediate  in  many  of  its  properties  between 
aluminium  and  silicium.  Its  oxide,  zirconia,  was  first  obtained  by  Klap- 
roth,  in  1789,  from  zircon,  which  is  a  silicate  of  zirconium.  It  hns  since 
been  found  in  fcrguscnite,  eudialyte,  and  two  or  three  other  rare  minerals. 

Zirconium,  like  silicium.  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  states, 
amorphous,  crystalline,  and  graphitoidal.  The  amorphous  and  crystalline 
varieties  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  preparing 
the  corresponding  modifications  of  silicium;  graphitoidal  zirconium  was 
obtained,  by  Troost,  in  attempting  to  decompose  sodium  zirconate  with 
iron,  in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gray  color.  Amorphous  zirconium  when 
heated  in  the  air  takes  fire  at  a  heat  somewhat  below  redness,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  light,  forming  sirconia.  Crystalline  zirconium  forms  very 
hard  brittle  scales  resembling  antimony  in  color  and  lustre ;  it  burns  in  the 
air  only  at  the  heat  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  but  takes  fire  at  n  red 
heat  in  chlorine  gas.  Zirconium  is  but  little  attacked  by  the  ordinary 
acids;  but  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

ZiBOOKiUM  Oxide,  or  Zirconia,  ZrO^  is  prepared  by  strongly  igniting 
zircon  (zirconium  silicate)  with  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate.     The  silica  is  separated  f^oni 
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the  fdsed  mftss  bj  hydrochloric  acid,  as  described  in  the  case  of  beryllia ; 
the  resulting  solution  is  treated  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  zirconia 
generally  mixed  with  ferric  oxide;  the  precipitate  is  rediss^oWed  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  solution  is  boiled  with  excess  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  continues  to  escape,  whereby  pure  zirconia  is 
precipit-ated,  the  whole  of  the  iron  remaining  in  the  solution.  Zirconia 
thus  obtained  forms  a  white  powder  or  hard  lumps  of  specific  gravity  4-35 
to  4*9.  By  fusing  it  with  borax  in  a  pottery  furnace  and  dissolving  out 
the  soluble  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid,  zirconia  is  obtained  in  small  quad- 
ratic prisms,  isomnrphous  with  the  native  oxides  of  tin  and  titanium. 

Zirconium  hydrates  are  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  zir- 
conium salt  with  ammonia;  the  precipitate  contains  ZrH,0.  =  Zr02.0HM 
or  ZrH^O^  =  ZrO,.20H2,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  urieu. 

Zirconia  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid.  After  ignition  it  is  insolublo 
in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric  and  very  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  but  the 
hydrate  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  the  zirconium  saltA ;  the  normal 
sulphate  has  the  composition  (S04)2Zr**,  or  SOg-ZrO,. 

Compounds  of  zirconia  with  the  stronger  bases,  called  zireonatet,  are  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  zirconium  salt  with  potash  or  soda,  or  by  igniting 
sirconia  with  an  alkaline  hydrate.  Po/atMum  ztreona/^  dissolves  completely 
in  water.  Three  todium  girconate*  have  been  formed,  containing  ZrO|Na|  = 
ZrO,.ONa, ;  Zr04Na^  =  ZrO,.20Na, ;  and  Zr,0„Na,  =  8ZrO,  ONa,. 

ZiacoNiiTX  Fluobidi,  ZrF^. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
zirconia,  or  the  hydrate,  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  or  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
by  igniting  sirconia  with  ammonium  and  hydrogen  fluoride  (p.  276)  till  all 
the  ammonium  fluoride  is  driven  off.  It  unites  with  other  metallic  fluorides, 
forming  double  salts,  called  zircojluoride*  or  fluozireonafes,  which  are  isomer- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  silicofluorides,  stannofluorides,  and  titano- 
fluorides,  and  are  mostly  represented  by  the  formulas 

4MF.ZrF4;     SMF.ZrF^;    2MF.ZrF4;     MF.ZrF^, 

in  which  M  denotes  a  monad  metal.     The  sodium  salt,  however,  has  the 
composition  5NaF.8ZrF4. 


THORIinnt,  or  THORItTX. 

Atomic  weight,  115*76.     Symbol,  Th. 

This  very  rare  metal  was  discovered  in  1828  by  Berzelius,  in  thorite,  a 
mineral  from  the  Norwegian  island  Lovon,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  silicate. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  euxenite,  pyrochlore,  and  a  few  other  minerals, 
all  very  scarce. 

Metallic  thorinum  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  potassium 
or  sodium,  as  a  gray  powder,  which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  pressure, 
and  has  a  density  of  7*60  to  7*9.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  water,  dissolves  easily 
in  nitric,  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  alkulies. 

Thorinum  forms  but  one  class  o^  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  is  bivalent. 

Thohinum  Oxide,  or  Tbobina,  ThO,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  thorite 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  separating  the  silica  in  the  usual  way,  treating  the 
filtered  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  separate  lead  and  tin,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  thorina  by  ammonia,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  uranium.  To  get  rid  of  these,  the  precipi- 
tate is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hot  saturated  solution  is 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  neutral  potassium  sulphate.     The  thorinum  is 
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thereby  precipitated  as  thorinum  and  potassium  sulphate ;  and  from  the 
solution" of  this  salt  in  hot  water,  the  thorinum  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate, 
which,  on  ignition,  yields  pure  thorina. 

Thorina  is  white,  and  very  heavy,  its  specific  gravity  being  9.402.  After 
ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  dissolves  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid  ouly  aft«r  prolonged  heating.  The  hydrate  precipi- 
tated from  thorinum  salts  by  alkalies  dissolves  easily  in  acids. 

Thorikum  Chlobidb,  ThCl,.  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of 
thorina  and  charcoal  in  chlorine  gas,  sublimes  in  white  shining  crystals. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Thorinum  Sulphate,  SO^Th'^,  crystallizes  with  various  quantities  of 
water,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  its  solution  is  evaporated. 
Thorinum  and jwiassium  sttlphatey  (S04)j,Th^^K,.  OH,,  separates  as  a  crystalline 
powder  when  a  crust  of  potassium  sulphate  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
thorinum  sulphate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  solution  of  potassium  sulphate. 


CEBIUX.  —  LANTHAOTK. — DIDTXHTX. 
Ce  s  92.  — La  =  92-8. —Di  =  96. 

These  three  metals  occur  together  as  silicates  in  the  Swedish  mineral 
ccrite,  also  in  allanilc,  orthite,  and  a  few  others;  and  as  phosphates  in 
monazite,  edwardsite,  and  crvptolite,  a  mineral  occurring  disseminated 
through  apatite  and  through  certain  cobalt  ores. 

Cerium  was  discovered  in  1808  by  Klaproth,  and  by  Hisinger  and  Ber- 
zolius,  who  obtained  ii  in  the  form  of  oxide  from  cerile.  This  mineral  is 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  silica 
being  separated,  and  the  cerium,  together  with  iron  and  other  metals,  dis- 
solving as  chloride.  On  treating  the  acid  solution  thus  obtained  with  oxalic 
acid,  cerium  oxalate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which, 
when  ignited,  leaves  a  brown  oxide.  The  product  thus  obtained  was  for 
some  time  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  cerium ;  but  in  1889  and 
1841,  Mosander*  showed  that  it  contained  the  oxides  of  two  other  metals, 
which  he  designated  as  /an/Aanumf  and  didymium,^ 

Cerium  oxide  may  be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium  by  treating  the  crude  brown  oxide  above  mentioned,  first  with  dilute 
a'ld  then  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  gradually  removes  the  whole  of  the 
lanthanum  and  didymium  oxides. 

The  separation  of  these  two  oxides  one  from  the  other  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  can  be  effected  only  by  successive  crystallisation  of  their  sul- 
phates. If  the  lanthanum  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  solution  of 
the  mixed  sulphates  has  only  a  faint  amethyst  tinge,  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to 
lender  the  sulphates  anhydrous.  The  residue  thus  obtained  is  then  to  be 
added  by  small  portions  to  ice-cold  water,  in  which  it  dissolves  easily,  and 
the  resulting  solution  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  about  40°.  Lanthanum  sul- 
phate then  crystallizes  out,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  didymium, 
and  may  be  further  purified  by  repeating  the  whole  process.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  didymium  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  liquid  has  a 

*  PoggendorlTi  Aniwlen,  x\y\.  048;  zlvli.  207 ;  Ivi.  S04.  X  From  H^im,  tvlna. 

t  From  XapOdwVf  to  lie  hid. 
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decided  rose  color,  separation  may  be  effected  by  leaving  the  acid  solution 
in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two.  Didymium  sulphate  then  separates  in 
large  rhombohedral  crystals. 

Metallic  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are  obtained  by  reducing 
the  chlorides  with  sodium,  in  the  form  of  gray  powderi<,  which  decompose 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dissolve  rapidly  in  dilute  acids  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Cerium  forms  three  series  of  compounds :  the  eerotu  eompoundsj  in  which  it 
is  bivalent,  e,  ^.,  CeCl,.  CeO,  €0804;  the  eerie  compounder  in  which  it  is  ap> 
parently  trivalent,  but  really  quadrivalent,  like  the  ferric  salt,  e  g,,  cerio 

CeF, 
fluoride,  Ce.Ff  ss    I        ;  and  the  eeroeo-eerie  compounds,  of  intermediate 

CeF, 
composition,  and,  perhaps,  consisting  of  compounds  of  the  other  two,  0.  y., 
ceroso-oeric  oxide,  Ce,04  =  CeO.Ce,Of 

Ceroua  oxide,  CeO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  carb^^nate  or  oxalate  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  as  a  grayisii-blue  powder,  quickly  converted  into 
oeroso-ceric  oxide  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  salts  are  colorless.  The 
eulphate,  S04Ce,  crystallizes  with  various  quantities  of  water,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  deposited.  Cerium  and  potassium  sulphate^ 
(SO^)fieK^  separates  as  a  white  powder  on  immersing  solid  potassium  sul* 
phate  in  a  solution  of  a  oerous  salt.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potasHium  sulphate.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  salt  affords  the  means  of  separating  ceriuni  from  most  other 
metals. 

The  only  oeric  compounds  actually  known  are  the  fluoride,  Ce^F,,  already 
mentioned,  which  may  be  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  likewise 
occurs  native  as  fluoeerite,  and  an  oxyfluoride,  Ce4Ff03,  occurring  as  fiuo- 
cerine  at  Finnbo,  in  Sweden. 

0  =  Ce  % 

Ceroso-^eric  oxide,*  Ce,  O4.  or         Ce        ,   analogous  in  composition    to 

I  >0 
0»Ce 
ferrosoferric  or  magnetic  iron  oxide,  is  produced  when  cerous  hydrate, 
carbonate,  or  nitrate  is  ignited  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  yellowish-white, 
acquires  a  deep  orange-red  color  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  original 
tint  on  cooling.  It  is  not  converted  into  a  higher  order  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen.  Ceroso-ceric  hf/drale^  Ce304.30H,,  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
into  aqueous  potash  in  which  cerous  hydrate  is  suspended,  is  a  bright- 
yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
forming  yellow  solutions  of  ceroso-cerio  salts ;  and  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  colorless  cerous  chloride. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  first, 
brown-red  crystals  of  the  salt,  (S0^),Ce5.  18  aq..  or  8S04Ce'''.  (S04),Ce''%. 
18  aq  ,  and  afterwards  a  yellow  indi^iinctly  crystalline  salt,  containing 
804Ce'^  (S04),Ce^^^, .  18  aq.f 

All  ceroso  eerie  compounds,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give 
off  chlorine,  and  are  reduced  to  the  corresponding  cerous  compounds;  thus: 

Ce,04       4-       8HC1       =       8CeCl,       +       40H,     +     Cl^ 
CenMO-Mric  oxide.  Cerous  chloride. 

•  A  fieoquloxlde,  CftsOg.  Is  commonly  wld  to  exiiit,  and  in  dwlin»ated  m  eerie  oxide,  but  there 
is  no  pniof  ot  Its  existence;  neither  are  luiy  salts  of  analoKons  compoeitioo  known  with  cer 
ta:nty. 

t  The  nymbol  aq.  (abbreviation  of  or/ua)  is  often  used  to  denote  water  of  cry  stall  ixation. 
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Lanthanum  is  bivalent,  forming  only  one  set  of  compoands.  Tiz.  LaCl^ 
LaO,  LaSO^.  There  is,  however,  a  higher  oxide,  the  compoeition  of  which 
is  not  exactly  known.  Lanthanum  salts  are  colorless ;  their  solutions  yield, 
with  alkalies,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  hydrate,  LaH^O^  or  LaO. OH,, 
which,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  white  anhydrous  monoxide.  Both  the  hy- 
drate and  the  anhydrous  oxide  disHolve  easily  in  acids  LatUhanum  tulphate 
forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  containing  804La .  SOHg.  Lanthanum  and 
potoBsium  sulphate,  (804)2LaK2,  is  formed,  on  mixing  the  solution  of  a  lan- 
thanum salt  with  potassium  sulphate,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
resembling  the  corresponding  cerium  salt. 

Didymium  is  also  bivalent ;  its  salts  are  rose-colored,  and  their  solutions 
give,  with  alkalies,  a  pale  rose-colored  precipitate  of  the  hydrate,  DiH,Oy 
which,  when  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  leaves  the  anhydrous  monoxide, 
DiO,  in  white,  hard  lumps.  When,  however,  the  hydrate,  nitrate,  carbon- 
ate, or  oxalate  of  didymium  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  not 
very  strongly,  a  dark-brown  peroxide  is  left,  containing  from  0*8  to  0-9  per 
cent,  oxygen  more  than  the  monoxide.  This,  when  treated  with  acids, 
dissolves  readily,  giving  off  oxygen    and  yielding  a  salt  of  the  monoxide. 

Didymium  tulphate  separates  from  an  acid  solution,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  well-defined  rhorobohedrnl  crystals,  exhibiting  numerous 
secondary  faces,  and  containing  SSO^Di .  8  nq. :  they  are  isomorphous  with 
the  similarly  constituted  sulphates  of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  cadmium.  The 
sulphate  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  a  solution  saturated 
in  the  cold  deposit's,  when  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  a  crystalline  powder 
containing  SO^Di  •  2  aq. 

Didymium  and  potassium  sulphate,  (SO^)JDiK^  resembles  the  lanthanum 
salt. 

Solutions  of  didymium  salts  exhibit  a  well-marked  absorption  spectrum,* 
containing  two  black  lines  inclosing  a  very  bright  space.  One  of  these 
black  lines  is  in  the  yellow,  ^mediately  following  Fraunhofer's  line  D; 
the  other  is  situated  between  £  and  b.  These  characters  can  be  distinctly 
recognized  in  a  solution  half  an  inch  deep,  containing  only  0  01  per  cent, 
of  didymium  salt.  Lanthanum  salts  do  not  exhibit  an  absorption  spectrum 
(Gladstone). 


YTTEIUK  AHB  ESBIXJM. 

Y=r61-7.     Eb  =  112-6. 


These  metals  exist  as  silicates  in  the  gadolinite  or  ytterbite  of  Ytterby  in 
Sweden, -and  in  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  A  third  metal,  called  teibium, 
has  also  been  supposed  to  be  associated  with  them ;  but  recent  experiments, 
especially  those  of  Bahr  and  Bunsen,f  have  thrown  very  great  doubt  upon 
its  existence. 

To  obtain  the  earths,  yttria  and  erbia,  in  the  separate  state,  gadolinite 
is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  separated  from  the 
silica  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  the  oxalates  of  erbium 
and  yttrium,  together  with  those  of  calcium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didy- 
mium. These  oxalates  are  converted  into  nitrates;  the  solution  is  treated 
with  excess  of  solid  potassium  sulphate,  to  separate  the  cerium  metals; 
the  erbium  and  yttrium,  which  still  remain  in  solution,  are  again  precipi- 
tated by  oxalic  acid;  and  the  same  treatment  is  repeated,  till  the  solution 
of  '.he  mixed  earths,  when  examined  by  the  spectral  apparatus,  no  longer 
exhibits  the  absorption  bands  characteristic  of  didymium.     To  separate 

*  S«e  Li«HT,  p.  90.  f  Ana.  Cti.  Pharni.  cxxxrii.  1. 
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the  erbia  and  yttria,  they  are  again  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid.  The  oxa- 
lates are  converted  into  nitrates,  and  the  nitrates  of  erbium  and  yttrium 
are  separated  by  a  series  of  fractional  crystallizations,  the  erbium  salt 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  and  crystallizing  out  first ;  but  the  pro- 
cess requires  attention  to  a  number  of  details,  which  cannot  be  here  de- 
scribed.'*^ 

Metallic  erbium  has  not  been  isolated.  Yttrium  (containing  erbium) 
was  obtained  by  Berzelius,  as  a  blackish-gray  powder,  by  igniting  yttrium 
chloride  with  potassium. 

Erbia,  Eb^^O,  obtained  by  ignition  of  erbium  nitrate  or  oxalate,  has  a 
faint  rose  color.  It  does  not  melt  at  the  strongest  white  heat,  but  aggre- 
gates to  a  spongy  mass,  glowing  with  an  intense  ffreen  light,  which,  Avhcn 
examined  by  the  spectroscope,  exhibits  a  continuous  spectrum  intersected 
by  a  number  of  bright  bands.  Solutions  of  erbium-salts,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  an  absorption-spectrum  exhibiting  dark  bands,  and  the  points 
of  maximum  inUnsiiy  of  the  light  bands  in  the  emission'Speetrum  of  glowing  erbia 
eoineide  exdetlg  in  position  with  the  points  of  greatest  darkness  in  the  absorption- 
spectrum.  The  position  of  these  bands  is  totally  different  from  those  in  the 
emission  and  absorption-spectra  of  didymium.f 

Erbium  salts  have  a  rose-red  color,  deeper  in  the  hydrafted  than  in  the 
anhydrous  state ;  they  have  an  acid  reaction  and  sweet  astringent  taste. 
The  sulphate^  SSO^Eb^^ .  8aq.,  forms  light  rose-colored  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphates  of  yttrium  and  didymium. 

Yttria,  Y^^O,  is  a  soft,  nearly  white  powder,  which  when  ignited  glows 
with  a  pure  white  light,  and  yields  a  spectrum  not  containing  any  bright 
bands,  like  that  of  erbia.  It  does  not  unite  directly  with  water,  but  is 
precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by  alkalies,  from  solutions  of  yttrium-salts.  It 
dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
forming  colorless  solutions,  which  do  not  exhibit  an  absorption-spectrum. 

Yttrium  sulphate,  SSO^Y^^.  8aq.,  forms  small  colorless  crystals. 


Reactions  of  the  Earth-MetaU. 

1.  All  these  metals  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  ammonium 
sulphide,  as  hydrates,  not  as  bulphides.  They  are  not  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

2.  The  hydrates  of  aluminium  and  beryllium  are  soluble  in  eausiie  pot- 
ash; those  of  the  other  earth-metals  are  insoluble. 

8.  Beryllium  hydrate  dissolves  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  is  precipitated,  as  carbonate,  on  boiling.  Aluminium  hydrate 
is  insoluble  in  ammonium  carbonate  (see  further,  p.  887). 

4.  Of  the  earth-metals  whose  hydrates  are  insoluble  in  potash, — namely, 
zirconium,  thorinura,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  erbium,  and  yttrium, 
—  zirconium  and  thorinum  may  be  precipitated  as  hyposulphites  by  boiling 
the  solution  with  sodium  ht/posuiphite,  the  other  metals  remaining  in  solution. 
The  precipitate  when  ignited  leaves  pure  airconia  or  thorina,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two. 

5.  Zirconium  and  thorinum  may  be  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
means  of  ammonium  oxalate,  which,  when  added  in  excess,  precipitates  the 
thorinum  as  oxalate,  and  leaves  the  zirconium  in  solution. 

6.  Cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are  separated  from  yttrium  and 
erbium  by  adding  an  excess  of  potassium  sulphate,  which  throws  down  the 

•  See  Watte'it  DIctinnAry  ofCh^mlBtrj,  toI  t.  p.  721. 

t  The  |Nip4*r  by  TUhr  ami  Biineen.  above  referred  to,  Is  Accompanied  by  exact  diagrams  of  the 
erbium  and  didymium  Apectnu 
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cerium  metals,  leaving  yttrium  and  erbium  in  solution;  to  insure  complete 
precipitation,  the  soluiiou  must  be  left  in  contact  for  some  time  with  a 
piece  of  solid  potassium  sulphate 

Cerium  may  be  separated  from  lanthanum  and  didymium,  as  already 
observed,  by  treating  the  mixed  oxides  several  times  with  nitric  acid  (p. 
840).  Another  method  is  to  boil  the  mixed  oxides  (the  cerium  being  in 
the  state  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide)  with  solution  of  tal-ammomae.  The  lantha- 
num and  didymium  then  gradually  dissolve,  as  chlorides,  while  the  cerium 
remains  as  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  A  third  method  is  to  precipitate  the  solu- 
tion of  the  three  metals  with  excess  of  potash,  and  pass  chlorine  in  excess 
through  the  solution  and  precipitate;  the  cerium  is  then  separated  as 
bright-yellow  ceroso-ceric  hydrate,  while  the  lanthanum  and  didymium 
redissolve  as  chlorides.  This  reaction  serves  to  detect  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  cerium  mixed  with  the  other  two  metals.  Cerium  is  further  distin- 
guished by  the  light-yellow  color  of  anhydrous  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  and  by 
the  reaction  of  its  compounds  when  fused  before  the  bloW-pipe  with  borax 
or  phosphorus  salt,  the  glass  thus  formed  being  deep-red  while  hot,  and 
becoming  colorless  on  cooling.  Didymium  is  distinguished  by  the  dark- 
brown  color  of  its  higher  oxide;  by  the  pale  rose-color  which  its  salts 
impart  to  a  bead  of  borax  or  phosphorus  salt ;  and  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  absorption  spectrum  (p.  842). 

The  methods  of  separating  lanthanum  from  didymium,  and  yttrium  from 
erbium  —  imperfect  at  the  best —  have  been  already  noticed. 

MANUFACTTTRE  OF  GLASS,  PORCELAIN,  AND  EARTHENWARE. 

GlaM. — Glass  is  a  mixture  of  various  insoluble  silicates  with  excess  of 
silica,  altogether  destitute  of  crystalline  structure;  the  simple  silicates, 
formed  by  fusing  the  bases  with  silicic  acid  in  equivalent  proportions,  very 
often  crystallize,  which  happens  also  with  the  greater  number  of  the  natural 
silicates  included  among  the  earthy  minerals.  Compounds  identical  with 
some  of  these  are  also  occasionally  formed  in  artificinl  processes,  where 
large  masses  of  melted  glassy  matter  are  suffered  to  cool  slowly.  The 
alkaline  silicates,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
a  large  quantity  of  silica. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  met  with  in  commerce  —  namely, 
glass  composed  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lime,  and  glass  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  lead  silicate;  croitn  and  plate  fflatt  belong  to  the  former  di- 
vision ;  flint  glas9^  and  the  material  of  artificial  gems,  to  the  latter.  The 
lead  promotes  fusibility,  and  confers  also  density  and  lustre.  Common 
green  bottle-glass  contains  no  lead,  but  much  silicate  of  iron,  derived  from 
the  impure  materials.  The  principle  of  the  glass  manufacture  is  very  sim- 
ple. Silica,  in  the  shape  of  sand,  is  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  slaked  lime  or  lead  oxide ;  at  a  high  temperature,  fusion  and 
combination  occur,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  Glauber's  salt  mixed 
with  charcoal  is  sometimes  substituted  for  soda.  When  the  melted  mass 
has  become  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  air-bubbles,  it  is  left  to  cool  until 
it  assumes  the  peculiar  tenacious  condition  proper  for  working. 

The  operation  of  fusion  is  conducted  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory 
fire-clay,  which  in  the  case  of  lead-glass  are  covered  by  a  dome  at  the  top, 
and  have  an  opening  at  the  side,  by  which  the  materials  are  introduced, 
and  the  melted  glass  withdrawn.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
the  sand,  which  must  be  quite  white  and  free  from  iron  oxide.  Red  lead, 
one  of  the  higher  oxides,  is  preferred  to  litharge,  although  immediately 
reduced  to  monoxide  by  the  heat,  the  liberated  oxygen  serving  to  de.«lroy 
any  combustible  matter  that  might  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  crucible, 
and  stain  the  glass  by  reducing  a  portion  of  the  lead.    Polaith  gives  a  better 
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glass  than  soda,  although  the  latter  is  rerj  generally  employed,  from  its 
lower  price.  A  certain  proportion  of  broken  and  waste  glass  of  the  same 
kind  is  always  added  to  the  other  materials. 

Articles  of  blown  glass  are  thus  made :  The  workman  begins  by  collecting 
a  proper  quantity  of  soft  pasty  glass  at  the  end  of  his  blowpipe^  nn  iron 
tube  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  mouthpiece  of  wood;  he 
then  begins  blowing,  by  Avbich  the  lump  is  expanded  into  a  kind  of  flask, 
susceptible  of  hsTing  its  form  modified  by  the  position  in  which  it  is  held, 
and  the  velocity  of  rotation  continually  given  to  the  iron  tube.  If  an  open- 
mouthed  vessel  is  to  be  made,  an  iron  rod,  called  a  pantil  or  puntil^  is  dipped 
into  the  glass  pot  and  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  to  which  it  thus 
serves  as  a  handle,  the  blowpipe  being  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
cold  iron  to  the  neck.  The  vessel  is  then  re-heated  at  a  hole  left  for  the 
purpose  in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  the  aperture  enlarged,  and  the 
vessel  otherwise  altered  in  figure  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools,  until 
completed.  It  is  then  det-ached,  and  carried  to  the  annealing  oven,  where 
it  undergoes  slow  and  gradual  cooling  during  many  hours,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  obviate  the  excessive  brittleness  always  exhibited  by  glass  which 
has  been  quickly  cooled.  The  large  circular  tablet  of  crown  glass  are  made  by 
a  very  curious  process  of  this  kind :  the  globular  flask  at  first  produced, 
transferred  from  the  blowpipe  to  the  pontil,  is  suddenly  made  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  flat  disc  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rapid  rotatory  move- 
ment given  to  the  rod.  Plate  glass  is  cast  upon  a  flat  metal  table,  and,  after 
very  careful  annealing,  ground  true  and  polished  by  suitable  machinery. 
Tubes  are  made  by  rapidly  drawing  out  a  hollow  cylinder ;  and  from  these 
a  great  variety  of  usefiil  small  apparatus  may  be  constructed  with  the  help 
of  a  lamp  and  blowpipe,  or,  still  better,  the  bellows-table  of  the  barometer- 
maker.  Small  tubes  may  be  bent  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas  jet, 
and  cut  with  .great  esse  by  a  file,  a  scratch  being  made,  and  the  two  por- 
tions pulled  or  broken  asunder  in  a  way  easily  learned  by  a  few  trials. 

Specimens  of  the  two  chief  varieties  of  glass  gave  the  following  results 
on  analysis : 


BohcmiAD  plate  glus  (excellent).* 

Silica  .         .     600 

Potassium  oxide    .         25 '0 
Lime  .         .         .     12*5 


97  o 


Eogltah  flint  glaM.t 
Silica        .         .        .     61-98 
Potassium  oxide   .  18*77 

Lead  oxide        .        .     88-28 


98-98 


Thedifficultly  fusible  white  Bohemian  tube,  so  valuable  in  organic  analysis, 
has  been  found  to  contain,  in  100  parts : 

Silica 72-80 

Lime,  with  trace  of  alumina        .  9*68 

Magnesia -40 

Potassium  oxide 16-80 

Traces  of  manganese,  &c.,  and  loss        .        .  -32 

Different  colors  are  often  communicated  to  glass  by  metallic  oxides. 
Thus,  oxide  of  cobalt  gives  deep  blue;  oxide  of  manganese,  amethyst; 
cuprous  oxide,  ruby-red ;  cupric  oxide,  green ;  the  oxides  of  iron,  dull  green 
or  brown,  &c.  These  are  either  added  to  the  melted  contents  of  the  glass- 
pot,  in  which  they  dissolve,  or  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate  or  other  object,  which  is  then  reheated,  until  fusion  of  the 
coloring  matter  occurs :  such  is  the  practice  of  enamelling  and  glass-paint- 


•  Mltacherlich,  Lehrbnch,  11. 187. 
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ing.     An  opaque  white  appearance  is  given  by  oxide  of  tin;  the  enamel 
of  watch-faces  is  thus  prepared. 

When  silica  is  melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  or  sodium  car< 
bonate,  and  the  product  treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  yield- 
ing a  solution  from  which  acids  precipitate  gelatinous  silica.  This  is  the 
soluble  glass  of  Professor  Fuchs :  its  solution  has  been  used  for  rendering 
muslin  and  other  fabrics  of  cotton  or  linen  less  combustible,  for  making 
artificial  stone,  and  preserving  natural  stone  from  decay,  and  for  a  peculiar 
style  of  mural  painting  called  stereochromi/.* 

Porcelain  and  Earthenware.  —  The  plasticity  of  natural  days,  and  their 
hardening  when  exposed  to  heat,  are  properties  which  suggested  in  very 
early  times  their  application  to  the  making  of  vessels  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  daily  life :  there  are  few  branches  of  industry  of  higher  antiquity 
than  that  exercised  by  the  potter. 

True  porcelain  is  distinguished  from  earthenware  by  very  obTious  char- 
acters.   In  porcelain  the  body  of  the  ware  is  very  compact  and  translucent, 
and  breaks  with  a  conchoidnl  fracture,  symptomatic  of  a  commencement  of 
fusion.     The  glaze,  too,  applied  for  giving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  is 
closely  adherent,  and,  in  fact,  graduates  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.     In  earthenware,  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  is  open 
and  earthy,  and  the  glaze  detachable  with  greater  or  less  facility.     The 
compact  and  partly  glassy  character  of  porcelain  is  the  result  of  the  admix- 
ture with  the  clny  of  a  small  portion  of  some  substance  which  is  fusible  at 
the  temperature  to  which  the  ware  is  exposed  when  baked  or  fired,  and 
being  absorbed  by  the  more  infusible  portion,  binds  the  whole  into  a  solid 
ma«s  on  cooling:  such  substances  are  found  in  felspar,  and  in  a  small 
admixture  of  calcic  or  alkaline  silicate.     The  clny  employed  in  porcelain- 
making  is  always  directly  derived  from  decomposed  felspar,  none  of  the 
clays  of  the  secondary  strata  being  pure  enough  for  the  purpose:  it  must 
be  white,  and  free  from  iron  oxide.    To  diminish  the  contraction  which  this 
substance  undergoes  in  the  fire,  a  quantity  of  finely  divided  silica,  carefully 
prepared  by  crushing  and  grinding  calcined  flints  or  chert,   is  added, 
together  with  a  proper  proportion  of  felspar  or  other  fusible  material,  also 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.     The  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  effect  per- 
fect uniformity  of  mixture,  and  to   avoid  the  introduction  of  particles  of 
grit,  or  other  foreign  bodies.     The  ware  itself  is  fashioned  either  on  the 
potter's  wheel  —  a  kind  of  vertical  lathe  —  or  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
ftnd  dried  first  in  the  air,  afterwards  by  artificial  heat,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely hardened  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.     The  porous 
biscuit  is  now  fit  to  receive  its  glaze,  which  may  be  either  ground  felspar,  or 
a  mixture  of  gypsum,  silica,  and  a  little  porcelain  clay,  diffused  through 
water.    The  piece  is  dipped  for  a  moment  into  this  mixture,  and  withdrawn  ; 
the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  and  the  powder  remains  evenly  spread 
upon  its  surface ;  it  is  once  more  dried,  and,  lastly,  fired  at  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature. 

The  porcelain-furnace  is  a  circular  structure  of  masonry,  having. several 
fireplaces,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Dry  wood  or  coal  is  con- 
sumed as  fuel,  and  its  flame  directed  into  the  interior,  and  made  to  circu- 
late around  and  among  the  earthen  cases,  or  seggars,  in  which  the  articles 
to  be  fired  are  packed.  Many  hours  are  required  for  this  operation,  which 
must  be  very  carefully  managed.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  when 
the  furnace  has  completely  cooled,  the  oontents  are  removed  in  a  finished 
state,  so  far  as  regards  the  ware. 

The  ornamental  part,  consisting  />f  gilding  and  painting  in  enamel,  has 
yet  to  be  executed :  after  wliich  the  pieces  are  again  heated,  in  order  to  flUx 
the  colors.     The  operation  has  sometimes  to  be  repeated  more  than  once. 

*  Soe  Richardson  and  Watt8*8  Chemical  Technology,  toI.  i.  part  It.  pp.  00-104. 
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The  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  Europe  is  of  modern  origin :  the  Chi- 
nese bare  possessed  the  art  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  their  ware  is,  in  some  re^:pect8,  altogether  unequalled.  The  materials 
employed  by  them  are  known  to  be  kaolin^  or  decomposed  felspar  ;  petuntzty 
or  quartz  reduced  to  ^ne  powder ;  and  the  ashes  of  fern,  which  contain 
potassium  carbonate. 

Stoneware,  —  This  is  a  coarse  kind  of  porcelain,  made  from  clay  contain- 
ing oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  lime,  to  which  it  owes  its  partial  fusibility. 
The  glazing  is  performed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  heated  furnace: 
this  is  volatilized,  and  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  silica  of  the 
ware  and  of  the  vapor  of  water  always  present ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda 
are  produced,  the  latter  forming  a  silicate,  which  fuses  over  the  surface  of 
the  ware,  nnd  gives  a  thin,  but  excellent  glaie. 

Earthenware.  —  The  finest  kind  of  earthenware  is  made  from  a  white  sec- 
ondary clay,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  silica.  The  articles  are 
thoroughly  dried  and  fired ;  after  which  they  are  dipped  into  a  readily 
fusible  glaze  mixture,  of  which  lead  oxide  is  usually  an  important  ingre- 
dient, and,  when  dry,  re-heated  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  latter.  The 
whole  process  is  much  easier  of  execution  than  the  making  of  porcelain, 
and  demands  less  care.  The  ornamental  designs  in  blue  and  other  colors, 
so  common  upon  plates  and  household  articles,  are  printed  upon  paper  in 
.enamel  pigment  mixed  with  oil,  and  transferred,  while  still  wet,  to  the 
ungUzed  ware.  When  the  ink  becomes  dry,  the  paper  is  washed  off,  and 
the  glazing  completed. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  whitish 
opaque  glaze,  which  contains  the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin;  such  glaie  is  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  is  dangerous  for  culinary  vessels. 

Crucibles,  when  of  good  quality,  are  very  valuable  to  the  practical 
chemist.  They  are  made  of  clay  free  from  lime,  mixed  with  sand  or 
ground  ware  of  the  same  description.  The  Hessian  and  Cornish  crucibles 
are  among  the  best.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose;  and  powdered  coke  has  been  also  used  with 
the  earth :  such  crucibles  bear  rapid  changes  of  temperature  with  impunity. 


GROUP  III. 

MAOVESnrM. 

Atomic  weight,  24.     Symbol,  Mg. 

This  metal  was  formerly  classed  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
but  it  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  zinc  by  its  properties  in  the  free 
state,  as  well  as  by  the  volatility  of  its  chloride,  the  solubility  of  its  sul- 
phate, and  the  isomorphism  of  several  of  its  compounds  with  the  analo- 
gously constituted  compounds  of  zinc. 

Magnesium  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  hydrate,  carbonate,  borate, 
phosphate,  sulphate,  and  nitrate,  sometimes  in  the  solid  state,  sometimes 
dissolved  in  mineral  waters :  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite,  which  forms 
entire  mountain  masses,  is  a  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  Magne- 
sium also  occurs  as  silicate,  combined  with  other  silicates,  in  a  variety  of 
minerals,  as  steatite,  hornblende,  augite,  talc,  &c. ;  also  as  aluminate  in 
spinelle  and  zeilanite.  It  likewise  occurs  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, chiefiy  as  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  in  combination  with  organic 
acids. 

Metallic  magnesium  is  prepared : 

1.  By  the  electrolysis  of  fused  magnesium  chloride,  or,  better,  of  a  mix- 
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ture  of  4  znoleoules  of  magnesium  chloride  and  8  molecules  of  potassium 
chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  convenient  way  of 
effecting  the  reduction  is  to  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  common  clay  tobacco-pip« 
oyer  an  Argand  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  the  negative  pole  being  an  iron 
wire  passed  up  the  pipe-stem,  and  the  positive  pole  a  piece  of  gas-coke, 
just  touching  the  surface  of  the  fused  chlorides.  Ou  passing  tbe  current 
of  a  battery  of  ten  Buusen's  cells  through  the  arrangement,  the  magnesium 
collects  round  the  extremity  of  the  iron  wire  (Matthiessen). 

2.  Magnesium  may  be  prepared  in  much  larger  quantity  by  reducing 
magnesium  chloride,  or  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sodium  or 
potassium,  with  metallic  sodium.  The  double  chloride  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving magnesium  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
fusing  the  residue.  This  product,  heated  with  sodium  in  a  wrought-iron 
crucible,  yields  metallic  magnesium,  containing  certain  impurities,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  distillation.  This  process  is  now  carried  out  on 
the  manufacturing  scale,  and  the  magnesium  is  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
formed  into  riband  for  burning.'*^ 

Magnesium  is  a  brilliant  metal,  almost  as  white  as  silver,  somewhat  more 
brittle  at  common  temperatures,  but  malleable  at  a  heat  a  little  below  red- 
ness. Its  specific  gravity  is  1'74.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at 
nearly  the  same  temperature  as  sine.  It 'retains  its  lustre  in  dry  air,  but  in 
moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  magnesia. 

Magnesium  in  the  form  of  wire  or  riband  takes  fire  at  a  red  heat,  burning 
with  a  dazzling  bluish-white  light.  The  flame  of  a  candle  or  spirit-lamp 
is  sufficient  to  inflame  it,  but  to  insure  continuous  combustion  the  metal 
must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  flame.  For  this  purpose  lamps  are  con- 
structed, provided  with  a  mechanism  which  continually  pushes  three  or 
more  magnesium  wires  into  a  small  spirit-flame. 

The  magnesium  flame  produces  a  continuous  spectrum,  containing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  more  refrangible  rays :  hence  it  is  well  adapted  for 
photography,  and  has,  indeed,  been  used  for  taking  photographs,  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  or  in  places  where  sunlight  cannot  penetrate,  as  in 
caves  or  subterranean  apartments. 

Magnesium  Chlobidb,  MgCl,. — When  magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  magnesium  chloride  and  water  are  produced ; 
but  when  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  last  portions  of  water 
are  retained  with  such  obstinacy,  that  decomposition  of  the  water  is  brought 
about  by  the  concurring  attractions  of  magnesium  for  oxygen,  and  of  chlor- 
ine  for  hydrogen ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  magnesia  remains. 
If,  iiowever,  sal-ammoniac,  potassium  chloride,  or  sodium  chloride  is  present, 
a  double  salt  is  produced,  which  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  the  chloride  is  to  divide  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  two  equal  portions,  to  neutralize  one  with  magnesia,  and  the  other 
with  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia:  to  mix  these  polutions,  evaporate 
them  to  dryness,  and  then  expose  the  salt  to  a  red  heat  in  a  loosely  covered 
porcelain  crucible.  Sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  and  magnesium  chloride  in  a 
fused  state  remains;  the  latter  is  poured  out  upon  a  clean  stone,  and  when 
cold  transferred  to  a  well  Rtopped  bottle. 

The  chloride  so  obtained  is  white  and  crystalline.  It  is  very  deliquescent 
and  highly  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  cannot  again  be  recovered  by 
evaporation,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  When  long  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  melted  state,  it  is  converted  into  magnesia.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

*  For  details  of  the  manafiM:tarlug  process,  see  Richardson  and  Watts*s  Chemical  Teehndogj, 
vol.  i.  pt.  V.  pp.  836-339. 
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Maokesium  Oxide,  or  Magnesia,  MgO.  —  This  oxide  is  easily  prepared 
by  exposing  the  mayneaia  alba  of  pharmacy,  which  is  a  hydro-carbonate,  to 
a  full  red  heat  in  an  earthen  or  platinum  crucible.  It  forms  a  soft,  white 
powder,  which  slowly  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  tbe  air,  and 
unites  quietly  with  water  to  a  liydrate  which  possesses  a  feeble  degree  of 
solubility,  requiring  about  oOOO  parts  of  water  at  15.5°  and  3<),000  parts  at 
100°.  The  alkalinity  of  magnesia  can  only  be  observed  by  placing  a  small 
portion  in  a  moistened  state  upon  test-paper;  it  neutralizes  acids,  however, 
in  the  most  complete  manner.     It  is  infusible. 

Magnesium  sulphide  is  formed  by  passing  vapor  of  carbon  sulphide  over 
magnesia,  in  capsules  of  coke,  at  a  strong  red  heat. 

Maqkemum  Sclphate;  Epsom  Salt;  SO^Mg.TOII,.  —  This  salt  occurs 
in  sea-water,  and  in  that  of  many  mineral  springs,  and  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  by  acting  on  magnesian  limestone  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  separating  the  magnesium  sulphate  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  slightly  soluble  calcium  sulphate  by  filtration.  The  crystals  are  de- 
rived from  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  they  are  soluble  in  an  equ.il  weight  of 
wat?r  at  15*5®,  and  in  a  still  smaller  quantity  at  100®.  The  salt  has  a 
nauseous  bitter  taste,  and,  like  many  other  neutral  salts,  possesses  pur- 
gative properties.  When  it  is  exposed  to  heat,  6  molecules  of  water 
readily  pass  olF,  the  seventh  being  energetically  retained.  Magnesium  sul- 
phate forms  beautiful  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  which  contain  6  molecules  of  crystallixation-watcr,  their  for- 
mula being  (SOJ^Mg^^Kj .  60H,.  and  (S04),Mg^^(NH4)j,.  (iOH,.  These  salts 
are  isomorphous,  and  form  monoclinio  crystals. 

Magnesium  Carbonate.  —  The  neutral  carbonate^  CO^Mg  or  CO,.MgO,  oc- 
curs native  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  resembling  those  of  calc-spar,  im- 
bedded in  talc  slate:  a  soft  earthy  variety  is  sometimes  met  with. 

When  magnesia  alba  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  small  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited, 
consisting  of  trihydrated  magnesium  carbonate,  CO,Mg.  SOU,. 

The  magnesia  alba  itself,  although  often  called  carbonate  of  magnesium, 
is  not  so  ill  n^ality ;  it  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  with  hydrate.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  the  latter  being  kept  in  slight  excess,  boiling  the 
whole  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  much  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  well  washing  the  precipitate  so  produced.  If  the  solution  be  very 
dilute,  the  magnesia  alba  is  exceedingly  light  and  bulky;  if  otherwise,  it  is 
denser.  The  composition  of  this  precipitate  is  not  perfectly  constant.  In 
most  cases  it  contains  4C03Mg.MgH202. 6011,. 

Maguesia  alba  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  cold. 

Magnesium  Phosphate,  PO^Mg^^H .  7011,.  —  This  salt  separates  in  small 
colorless  prismatic  crystals  when  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate  are  mixed  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time.  According 
to  Graham,  it  is  soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water.  Magnesium 
phosphate  exists  in  the  grain  of  the  cereals,  and  can  be  detected  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  beer. 

Magnesium  and  Ammonium  Phosphate,  P04Mg^^(NHJ  .SOH,.  —  When 
ammonia  or  its  carbonate  i»  mixed  with  a  magnesium  salt,  and  a  soluble 
phosphate  is  added,  a  crystalline  precipitate  having  the  above  composition, 
subsides,  immediately  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  nnd  after  some 
time  if  very  dilute :  in  the  latter  case,  the  precipitation  is  promoted  by 
stirring.     This  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble 
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in  saline  and  ammoniacal  liquids.  When  heated,  it  gives  oflf  water  and 
ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  moffnenum  pf/ropkosphattf  PjO^Mg, : 

2P0,Mg(NH,)  =  PAMg,  +  OH,    +     2NH,. 

At  a  strong  red-heat  it  fuses  to  a  white  enamel-like  mass.  Magnesium  and 
ammonium  phosphate  sometimes  form  a  urinary  calculus,  and  occur  also 
in  guano. 

In  practical  analysis,  magnesium  is  often  separated  from  solutions  by 
bringing  it  into  this  state.  The  liquid,  free  from  alumina,  lime,  &c.,  is 
mixed  with  sodium  phosphate  and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  gently  healed 
for  a  short  time.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  after  which  it  is  dried,  ig- 
nited to  redness,  and  weighed.  The  proportion  of  magnesia  is  then  easily 
calculated. 

Magnesium  Silicates.  —  The  following  natural  compounds  belong  to  this 
class :  CkrytolUe^  SiO^Mg,  =  SiO,.2MgO,  a  crystallized  mineral,  sometimes 
employed  for  ornamental  purposes:  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is  commonly 
replaced  by  ferrous  oxide,  which  communicates  a  green  color.  Meerschaum. 
^SiOgMg  SiOj  =  3SiO,.2MgO,  a  soft,  sectile  mineral,  from  which  pipe-bowls 
are  made.  Talc,  4Si0,Mg.SiO2.  f  aq.  (called  MltcUUe  when  massive),  is  a  ^oft, 
white  sectile,  transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  used  as  fire-stones  for 
furnaces  and  stoves,  and  in  thin  plates  for  glazing  lanterns,  &c. ;  also  in 
the  state  of  powder  for  diminishing  friction.  Soapstone^  also  called  steatite, 
is  a  silicate  of  magnesium  and  aluminium  of  somewhat  variable  composition. 
Serpentine  is  a  combination  of  silicate  and  hydrate  of  magnesium.  Jadcy  an 
exceedingly  hnrd  stone,  brought  from  New  Zealand,  is  a  silicate  of  magne- 
sium and  aluminium:  its  green  color  is<lue  to  chromium.  Augite  and  horn- 
blende  are  essentially  double  salts  of  silicic  acid,  magnesia,  and  lime,  in 
which  the  mag^nesia  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  its  isomorphous  substitute, 
ferrous  oxide. 


Magnesium  salts  are  isomorphous  with  zinc  salts,  ferrous  salts,  cupric 
salts,  cobalt  salts,  and  nickel  salts,  &c. ;  they  are  usually  colorless,  and  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  following  characters :  —  A  gelatinous  white  preci- 
pitate with  catutic  alkalies,  including  ammonia^  insoluble  in  excess,  but 
soluble  in  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  white  precipitate  with  potassium 
and  sodium  carbonates,  but  none  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  cold.  A 
white  crystalline  precipitate  with  soluble  phosphates^  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  ammonia. 


znrc. 

Atomic  weight,  66.     Symbol,  Zn. 

Zinc  is  a  somewhat  abundant  metal :  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
silicate,  and  sulphide,  associated  with  lead  ores  in  many  districts,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent;  large  supplies  are  obtained  from  Silesia,  and 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen.  The  native  carbonate,  or  calamine,  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  zinc  ores,  and  is  preferred  for  th^  extraction  of 
the  metal:  it  is  first  roasted  to  expel  water  and  carbonic  acid,  then  mixed 
with  fragments  of  coke  or  charcoal,  and  distilled  at  a  full  red  heat  in  a 
large  earthen  retort;  cnrbon  monoxide  escapes,  while  the  reduced  metal 
volatilizes  and  is  condensed  by  suitable  means,  generally  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  arsenic. 
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Zino  is  a  bluish- white  metal,  which  slowly  tarnishes  in  the  air;  it  has  a 
lamellar,  crystalline  structure,  a  density  varying  from  &S  to  7-2,  and  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  brittle.  Between  120^  and  150^  C.  (248® — 
800®  F.)  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  or  hammered 
without  danger  of  fracture;  and.  what  is  very  remarkable,  after  such 
treatment,  it  retains  its  malleability  when  cold;  the  sheet-zinc  of  commerce 
is  thus  made.  At  210®  C.  (410®  F.)  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  At  412®  C.  (7/8®  F.)  it  melts:  al  a  bright  red  heat  it  boils 
and  Tolatilises,  and,  if  air  be  admitted,  burns  with  a  splendid  greenish 
light,  generating  the  oxide.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  zino  very  readily:  it  is 
constantly  employed  in  this  manner  for  prepaiing  hydrogen  gas. 

Zinc  is  a  dyad  metal,  forming  only  one  class  of  compounds. 

Zino  Chlobidb.  ZnCl,,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  metallic  zino  in 
chlorine:  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  zinc  filings  and  corrosive  sublimate; 
or,  more  easily,  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  nearly 
white,  translucent,  fusible  substance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  very  deliquescent  A  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  bath  for  obtaining  a  gpraduated  heat  above  100®.  Zinc  chlorido 
unites  with  sal-ammoniac  and  potassium  chloride  to  double  salts:  the 
former  of  these,  made  by  dissolving  zino  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
adding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  is  very  useful  in  tinning 
and  soft-soldering  copper  and  iron. 

Zinc  Oxide,  ZnO,  is  a  strong  base,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
magnesium  salts.  It  is  prepared  either  by  burning  zinc  in  atmospheric 
air,  or  by  heating  the  carbonate  to  redness.  Zinc  oxide  is  a  white,  taste- 
less powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  acids.  When  heated 
it  is  yellow,  but  turns  white  again  on  cooling.  It  is  getting  into  use  as  a 
substitute  for  white  lead.  To  prepare  zinc-white  on  a  large  scale,  metallic 
zinc  is  volatilized  in  large  earthen  muffles,  whence  the  zinc  vapor  passes 
into  a  small  receiver  {au4rite)y  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  current  of 
air  and  is  oxidized.  The  zinc  oxide  thus  formed  passes  immediately  into 
a  condensing  chamber  divided  into  several  compartments  by  cloths  sus- 
pended within  it. 

Zinc  Sitlphatb,  S04Zn.70H,,  commonly  called  white  vitriol, — This  salt 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  magnesium  sulphate :  it  is 
prepared  either  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or,  more 
economically,  by  roasting  the  native  sulphide,  or  blende^  which,  by  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  becomes  in  great  part  converted  into  sulphate.  The  altered 
mineral  is  thrown  hot  into  water,  and  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
clear  solution.  Zinc  sulphate  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  and  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  emetic.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  2J  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  Crystals  containing  6  molecules  of 
water  have  been  observed.  Zinc  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sul- 
phates of  potassium  and  ammonium,  namely,  (SO.)2ZnK2.  GOH,,  and  (SO^), 
Zn(NH4),.60H,,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Zing  Carbonate,  CO^Zn,  is  found  native ;  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
by  mixing  solutions  of  zinc  and  of  alkaline  carbonates,  is  a  combination  of 
carbonate  and  hydrate.     When  heated  to  redness,  it  yields  pure  zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  Sulphide,  ZnS,  occurs  native  as  blende,  in  regular  tetrahedrons, 
dodecahedrons,  and  other  monometric  forms,  and  of  various  colors,  from 
white  or  yellow  to  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  degree  of  purity:  it  is 
a  valuable  ore  of  zinc.  A  variety  called  bUick  Jack  occurs  somewhat  abun- 
dantly in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall.    A  hydrated  tulphide^  ZnS. 
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OH,,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide  to 
the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt. 


Zinc  salts  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters:  —  Caustic potaah 
and  soda  give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrate,  freely  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkali.  Ammonia  behaves  iu  the  same  manner ;  an  excess  redissolves  the 
precipitate  instantly.  Potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  give  white  precipi- 
tates, insoluble  in  excess.  Ammonium  carbonate  gives  also  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  white 
precipitate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  causes  no  change  in  zinc  solutions  containing 
free  mineral  acids;  but  in  neutral  solutions,  or  with  zinc  salts  of  organic 
acids,  such  as  the  acetate,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  Ammonium  sul- 
phide throws  down  white  sulphide  of  zinc,  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 
The  formation  of  this  precipitate  in  a  solution  containing  excess  of  caustic 
alkali,  serves  to  distinguish  zinc  from  all  other  metals. 

All  zinc  compounds,  heated  on  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
inner  blowpipe  flame,  give  an  incrustation  of  line  oxide,  which  is  yellow 
while  hot,  but  becomes  white  in  cooling.  If  this  inorustAtion  be  moistened 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  ai}d  strongly  heated  in  the  outer 
flame,  a  fine  green  color  is  produced. 


The  applications  of  metallic  zinc  to  the  purpo!«es  of  roofing,  the  con- 
struction of  water-channels,  &c.,  are  well  known;  it  is  suflSciently  durable, 
but  inferior  in  this  respect  to  copper.  It  is  much  used  also  for  protecting 
iron  and  copper  from  oxidation  when  immersed  in  saline  solutionn,  such  as 
sea-water,  or  exposed  to  damp  air.  This  it  docs  by  forming  an  electric 
circuit,  in  which  it  acts  as  the  positive  or  more  oxidablc  metnl  (p.  249). 
Galvanized  iron  consists  of  iron  having  its  surface  coated  with  zinc. 


CABVUTX. 

Atomic  weight,  112.     Symbol,  Cd. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Stromeyer,  and  by  Hermann:  it 
accompanies  the  ores  of  zinc,  especially  those  occurring  in  Silesia,  and, 
being  more  volatile  than  that  substance,  rises  first  in  vnpor  when  the  cala- 
mine is  subjected  to  distillation  with  charcoal.  Cadmium  resembles  tin  in 
color,  but  is  somewhat  harder :  it  is  very  malleable,  has  a  density  of  8*7, 
melts  below  :260°  C.  (600®  F.),  and  is  nearly  as  volatile  as  mercury.  It 
tarnishes  but  little  in  the  air,  but,  when  strongly  heated,  burns.  Dilute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  act  but  little  on  this  metal  in  the  cold ; 
nitric  acid  is  its  best  solvent. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  cadmium  is  8*94  compared  with  air  as 
unity,  or  66'8  compared  with  hydrogen,  which  latter  number  does  not  diflfer 
greatly  from  the  half  of  112.  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal:  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  atom  of  cadmium  in  the  state  of  vapor  occupies  twice  the 
space  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  (see  p.  229). 

Cadmium,  like  zinc,  is  dyadic,  and  forms  but  one  series  of  compounds. 

CADMirM  OxiPE,  CdO. — This  oxide  maybe  prepared  by  igniting  either 
the  carbonate  or  the  nitrate:  in  the  former  case  it  has  a  pale-brown  color, 
and  in  the  latter  a  much  darker  tint,  and  forms  octohedral  microscopic 
crystals.     Cadmium  oxide  is  infusible:  it  dissolves  in  acids,  producing  a 
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series  of  colorless  smlts :  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  turns 
white. 

Cadmium  Sulphatk.  SO^Cd .  40H,,  is  easily  obtained  by  dissoWing  the 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very  soluble  in  wator,  and 
forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  which 
contain  respectively  (SOJ^CdK, .  COM,  and  (S04),Cd(NHJ  .  60H,. 

Cadmium  Chloride,  CdCI,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  crystallixing  in  small 
four-sided  prisms. 

Cadmium  Sulphide  is  a  very  characteristic  compound,  of  a  bright-yellow 
color,  forming  microscopic  crystals,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride.  This  compound  is  used  as  a  yellow  coloring 
matter,  of  great  beauty  and  permanence.     It  occurs  native  as  greenockitt. 


The  salts  of  cadmium  are  thus  distinguished:  —  Fixed  caustic  alkalies 
give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  excess.  Atn- 
monia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  excess.  The 
^ed  alkaline  earbonate»,  and  ammonia  carbonate,  throw  down  white  cadmium 
carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  precipitant.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and 
am7n4mium  sulphide  precipitate  the  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium. 


GROUP  IV. 

COPPSB. 

Atomic  weight,  68-5.    Symbol,  Cu  (Cupmm). 

Copper  is  a  metal  of  great  value  in  the  arts ;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
metallic  state,  crystallized  in  octohedrons,  or  more  frequently  in  dodeca- 
hedrons, but  is  more  abundant  in  the  form  of  red  oxide,  and  in  that  of 
sulphide  combined  with  sulphide  of  iron,  as  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper 
pyrites.  Large  quantities  of  the  latter  substance  are  annually  obtained 
from  the  Cornish  mines,  and  taken  to  South  Wales  for  reduction,  which  is 
effected  by  a  somewhat  complex  process.  The  principle  of  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  made  intelligible.  The  ore  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  by  which  much  of  the  iron  sulphide  is  converted  into  oxide,  while 
the  copper  sulphide  remains  unaltered.  The  product  of  this  operation  is 
then  strongly  heated  with  siliceous  sand;  the  latter  combines  with  the  iron 
oxide  to  a  fusible  slay,  and  separates  from  the  heavier  copper-compound. 
When  the  iron  has,  by  a  repetition  of  these  processes,  been  got  rid  of, 
the  copper  sulphide  begins  to  decompose  in  the  flame-furnace,  losing  its 
sulphur  and  absorbing  oxygen :  the  temperature  is  then  raised  sufficiently 
t«>  reduce  the  oxide  thus  produced,  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
The  last  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  thrusting  into  the  melted  metal 
a  pole  of  birch-wood,  the  object  of  which  is  probably  to  reduce  a  little  re- 
maining oxide  by  the  combustible  gases  thus  generated.  Large  quantities 
of  extremely  valuable  ore,  chiefly  carbonate  and  red  oxide,  have  lately  been 
obUined  from  South  Australia  and  Chile. 

Copper  has  a  well-known  yellowish-red  color,  a  specific  gravity  of  8-96, 
and  is  very  malleable  and  ductile :  it  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity ;  it  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  seems  to  be  slightly  volatile 
at  a  very  high  temperature  Copper  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air;  ex- 
posed to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  strongly  adherent 
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green  crust,  oonsisting  in  a  great  measure  of  carbonate.  Heated  to  redness 
in  ihe  air,  it  is  quickly  oxidixed,  becoming  covered  with  a  black  scale. 
Dilute  sulphuHc  and  hydrochloric  acids  scarcely  act  upon  copper;  boiling 
oil  of  yitriol  attacks  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide ;  nitric  acid, 
even  dilute,  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Copper  is  a  dyad  metal,  its  most  stable  compounds,  the  cupric  compounds, 
containing  1  atom  of  the  metal  combined  with  2  atoms  of  a  univalent, 
or  I  atom  of  a  bivalent  negative  radical,  e.^.,  Cu^^Clj,  Cu'^Oj  Cu^^(N03)2, 
Cu^'SO^,  &c.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  capable  of  taking  up  another 
atom  of  copper,  and  forming  compounds,  called  atprotu  compounds,  in  which 

CuCl 
the  copper  is  apparently  univalent ;   thus  cuprous  chloride,  Cu^CIg  =r  |       ; 

Cu>^  CuCl 


cuprous  oxide,  CUjO  =  I       J>0.    These  compounds  are  very  unstable,  be- 

Cu-^"^ 
ing  easily  converted  into  cupric  compounds  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents, 

CoppEB  Chlorides.  —  Cupric  chloride,  CuCl,,  is  most  easily  prepared  by 
dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  green 
solution  thence  resulting.  It  forms  green  crystals,  CuClj.20H,,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol:  it  colors  the  ^ame  of  the  latter  green. 
When  gently  heated,  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  and  becomes 
yellowish-brown ;  at  a  high  temperature  it  loses  half  its  chlorine  and  be- 
comes converted  into  cuprous  chloride.  The  latter  is  a  white  fusible  sub- 
stance, but  little  soluble  in  water,  and  prone  to  oxidation:  it  is  formed 
when  copper-filings  or  copper-leaf  are  put  into  chlorine  gas ;  also  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  or  other  cupric  salt  with  stannous 
chloride : 


2CuCl, 

+ 

SnCl, 

CUjCl, 

+ 

SnCl^ 

Cupric 

Stat.nons 

CnprouB 

StHnnic 

chloride. 

chloride. 

chloride. 

chloride. 

A  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  vessel  containing  air, 
becomes  covered  with  white  tetrahedrons  of  cuprous  chloride.  This  com- 
pound dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  which 
gradually  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  hydraUd  cupric  oxychlortde,  CuCl^.  SCuH^O,,  occurs  native  as  atacamite. 
Both  the  chlorides  of  copper  form  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali-metals. 

CtipRors  Hydride,  Cu^Hg. — ^When  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  islieated 
to  about  70*^,  with  hypophosphorous  acid,  this  compound  is  deposited  as  a 
yellow  precipitate  which  soon  turns  red-brown.  It  gives  off  hydrogen  when 
heated,  t-akes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  nnd  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into 
cuprous  chloride,  with  evolution  of  a  double  quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  acid 
giving  up  its  hydrogen  as  well  as  the  copper  hydride : 

Cu,H,    +    2HC1    =     CujCl,    -f     2Hjr 

This  reaction  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  two  atoms  of 
the  same  element  to  form  a  molecule  (see  page  282). 

Copper  Oxides.  — Two  oxides  of  copper  are  known,  corresponding  to  the 
chlorides;  and  a  very  unstable  dioxide  or  peroxide,  CuO.^,  is  said  to  be 
formed,  as  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
on  cupric  hydrate. 

Copper  Monoxide,  Cupric  oxide,  or  Black  oxide  of  copper,  CuO,  is  prepared 
by  calcining  metallic  copper  at  a  red-heat,  with  full  exposure  to  air,  or 
more  conveniently,  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  which  suffers  com- 
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plete  deeompoBition.  Cuprio  salts  mixed  with  caustic  alkali  in  excess,  yield 
a  bulky  pale-blue  precipitate  of  bydrated  cupric  oxide,  or  cuprio  hydrate, 
CuHgO,  or  CuO.OH,,  which,  when  the  whole  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point, 
becomes  converted  into  a  heavy  dark-brown  powder :  this  also  is  anhydrous 
oxide  of  copper,  the  hydrate  suffering  decomposition,  even  in  contact  with 
water.  The  oxide  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  is  perfectly  black  and 
rery  dense.  Cuprio  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  a  series  of  very 
important  salis,  isomorphous  with  magnesium  salts. 

Cuprous  oxide,  Cu^O,  also  called  Red  oxide  and  Suboxide  of  copper.  —  This 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  covered  crucible  a  mixture  of  5  part^i 
of  black  oxide  and  4  parts  of  fine  copper-filings;  or  by  adding  grape-sugar 
to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  then  putting  in  an  excess  of  caustio 
potash ;  the  blue  solution,  heated  to  ebullition,  is  reduced  by  ihe  sugar,  and 
deposits  cuprous  oxide.  This  oxide  often  occurs  in  beautiful  transparent 
ruby -red  crystals,  associated  with  other  ores  of  copper,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  the  same  state  by  artificial  means.  It  communicates  to  glass  a  magnifi- 
cent red  tint,  while  that  given  by  the  cupric  oxide  is  green. 

Cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride,  from  which  that  compound  is  precipitated  on  dilu- 
tion with  water.  Most  oxygen-acids,  namely,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic, 
oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  decompose  cuprous  oxide,  forming  cuprio 
8alt«,  and  separating  metallic  copper;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  cupric 
nitrate.  Hence  there  are  but  few  cuprous  oxygen-salts,  none  indeed  except- 
ing the  sulphites  and  certain  double  sulphites  formed  by  mixing  a  cuprio 
solution  with  the  sulphite  of  an  alkali-metal,  e.y.,  ammonlo- cuprous  sul- 
phite, SOjCu^(NH^). 

CuPBic  Sulphate,  SO4CU  .  60 H J. — This  beautiful  salt,  commonly  called 
blue  vitriol^  is  prepared  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  or, 
at  less  expense,  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide.  It  forms  large  blue  crystals, 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water;  when  heated 
to  100°  C.  (212*='  F.)  it  readily  loses  four  molecules  of  crystallization-water; 
but  the  fifth  is  retained  with  great  pertinacity,  and  is  expelled  only  at  a  low 
red  heat.  At  a  very  high  temperature,  cupric  sulphate  is  entirely  converted 
into  cupric  oxide,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen.  Cupric 
sulphate  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  of  ammonium,  form- 
ing pale-blue  salta,  (S04)20uKg.60H,  and  (S04),Cu(NHj,.  tiOHy  isomor- 
phous with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Cuprio  Nitrate,  (K03)2Cu.30H,,  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  nitric  acid;  it  forms  deep -blue  crystals,  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 
It  is  highly  corrosive.     An  insoluble  basic  nitrate  is  known;  it  is  green. 

Cuprio  Carbonates. — When  sodium  carbonate  is  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  the  precipitate  is  at  first  pale-blue  and  floc- 
culent,  but  by  warming  it  becomes  sandy,  and  assumes  a  green  tint;  in 
this  state  it  contains  COsCn.CuMgOg-f-aq.  This  substance  is  prepared  as  a 
pigment.  The  beautiful  mineral  malachite  has  a  similar  composition,  but 
contains  no  water  of  crystallization,  its  composition  being  CO^Cu  CuH^O.. 
Another  natural  compound,  called  azurite,  not  yet  artificially  imitated, 
occurs  in  large  transparent  crystals  of  the  most  intense  blue:  it  contains 
2C0jCu  CuHjOj.  Verdiler,  made  by  decomposing  cupric  nitrate  with  chalk, 
is  said,  however,  to  have  a  somewhat  similar  composition. 

Cupric  Arsenite  is  a  bright-green  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mix- 
ing the  solutions  of  a  cupric  salt  with  an  alkaline  arsenite. 

Copper  Sulphides. — There  are  two  well-defined  copper  sulphides,  anal- 
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ogous  ia  composition  to  the  oxides,  and  four  others,  containing  larger 
proportions  of  sulphur,  but  of  less  defined  constitution ;  these  latter  are 
precipitated  from  solutions  of  cupric  salts  by  potassium  pentasulphide. 

Cuprie  Sulphide^  CuS,  occurs  native  as  indiffo  copper  or  eovelUn,  in  soft 
bluish-bliick  hexagoual  plates  and  spheroidal  masses,  and  is  produced  arti- 
ficially by  precipitating  cupric  salts  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Cuprous  Sulphide^  Gu^S,  occurs  native  as  eopptr-glanee  or  redruthite,  in 
lead -gray  hexagoual  prisms,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system;  it  is  pro- 
duced artificially  by  the  combustion  of  copper-foil  in  sulphur  vapor,  by 
igniting  cupric  oxide  with  sulphur,  and  by  other  methods.  It  is  a  power- 
ful sulphur-base,  uniting  with  the  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bis- 
muth, to  form  several  natural  minerals.  The  several  varieties  of  fahl-ore, 
or  tetrahedrite,  consist  of  cuprous  sulphantimonite  or  sulpharsenite,  in 
which  fhe  copper  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  iron, 
zinc,  silver,  and  mercury.  The  important  ore,  called  copper-pyritea,  is  a 
cuproso-ferric  sulphide,  Cu^Fe^^^S^  or  Cu^S.Fe^S,,  occurring  in  tetrahedral 
crystals  of  the  quadratic  system,  or  in  irregular  masses.  Another  species 
of  copper  and  iron  sulphide,  containing  various  proportions  of  the  two 
metals,  occurs  native,  Sks  purple  copper  or  erubeeciie^  in  cubes,  octohedrons, 
and  other  monometric  forms. 

Ammoniacal  Copper  Compounds. — The  chlorides,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
other  i!>alts  of  copper,  unite  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  form- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  crystalline  compounds  of  blue  or  green  color,  some 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  metallammoniums  (p.  315).  Thus, 
cupric  chloride  forms  with  ammonia,  the  compounds,  2NH3.CUCI,,  4NH,. 
CuCl^  and  6NH,.CuCl,,  the  first  of  which  may  be  formulated  as  cupro- 
diammonium  chloride,  (N2HgCu^^)Cl2.  Cupric  sulphate  forms,  in  like  manner, 
cupro'diammonium  sulphate,  ('^jiifi\x^')^0^.,  which  is  a  deep-blue  crystalline 
salt.     Cuprous  iodide  forma  with  ammonia  the  compound,  4NH3 .  Cu^l,. 


The  characters  of  the  cupric  salts  are  well  marked. 

Caustic /70/aM  gives  a  pale-blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate,  becoming 
blackish-brown  anhydrous  oxide  on  boiling. — Ammonia  also  throws  down 
the  hydrate;  but,  when  in  excess,  rcdissolves  it,  yielding  an  intense  pur- 
plish blue  solution. — Potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  give  pale-blue  preci- 
pitates of  cupric  carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess.  —  Ammonium  carbonatCy  the 
same,  but  soluble  with  deep-blue  color.  —  J*oiassium.J'errocyanide  gives  a  fine 
red-brown  precipitate  of  cupric  ferrocyanide  — Hydrogen  sulphide  and 
ammonium  sulphide  afford  black  cupric  sulphide,  insoluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide. 


The  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  importance.  Brass  consists  of  copper 
alloyed  with  from  28  to  34  per  cent,  of  xinc ;  the  latter  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  melted  copper,  or  granulated  copper  may  be  heated  with 
calamine  and.  charcoal-powder,  as  in  the  old  process.  Gun-metal^  a  most 
valuable  alloy,  consists  of  90  parts  copper  an  1  10  tin.  Bell  and  speculum 
metal  contain  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tin;  these  are  brittle,  especially 
the  last  named.  A  good  bronze  for  statues  is  made  of  91  parts  copper,  2 
parts  tin,  6  part«  zinc,  an*!  1  part  lead.  The  brass  or  brome  of  the  ancients 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  often  also  containing  lead,  and  sometimes 
zinc. 
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MERCTTBT. 
Atomic  weight,  200.     Symbol,  Hg.  (Hydrargyrum). 

This  very  remarkable  metal,  sometimes  called  quicksilver,  has  been  known 
from  early  times,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  others  has  excited  the  atten- 
tion and  curiosity  of  experimenters,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  physical 
properties.  Mercury  is  of  great  importance  in  several  of  the  arts,  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  valuable  medicaments. 

Metallic  mercury  is  occasionally  met  with  in  globules  disseminated 
through  the  native  sulphide,  which  is  the  ordinary  ore.  Thin  latter  substance, 
sometimes  called  cinnabar,  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  several 
localities,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Austria.  Only  recently  it  has  been  discovered  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  remarkable  purity,  in  California  and  Australia.  Tiie  metal  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  sulphide  in  an  iron  retort  with  lime  or  scraps  of  iron,  or  by 
roasting  it  in  a  furnace,  and  conducting  the  vapors  into  a  large  chamber, 
where  the-mercury  is  condensed,  while  the  sulphurous  acid  is  allowed  to 
escape.  Mercury  is  imported  into  this  country  in  bottles  of  hammered 
iron,  containing  seventy-five  pounds  each,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity.  When  purchased  in  smaller  quantities,  it  is  sometimes  found 
adulterated  with  tin  and  lead,  wiiich  metals  it  dissolves  to  some  extent 
without  much  loss  of  fluidity.  Such  admixture  mny  be  known  by  the  foul 
surface  the  mercury  exhibits  when  shaken  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  and 
by  the  globules,  wiien  made  to  roll  upon  the  table,  leaving  a  train  or  tail. 

Mercury  has  a  nearly  silver-white  color,  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
lustre:  it  is  liquid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  and  solidifies  only  when 
cooled  to— 40*».  In  this  state  it  is  soft  and  malleable.  At  350°  G.  (062°  F.) 
it  boils,  and  yields  a  transparent,  colorless  vapor,  of  great  density.  The 
metal  volatilizes,  however,  to  a  sensible  extent  at  all  temperatures  above 
19°  or  21°  C.  (CG°  or  08°  F.) ;  below  this  point  its  volatility  is  imperceptible. 
The  volatility  of  mercury  at  the  boiling  heat  is  singularly  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  lead  or  zinc.  The  specific  gravity  of 
mercury  at  15-5°  is  13-59;  that  of  frozen  mercury  about  14,  great  contrac- 
tion taking  place  in  the  act  of  solidification. 

Pure  mercury  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling-point,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  dark-red  powder,  which  is  the  highest 
oxide.  At  a  dull  red  heat  this  oxide  is  again  decomposed  into  its  constit- 
uents. Hydrochloric  acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  mercury,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  diluted  state :  when  the  latter  is  con- 
centrated and  boiling-hot,  it  oxidizes  the  metal,  converting  it  into  mercuric 
sulphate,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  even  dilute  and 
in  the  cold,  dissolves  mercury  freely,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  mercury  referred  to  air  as  unity  is  6-7  ;* 
this  referred  to  hydrogen  is  nearly  100  ;f  that  is  to  say,  half  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal :  consequently  the  atom  of  mercury,  like  that  of  cad- 
mium, occupies  in  the  gaseous  state  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen (see  page  229). 

Mercury  forms  two  series  of  compounds ;  namely,  the  mercuric  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Hg'^Clj,  Hg^'O,  Hg'^SO^,  &c.,  and  the  mereuroua 

S'7 
•  Bineaa,  Comptea  Rendus,  xlix.  799.  f  — y.^uwA"     =    ^^'^' 
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campoundty  in  which  it  is  apparently  univalent,  as  Hg^Cl,,  Hpr^O,  &0.  These 
compounds  are  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  cupric  and  cuprous  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  mercurous  compounds,  like  the  latter,  are  easily  converted 
into  mercuric  compounds  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  which  remove 
one  atom  of  mercury ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  more'  stable  than 
the  cuprous  compounds. 

Mbrcurt  Chlorides.  —  Mercuric  Chloride,  Hg^^Cl^  commonly  called  cor^ 
rosive  eublimate.  —  This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  several  different  pro- 
cesses: (1)  When  metallic  mercury  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire 
and  burns,  producing  this  substance.  (2)  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
mercuric  oxide  in  hot  hydrochloric  acia,  crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate 
then  separating  on  cooling.  (3)  Or,  more  economically,  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  dry  common  salt;  and 
this  is  the  plan  generally  followed.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by 
the  equation:  ^ 

SO^Hg    +     2NaCl    =    HgCl,    +     SO^Na,. 

Mercuric  Smiinra  Mercuric  Sodium 

■alphate.  chlorides.  cliloride.  salpbate. 

Sublimed  mercuric  chloride  forme  a  white  transparent  crystalline  mass 
of  specific  gravity  5  43;  it  melts  at  266®  C.  (509®  F.);  boils  at  296®  C. 
(503°  F.),  and  volatilizes  somewhat  more  easily  than  calomel,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Its  observed  vapor- density,  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unity,  is  140 :  and  the  density  calculated  from  the  formula  HgCl^  sup- 
posing that  the  molecule  occupies  the  same  space  as  a  molecule  or  two  atoms 

^      200  +  2  X  35-5 
of  hydrogen  (p.  229)  is ^ ^  135-5 ;  the  near  agreement  of  this 

number  with  the  observed  result  shows  that  the  vapor  is  in  the  normal  state 
of  condensation. 

Mercuric  chloride  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  8  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  long  white  prisms.  Alcohol 
and  ether  also  dissolve  it  with  facility ;  the  latter  even  withdraws  it  from 
a  watery  solution. 

Mercuric  chloride  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  metallic  chlor- 
ides, forming  a  series  of  beautiful  double  salts,  of  which  the  ancient  tal 
alembroih  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example :  it  contains  HgOL .  2NH4OI .  OH,. 
Corrosive  sublimate  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  avidity,  generating 
the  compound  HgCl, .  NH^. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  several  compounds  with  mercuric  oxide.  These 
are  produced  by  several  processes,  as  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added 
in  varying  proportions  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  They  differ 
greatly  in  color  and  physical  character,  and  are  mostly  decomposed  by 
water. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  many  of  the  azotized 
organic  principles,  as  albumin,  &c.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  property  that  its 
strong  antiseptic  properties  are  due.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
preserved  by  it  from  decay,  as  in  Kyan*s  method  of  preserving  timber  and 
cordage.  Albumin  is  on  this  account  an  excellent  antidote  to  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  oases  of  poisoning. 

Mercurous  Chloride^  HgjCl^  commonly  called  Calomel. — This  very  im- 
portant substance  may  be  easily  and  well  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate  into  a  large  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  common  salt. 
It  falls  as  a  dense  white  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water;  it  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dried.  Calpmel  is, 
however,  generally  procured  by  another  and  more  complex  process.     Dry 
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mercuric  sulphate  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  ag  much  metallic  mercury  as 
it  already  contains,  and  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  until  the  globules  dis- 
appear, and  a  uniform  mixture  has  been  produced.  This  is  subjected  to 
sublimation,  the  vapor  of  the  calomel  being  carried  into  an  atmosphere  of 
steam,  or  into  a  chamber  containing  air:  it  is  thus  condensed  into  a  mi- 
nutely divided  state,  and  the  laborious  process  of  pulverisation  of  the  sub- 
limed mass  is  avoided.     The  reaction  is  thus  explained : 

SO^Hg     4-     Hg    +    2NaCl     =     Hg^Cl,     +     SO^^a^ 
Hercniic  BtMUiim  HiTciiruiiB  Sodium 

■ulplwte.  ctiloridv.  chloride.  Bulplutto. 

Pure  calomel  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble,  tasteless  powder :  it  rises  in 
vapor  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  is  obtained  by  ordinary  sub- 
limation as  a  yellowish- white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  as  insoluble  in  cold 
diluted  nitric  acid  as  Hilver  chloride;  boiling-hot  strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
and  dissolves  it.  Calomel  is  instantly  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  or  by  lime- 
water,  with  production  of  mercurous  oxide.  It  is  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
tain a  little  mercuric  chloride,  which  would  be  a  very  dangerous  contami- 
nation in  calomel  employed  for  medical  purposes.  This  is  easily  discovered 
by  boiling  with  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  caustic  potash.  Any 
corrosive  sublimate  is  indicated  by  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  calomel,  refcrreil  to  hydrogen  as  unity, 
18  119*2.  Now  the  formula  Hg^Cl,,  if  it  represents  a  molecule  occupy- 
ing in  the  gaseous  state  two  volumes  (t.  «.,  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen,  p.   229),  would  give  a  density  nearly  double  of  this :    for 

400  -f  2  X  35  5 

■ — =  235-5.     Hence  it  might  bo  inferred  that  the  composition 

of  calomel  should  rather  be  represented  by  the  simpler  formula  HgCl,  which 
would  give  for  the  vapor-density  the  number  117*75.  But  this  formula 
(the  adoption  of  which  would,  of  course,  involve  that  of  similar  formulm 
for  the  other  mercurous  salts,  e.  ^.,  NO,Hg  for  the  nitrate)  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  law  of  even  numbers,  according  to 
which  a  dyad  element  like  mercury  can  never  unite  with  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  monad  atoms  (p.  282).  Moreover,  the  frequent  decomposition  of 
mercurous  salts  into  mercuric  salts  and  free  mercury  is  in  favor  of  the  eup- 
position  that  their  molecules  coniain  two  atoms  of  mercury;  and  the  anom- 
aly in  the  vapor-volume  of  calomel  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  vapor  of  this  compound,  like  that  of  many  others,  undergoes  at  high 
temperatures  the  change  known  as  disaociation  (p.  581),  the  two  volumes  of 
mercurous  chloride,  Hg^Cl,  being  resolved  into  two  volumes  of  mercuric 
chloride, HgCl,,  and  two  volumes  of  mercury,  Hg.  This  supposition  is,  to 
some  extent,  warranted  by  the  observation  that  calomel  vapor  amalgamates 
gold-leaf,  and  that  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  resublimed  cal- 
omel. 

Iodides.  — Mercuric  Iodide,  Hg^^I^  is  formed,  when  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  is  mixed  with  mercuric  chloride,  as  a  precipitate  which  is  at  first 
yellow,  but  in  a  few  moments  changes  to  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  this  color 
being  retained  on  drying.  This  is  the  neutral  iodide :  it  may  be  made, 
although  of  rather  duller  tint,  by  triturating  equivalent  quantities  of  iodine 
and  mercury  with  a  little  alcohol  In  preparing  it  by  precipitation,  it  is 
better  to  weigh  out  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two  salts,  as  the  iodide  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  either,  more  especially  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide. 
Mercuric  iodide  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  case  of  dimorphism,  attended 
with  difference  of  color,  which  is  red  or  yellow,  according  to  the  figure 
assumed.  Thus,  when  the  iodide  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, it  becomes  bright-yellow  throughout,  and  yields  a  copious  sublimato 
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of  minute  but  brilliant  yellow  crystals  If  in  this  state  it  be  touched  by  a 
liard  body,  it  instantly  becomes  red,  and  the  same  change  happens  spon- 
taneously after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  slow 
and  careful  heating,  a  sublimate  of  red  crystals,  having  «  totally  different 
form,  may  be  obtained,  which  are  permanent.  The  same  kind  of  change 
happens  with  the  freshly  precipitated  iodide,  as  Mr.  Warington  has  shown, 
the  yellow  crystals  first  formed  breaking  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds 
from  the  passage  of  the  salt  to  the  red  modification.'^ 

Mercuric  iodide  forms  double  salts  with  the  more  basic  or  positive  me- 
t4illic  iodides,  as  those  of  the  alkali-met«ls  and  alkaline  earth-metals ;  thus 
it  dissolves  in  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  and  the  hot  solution  deposits  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  2(KI.HgT2).30H,. 

MereuroM  Iodide^  ^^i^i^  '^^  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is 
added  to  mercurous  nitrate :  it  then  separates  as  a  dirty  yellow,  insoluble 
precipitate,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  rubbing 
mercui-y  and  iodine  together  in  a  mortar  in  the  proportion  of  1  atom  of  the 
former  to  1  atom  of  the  latter,  the  mixture  being  moistened  from  time  to 
time  with  a  little  alcohol. 

Oxides. —  Monoxide,  or  Mereuroiu  Oxide,  HgO,  commonly  called  Red  Oxide 
of  Mercury,  or  Red  Precipitale, — There  are  numerous  methods  by  which  this 
compound  may  be  obtained.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  most  im- 
portant: (I)  By  exposing  mercury  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck, 
for  several  weeks,  to  a  temperature  approaching  815°  C.  (599°  F.).  The 
product  has  a  dark  red  color,  and  is  highly  crystalline ;  it  is  the  red  precipi- 
tate of  the  old  writers.  (2)  By  cautiously  heating  any  of  the  mercuric  or 
mercurous  nitrates  to  complete  decomposition,  whereby  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed and  expelled,  oxidizing  the  metal  to  a  maximum,  if  it  happen  to  be 
in  the  state  of  mercurous  salt.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  also  crystal- 
line and  very  dense,  but  has  a  much  paler  color  than  the  preceding;  while 
hot,  it  is  nearly  black.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the  oxide  is  generally  pre- 
pared: it  is  apt  to  contain  undecomposed  nitrate,  which  may  be  discovered 
by  strongly  heating  a  portion  in  a  test-tube:  if  red  fumes  are  produced, 
or  the  odor  of  nitrous  acid  exhaled,  the  oxide  has  been  insufficiently  heated 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  (3)  By  adding  caustic  potash  in  excess  to 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  which  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
mercuric  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which  differs  from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions merely  in  being  destitute  of  crystalline  texture  and  much  more  mi- 
nutely divided.     It  must  be  well  washed  and  dried. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  communicating  to  the  latter 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  metallic  taste:  it  is  highly  poisonous.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  as  before  observed,  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas. 

Mercurous  Oxide,  Hgj,0 ;  Suboxide,  or  Gray  Oxide  of  Mercury.  — This  oxide  is 
easily  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  mercurous  nitrate,  or  by  di- 
gesting calomel  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  It  is  a  dark  gray,  nearly 
black,  heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  light  into  metallic  mercury  and  red  oxide.  The  preparations  known  in 
pharmacy  by  the  names  blue  pill,  gray  ointment,  mercury  with  chalk,  &<*.,  often 
supposed  to  owe  their  efficacy  to  this  substance,  merely  contain  the  finely 
divided  metal. 

MKRcrRT  Nitrates.  —  !^itric  acid  varies  in  its  action  upon  mercury, 
according  to  tlic  temperature.  When  cold  nnd  somewhat  diluted,  it  forms 
only  mercurous  salts,  and  these  are  neutral  or  basic  —  t.  e.,  oxynitrates 

*  Memoirs  of  tbe  Chemloal  Society  of  Loadoa,  I.  8&. 
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(p.  288)  —  M  the  ftcid  or  the  metal  happens  to  be  in  exoesfl.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  nitric  acid  is  concentrated  and  hot,  the  mercury  is  raised  to 
its  highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  a  mercuric  salt  is  produced.  Both  classes 
of  salts  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  giring  rise 
to  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble  basic  compounds. 

Mercuric  Nitrates,  —  By  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  gently,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  enclosed  in  a 
bell-jar  over  Ume  or  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  bulky  crystals  and  crystalline 
crusts,  both  having  the  composition  2(N03),Hg^^.OH,.  The  same  siibHtance 
is  deposited  from  the  syrupy  liquid  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  dro|'piiig  it 
into  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  syrupy  liquid  itself  appears  to  be  a  de- 
finite  compound  containing  (NO,),Hg^^.OHp  By  saturating  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  a  salt  is  obtained  on  cooling,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  containing  (NO(),Hg''^  .  Hg^^O.OH,.  The 
preceding  crystallised  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of 
compounds  more  and  more  basic  as  the  washing  is  prolonged  or  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  raised. 

Mercurotu  Nitrate,  (NO(),Hg^20Hy  forms  large  colorless  crystals  soluble 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  without  decomposition  ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving 
mercury  in  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  nitric  ticid. 

When  excess  of  meicury  has  been  employed,  a  finely  crystallized  basic 
salt  is  deposited  after  some  time,  containing  2(NO()2iIg^Hg,0.80Hy  or 
2N,0^8Hg,0.30K,;  this  is  also  decomposed  by  water.  Tnc  two  salts  are 
easily  distinguished  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sodium  chloride; 
the  neutral  compound  gives  sodium  nitrate  and  calomel;  the  basic  salt, 
stKiium  nit  rate  and  a  black  compound  of  calomel  with  mercurous  oxide.  A 
black  siikeCance,  called  Hahnemann  a  soluble  mercury ,  is  produced  when  am- 
monia in  small  quantity  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate: 
it  contains  N,0(.:HIg,0.2NH,.  or,  according  to  Kane,  N,0^.2Hg,0.2NH,; 
the  composition  of  this  preparation  evidently  varies  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  the  concentration  of  the  solutions. 

Mercury  Sulphates.  — Mercuric  Sulphate^  S04Hg^^  is  readily  prepared 
by  boiling  together  uil  of  vitriol  and  metallic  mercury  until  the  latter  is 
wholly  converted  into  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  the  salt 
in  question;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  removed  by  evaporation  carried  to 
perfect  drynes-t.  Equal  weights  of  acid  and  metal  may  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed. Water  decomposes  the  sulphate,  dissolving  out  an  acid  salt,  and 
leaving  an  insoluble,  yellow,  basic  coujpuund,  formerly  calletl  turpith  or  tur- 
beth  mineral^  containing,  according  to  Kane*s  analysis,  S04l{g^^2IIg^^O,  or 
SOg^Hg^'^O.  Long-continued  washing  with  hot  water  entirely  removes  the 
rv^mniiiing  acid,  and  leaves  pure  mercuric  oxide. 

Mercurous  Sulphate^  SO^ilg,,  falls  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate :  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

MiROURT  SuLPHiDBS.  —  Mercuric  Sulphide^  HgS,  occurs  native  as  cinnabar, 
a  dull  red  mineral,  which  is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  passed  in  small  quantity  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  or 
chloride,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  compound  of  mercuric  sul- 
phide with  the  salt  itself.  An  excess  of  the  gas  converts  the  whole  Into 
sulphide,  the  color  at  the  same  time  changing  to  black.  When  this  black 
sulphide  is  sublimed,  it  becomes  dark-red  and  crystalline,  but  undergoes 
no  change  of  composition :  it  is  then  cinnabar  or  vermilion.  Mercuric  sul- 
phide is  most  easily  prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  6  parts 
of  mercury  and  1  part  of  sulphur,  and  reducing  the  resulting  cinnabar  to 
very  fine  powder,  the  beauty  of  the  tint  depending  much  upon  the  extent 
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to  which  division  is  carried.  The  red  or  crystalline  sulphide  mtiy  also  he 
formed  directly,  without  sublimation,  by  heating  the  black  precipitated 
substance  in  a  solution  of  potassium  pentasulphide ;  the  mercuric  sulphide 
is,  in  fact,  soluble,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  forms 
with  them  crystallizable  compounds. 

When  vermilion  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  sul- 
phurous oxide:  it  resists  the  action  both  of  caustic  alkali  in  solution,  nnd 
of  strong  minei-al  acids,  even  nitric,  and  is  attacked  only  by  nitromuriatio 
acid. 

Ifercurow  tulphide,  Hg,S,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  as  a  blnck  precipitate,  which  is  resolved 
at  a  gentle  heat  into  mercuric  sulphide  and  metalUo  mercury. 

Ammontacal  Mebccrt  Compounds.  Mkrcurammontum  Salts.  —  By  the 
action  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  on  mercury  compounds,  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances are  formed  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  merourammoniums 
—  that  is,  of  ammonium-molecules  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less 
replaced  by  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  100  or  200  parts  of  mercury  to 
1  part  of  hydrogen,  according  as  the  compound  is  formed  from  a  mercurous 
or  a  mercuric  salt.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds :  — 

Mercuric  Compounds. — Mercuro-dtammonium  chloride^  (NjH0Hg'')Cly  known 
in  pharmacy  v^b  fusible  white  preeipitatey  is  produced  by  adding  potash  to  a 
solution  of  ammonio-mercuric  chloride,  (2NH^Cl.Hg€l2)i  or  by  dropping  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  con- 
taining free  ammonia,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  redissolves:  it 
then  separates  on  cooling  in  regular  dodecahedrons.  At  a  gentle  heat  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  leaving  a  chloride  of  dimercur-ammonium  and  hydrogen, 
(NH,Hg^/)Cl.HCl: 

NjHeHg^^Cl,    =    NH.Hg^^Cl,    +    NH^ 

Mercurammonium  chloride,  (NH2Hg^^)Cl.  —  This  salt,  known  in  pharmacy 
M^infufible  white  precipitate,  is  formed  by  addinjr  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride.  When  first  produced,  it  is  bulky  and  white,  but  by 
contact  with  hot  water,  or  by  much  washing  with  cold  water,  it  is  converted 
into  hydrated  dimercurammonium  chloride,  NHg^^^CLOH,. 

Trimercuro-diammonium  nitrate,  (NjHjHg^'3)(N0j)j.  20Hj,  is  formed  as  a 
white  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  dilute  and  very  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  with  very  dilute  ammonia. 

Trimercuro-diamine,  N^Hg'^j.  a  compound  derived  from  a  double  molecule 
of  ammonia,  N^H^,  by  substitution  of  3  atoms  of  bivalent  mercury  for  6 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  over  dry  pre- 
cipitated mercuric  oxide : 

SHg^^O     -f     2NH,    r=     N,Hg^^,    -f     SOH^ 

The  excess  of  oxide  being  removed  by  nitric  acid,  the  trimercuro-diamine 
is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  explodes  by  heat,  friction, 
percussion,  or  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  almost  as  violently  as  nitrogen 
chloride. 

Dimercurammonium  chloride,  NHg^^,C1.0lT,,  is  obtained,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  boiling  mercurodianimonium  chloride  (infusible  white  precipi- 
tate) with  water.  It  is  a  heavy,  granular,  yellow  powder,  which  turns 
white  again  when  treated  with  sal-ammoniac. 

Dimercurammonium  iodide,  NHg'^,1 .  OH^  —  This  compound  may  be  formed 
by  digesting  the  corresponding  chloride  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide: 
or  by  heating  mercuric  iodide  with  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia: 
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2HgI,  +  4NH,  +  OH,  =  NHg^y.OH,  +  8NHJ; 

also  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  mercuric  oxy -iodide : 

Hg^VA     +    2NH,    =    2(NHg^V0H,)    +    OH,; 

and,  lastly,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  potassio  mercuric  iodide 
mixed  with  caustic  pota;«li: 

2(2EI. Hgl,)  -f  NH,  +  8KH0  =  NHg^y. OH,  -f-  7KI  +  20H,. 

This  last  reaction  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  ammonia.  A  solu- 
tion of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  iodide  to 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  till  a  portion  only  of  the  resulting  red 
precipitate  is  redisaolved,  then  filtering,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  caustic 
potash.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  forms,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  either  free  or  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  This  is  called  Nessler's  test 
for  ammonia.* 

Dimercurammonium  hydrn/f,,  NHg^'  ,H0.  -  This  compound  is  formed  by 
treating  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  treating 
either  of  the  dimercurammonium  salts  with  a  caustic  alkali.  It  isabrowu 
powder,  which  dissolves  in  acids,  yielding  snlts  of  dimercurammonium. 

Dimercurammonium  sulphate,  (NHg''^,),SO^.  20112.  formerly  called  ammoni- 
acal turpethum,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mercuric  sulphate  in  ammonia, 
and  precipitating  the  solution  with  water.  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder, 
yellowish  when  dry,  resolved  by  heat  into  water,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and 
mercurous  sulphate. 

Mereurout  Compounde  —  Merairosammonium  chloride^  NHjHg'Cl,  is  the 
black  precipitate  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia gas.  When  exfiosed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  white 
mercurous  chloride.  —  Dimercuroeammow'um  chloride,  NH,Hg^jCl.  is  formed, 
together  with  sal-ammoniac,  by  digesting  calomel  in  aqueous  ammonia : 

HggCl,    -f     2NH,    =    NH,Hg,Cl     +     NH^Cl. 

It  is  gray  when  dry,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  water  —  Dtmercurosam- 
monium  nitrate,  2(NH2Hg2)NOs.OH,.  This,  according  to  Kane,  is  the  com- 
position of  the  velvet-black  precipitate  known  as  Hahnemann's  soluble 
mercury,  which  is  produced  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate.  According  to  C.  G.  Mitscherlich,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipi- 
tate thus  formed  has  the  composition  2NHg.N20,  8Kg,0,  which  is  that  of 
a  hydrated  trimereurotammonium  nitrate,  2(NHHg,)NO,.20Il,. 


Reactiont  of  Mercury  SaltM.  —  All  mercury  compounds  are  volatilized  or 
decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  ignition:  those  which  fail  to  yield  the 
metal  by  simple  heating  may  in  all  cases  be  made  to  do  so  by  heating  in  a 
test-tube  with  a  little  dry  sodium  carbonate.  The  metal  is  precipitated 
from  its  soluble  combinations  by  a  plate  of  copper,  and  also  by  a  solution 
of  etannous  chloride  used  in  excess. 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonium  sulphide,  produce  in  solutions,  both  of 
mercuric  and  of  mercurous  salts,  black  precipitates  insoluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  In  mercuric  salts,  however,  if  the  quantity  of  the  reagent  added 
is  not  sufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the  original  salt,  and 
often  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  excess  of  mercuric  sulphide.     An  excess 

•  Chemical  Qasette,  1856,  pp.  446, 463. 
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of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonium  sulphide,  instantly  turns  (he  precipi- 
tate black.     This  reaction  is  quite  characteristic  of  mercuric  salts 

Mercuric  tails  are  further  distinguished  by  forming  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  caustic  potash  or  soda;  white  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate,  in- 
soluble in  excess:  red-brown  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate.  With 
potassium  iodide  they  yield  a  bright  scarlet  precipitate,  soluble  in  eicess, 
either  of  the  mercuric  salt  or  of  the  alkaline  iodide. 

Mercuroiis  salts  are  especially  characterized  by  forming  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  soluble  chlorides,  a  white  precipitate  which  is  turned  black  by  am- 
monia. They  also  yield  black  precipitates  with  caustic  alkalies,  white  with 
alkaline  carbonates,  soon  turning  black ;  greenish-yellow  with  potassium  iodide. 


Alloys  of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amalgams:  mercury  dis- 
solves in  this  manner  many  of  the  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  &c. 
These  combinations  sometimes  take  place  with  considerable  violence,  as  in 
the  case  of  potassium,  in  which  light  and  heat  are  produced ;  besides  this, 
many  of  the  amalgams  crystalHxe  after  a  while,  becoming  solid.  The 
amalgam  of  tin  used  in  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  that  of  silver  and  of 
copper,  sometimes  employed  for  stopping  hollow  teeth,  are  examples. 


CLASS  IIL— TRIAD  METAIA 


THALLnW. 
Atomic  weight,  204.     Symbol,  Tl. 

THIS  element  was  diseoVered  by  Crookes,  in  1861,  in  the  seleniferoas 
deposit  of  ft  leftd-chamber  of  a  sulphuric  acid  factory  in  the  Harts 
mountains,  where  iron  pyrites  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphurio 
acid.  The  name  is  derived  from  9jAA^,  '*  green/'  because  its  existence  was 
first  recognised  by  an  intense  green  line,  appearing  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
flame  in  which  thallium  is  Tolatilixed.  It  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  a 
metalloid,  but  further  examination  proved  it  to  be  a  true  metal.  It  was 
first  obtained  in  a  distinct  metallic  form  by  Crookes  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1861,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Lamy,  who  prepared  it  from  the  deposit 
in  the  lead-chamber  of  M.  Kuhlmann,  of  Lille,  where  Belgian  pyrites  is 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Thallium  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused  as  a  constituent  of  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  though  it  never  constitutes  more  than  the  4(K)0th  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  ores.  It  has  also  been  found  in  lepidolite  from  Moravia, 
in  mica  from  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt 
works  at  Nauheim. 

Thallium  is  most  economically  prepared  from  the  flue-dust  of  pyrites 
burners.  This  substance  is  stirred  up  in  wooden  tubs  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  clear  liquor  siphoned  off  from  the  deposit  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  impure  thallium  monochloride. 
To  obtain  a  pure  salt,  this  crude  chloride  is  added  by  small  .portions  at  a 
time  to  half  its  weight  of  hot  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish, 
the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred,  and  the  heat  continued  till  the  whole 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  driven  off.  The  fused  acid  sulphate  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  water,  and  an  abundant  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  passe*! 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  may  contain  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and 
the  filtrate  is  boiled  till  all  free  hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed.  The  liquid 
is  now  to  be  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  boiled;  the  precipitate 
of  iron  oxide  ami  alumina,  which  generally  appears  in  this  place,  is  filtered 
off:  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  smnll  bulk.  Thallium  sulphate 
then  separates  on  cooling,  in  l<>ng,  clear  prismatic  crystals. 

Metallic  thallium  mny  be  reduced  from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  either 
by  electrolysis,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc. 

Thallium  is  ft  heavy  metal,  resembling  lead  in  its  physical  properties. 
When  freshly  cut,  it  exhibits  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  and  grayish  color, 
somewhat  between  those  of  silver  and  lead,  assuming  a  slight  yellowish 
tint  by  friction  with  harder  bodice.  It  is  very  soft,  being  readily  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  making  a  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  It  is  very  malleable, 
is  not  easily  drawn  into  wire,  but  may  be  readily  squeezed  into  that  form 
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by  the  process  technically  called  ** squirting."  It  has  a  highly  crystalline 
structure,  and  crackles  like  tin  when  bent.     It  melts  at  294°. 

In  contact  with  the  air,  thallium  tarnishes  more  rapidly  than  lead, 
becoml^  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide,  which  preserves  the  rest  of 
the  metal. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  thallium  is  the  intense  green  color 
which  the  metal  or  any  of  its  compounds  impart  to  a  colorless  flame ;  and 
this  color,  when  Tiewci  by  the  speciroseope,  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  mono- 
chromatic, appearing  as  one  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line. 

Thallium  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  the  latter 
attacking  it  very  energetically,  with  copious  evolution  of  red  vapors. 

Thallium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds  —  namely,  the  tkallious  com' 
poundSf  in  which  it  is  univalent;  and  the  thallic  compotmdt,  in  which  it  is 
trivalent.  Thus  it  forms  two  oxides,  Tl^O  and  Tl,Og,  with  corresponding 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  oxygen-salts.  In  some  of  ito  chemical 
relations  it  resembles  the  alkali-metals,  forming  a  readily  soluble  and  highly 
alkaline  monoxide,  a  soluble  and  alkaline  carbonate,  an  insoluble  platino- 
chloride,  a  thallio-aluminic  sulphate,  similar  in  form  and  composition  to 
common  potash-alum,  and  several  phosphates  exactly  analogous  in  compo- 
sition to  the  phosphates  of  sodium.  In  most  respects*  however,  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  heavy  metals,  especially  to  lead,  which  it  resembles 
closely  in  appearance,  density,  melting  point,  specific  heat,  and  electric 
conductivity. 

Thallium  Chlorides. — Thallium  ?brms  four  chlorides,  represented  by 
the  formulae  TlCl,  Tl^Cl^,  Ti^Cl^,  and  TlCl,;  the  second  and  third  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  monochloride  and  trichloride. 

The  monochloride  or  Thalliotu  chloride,  TlCl,  is  formed  by  direct  combina- 
tion, the  metal  burning  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas;  or  as  a  wliite  curdy 
precipitate,  resembling  silver  chloride,  by  treating  the  solution  of  any 
thallious  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride.  When  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves 
like  lead  chloride,  and  separates  in  white  crystals  on  cooling.  It  forms 
double  salts  with  trichloride  of  gold  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum.  The 
plalinum'taUy  2T1C1 .  PtCL.  separates  as  a  pal^  yellow  very  slightly  soluble 
crystalline  powder,  on  adding  platinic  chltiride  to  thallious  chloride. 

The  trichloride  or  Thallic  chloride^  TlCl,,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  tri- 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon  thallium,  or  one  of  the  lower 
chlorides,  with  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  hydrated  crystals; 
melts  easily,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms  crystalline 
double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  setquichloride,  T\fi\^  =  T1C1,.3T1C1,  is  produced  by  dissolving  thal- 
lium or  the  monochloride  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling 
in  yellow  crystalline  scales.  By  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  or  even  by 
thallious  oxide,  it  is  instantly  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  and  mono- 
chloride, according  to  the  equation : 

2Tl^Cle  -I-  8KH0  =  T1,0,  +  6T1C1  +  8KC1  -^  8HC1. 

The  dicKloride,  T\fi\^  =s  TlCl,. TlCl,  is  formed  by  carefully  heating  thal- 
lium, or  the  monochloride,  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  pale-yel- 
low substance  reduced  to  sesquichloride  by  further  heating. 

The  Bromides  of  thallium  resemble  the  chlorides. 

Iodides.  —  Thalliotu  iodide.  Til,  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its 
elements,  or  by  double  decomposition.  It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  powder, 
rather  darker  than  sulphur,  and  melting,  below  redness,  to  a  scarlet  liquid. 
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wliioli,  as  tlie  mAU  oools,  remains  scarlet  for  some  time  after  solidifioation, 
then  changes  to  bright-yellow.  The  dried  precipitate,  when  spread  on 
paper  with  a  little  gum-water,  undergoes  a  similar  but  opposite  change  to 
that  experienced  by  mercuric  iodide  when  heated,  the  yellow  surface  when 
held  orer  a  flame  suddenly  becoming  scarlet,  and  frequently  remaining  so 
after  cooling  for  several  days ;  hard  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  however, 
changes  the  scarlet  color  back  to  yellow.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  requiring,  according  to  Crookes,  4468  parts  of  water  at  17*2°,  and 
842*4  parts  at  100°,  to  dissolve  it. 

ThalUe  uxUdCj  TICI^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  thallium  on  iodine  dis- 
solved in  ether,  as  a  brown  solution  which  gradually  deposits  rhombic 
prisms.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alkali- 
metals. 

Thallium  Oxidkb.  — Thallium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  trioxide. 

The  monoxide,  or  Thallioiu  ozide,  Tl.O,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  allowing  granulated  thallium  to  oxidize  in  warm  moist 
air,  and  then  boiling  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  first  deposits  white 
needles  of  thallium  carbonate,  and,  on  further  cooling,  yellow  needles  of 
the  hydrate,  TIHO  or  TLO.  H,0,  which,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a 
vacuum,  yields  the  anhydrous  monoxide  as  a  reddish-black  mass  retaining 
the  shape  of  the  crystals.  It  is  partially  reduced  to  metal  by  hydro;;en  at 
a  red  heat.  When  fused  with  sulphur  it  yields  thallious  sulphide.  It  dis- 
solves readily,  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which 
re-acts  with  metallic  snlts  very  much  like  caustic  potash.  This  solution 
treated  with  zinc,  or  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  metallic  thallium. 

The  trioxide,  or  Thallic  oxide,  is  the  chief  product  obtained  by  burning 
thallium  in  oxygen  gas..  It  is  best  prepared  by  adding  potash  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  thallic  salt,  and  drying  the  precipitate  at  260°  C.  (500°  F.).  It 
is  also  formed  b^  electrolysis  of  thallious  sulphate.  It  is  a  dark-red  pow- 
der reduced  to  thallious  oxide  at  a  red  heat;  neutral,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alkalies.  Thallic  hydrate,  1:V'^VL0^  is  obtained  by  drying  the 
above-mentioned  precipitate  at  100°. 

OxTGiN  Salts.  — Both  the  oxides  of  thallium  dissolve  readily  in  acids, 
forming  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water;  there  are  also  a  few  insoluble 
thallium  salts  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

Thallioiu  Carbonate,  CO^Tl,,  is  deposited  in  crystals,  apparently  trimetric, 
when  a  solution  of  thallious  oxide  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  has  a  slightly  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction. 

Sulphalet.  —  Thallious  sulphate,  SO^Tl,,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
chloride  or  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating  metallic  thallium 
with  that  acid,  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms  isomorphous  with 
potassium  sulphate.  It  forms,  with  aluminium  sulphate,  the  salt  (SO^), 
AK^^Tl.  I2OH2.  isomorphous  with  common  alum;  atid  with  the  sul)ihates 
of  magnesium,  nickel,  &c.,  double  salts  containing  6  molecules  of  water, 
and  isomorphous  with  mi^gnesium  and  potassium  sulphate,  &c.  (p.  849).  — • 
Thallic  sulphate,  (SO^^jiTl/^^.TOH.,  separates  by  evaporation  from*a  solution 
of  thallic  oxide  in  diuue  sulphuric  acid,  in  thia  colorless  lamiiuc,  which  are 
decomposed  by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  with  separation  of  brown  thallic 
oxide. 

Phosphatet.  —  The  thallious  phosphates  form  a  series  nearly  as  complete 
as  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  beliavior 
when  heaied.  There  are  three  orthophoephates  containing  respectively  PO. 
HgTl,  PO4HTI,,  and  IM^Tl,.  The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water;  the  second 
is  obtained  by  neutralizing  dilute  piiosphoric  acid  at  boiling  heat  with  thai- 
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lious  carbonate;  and  the  first  by  mixing  the  dithallious  salt  with  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  tnlhalliottt  tally  PO^Tl^  is  very  sparingly  soluble, 
and  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  the  saturated  solutions 
of  ordinary  disodie  phosphate  and  thallious  sulphate;  also,  together  with 
ammonio-tballious  phosphate,  by  treating  the  monothallious  or  dithallious 
salt  with  excess  of  ammonia.  There  are  two  ihalliou*  pjfrophotphatet,  Vfij 
HgTl,  and  P^O^Tl^,  both  very  soluble  in  water :  the  first  produced  by  care- 
fully heating  monothallious  orthophosphate,  the  second  by  strongly  heating 
dithallious  orthophosphate.  Of  thallious  metapkoapkate,  PO3TI,  there  are 
two  modifications:  the  first  remaining  as  a  slightly  soluble  vitreous  mass 
when  monothallious  orthophosphate  is  strongly  ignited,  the  second  obtained 
as  an  easily  soluble  glass  by  igniting  amnionio-thallious  orthophosphate. 

Thallic  orthophosphate^  VO^V^'.  20H^  separates  as  nn  insoluble  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  diluting  a  solution  of  thallic  nitrate  mixed  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

Th.\llii7M  Sulphide,  TI^S.  — This  compound  is  precipitated  from  all  thal- 
lious salts  by  ammonium  sulphide,  and  from  the  acetate,  carbonate,  or 
oxalate,  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (incompletely  also  from  the  nitrate,  sulphate 
or  chloride),  in  dense  flocks  of  a  grayish  or  brownish -black  color.  Thallic 
salts  appear  to  be  reduced  to  thallious  salts  by  boiling  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  Thallium  sulphate  projected  into  fused  potassium  cyanide  is  re- 
duced to  sulphide,  which  then  forms  a  brittle  metallic-looking  mass,  having 
the  lustre  of  plumbago,  and  fusing  more  readily  than  metallic  thallium. 


Renetions  of  Thallium  salts.  —  The  reactions  of  thallious  salts  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  have  just  been  mentioned.  From  their 
aqueous  solutions  thallium  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  metallic  crystals  by 
zinc,  slowly  by  iron.  Soluble  chlorides  precipitate  difficultly  soluble  white 
thallious  chloride;  soluble  bromides  throw  down  white,  nearly  insoluble 
bromide;  soluble  iodides  precipitate  insoluble  yellow  'thallious  iodide. 
Caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  form  no  precipitate;  sodium  phos^ 
phate  forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  easily  soluble  in 
acids. 

Potassium  chromate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  thallious  chromate,  in- 
soluble in  cold  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  turning  orange- red  on  boiling 
in  the  acid  solution. — Platinic  chloride  precipitates  a  very  pale-yellow  in- 
soluble double  salt. 

Thallic  salts  are  easily  distinguished  from  thallious  salts  by  their  be- 
haviour with  alkalies,  and  with  soluble  chlorides  or  bromides.  Their  solu- 
tions give  with  ammonia^  and  with  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates^  a  brown 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  thallic  oxide,  containing  the  whole  of  the  thallium. 
Soluble  chlorides  or  bromides  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  pure 
thallic  salts;  but  if  a  thallious  salt  is  likewise  present,  a  precipitate  of 
scsquichloride  or  sesquibromide  is  formed.  Oxalic  acid  forms  in  solutions 
of  thallic  salts  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate ;  phosphoric  acid  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate;  and  arsenic  acid  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate. 
Thallic  nitrate  gives  vfiih  potassium  ferrocyanide  a  green,  and  with  the  /errt- 
eyanide  a  yellow  precipitate. 

In  examining  a  mixed  metallic  solution,  thallium  will  be  found  in  the 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonium  sulphide,  together  with  iron,  nickel, 
manganese,  &c.  From  these  metals  it  may  be  easily  separated  by  precipi- 
tation with  potassium  iodide  or  platinic  chloride,  or  by  reduction  to  the 
metallic  state  with  zinc. 

Thallium  salts  are  reduced  before  the  blowpipe  with  charcoal  and  sodium 
carbonate  or  potassium  cyanide.  The  green  color  imparted  to  flame  by 
thiilliuiu,  a»d  the  peculiar  character  of  its  spectrum,  have  already  been 
mentioned. 
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GOLD. 

Atomio  weight,  19€'7.    Symbol,  Au  (Aurum). 

Gold,  in  small  quantities,  is  a  yerjr  widely  diffused  metal ;  traces  of  it  are 
constantly  found  in  the  iron  pyrites  of  the*faiore  nnoient  rocks.  It  is  always 
met  with  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes  beautifully  crystallized  in  the  cubic 
form,  associated  with  quartz,  iron  oiide,  and  other  substances,  in  regular 
mineral  veins.  The  sands  of  various  rivers  have  long  furnished  gold  derived 
from  this  source,  and  separable  by  a  simple  process  of  washing;  such  is  the 
ffold-dtut  of  commerce  When  a  veinstone  is  wrought  for  gold,  it  is  stamped 
to  powder,  and  shaken  in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  water  and  mercury ;  an 
amalgam  is  thus  formed,  which  is. afterwards  separated  from  the  mixture 
and  decomposed  by  distillation.  Formerly,  the  chief  supply  of  gold  was 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Brazil,  Hungary,  and  the  Ural  mountains;  but 
California  and  Australia  now  yield  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  The  new 
gold-field  of  British  Columbia  is  also  very  productive. 

Native  gold  is  almost  always  alloyed  with  silver.  The  purest  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  Schabrowski,  near  Katharinenburg,  in  the  Ural. 
A  specimen  analyzed  by  QustAv  Rose  waM  found  to  contain  98-96  per  cent. 
of  gold.  The  Californian  gold  averages  from  87*5  to  88*5  per  cent.,  and 
the  Australian  from  9^  to  96*6  per  cent.  In  some  specimens  of  native  gold,  as 
in  that  from  Linarowski,  in  the  Altai  mountains,  the  percentage  of  gold  is 
as  low  as  60  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  silver.  There  is  also  an  auri- 
ferous silver  found  at  Konigsberg,  in  Hungary,  containing  28  per  cent,  of 
gold  and  72  of  silver. 

Pure  gold  is  obtained  from  its  alloys  by  solution  in  nitro-muriatic  acid 
and  precipitation  with  a  ferrous  salt,  which  reduces  the  gold,  and  is  itself 
converted  into  a  ferric  salt,  thus : 

eSO^Pe  +  2AuCl,  =  2(S0<),Fe^''>',  +  Fe^'^^CT,  +  Au^ 

Ferroofl  Anric  Ferric  Ferric  QoIiL 

sulphate.       -cbloride.  (nilphate.  chloride. 

The  gold  falls  as  a  brown  powder  which  acquires  the  metallic  lustre  by 
friction. 

Gold  is  a  soft  metal,  having  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  It  surpasses  all 
other  metals  in  malleability,  the  thinnest  gold  leaf  not  exceeding,  it  is  said, 
TVifiJrsjf  ^^  ^°  ^^^^  '^^  thickness,  while  the  gilding  on  the  silver  wire  used  in 
the' manufacture  of  go Id-lttce  is  still  thinner.  It  may  also  be  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire.  Gold  has  a  density  of  19'5:  it  melts  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  the  fusing  point  of  silver.  Neither  air  nor  water  affects  it  in 
the  least  at  any  temperature ;  the  ordinary  acids  fail  to  attack  it  singly.  A 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolves  gold,  however,  with  ease, 
the  active  agent  being  the  liberated  chlorine. 

Gold  forms  two  series  of  compounds :  the  aurou»  compounds,  in  which  it  is 
univalent,  as  AuCI,  Au,0,  &c.,  and  the  aurie  compound^  in  which  it  is  triva- 
lent,  as  Au^^^Cl,,  Au'^^,0,,  &c. 

Chlorides.  —  The  monochloride  or  Aurous  chloride,  AuCl,  is  produced  when 
the  trichloride  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  of  227°  C. 
(440°  F.),  until  chlorine  ceases  to  be  exhaled  It  forms  a  yellowish-white 
mass,  insoluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  that  liquid  it  is  decomposed 
slowly  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  heat,  into  metallic  gold  and 
trichloride. 

The  trichloride,  or  Aurie  chloride,  AuClj.  is  the  most  important  compound 
of  gold :  it  is  always  produced  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
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The  deep-yellow  solution  thus  obtained  yields,  by  eyaporation,  yellow  crys- 
tals of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrogen:  when  this  is  cautiously 
heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue,  on  cooling,  solidifies 
to  a  red  crystalline  mass  of  auric  chloride,  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Auric  chloride  combines  with  a  number  of  me- 
tallic  chlorides,  forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  called  chloro-auratesy  of 
which  the  general  formula  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  MCI.AuClj,  M  repre- 
senting an  atom  of  a  monad  metal.  These  compounds  are  mostly  yellow 
when  in  crystals,  and  red  when  deprived  of  water.  The  ammonium  talt, 
NH4Cl.AuCl3.OHy  crystallizes  in  transparent  needles;  the  sodium  salt, 
NaCl. AuCl, .  20Hy  in  long  four-sided  prisms.  Auric  chloride  likewise  forms 
crystalline  double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases. 

A  mixture  of  auric  chloride  with  excess  of  acid  potassium  or  sodium  car- 
bonnte  is  used  for  gilding  small  ornamental  articles  of  copper :  these  are 
cleaned  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  boiled  in  the  mixture  for  some  time, 
by  which  means  they  acquire  a  thin  but  perfect  coating  of  reduced  gold. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide^  or  Aurous  oxide,  is  produced  when  caustic  potash 
in  solution  is  poured  upon  the  monochloride.  It  is  a  green  p<iwder,  partly 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid ;  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes  into  metallic 
gold,  which  subsides,  and  auric  oxide,  which  remains  dissolved. 

Trioxide^  or  Auric  oxide,  AUO3.  —  When  magnesia  is  added  to  auric  chlor- 
ide, and  the  sparingly  soluble  aurate  of  magnesium  well  washed  and 
digested  with  nitric  acid,  auric  oxide  is  left  as  an  insoluble  reddish-yellow 
powder,  which  when  dry  becomes  chestnut-brown.  It  is  easily  reduced  by 
heat,  and  also  by  mere  exposure  to  light;  it  is  insoluble  in  oxygen-acids, 
with  the  exception  of  strong  nitric  acid,  insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid, 
easily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Alkalies  dissolve 
it  freely :  indeed,  the  acid  properties  of  this  substance  are  very  strongly 
marked;  it  partially  decomposes  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  when 
boiled  with  that  liquid,  potassium  hydrate  being  produced.  When  digested 
with  ammonia,  it  yields  fulminating  gold  consisting,  according  to  Berzelius, 
of  Au,0,.4NH,0Hy 

The  compounds  of  auric  oxide  with  alkalies  are  called  ouratet.  The 
potauium  aalt,  Au-O^OK,.  GOH^  or  AuOjK.SOH^  is  a  crystalline  salt,  the 
solution  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  bath  for  electro-gilding.  A  com- 
pound of  aurate  and  acid  sulphite  of  potasi^ium,  or  potassium  aurotulphitey 
2(AuO,K.4S03HK) .  OH^  is  deposited  in  yellow  needles  when  potassium 
sulphite  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  aurate. 

Gold  show^s  but  little  tendency  to  form  oxygen^salts.  Auric  oxide  dis- 
solves in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  solutidti  is  decomposed  by  evaporation 
or  dilution.  A  sodio-aurous  hyposulphite,  (SfiJ)^Au^tL^.20H^,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallizes  in  colorless  needles.  Its  solution  is  used  for  fixing  daguerreo- 
type pictures.  With  barium  chloride,  it  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
bario-aurous  hyposulphite^  (8fi^)^A.ufiti^^^ 

Sulphides. — Aurous  sulphide,  Au.S,  is  formed  as  a  dark-brown,  almost 
black  precipitate  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  auric  chloride.  It  forms  sulphur-salts  with  the  monosulphides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  Auric  sulphide,  Au^S,,  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  auric 
chloride.     Both  these  sulphides  dissolve  in  ammonium  sulphide. 


The  presence  of  gold  in  solution  may  be  detected  by  the  brown  precipi- 
tate with  ferrous  sulphate,  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  bead  of  metaUio 
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gold;  also  by  the  brownish-parple  precipitate,  called  ** Purple  of  Cassius/* 
formed  when  stannous  chloride  is  added  to  dilute  gold  solutions.  The  com- 
position of  this  precipitate  is  not  exactly  known,  but  after  ignition  it 
doubtless  consists  of  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  metallic  gold.*  It  is 
used  in  enamel  painting. 

Oxalic  acid  slowly  reduces  gold  to  the  metallic  state :  to  insure  complete 
precipitation,  the  gold>solution  must  be  digested  with  it  for  24  hours.  For 
the  quantitatiTo  analysis  of  a  solution  containing  gold  and  other  metals, 
oxalic  acid  is  in  most  cases  a  more  convenient  precipitant  than  ferrous  sul- 
phate; inasmuch  as,  if  the  quantities  of  the  other  metals  are  also  to  be 
determined,  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  iron  salt  may  complicate 
the  analysis  considerably. 

Gold  intended  for  coin,  and  most  other  purposes,  is  always  alloyed  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  silver  or  copper,  to  increase  its  hardness  and 
durability :  the  first-named  metal  confers  a  pale  greenish  color.  English 
standard  gold  contains  ^  of  alloy,  now  always  copper.  Gold  when  alloyed 
with  copper  may  be  estimated  by  fusion  in  a  cupel  with  lead,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  alloy  with  silver.  If  the  alloy  be  free  from  silver,  the  weight 
of  the  globule  of  gold  left  in  the  cupel  will,  after  repeated  fusions,  accu- 
rately represent  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  present  in  the  alloy.  But 
if  the  alloy  contains  silver,  that  metal  remains  with  the  gold  after  oupella- 
tion.  In  this  case  the  original  alloy,  con8i>ting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
is  fused  in  the  muffle  together  with  lead  and  silver;  the  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  remaining  after  cupellation  is  then  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  silver,  the  gold  being  left  behind.  By  treatment  of  the  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver  with  nitric  acid,  an  accurate  separation  is  obtained  only 
when  the  two  metals  are  present  in  certain  proportions.  If  the  alloy  con- 
tains but  little  silver,  that  metal  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  by  the  gold ;  again,  if  it  contains  too  much  silver,  the  gold  is  left  as  a 
powder  when  the  silver  is  dissolved  out.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  favorable  proportions  are  ^  gold  to  f  silver ;  the  gold  is  then  left 
pure,  retaining  the  original  shape  of  the  alloy,  and  can  bo  easily  dried  and 
weighed.  The  quantity  of  silver  which  is  added  to  the  alloy  must  there- 
fore vary  with  the  amount  of  gold  which  it  contains. 

Oold-leaf  is  made  by  rolling  out  plates  of  pure  gold  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  then  boating  them  between  folds  of  membrane  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
until  the  requisite  degree  or  tenuity  has  been  reached.  The  leaf  is  made 
to  adhere  to  wood.  &c.,  by  size  or  varnish. 

Gilding  on  copper  has  very  generally  been  performed  by  dipping  the 
articles  into  a  solution  of  mercury  nitrate,  and  then  shaking  them  with 
a  small  lump  of  a  soft  amalgam  of  gold  with  that  metal,  which  thus  be- 
comes spread  over  their  surfaces:  the  articles  are  subsequently  heated  to 
expel  the  mercury,  and  then  burnished.  Gilding  on  steel  is  done  either 
by  applying  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  in  ether,  or  by  roughening  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  heating  it,  and  applying  gold-leaf  with  a  burnisher. 
Gilding  by  electrolysis — an  elegant  and  simple  method,  now  rapidly  super- 
seding many  of  the  others  —  has  already  been  noticed.  The  solution  usu- 
ally employed  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  or  cyanide  of  gold  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide. 

*  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Am.  edit  p.  400. 
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Atomic  weight,  197*4.     Symbol,  Pt 

PLATINUM,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium,  form 
a  group  of  metals,  allied  in  some  cases  by  properties  in  common,  and 
still  more  closely  by  their  natural  association.  Crude  platinum^  a  native 
alloy  of  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  a  little  iron,  occurs 
in  grains  and  rolled  masses,  sometimes  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  mixed 
with  gravel  and  transported  materials,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
in  KusMa,  in  Brazil,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  It  has  never 
been  seen  in  the  rock,  which,  however,  is  judged  from  the  accompanying 
materials  to  have  been  serpentine.  It  is  stated  to  be  always  present  in 
small  quantities  with  native  silver. 

From  this  substance  platinum  is  prepared  by  the  following  process :  The 
crude  metal  is  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  slightly  diluted  with  water,  in  order 
to  dissolve  as  small  a  quantity  of  iridium  as  possible:  to  the  deep  yellow- 
inh-red  and  highly  acid  solution  thus  produced,  sal-ammoniac  is  added,  by 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  platinum  is  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  am- 
monium pliitinochloride.  This  substance,*  washed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  leaves  metallic  platinum  in  the  spongy  state. 
This  metal  cannot  be  fused  into  a  compnct  mas8  by  ordinary  furnace-heat, 
but  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  advantage  of  its  prop- 
erty of  welding,  like  iron,  at  a  high  tenipcralure.  The  spongy  platinum 
is  made  into  a  thin  uniform  paste  with  water,  introduced  into  a  slightly 
conical  mould  of  brass,  and  subjected  to  a  graduated  pressure,  by  which 
the  water  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  mass  rendered  at  length  sufficiently  solid 
to  bear  handling.  It  is  then  dried,  very  carefully  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
hammered,  or  subjected  to  powerful  pressure.  If  this  operation  is  properly 
conducted,  the  platinum  will  then  be  in  a  state  to  bear  forging  into  a  bar, 
which  can  afterwards  be  rolled  into  plates,  or  drawn  into  wire,  at  pleasure. 

A  method  for  refining  platinum  has  lately  been  proposed  by  MM.  Deville 
and  Debray.*  It  consists  in  submitting  the  crude  metal  to  the  action  of  an 
intensely  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  of  lime.  The  apparatus  they  em- 
ploy is  as  follows :  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  consists  of  a  piece  of 
lime,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch : 
a  small  notch  is  filed  at  one  side  of  this  bssin.  through  which  the  met-al 
is  introduced  and  poured  out.  A  cover  made  of  another  piece  of  lime  fits 
on  the  top  of  this  basin :  it  is  also  hollowed  to  a  pmall  extent,  and  has  a 
conical  perforation  at  the  top,  into  which  is  inserted  the  nozzle  of  an  oxy- 
hydrogeu  blowpipe.  The  whole  arrangement  is  firmly  bound  with  iron 
wire.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  stopcock  supplying  the  hydrogen  (or  coal 
gas)  is  opened  and  the  gas  lighted  at  the  notch  in  the  crucible:  the  oxygen 

•  Ann.  Chlm.  Pbys.  [3]  Ivi.  386. 
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is  then  graduitlly  supplied ;  and  when  the  furnace  is  sufficiently  hot,  the 
metal  is  introduced  in  small  pieces  through  the  orifice.  By  this  arrange- 
ment as  much  as  50  pounds  of  platinum  and  more  may  be  fused  at  once. 
All  the  impuriries  in  the  platinum,  except  the  iridium  and  rhodium,  are 
separated  in  this  manner:  the  gold  and  palladium  are  volatilized;  the 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  osmium,  oxidized  and  volatilized ;  and 
the  iron  and  copper  oxidized  and  absorbed  by  the  lime  of  the  crucible. 

Platinum  is  a  little  whiter  than  iron :  it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and 
ductile,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  is  very  infusible,  melting  only  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  in  the  powerful  blast-furnace  just  described. 
It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  its  specific  gravity  being  216.  Neither 
air,  moisture,  nor  the  ordinary  acids  attack  platinum  in  the  slighte«<t  degree 
at  any  temperature :  hence  its  great  value  in  the  construction  of  chemical 
vessels.  It  is  dissolved  by  nitro- muriatic  acid,  and  superficially  oxidized 
by  fused  potassium  hydrate,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide. 

The  remarkable  property  of  the  spongy  metal  to  determine  the  union  of 
oxyj^en  and  hydrogen  has  been  already  noticed.  There  is  a  still  more 
curious  state  in  which  platinum  can  be  obtained  —  thai  of  platmum-blaek, 
in  which  the  division  is  carried  much  further.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  to  which  an  excess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  a  quantity  of  sugar  have  been  added,  until  the  precipitate 
formed  after  a  little  time  becomes  perfectly  black,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  colorless.  The  black  powder  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried 
by  gentle  heat.  This  substance  appears  to  possess  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases,  more  especially  oxygen,  into  its  pores  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
when  placed  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  it  converts  the  latter, 
with  copious  effervescence,  into  carbonic  acid ;  alcohol,  dropped  upon  the 
platinum-black,  becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  acetic  acid,  the  rise  of 
temperature  being  often  sufiiciently  great  to  cause  inflammation.  When 
exposed  to  a  red-heat,  the  black  substance  shrinks  in  volume,  assumes  the 
appearance  of  common  spongy  platinum,  and  loses  these  peculiarities,  which 
are  no  doubt  the  result  of  its  excessively  comminuted  state. 

Platinum  forms  two  series  of  compounds:  the  platmotu  eompounth,  in 
which  it  is  bivnlcnt,  e.g.  Pt^^Cl,,  Pt^^O,  and  iheplalmie  compoundt,  in  which 
it  is  quadrivalent^  e.g.,  Pt^^Cl^,  Pt'^0^  &c. 

Ghlobidks.  —  The  dickloride^  or  Platinout  chloridt,  Pf  CI,,  is  produced 
when  platinic  chloride,  dried  and  powdered,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to 
heat  of  about  200^,  whereby  half  the  chlorine  is  expelled ;  also,  when  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  until  the 
latter  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  a-greenish-gray 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter 
solution,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  or  potassium  chloride,  deposits  a  double 
salt  in  fine  red  prismatic  crystals,  containing,  in  the  last  case,  2KC1.PICI,. 
The  corresponding  sodium-oompound  is  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crys- 
tallize. These  double  salts  are  called  plaltnoto-ehhrides  or  chloropla (miles. 
Platinous  chloride  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  platinum. 

The  tetrachloride^  or  Platinic  chloride^  Pt''CL,  is  always  fo  nitsl  wlion 
platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  acid  solution  yields,  on 
evaporation  to  dryness,  a  red  or  brown  residue,  deliquescent,  and  very 
soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  pure 
orange-yellow  tint.  Platinic  chloride  unites  with  a  great  variety  of  metal- 
lic chlorides,  forming  double  salts  called  plaiino-chhride*  or  eldoro-platinatea  ; 
the  most  important  of  these  compounds  are  those  pontaining  the  metaU  of 
the  alkalies  and  ammonium.  Pofawum  platinochloride,  2KCl.PtCl4,  forms  a 
bright  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  being  produced  whenever  solutions 
of  the  chlorides  pf  plf^tinum  and  of  potassium  are  mixed,  or  a  potassiun^ 
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Bait  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  platinnm  tetrachloride. 
It  is  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  de« 
composed  with  some  difficulty  by  heat.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  plaii- 
num-black,:  the  Uiter  substance  may  tbus,  indeed,  be  very  easily  prepared. 
The  sodium-salt,  2NaCl,PtCl4  OOH,,  is  very  soluble,  crystallising  in  large, 
transparent,  yellow-red  prisms  of  great  beauty.  The  ammoniuni'Saltf  2NH4 
CI.IHCI4.  is  undistinguishable,  in  physical  characters,  from  the  potassium- 
salt  ;  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  precipitate  of  small,  transparent,  yellow,  octo- 
hedral  crystals  when  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  platinic  chloride ;  it  is 
but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  so  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  yielding  spongy  platinum,  while  sal-ammoniao,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitrogen  are  driven  off.  Platinic  chloride  also  forms  crystallizable 
double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases;  with  ethyla- 
mine,  for  example,  the  compound,  2[NH,(C,Hj)HCl].PtCl4. 

The  bromides  and  iodides  of  platinum  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
chlorides f  and  likewise  form  double  salts  with  alkaline  bromides  and  iodides. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide,  or  Platinous  oxide,  Pt^^O,  is  obtained  by  digesting 
the  dichloride  with  caustic  potash,  as  a  black  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkali.  It  dissolves  also  in  acids  with  brown  color,  and  the  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac.  When  platinum  dioxide  is  heated  with 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  monoxide,  which  remains  dissolved. 
The  liquid  has  a  dark-blue  color,  and  deposits  fine  copper-red  needles  of 
platinous  oxalate. 

The  dioxide,  or  Platinic  oxide,  Pt'^O,.  is  best  prepared  by  adding  barium 
nitrate  to  a  solution  of  platinic  sulphate;  barium  sulphate  and  platinic 
nitrate  are  then  produced,  and  from  the  latter  caustic  soda  precipitates 
one  half  of  the  platinum  tiS  platinic  hydrate.  The  sulphate  is  itself  obtained 
by  acting  with  strong  nitric  acid  upon  platinum  bisulphide,  which  falls  as 
a  black  powder  when  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  is  dropped  into  potas- 
sium sulphide.  Platinic  hydrate  is  a  bulky  brown  powder,  which,  when 
gently  heated,  becomes  black  and  anhydrous.  It  may  also  be  formed  by 
boiling  platinic  chloride  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  then  adding 
acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  also  combines  with  bases :  the  salt^ 
have  a  yellow  or  red  tint,  and  a  great  disposition  to  unite  with  salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  double  compounds, 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  excess  of  alkali.  A  combination  of  platinic 
oxide  with  ammonia  exists,  which  is  explosive.  Both  oxides  of  platinum 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition. 

Sulphides.  — The  compounds  Pt^^S  and  Pi'^S,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  the  sulph-hydrate  of  an  alkali-metul,  on  the  di- 
chloride and  tetrachloride  of  platinum  respectively ;  they  are  both  black 
substances,  insoluble  in  water.  Platinic  sulphide  heated  in  a  close  vessel 
gives  off  half  its  sulphur  and  is  reduced  to  platinous  sulphide.  It  dissolves 
in  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  and  sulphides,  forming  salts  called  aulpho^ 
platinates,  which  are  decomposed  by  acids. 

Ammomacal  Platinum  Compounds, 

The  chlorides,  oxides,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  platinum  are  capable  of  taking 
up  two  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  and  forming  compounds  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  the  ammoniacal  mercury  compounds  already  described. 
There  are  five  series  of  these  compounds,  which  may  be  formulated  as  in 
the  following  table,  the  symbol  R  denoting  a  univalent  chlorous  radical, 
such  as  CI,  Br,  NO^,  &c. 
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I.  DUmmonio-platinous  compounds  .  2NH|.Pt^^R,. 

II.  Tetrammonio-platinoua  Gompounds  .  4NH,.Pt'^R,. 

III.  Diammonio-platinic  compounds  .  2NH,.  Pt^'R^ 

IV.  Tetrammonio-platinic  compounds  .  4NHy.Pi'^K4. 

y.  Octammonio-diplatinic  cumpounds      .  SUH^.Vi^Vifi^^. 

Any  number  of  atom^  of  the  univalent  radical  R  may  be  replaced  in  these 
compounds  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  another  radical,  univalent  or  multi- 
Talent,  thus  giving  rise  to  oxychlorides,  nitrato-chlorides,  ozynitrates,  &c. 

The  dtammonioplatinout  and  Utratamotdo-platimc  eotnpoundt  (I.  and  IV.) 
may  evidently  be  derived  from  double  and  quadruple  molecules  of  am- 
monium salts,  by  the  substitution  of  Pt^^  or  Pt"  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  hydrogen:  «.y.,  2NH,  Pt^^Cl,=(N,H,Pt^'').Cl,;  and  4NH,.Pt*'Cl4=r(N4 
H|,Pt'*).Cl4.  The  compoHition  of  the  teirammonio-plaUnout  compounda  (II.) 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that,  nitrogen  being  a  pentad 
element,  NH^,  is  a  bivalent  radical,  and  that  any  number  of  such  radicals 
may  be  added  to  a  compound  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency 
(pp.  234,  285).  Further,  since  the  addition  of  NH,  to  any  compound  con- 
taining hydrogen  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  replacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  that  compound  by  ammonium,  NH^,  these  tetrammonio-platinous  com* 
pounds  may  also  be  regarded  as  salts  of  dtammoplatoto-diammomumf  that  is, 
of  a  double  ammonium  molecule,  NgFIg,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  Pt^^,  and  two  more  by  TNH^)^  —  In  the  dtammonio-platinie 
eompouncU  (III.),  the  bivalent  radical  (Pt^'Cl,)^^  plays  the  same  part  as  Pt^^ 
in  the  diammonio-platinous  compounds. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  seyeral  groups  of 
compounds  according  to  these  views,  taking  the  chlorides  as  examples: 

NH,Cl 

NH,a 

NHjCl 

NH, 

IL    4NH^Pt/>'Cl,  =  [N,H^(NHJJPt>'^]Cl,    =  Pt 

NH, 

NHjCl 
NHjCl 

m.    2NH,.Pt»'Cl^  =  [NA(Pt»'Cy]Cl,      =  PtCl, 

NHjCl 
N,H^ 

rV.    4NH,.Pt''Cl^  =  (N^H„Pt»»)Cl4  =  Pt 

II 
N,HeCl,. 

Y.  The  oetammonio-diplatinie  compounds  consist  of  double  molecules  of 
tetrsmmonio-platinic  compounds  having  two  or  more  molecules  of  the  uni- 


L    2NH,.PtCl,     =  (NjHgPt'OCl, 
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Talent  radical  R,  replaced  bj  an  equWalent  quantit/of  a  bWalent  radical: 
e.^.,the  oxynitrate  =  8NH^Pt»',(N0,)eC  =  (NgH^Pt*',)  |  ^  qV/*^*- 

I.  ZHammonio-plaimotu  Compounds.  —  These  compounds  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  those  of  the  following  series,  half  the  ammonia  of  tii^ 
latter  being  then  given  off.  They  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissoWe  in  ammonia,  reproducing  tjtie  tetrammonio-platinous  com- 
pounds: they  detonate  when  heated. 

Chloride^  N,H«Pt^^Cly  —  Of  this  compound  there  are  three  isomeric  mod- 
ifications:—  a.  idlowy  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble 
chloride,  to  a  solution  of  diammonio-platinous  nitrate  or  sulphate,  or  by 
boiling  the  green  modification,  y,  with  ammonium  nitrate  or  snlphnte;  or, 
by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  and  adding 
a  quantity  of  ammonia  equal  to  that  already  contained  in  the  liquid,  filter- 
ing from  a  dingy  jgreen  substance,  which  deposits  after  a  while,  then  leav- 
ing the  solution  to  cnol,  and  decnnting  the  supernatant  liquid  as  soon  as 
the  yellow  salt  U  deposited,  fi.  Red  — If,  in  the  lust  mode  of  preparation, 
the  ammonium  carbonate,  instead  of  being  added  at  once  in  excess,  be 
added  drop  by  drop  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride, 
the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  small  garnet- colored  cryHtals  h.'iving  the  form 
of  six-sided  tables.  This  red  modification  may  also  be  obtnined  in  oth-.r 
way.'<.  y.  Green.  — This  modification,  usually  denominated  the  ^reen  salt  of 
Mat/nus,  was  the  first  discovered  of  the  ammoniacal  platinum  compounds. 
It  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  to 
caustic  ammonia;  or  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  till  it  is  completely  converted  into  platinous  chloride 
(and  thcrei'ore  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac),  and  neu- 
tralizing the  solution  with  ammonia;  the  compound  is  then  deposited  in 
green  needles.  The  same  modification  of  the  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by 
adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  to  a  solution  of  tetrammonio- 
platinous  chloride,  N^Hj^Pt^^ri^  The  corresponding  iodide,  NgH^Pt'^'^I,,  is 
a  yellow  powder,  obtained  by  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  compound, 
N4H,2pt^^I^  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  reproducing  the  latter  compound. 
The  oxide,  N^H^Pt^^O,  obtained  by  heating  tetrammonio-platinous  hydrate 
to  110°,  is  a  gniyish  mass,  which,  when  heated  to  100^  in  a  close  vessel, 
gives  off  water,  ammonia,  and  nitrog>m,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  The 
sulphate,  }i^U^Vi^^SO^.OH^  and  the  nitrate,  NjM^Pl^'(NO,),.  are  obtained  by 
boiling  tho  iodide  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  silver:  they  are  crystalline 
and  have  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  sulphate  retains  a  molecule  of  crys- 
tallization-water, which  ctinnot  be  removed  without  decomposing  the  salt. 

II  Tetrammonio'platinoua  Compounds. — The  chloride,  'SJHy^i'^'CX^  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  platinous  chloride,  or  tho  green  salt  of  Magnus,  with 
tiqucous  ammonia  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to 
llio  crystallizing  point.  The  bromide  and  iodide  of  this  scries  are  obtained 
by  treating  the  solution  of  tho  sulphate  with  bromido  or  iod»do  of  barium: 
they  crystallize  in  cubes.  Tho  oxide,  N^Hg^Pf  0,  i  obtained  as  a  crystal- 
line mass  by  decomposing  tho  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  baryta-water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum.  It  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  caustic,  like  potash,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly 
fiom  the  a'r,  aud  precipitates  silver  oxide  from  the  solution  of  the  niiraic. 
It  is  a  strong  base,  neutralizing  acids  completely,  and  expelling  ammonia 
f'om  its  baIic.  It  melts  at  110°,  giving  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leav- 
ing diammoulo-platinous  oxide.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  give  off 
ammonia,  even  when  boiled. 

Carbonates. — The  oxide  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  rapidly  from  the  air, 
forming  first  a  neutral  carbonate,  N4lI,,Pt^^CO,.OH2,  and  afterwards  an 
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acid  salt,  N4H„Pt^^C0..C0,H-.  The  sulphate,  N^H^Pl/^'SO^,  and  the  nUrate, 
N4H,2Pt^''(NOs)2«  are  obtainecl  by  decomposing  che  chloride  with  BiWer  sul- 
phate or  nitrate ;  they  are  neutral,  and  crystallize  easily. 

III.  Diammonio-platinie  Compounds. — The  chloride^  N,H0Pt'*Cl4,  is  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  boiling  water  in  which  diamnionio-platinous 
chloride  (the  yellow  modification)  is  suspended.  This  compound  is  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  and  Tery  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  or  in  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat, 
and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of 
tetrammoniacal  platinic  chloride.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  without 
evolving  ammonia. 

Nitrates. — An  oxyniiraie,  N,H^Pt''(NOj),0^^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
chloride,  NjHgVtCl4,  for  several  hours  with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  The  normal  nitrate,  N,H^Pt''(N0,)4,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  oxynitrate  in  nitric  acid :  it  is  yellowish,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  solu- 
ble in  hot  nitric  acid. 

The  oxide,  N^H^Pt'^Oj,  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  diammonio-platinic  nitrate;  ii  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  yellowish,  crystalline  puwdcr,  composed  of  small  shining  rhomboTdal 
prisms;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  resists  the  action  of 
boiling  potash.  Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  watt^r  and  ammonia, 
and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  in 
acetic  acid,  and  forms  a  large  number  of  crystallizable  salts,  both  neutral 
and  acid,  having  a  yellow  color,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.*  Another 
compound  of  platinic  oxide  with  ammonia,  called /u/f»iR</^m^  platinum,  whose 
composition  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  is  produced  by  decomposing 
ammonium  platino-chloride  with  aqueous  potash.  It  is  a  straw-colored 
powder,  which  detonates  slightly  when  suddenly  heated,  but  strongly  when 
exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat. 

IV.  Tetrammonio-platinie  Compounds. — The  oxide  of  this  series  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  The  chloride,  N^Hj^Pt^'Clf.  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  into  a  solution  of  tetrammonio-platinous  chloride;  by  dissolving  diam- 
monio-platinic chloride  in  ammonia,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia 
by  evaporation;  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  tetrammonio-platinio 
oxynitrate  or  nitrato-chloriHe  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  white,  and  dis- 
solves in  small  quantity  in  boiling  water,  from  which  solution  it  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  transparent  regular  octohedrons,  having  a  faint  yellow  tint. 
When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  one-half  of  the 
chlorine  is  very  easily  precipitated,  but  to  remove  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  remainder  requires  a  long-continued  action  of  the  silver-salt.  The 
chlorobromide,  N4Hi,Pt''BrjClj,  is  prepared  by  treating  tetrammonio-platinous 
chloride  with  bromine.  An  oxj/nitratey'^fi^^&(^O^fi\  ^  nitrato-chloride, 
JN4H„Pt»'(N0,),Cl,;  a  sulphato-chloride,  N,H„Pt"(S04)''Cl,;  and  an  oxalo- 
ehioruie,  hfii^vO  {^^^^Y^Cl^  have  likewise  been  obtained. 


y.  Octammonio-diplatinic  Compounds,  An  oxynitrate  or  basic  nitrate,  NgH^ 
Pl'',^NU3}«0^^,  is  produced  by  boiling  tetrammonio-platinous  nitrate  wiih 
uiUio  auid.  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  detonating  salt,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
(Geriiardt.)  A  nitrat-oxy chloride,  NgHj4Pt«',(N0,)40'''Cl,,  discovered  by 
itaewsky,  is  formed  when  Magnuses  green  salt  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess 
of  nitric  acid.     Red  fumes  are  then  evolved,  and  the  result  ng  solution  de- 

*  G«rhanlt,  C*  mUa  rundus  dcs  travaux  en  Chimio,  1840,  p.  273. 
32* 
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posits  the  nitrat-ozyehloride  in  small  brilliant  needles,  which  deflagrate 
when  heated,  giving  ofl^  water  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  leaving  mitallic 
platinum.  The  nitric  acid  in  this  salt  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  carbonic  or  osnlic  acid,  yielding  the  compounds,  NgH^P'^i  COgY^ 
,0^'CI,  and  N,H^Pt'yCj04)^^,CCly  both  of  which  are  crystalUsable  and 
sparingly  soluble.  A  baste  oxalo-nitrate,  NjH^Pt''j(C,04)'''j(KO,)jO'",  insolu- 
ble in  water,  is  obtained  by  adding  aniutouium  oxalate  to  the  oiynitratet 
(Gerhardt.) 

Reactions  of  Platinum  Salts. — Platinic  chloride  or  a  platinic  oxygen-salt 
may  be  recognised  in  solution  by  the  yellow  precipitate  with  sat'ommoniae, 
decomposable  by  heat,  with  production  of  spongy  metal. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  grR  dually  form  a  brown  precipi- 
tate of  platinic  sulphide,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Zine 
precipitates  metallic  platinum. 

Platinic  chloride  and  sodium  platinochloride  are  employed  in  analytical 
investigations  to  detect  the  presence  of  potassium,  and  separate  it  from 
sodium.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  alkaline  salts  are  converted  into 
chlorides,  and  in  this  state  mixed  with  four  times  their  weight  of  sodium 
platinochloride  in  crystals,  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
When  the  formation  of  the  yellow  salt  appears  complete,  alcohol  is  added, 
and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit, 
carefully  dried,  and  weighed.  The  potassium  chloride  is  then  easily  reck- 
oned from  the  weight  of  the  double  salt;  and  this,  subtracted  from  the 
weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  employed,  gives  that  of  the  sodium  chloride 
by  difference ;  100  parts  of  potassium  platinochloride  correspond  to  80-51 
parts  of  potassium  chloride. 


Capsules  and  crucibles  of  platinum  are  of  great  yalue  to  the  chemist: 
the  latter  are  constantly  used  in  mineral  analysis  for  fusing  siliceous  matter 
with  alkaline  carbonates.  They  suffer  no  injury  in  this  operation,  although 
caustic  alkali  roughens  and  corrodes  the  metal.  The  experimenter  must 
be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  introducing  any  oxide  of  an  easily  fusible 
metal,  as  that  of  lead  or  tin,  into  a  platinum  crucible.  If  reduction  should 
by  any  means  occur,  these  metals  will  at  once  alloy  themselves  with  the 
platinum,  and  the  vessel  will  be  destroyed.  A  platinum  crucible  must  never 
be  put  naked  into  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  but  always  placed  within  a  covered 
earthen  crucible. 


PALLAOnrX. 

Atomic  weight,  106*5.     Symbol,  Pd. 

When  the  solution  of  crude  platinum,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  that 
metal  has  been  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  is  neutralized  by  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  palladium  cyanide 
separates  as  a  whitish  insoluble  substance,  which,  on  being  washed,  dried, 
and  heated  to  redness,  yields  metallic  palladium  in  a  spongy  state.  The 
palladium  may  then  be  welded  into  a  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 

Palladium  closely  corresponds  with  platinum  in  color  and  appearance; 
it  is  also  very  malleable  and  ductile.  Its  density  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  platinum,  being  only  11*8.  Palladium  is  more  oxidable  than  plati- 
num. When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  state  of  sponge, 
it  acquires  a  blue  or  purple  superficial  film  of  oxide,  which  is  again  reduced 
at  a  white  heat.  This  metal  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  aciB;  its  best 
solvent  is  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
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Palladium,  like  platinnnif  forms  two  clasBes  of  compounds ;  namely,  the 
palladiout  eompoundg^  in  which  it  is  biTalent,  and  the  paUadU  eampattndt,  in 
which  it  is  quadriyalent. 

Chlorides.  —  The  dickloride,  or  Palladiout  chloruky  Pd^^Cl,  is  obtained 
by  disaoWing  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness.  It  is  a  dark-brown  mass,  which  dissoWes  in  water  if  the  heat 
has  not  been  too  great,  and  forms  double  salts  with  many  metallic  chlorides. 
The  palladio-chlorides  of  ammonium  and  potassium  are  much  more  soluble 
than  the  corresponding  platino-chlorides :  they  haye  a  brownish-yellow  tint. 

Tlie  tetrachloride^  or  Palladie  chloride^  Pd^^Clf,  exists  only  in  solution  and 
in  combination  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  formed  when  the  dichlor- 
ide  is  dieested  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  solution  has  an  intense  brown 
color,  and  is  decomposed  by  evaporation.  Mixed  with  potassium  chloride, 
or  sal-ammoniac,  it  gives  rise  to  a  red  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  but 
little  soluble  in  water. 

Palladious  Iodidb,  Pd^^Iy  is  precipitated  from  the  chloride  or  nitrate 
by  soluble  iodides,  as  a  black  mass,  which  gives  oflf  its  iodine  between  800^ 
and  860<^  C.  {b7'2!^  and  ^S(P  F.)  Pallndium-salts  are  employed  for  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  iodine,  chlorino  and  bromine  not  being  precipitated 
by  them. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide^  or  Palladiotu  ozidt^  Pd^^O,  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  cautiously  heating,  the  solution  of  palladium  in  nitric 
acid.  It  is  black,  and  but  little  soluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate  falls  as  a 
dark-brown  precipitate  when  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  above  solu- 
tion.    It  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

The  dioxide^  or  Palladie  ozidf^  Pd'^O',  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 
From  a  solution  of  palladie  chloride,  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw 
down  a  brown  precipitate  consisting  of  hydrated  palladie  oxide  combined 
with  the  alkali.  This  compound  gives  otf  half  its  oxygen  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  the  whole  at  a  higher  temperature.  From  hot  solutions,  a  black 
precipitate  is  obtained  containing  the  anhydrous  dioxide.  The  hydrate  dis- 
solves slowly  in  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  In  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  forming potattio-palladic  chloride,  aris- 
ing from  admixed  potash ;  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
it  gives  off  chloride. 

Palladious  Sulphide,  Pd^^'S,  is  formed  by  fusing  the  metal  with  sulphur, 
or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  palladious  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphiiJe. 
It  is  insolulile  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

Anmontacal  Palladium  Compounds.  —  A  moderately  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  palladium  dichloride  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  yields  a 
beautiful  flesh-colored  or  rose-colored  precipitate,  consisting  of  NjH^Pd^^Cl,. 
This  precipitate  dissolves  in  a  larger  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  the  nmmonia- 
cal  solution,  when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  having  the 
same  composition.  This  yellow  modification  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating 
the  red  compound  in  the  moist  state  to  100°,  or  in  the  dry  state  to  200®  C. 
(802°  F.)  The  yellow  compound  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  potnsh, 
forming  a  yellow  8ohition.  but  without  giving  off  ammonia,  even  when  the 
liquid  i»  heated  to  the  boiling-point;  the  red  compound  behaves  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  but,  before  dissolving,  is  converted  into  the  yellow  modification. 
For  this  reason,  Hugo  Miiller  regards  the  red  compound  um  palladium  ammo' 
nio  ehloride^  2NHg.Pd^^Cls,  and  the  yellow  as  pallndammoniunt  chloride, 
N^H^Pd-'-Tl,.  The  yellow  compound,  digested  with  water  and  silver  oxide, 
yields  palladammonium  oxide,  NgH^Pd^^O,  which  is  a  strong  base,  soluble  in 
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water,  haying  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  Palladammonium  sulphite^  N,H0Pd^''.SO,,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  oxide  or  chloride ;  it  crystallizes  in  orange- 
yellow  octohedrons.  The  aulphiie^  chloride^  iodide,  and  brwmde^  have  likewise 
been  formed. 

The  compound,  4NH3.Pd^^Cl,,  or  ammopalladammonium  chloride,  [K,H4Pd^^ 
(^^4)%y^C\^y  separates  from  an  ammouiacal  solution  of  palladammonium 
chloride  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

The  ozide,  N4H„Pd^^0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  this  chlor 
ide  with  silyer  oxide,  is  also  a  strong  base  yielding  crystallizable  salts.* 

Palladious  salts  are  well  marked  by  the  pale  yellowish-white  precipitate 
with  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide.  It  consists  of  palladious  cyanide, 
Pd^^Cy,,  and  is  conyerted  by  heat  into  the  spongy  metal. 

Hydriodie  acid  and  potoMuun  iodide  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of 
palladium  iodide,  yisible  eyen  to  the  500,000th  degree  of  dilution. 


Palladium  is  readily  alloyed  with  other  metals,  as  copper ;  one  of  these 
compounds  —  namely,  the  alloy  with  silyer — has  been  applied  to  useful 
purposes.  An  amalgam  of  palladium  is  now  extensiyely  used  by  dentists 
for  stopping  teeth. 

A  native  alloy  of  gold  with  palladium  is  found  in  BraziL 


BHODIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  104.     Symbol,  Rh. 

The  solution  from  which  platinum  and  palladium  have  been  separated,  in 
the  manner  already  described,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evap- 
orated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
(^'%Z1^  which  dissolves  everything  except  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium 
and  sodium.  This  is  well  washed  with  spirit,  dried,  heated  to  whiteness, 
and  then  boiled  with  water,  whereby  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  out,  and 
metallic  rhodium  remains.  Thus  obtained,  rhodium  is  a  white,  coherent, 
spongy  mas-4,  more  infusible  and  less  capable  of  being  welded  than  plati- 
num.    Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  10*6  to  11. 

Rhodium  is  very  brittle:  reduced  to  powder  and  heated  in  the  air,  it  be- 
comes oxidized,  and  the  same  alteration  happens  to  a  greater  extent  when 
it  is  fused  with  nitrate  or  bisulphate  of  potassium.  None  of  the  ncids, 
singly  or  conjoined,  dissolve  this  metal,  unless  it  be  in  the  state  of  alloy, 
as  with  platinum,  in  which  state  it  is  attacked  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Rhodium  forms  but  one  chloride,  containing  RhCI,:  hence  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  triad ;  but,  from  its  analogy  to  the  other  platinum  metal.s 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  tetrad,  the  chloride  just  mentioned  being 

RhCl, 
represented  by  the  formula  Rh^Cl^,  or  I         . 

RhClj 

This  chloride  is  prepared  by  adding  silicofluorio  acid  to  the  double 
chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water.  It  forms  a  brownish-red  deli- 
quescent mass,  soluble  in  water,  with  a  fine  red  color.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  rhodium. 

Rhodium  and  Potatsium  chlorides. — The  salt,  Rh.^CVGKC1.60H,,  formed  by 
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mUing  »  solution  of  rhoJic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium  chloride,  crystallizes  in  sparingly  soluble  efflorescent 
prisms.  Another  double  salt  containing  Rh,CI,.4KC1.20Hj.  is  prepared  by 
heating  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  a  mixture  o:  equal  parts  of  tinely  powdered 
metallic  rhodium  and  potassium  chloride.  The  salt  has  a  fine  red  color,  is 
soluble  in  wuler,  and  crysialliacs  in  four-sided  prisms  Rhodium  and  sodium 
chloride,  Rh,Cl,.«NaC1.240H,,  is  also  a  very  beautiful  red  salt,  prepared 
like  the  last.  The  ammonium  talt,  RlijCI^.'^NH^Cl.  SOH^  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  sodium  salt  with  sal-ammuuiac,  crystallises  in  fine  rhombo- 
hedral  prisms. 

Rhodium  Oxiues  — Rhodium  forms  four  oxides,  containing  RhO,  Rh,0,, 
RhOy  and  RhO^ 

The  monoxide,  RhO,  is  formed,  with  incandescence,  when  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide,  Rh^O,  SOU,,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  It  is  a  dark- 
gray  substance,  perfectly  indifferent  to  acids 

The  sesquioxide  or  rhodie  oxide,  Rh.O,.  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate,  is 
a  gray  porous  masi,  with  metallic  iride^'cence ;  insoluble  in  acids,  easily 
reduced  by  hydrogen.  It  forms  two  hydrates:  Rh,0,.30Hy  or  RhH,0«, 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  rhodium  nnd  sodium  chloride  witn 
potash  in  pres-^nce  of  alcohol,  and  Rh,0,.50H,  or  RhH,Oy.OHy  formed  by 
precipitating  the  same  salt  wiih  aqueous  potash. 

The  dioxiiU,  RhO,,  obtained  by  fusing  pulverized  rhodium  or  the  sesqui- 
oxide with  nitre  and  potash,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  nitric  acid, 
to  dissolve  off  the  potash,  is  a  dark-brown  substance,  insoluble  in  acids. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  rhodie  pentahydrate,  Rh20,.50H,, 
a  black-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  trihydrate,  Rh,0,.dOH,,  is 
formed  at  first;  but  this  compound  gradually  loses  its  gelatinous  consistence, 
becomes  lighter  in  color,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  green  hydrate  of 
the  dioxide,  Rh0.j.20H,  The  alkaline  solution  at  the  same  time  acquires 
a  deep  violet-blue  color. 

Trioxide,  RhO..  —  The  blue  alkaline  solution  above  mentioned,  deposits, 
after  a  while,  a  blue  powder,  becoming  green  when  dry,  and  yielding,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  blue  flocculent  substance,  consisting  of  the  tri- 
oxide,  easily  reduced  to  the  dioxide. 

Rhodic  SriPHATR,  fSO^^,Rh,  120H,.  formed  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide 
.with  nitric  acid,  is  a  vellowish-white  crystalline  mass.  Potassio-rhodic  sul- 
phate, (S04)jRliKj.  is  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  powder  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solutioi  of  rhoc^um  and  potassium  chloride. 

Ammoniaoal  Rhodittm  Compounds  — An  ammonio-chforide,  lONHj-KlijClg, 
or  [N0H,4Rh'''',(NH4)4]'*Ci0.  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  on 
mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  rhodium  and  nmmonium  chloride  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  leaving  the  filtrrod  nolution  to  evaporate.  The  corresponding 
oxide,  lONHg  Rh^O,.  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with  silver  oxide,  is 
a  strong  base,  from  which  the  sulphate  and  oxalate  may  be  obtained  in 
crystalline  form. 


Rhodic  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  rose-colored,  and  exhibit,  in  solution, 
the  following  reactions:  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonium  sulphide,  a 
brown  precipitate  of  rhorlic  sulphide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonium 
sulphide:  with  soluble  sulphites,  a  pale-yellow  precipitate,  affording  a  char- 
acteristic reaction;  with  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  rhodic  oxide,  solu- 
ble in  excess;  with  ammonia  and  with  alkaline  carbonates,  a  yellow  precipitate 
after  a  while.  No  precipitate  with  alkaline  chlorides  or  mercuric  cyanide. 
Zinc  precipitates  metallic  rhodium. 
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An  alloy,  of  steel  with  a  small  quantity  of  rhodium  is  said  to  possess  ex* 
tremely  yaluable  properties. 


ntiDiinc. 

Atomic  weight,  198.     Symbol,  Ir. 

When  crude  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatio  acid,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  gray  scaly  meiallic  substance  usually  remains  behind,  haTtng  altogether 
resisted  the  action  of  the  acid:  this  is  a  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium, 
called  osmiridium  or  iridosmine;  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  dry  sodium  chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube, 
through  which  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted.  The  farther 
extremity  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  receiver  containing  solution  of 
ammonia.  The  gas,  under  these  circumstances,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  iridium 
chloride  and  osmium  chloride  being  produced :  the  former  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  sodiufh  chloride;  the  latter,  being  a  volatile  substance,  is 
carried  forward  into  the  receiver,  where  it  is  decomposed  by  the  water  into 
osmic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  combine  with  the  alkali.  The  contents 
of  the  tube  when  cold  are  treated  with  water,  by  which  the  iridium  and 
sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  out:  this  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness*.  The  residue  is  ignited  in  a  crucible, 
boiled  with  water,  and  dried;  it  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ferric  oxide 
and  a  combination  of  iridium  oxide  with  soda :  it  is  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  treated  successively  with  water  and  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  which  the  alkali  and  the  iron  are  removed,  while  me- 
tallic iridium  is  left  in  a  finely  divided  state.  By  strong  pressure  and  ex- 
posure to  a  white  heat,  a  certain  degree  of  compactness  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  metal.** 

Iridium  is  a  white  brittle  metal,  ftisible  with  great  difficulty  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  Deville  and  Debray,  by  means  of  their  powerful 
oxy-hydrogen  blast  furnace,  have  fused  it  completely  into  a  pure  white 
mass,  resembling  polished  steel,  brittle  in  the  cold,  somewhat  malleable  at 
a  red  heat,  and  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  platinum,  vix.  21*16, 
(21*8  Hare.)  By  moistening  the  pulverulent  metal  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  pressing  it  tightly,  first  between  filtering 'paper,  then  very  forci- 
bly in  a  press,  and  calcining  it  at  a  white  heat  in  a  forge-fire,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  very  hard  mass,  capable  of  takings 
good  polish,  but  still  very  porous,  and  of  a  density  not  exceeding  16-0. 
After  strong  ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hy- 
drogen at  low  temperatures,  it  oxidizes  slowly  at  a  red  heat,  and  dissolves 
in  nitro- muriatic  acid.  It  is  usually  rendered  soluble  by  fusing  it  with 
nitre  and  caustic  potash,  or  by  mixing  it  with  common  salt,  or  better,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  igniting  it  in  a 
current  of  chlorine,  as  above  described. 

Iridium  forms  three  series  of  compounds,  namely,  the  Kypoiridiou$  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Ir^^CL,  IrO ;  the  mdiout  compounds,  in 

.      IrCl, 
which  it  is  quadrivalent,  but  apparently  trivalent,  e.  g.,  Ir.CL  =  I        , 

IrCl, 
and  the  iridic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  also  quadrivalent,  as  in  IrCl^,  IrO,, 

*  Osmiridium,  bowevor,  gpnernlly  contnins  platinum,  nitlienium,  nnd  other  mctala  of  the 
■amc  tcnuip.  which  Nrt«  mit  efi<>ctiiHlly  fieimmteil  by  tlie  method  alx>ve  dtMcribed.  The  complete 
■epHration  of  the  severnl  mt* tula  or  the  plHtinum  group  haa  of  late  year*  formed  the  aal^ect  of 
tert^rnl  olaborate  iiivvatigationa,  into  which  the  limitit  of  tliia  work  will  not  permit  ua  to  enter. 
(8eo  Watta'a  DicUonary  of  Chemistry,  iii.  35 ;  ir.  211, 680;  ▼.  101, 124.) 
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&c.  It  appears  to  be  incapable  of  uniting  with  more  tban  four  atoms  of  a 
monad  element,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  tetrad.*  It  forms  also  a 
trioxide,  IrO,,  in  which  it  is  apparently  sexvalent,  but  the  oxide  may  be 

O 


I 


represented  by  the  formula    Ir    ,  in  which  the  metal  appears  also  to  be 


d— C 


0 
quadrivalent. 

Chlorides.  ^Iridium  appears  to  fornl  three  chlorides,  but  only  two  of 
them  —  namely,  the  trichloride  and  tetrachloride  —  have  been  obtained  in 
definite  form. 

The  diehloride^  Ir^^Cl,,  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  appears  to 
exist  in  certain  double  salts,  called  ki/poehlorindites. 

The  trichloride  or  Iridiout  chloride^  Ir,Clf,  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
iridium  with  nitre,  adding  water  and  enough  nitric  acid  to  saturate  the 
alkali,  warming  the  mixture,  and  then  dissolving  the  precipitated  hydrate 
of  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms  a  dark  yellowish-brown 
solution.  This  substance  combines  with  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming 
compounds  called  iridoto-chlorides  or  chloririfHtes^  which  may  be  prepared  by 
reducing  the  corresponding  chloriridiates  with  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Claus  has  obtained  the  compounds 
IrjCVeNH^Cl  60H,,  Ir,Cl,.6KC1.60H^  and  IrjCV6NaC1.240He.  They  are 
olive-green  pulverulent  salts,  soluble  in  water. 

The  tetrachloride^  or  Iridie  chloride,  IrCl^,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dis- 
solving very  finely  divided  iridium,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  or  the  trichloride, 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black,  deliquescent, 
amorphous  mass,  translucent  with  dark-red  color  at  the  edges;  soluble, 
with  reddish-yellow  color,  in  water.  It  unites  with  alkaline  chlorides, 
forming  compounds  called  iridioehloridet  or  chloriridiates,  analogous  in  com- 
position to  the  chloroplatinates.  The  ammonium  salt,  IrCl4.2NH4Cl.OH,,  and 
i\i%  potastiwn  salt,  IrCl4.*2KCl,  are  formed,  as  dark-browii  crystalline  precip- 
itates, on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  chlorides.  The  potassium 
salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  gently  ignited  and 
finely  divided  mixture  of  iridium  with  potassium  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  black  octohedrons,  yielding  a  red  powder. 
The  sodium  Sidt,  IrCI^  2NaC1.60H,,  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  forms 
easily  soluble  black  tables  and  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
platinum  salt. 

Iodides.  —  Iridium  forms  three  iodides,  Irl,,  IrJ^,  and  Irl4,  nnalogous 
to  the  chlorides,  and  yielding  similar  double  salts  with  the  iodide:*  of  tlie 
alkali-metals.f 

Oxides. — Iridium  forms  four  oxides,  IrO,  Ir^O,,  IrO,,  and  IrOj.  The 
monoxide,  or  hypoiridiou*  oxide,  IrO,  is  but  little  known.  It  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  an  alkaline  hypochloriridite  with  caustic  alkali  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbon  dioxide  (p.  166) ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  quickly 
converted  into  a  higher  oxide. 

The  sesquioxide,  or  Iridious  oxide,  Ir^O,.  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
most  easily  formed  and  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  iridium ;  but,  according 

*  A  hexchlorido,  TrCI^,  wm  said  by  Borzclins  to  b«  obtninod  in  combination  with  potMmiiim 
chloride  by  fusing  iridosniin**  with  nitre;  bnt  nrcoi-ding  to  Clauv,  the  tnlt  thus  formed  was 
r«Uly  a  rntbeninin  oomponnd,  having  been  prt^red  by  Keneliiu  from  iridosmlne  oontninin^ 
ruthenium. 

t  Ofltor,  Uther  die  Indverbindungen  dta  Iridiums.    Qottingen,  1857. 
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to  Claus,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  take  up  oxygen  and  pass  to  the  state 
of  dioxide.  It  may  be  prepared  by  gently  igniting  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chloriridite  (Ir,Clf.6KCl)  with  sodium  carbouate  in  an  atmosphere  of  car* 
bon  dioxide;  on  treating  the  product  with  water,  the  sesquioxide  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids.  It  forms  two  hydrates, 
Ir^Og-SOHj,  and  Ir^Og-dOH,.  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  which  may 
be  called  iriditet.  A  solution  of  a  chloriridite  in  excess  of  lime-water  de- 
posits, after  standing  for  some  time  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  dirty  yellow 
precipitate  containing  Ir^O.-SCaO. 

The  dioxide^  or  Iridic  oxide,  IrO,,  is,  according  to  Claus,  the  most  easily 
prepared  and  most  stable  of  all  the  oxides  of  iridium,  and  is  always  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  a  bulky,  indigo-colored  hydrate,  Ir0^20H|,  when  a 
solution  of  either  of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  or  their  double  salts  is  boiled 
with  an  alkali;  but  it  always  retains  8  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  alkali.  The 
hydrate  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in 
potash  and  treating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  form- 
ing solutions  which  are  dark-brown  when  concentrated,  reddish-yellow 
when  dilute. 

The  trioxide,  or  Periridie  oxide,  IrO,.  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  is 
formed  in  combination  with  potash,  when  iridium  is  fused  for  some  time 
with  nitre.  The  resulting  blackish -green  mass  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  deep  indigo-co!orcd  solution  of  basic  potassium  periridiate,  leaving  a 
black  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  acid  periridiate.* 

Iridium,  like  the  other  platinum  metals,  shows  but  little  tendency  to 
form  oxygen-salts.  The  oxides  dissolve  in  acids,  but  no  definite  salts  are 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  solution  of  iridic  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
dark-brown  color,  which  is  not  modified  by  potash  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  dichloride,  neither  does  it  yield  any  blue  precipitate  on  boiling. 

The  only  definite  oxygen-salts  of  iridium  that  have  been  obtained  are 
double  salts  containing  sulphurous  and  dithionic  acids. 

IIi/pO'irido80-pot(Msic  sulphite.  S0,lr^^.3S0sK«,  fa  obtained  as  a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  when  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  preparing  potassium 
chloriridite  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  a  solution  of  the  chlor- 
Iridiate,  is  evapomted  to  a  small  bulk. 

Sulphides.  —  Three  sulphides  of  iridium  are  known,  analogous  to  the 
first  three  oxides  above  described.  The  setqvinUpkide  and  duulphide  are 
obtained  ns  brown-black  precipitates  by  treating  the  solutions  of  the  tri- 
chloride and  tetrachloride  respectively  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  mano- 
Mulphide  is  a  grayish-black  subst-ance  obtained  by  decomposing  either  of 
the  higher  sulphides  in  a  close  vessel. 

Ammoniacal  Compounds  op  Iridium.  —  The  ammonio-chlorides,  N^H^Tr'^ 
CU  and  N^HjJrClj,  or  [N^H Jr^'(NH<) JCl^  together  with  the  corresponding 
sulphates,  are  prepared  like  the  platinous  compounds  of  analogous  compo- 
sition, which  they  also  resemble  in  their  properties.  The  nitratoehloride^ 
rN,H4lr^^(NH4)  J(N0,)C1,  analogous  to  Gros*  platinum  nitrate,  is  formed  by 
heating  the  chloride,  N-HgtrCl«  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Teiranmonio-iridif. 
chloride^  (N4H„lr*')Cly  is  obtained  as  a  violet  precipitate  by  treating  the 
nitrate  just  mentioned  with  hydrochloric  acid.f 

The  compound,  10NH,Ir,Cle,  or  [K'jHJr'^''(NH4)J^^',CV  to  which  there 
is  no  analogue  in  the  platinum  series,  is  obtained  as  a  flesh-colored  crys- 
talline powder  by  prolonged  digestion  of  ammonium  chloriridite  with  warm 
aqueous  ammonia.  The  corresponding  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate 
have  also  been  prepared.  J 

*  C1au0.  Ann.  Oh.  Phnrm.  lix.  240. 

f  8koblik(ifr.  Auu.  Ch.  Fliarni.  Ixxxiv.  275. 

X  CUiu.  BeitrOfie  tur  Chemie  der  I^atinmfitatU.    Dorpst,  IBM. 
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Iridic  solutions  (containing  the  dioxide  or  tetrachloride)  are  of  a  dark 
brown-red  color;  iridious  solutions  (containing  the  sesquioxide  or  tri- 
chloride) have  an  olive-green  color.  The  characters  of  an  iridic  solution 
are  best  observed  with  sodium  chloriridiate,  all  the  other  iridic  compounds 
being  but  slightly  soluble. 

Iridic  solutions  give  with  ammonium  or  potassium  chloride  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  chloriridiate,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  platinum  precipitate  by  its  dark  brown-red  color, 
and  further  by  its  reduction  to  soluble  chloriridite  when  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  reaction  serves  for  the  separation  of 
iridium  from  platinum. 


BITTHEKIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  104.     Symbol,  Ru. 

This  metal,  discovered  by  Clans,  in  1846,  occurs  in  platinum  ore,  and 
chiefly  in  osmiridium,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties — one  scaly,  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium,  while  the  other, 
which  is  granular,  contains  but  mere  traces  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  but 
is  very  rich  in  iridium  and  rhodium.  To  obtain  ruthenium,  scaly  osmiri- 
dium is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  (freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  passing  through  potash,  and  from 
organic  matter  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol)  is  drawn  by  means  of  an 
aspirator.  The  osmium  and  ruthenium  are  thereby  oxidized,  the  former 
being  carried  forward  as  tetroxide  and  condensed  in  caustic  potash  solution, 
while  the  ruthenium  oxide  remains  behind,  together  with  iridium ;  and  by 
fusing  this  residue  with  potassium  hydrate,  treating  the  mass  with  water, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  in  a  corked  bottle  for  about  two  hours  to  clarify,  an 
orange-colored  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  obtained,  which,  when 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  deposits  velvet-black  ruthenium  sesquioxide, 
and  this  when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen,  yields  the  metal. 

Ruthenium  thus  prepared,  forms  porous  lumps  very  much  like  iridium, 
and  is  moderately  easy  t«  pulverize.  It  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  metals 
except  osmium.  Deville  and  Debray  have,  however,  ftlsed  it  by  placing  it 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  After  fusion  it  has  a  density 
of  11  *4 ;  that  of  the  porous  metal  is  8  6. 

Ruthenium  is  scarcely  attacked  by  nitromoriatic  acid.  It  is,  however, 
more  easily  oxidized  than  platinum,  or  even  than  silver.  When  pure  it  is 
easily  ox  dl/.3d  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  still  more  easily  on  addi- 
tion of  a  Hmall  quantity  of  nitrate  or  chlorate,  producing  potassium  ruthe- 
niate, which  dissolves  in  water  with  orange  yellow  color. 

Chlorides,  c— Ruthenium  is  a  tetrad,  like  the  other  platinum  metals,  and 
forms  three  chlorides,  RuCl,,  Ru,Cl,.  and  RuCl^. 

The  dichloride,  RuCl^,  is  produced,  together  with  the  trichloride,  by 
igniting  pulverized  ruthenium  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  the  trichloride  then 
volatilizing,  while  the  dichloride  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids,  even  nitro-muriatic  acid,  ami 
only  partially  decomposed  by  alkalies.  A  soluble  dichloride  is  formed  by 
passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  a  brown  sul- 
phide being  then  precipitated,  and  the  solution  acquiring  a  fine  blue  color. 

The  trichloride  or  Rulhemom  chloride^  I^u^CIq.  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  potassic  rutheniate  >vith  fin  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
black  oxide  in  hydrochfopic  apidi  an4  ev^poratipg,  is  f^  yellow-brown,  crys- 
^lline,  very  deliquescent  m^ss,  becoming  dark-greep  p^i)d  blue  at  certain 

8? 
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points  when  strongly  beated.  It  dissoWes  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
leaving  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  salt. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ruthenious  chloride,  mixed  with  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  yields  the 
double  salts,  RU2CV4KCI,  and  Ru,C1e.4NH4Cl,  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
precipit-ates,  with  violet  iridescence,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

The  tetrachloride  or  Ruthenie  chloride^  RUCI4,  is  known  only  in  its  double 
salts.  The  pota»num-»alty  RUCI4  2KCI,  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
ruthenie  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  potassium  chloride,  and  evapo- 
rating to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  is  brown,  with  rose-colored  iridescence, 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  ammamum  saltf 
RiiCl4.2NH40i,  is  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  which  it  resembles  closely. 

CxiDES.  —  Ruthenium  forms  five  oxides,  viz.,  RuO,  Ru,Og,  RuO^  RuOg, 
and  RUO4,  the  fourth,  however,  being  k^own  only  in  combination. 

The  monoxide,  RuO,  obtained  by  calcining  the  dichloride  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  washing  the  residue  with 
water,  has  a  dark-gray  color  and  metallic  lustre ;  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids; 
but  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures. — The  tetquioxidey  or 
RiUheniouB  oxide,  RUjO,,  is  a  bluish-black  powder,  formed  by  heating  the 
metal  in  the  air.  The  corresponding  hydrate,  Ru^Oy.  dOH,  or  RuHjOy  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  ruthenious  chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
as  a  blackish-brown  substAnce  which  dist^olves  with  yellow  color  in  acids. — 
The  dioxide,  or  Ruthenie  oxide,  RuO,.  is  a  black-blue  powder,  obtained  by 
roasting  the  disulphide.  Ruthettie  hydrate,  RuO,. 20 H,,  or  Ru*^H404,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  by  decomposing  potassium  chlororutheniate 
with  sodium  carbonate. — The  trioxide,  RuO),  commonly  called  ruthenie  acid, 
is  known  only  as  a  potassium-salt,  which  is  obtained  by  igniting  ruthenium 
with  caustic  potash  and  nitre:  it  forms  an  orange-yellow  solution.  —  The 
tetroxide,  RUO4,  is  a  volatile  compound,  analogous  to  osmic  tetroxide,  ob- 
tained by  heating  ruthenium  with  potash  and  nitre,  in  a  silver  crucible,  dis- 
solving the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  solution 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  by  a  conden sing-tube  with  a  receiver  con- 
taining potash.  The  tetroxide  then  passes  over  and  condenses  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  and  in  the  tube,  as  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  crust,  which 
melts  between  50°  and  60°.  It  is  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  dissolves 
slightly  in  water,  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solution  easily 
decomposed  by  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

Sulphides.  —  Hydrogen  sulphide,  passed  into  a  solution  of  either  of  the 
chlorides  of  ruthenium,  usually  forms  a  precipitate  consisting  of  ruthenium 
sulphide  and  oxysulphide  mixed  with  free  sulphur.  The  blue  solution  of 
the  dichloride  yields  a  dark-brown  sesquisulphide,  Ru^S,.  When  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  for  a  long  time  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  ruthe- 
nium disulphide,  RuS,,  is  formed,  as  a  brown-yellow  precipitate,  becoming 
dark-brown  by  calcination. 

Anmoniacal  Ruthenium  Compouxds.  —  Tetrammonio-hyporuthenioua  ehlor- 
ide,  4NH^.RuC1,.80H,.  or  [N,H4Ru''(Nn4)j]Cl,  80H-  is  formed  by  boiling 
the  solution  of  ammonium  chlororutheniate  (RUCI4.2NH4CI),  with  ammonia. 
It  forms  golden-yellow  oblique  rhombic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  Treated  with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  the  correspnnding 
oxide,  4NH,  RuO,  which,  however,  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  of  its 
solution,  giving  off  half  its  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  compound  2NH,.RuO, 
or  (N,H,Ru-'^)0.  The  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing this  last -mentioned  oxide  with  thd  corresponding  silver  salts,  form 
yellow  crystals. 
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The  compounds  of  ruthenium  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  other  platinum-metals,  by  fusing  a  few  milligrammes  of  the  sub- 
stance in  a  platinum-spoon,  with  a  large  excess  of  nitre,  leaving  it  to  cool 
when  it  ceases  to  froth,  and  dissolving  the  cooled  mass  in  a  little  distilled 
water.  An  ornnge-yellow  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  thus  formed, 
which  on  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  yields  a  bulky,  black 
precipitate;  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  li(|uid,  with  the  pre- 
cipitate still  in  it,  and  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  oxide  dissolves, 
forming  a  solution  which  has  a  fine  orange-yellow  when  concentrated,  and 
when  treated  with  kydrogert'tulphide,  till  it  becomes  nearly  black,  yields  a 
filtrate  of  a  splendid  sky-blue  color.  Characteristic  reactions  are  also  ob- 
tained with  potattium  9tUphocyanate,  whioh  colors  the  liquid  deep  red,  chang- 
ing to  violet  on  heating,  and  with  Uad  acetate,  which  forms  a  purple-red 
precipitate. 


osMnni. 

Atomic  weight,  199.     Symbol,  Os. 

The  separation  of  this  metal  from  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  assooiat-ed  in  native  osmiridium,  and  in  platinum 
residues,  depends  chiefly  on  its  ready  oxidation  with  nitrio  or  nitromuratio 
acid,  or  by  ignition  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  the  volatility  of  the  oxide  thus 
produced. 

To  prepare  metallic  osmium,  the  solution  obtained  by  condensing  the 
▼apor  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  potash  (p.  886^  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  digested  with  mercury  in  a  well-closed  bottle  at  40^ 
C  (104°  F.)  The  osmium  is  then  reduced  by  the  mercury,  and  an  amalgam 
is  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  till  all  the  mer- 
cury and  calomel  are  expelled,  leaves  metallic  osmium  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder  (Berzelius).  The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting 
ammonium  chloro-osmite  with  sal-ammoniac. 

The  properties  of  osmium  vary  according  to  its  mode  of  preparation.  In 
the  pulverulent  state  it  is  black,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which,  how- 
ever, it  acquires  by  burnishing;  in  the  compact  state,  as  obtained  by  Bcr- 
selius^s  method  above  described,  it  exhibits  metallic  lustre,  and  has  a  den- 
sity of  10.  Deville  and  Debray,  by  igniting  precipitated  osmium  sulphide 
in  a  crucible  of  gas-coke,  at  the  melting  heat  of  nickel,  obtained  it  in 
bluish -black,  easily  divisible  lumps.  IV  hen  heated  to  the  melting  point  of 
rhodium,  it  becomes  more  compact,  and  acquires  a  density  of  21*3  to  21*4. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature,  capable  of  melting  ruthenium  and  iridium, 
and  volatilizing  platinum,  osmium  likewise  volatilizes,  but  still  does  not 
melt;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  metals. 

Osmium  in  the  finely  divided  state  is  highly  combustible,  continuing  to 
burn  when  set  on  fire,  till  it  is  all  volatilised  as  tetroxide.  In  this  state 
also  it  is  easily  oxidised  by  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  being  converted 
into  tetroxide.  But  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  less  combus- 
tible, and  is  not  oxidized  by  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  Osmium  which 
has  been  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  rhodium,  does  not  give  oflf  any 
yapor  of  tetroxide  when  heated  in  the  air  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc,  but 
takes  fire  at  higher  temperatures. 

Osmium  Chlorides. — Osmium  forms  three  chlorides,  analogous  to  those 
of  iridium  and  ruthenium.  When  it  is  heated  in  dry  chlorine  g:  s,  there 
is  formed,  first  a  blue-black  sublimate  of  the  dichloride,  then  a  red  subli- 
mate of  the  tetrachloride.     The  dichloride,  or  hypo-oemiout  chloride,  dissolves 
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in  water  with  dark  violet-blue  color.  It  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  either  of  the  higher  chlorides,  into  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easily  converted  by  oxidation.  The  addition  of  potassium 
chloride  renders  it  more  stable,  by  forming  a  double  salt.  The  trichloride^ 
Os^CIq,  has, not  been  isolated,  but  is  contained  in  the  solution  obtained  by 
treating  the  sesquioxide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  double  salts 
with  alkaline  ohloHdes.  The  potatmtm-salif  08,C1q.6KC1.60H2,  is  produced 
together  with  potassium  chlorosmate,  when  a  mixture  of  pulverized  osmium 
and  potassium  chloride  is  ignited  in  chlorine  gas ;  it  forms  dark  red-brown 
crystals. 

The  tetrachloride,  or  Osmic  chloride,  OsCl^,  is  the  red  compound  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  product  obtained  by  igniting  osmium  in 
chlorine  gas.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  color  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is 
decomposed  quickly  in  dilute  solution,  more  slowly  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  metallic  chlorides,  yielding  a  black  precipitate  of  osmic 
oxide,  and  a  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  hydrochlorio  acid. 

Osmic  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
salts  sometimes  called  otmiochloridesy  or  chlorosmate*  From  the  solutions  of 
these  salt«,  hydrogen  mlphide,  and  ammonium  tulphide,  slowly  precipitate  a 
yellow-brown  sulphide  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides;  nlver  nitrate  forms 
an  olive-green,  stannous  chloride  a  brown  precipitate.  Tannic  acid,  on  heat- 
ing, produces  a  blue  color,  but  no  precipitate;  potassium  ferroq/anide,  first  a 
green,  then  a  blue  color;  potassium  iodide,  a  deep  purple- red  color.  Potash 
gives  a  black,  ammonia  a  brown  precipitate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately 
on  boiling.     Metallic  zinc  and  sodium  formate  throw  down  metallic  osmium. 

Sodium  osmiochloride,  OsCl^.SNaCl,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
osmium  sulphide  and  sodium  chloride  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  crystallizes 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  prisms,  an  inch  long,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  alcohol.  The  potassium  and  ammonium  salts,  of  analogous  composi- 
tion, are  obtained  as  red-brown  crystalline  precipitates  on  adding  sal-am- 
moniac or  potassium  chloride  to  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt. 

Oxides. — Osmium  forms  five  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  ruthenium. 
The  monoxide  or  hypo-osmious  oxide^  OsO.  is  obiained  by  igniting  hypo-osmi- 
ous  sulphite  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  also  as  blue-black  hydrate, 
by  heating  the  same  salt  with  strong  potash  solution  in  a  closed  vessel. 
Hypo-osmious  sulphite,  SO^Os^^  or  SO^OsO,  is  a  black-blue  salt,  produced 
by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  with  sulphurous  acid.—' 
The  sesqmoxide  or  osmious  ogcide,  Os^O^,  is  obtained  by  heating  either  of  the 
double  salts  of  the  trichloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of  car- 
bonio  acid  gas.  It  is  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate,  ob-* 
tained  by  precipitation,  has  a  dirty  brown-red  color,  is  soluble  in  acids,  but 
does  not  yield  pure  salts. 

The  dioxide,  or  Osmic  oxide,  OsO,,  is  obtained  as  a  black  insoluble  powder, 
by  heating  potassium  osmiochloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  in  copper-red  metallic-shining  lumps,  by  heating  the 
corresponding  hydrate.  Osmic  hydrate,  Os02.20Hp  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  potassium  osmio-chloride  with  potash,  at  the  boiling 
heat,  or  in  greater  purity  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potassic  osmite,  OSO3.K2O, 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  trioxide,  OsO,.  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  combines  with 
alkalies,  forming  salts  called  osmites,  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  on  the  tetroxide  in  presence  of  alkalies.  The  potassium  salty 
OsOj.KgO.'iOH,,  is  a  rose-colored  crystalline  powder. 

The  tetroxide,  OsO^,  commonly  called  osmic  acid,  is  the  volatile,  strong- 
smelling  compound,  formed  when  osmium  or  either  of  its  lower  oxides  is 
heated  in  the  air,  or  treated  with  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.     It  may  be 
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prepared  by  heating  osmium  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  condenses  in 
the  cool  part  of  the  apparatus  in  colorless,  transparent  crystals.  It  melts 
below  100^1  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  melting  point.  Its 
Taper  has  an  intolerably  pungent  odor;  attacks  the  eyes  strongly  and  pain- 
fully, and  is  excessively  poisonous.  Osmium  tetroxide  is  dissolved  slowly, 
but  in  considerable  quantity,  by  water,  forming  an  acid  solution.  It  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent,  decolorizing  indigo  solution,  separating  iodine 
from  potassium  iodide,  converting  alcohol  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  &c. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  yellow-red  solutions,  which  are  inodorous 
when  cold,  but  when  heated,  give  off  the  tetroxide  and  free  oxygen,  leaving 
a  residue  of  alkaline  osmite. 

Sulphides.  —  Osmium  burns  in  salphur-vapor.  Five  sulphides  of  osminm 
are  said  to  exist,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  the  first  four  being  produced  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  chlorides  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
tetrasulphide  by  passing  that  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide.  The  last 
is  a  sulphur-acid,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  others  are  sul- 
phur-bases, slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  deep  yellow  solutions. 

Ammomiacal  Osmium  Compounds. — A  cold  solution  of  potassium  osmite, 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  yields  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting, 
according  to  Glaus,  of  hydrated  otmammonium  ehloridcy  n^fifi^^^)Q\^.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  tetroxide  treated  with  ammonia,  yields  a  brown- 
black  powder,  consisting  of  N^HgOsO,,  or  [N,H«(0s0)''^]0.0Hy 

OsMiAMic  Acid,  0s,N,0fH,. — The  potassium-salt,  of  this  bibasic  acid, 
0s,N,0(K^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  hot  solution  of 
osmium  tetroxide  in  excess  of  potash : 

6O8O4  +  8NH5  +  60KH  ==  80s,N,0,K,  +  160H,  +  N,. 

It  separates  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  and  its  solution,  treated  with  sil- 
ver nitrate,  yields  a  precipitate  of  silver  osmiamate,  Os^N^O^ Ag,,  from  which 
the  aqueous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  a  strong  acid, decomposing,  not  only  the  carbonates,  but  also  the  chlor- 
ides, of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  osmiamates  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  lead,  mercury,  and  silver 
salts  are  insoluble. 


All  osmium  compounds,  when  heated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  give  off 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  osmium-tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas, 
they  are  reduced  to  metallic  osmium,  which,  as  well  as  the  lower  oxides, 
emits  the  same  odor  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  reactions  of 
osmium  salts  in  solution  have  already  been  described. 

GROUP  II. 
UK. 

Atomic  weight,  118.     Symbol,  Sn.  (Stannum.) 

This  valuable  metal  occurs  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  more  rarely  as  sul* 
phide :  the  principal  tin  mines  are  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  Malacca, 
and  more  especially  Cornwall.  In  Cornwall  the  tin-stone  is  found  as  a  con- 
stituent of  ipetal-bearing  veins,  associated  with  copper  ore,  in  granite  and 
slate-rocks ;  and  as  an  alluvial  deposit,  mixed  with  rounded  pebbles,  in  the 
beds  of  several  small  rivers.  The  first  variety  is  called  mine-  and  the 
33* 
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second  ttream^dn.  Tin  oxide  is  also  found  disseminnted  through  the  rock 
itself  in  small  crystals. 

To  prepare  the  ore  for  reduction,  it  is  stamped  to  powder,  washed,  to 
separate  as  much  as  possilHe  of  tbe  earthy  matter,  and  roasted,  to  expel 
sulphur  and  arsenic:  it  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal,  and  the  metal 
thus  obtained  is  cast  inlo  large  blocks.  Two  varieties  of  commercial  tin 
are  known,  called  ffrain-  and  bar-tin;  the  first  is  the  best;  it  is  prepared  from 
tbe  stream  ore. 

Pure  tin  has  a  white  color,  approaching  that  of  siWer;  it  is  soft  and 
malleable,  and  when  bent  or  twisted  emits  a  peculiar  crnckling  sound;  it 
hns  a  density  of  7-8  and  melts  at  287°  C.  (457°  F.)  Tin  is  but  little  acted 
upon  by  air  and  water,  even  conjointly;  when  heated  above  its  melting 
point,  it  oxidizes  rapidly,  becoming  converted  into  a  whitish  powder,  used 
in  the  arts  for  polishing  under  the  name  of  putty-powder.  The  metal  is 
attacked  nnd  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen; 
nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy,  converting  it  into  a  white  hydrate  of  the 
dioxide. 

Tin  is  a  tetrad  metal,  and  forms  two  well-defined  classes  of  compounds, 
namely,  the  gtannous  compoundt^  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Sn^^Cl,,  Sn^^I,, 
Si/^0,  &c.,  and  the  atannic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  as  Sn'*Cl4, 
Sn''0^  &c. ;  al!<o  a  few  compounds  called  Wannoao-vtovrntc  compoundt^  of  inter- 
mediate composition,  and  probably  formed  by  combination  of  stannous  and 
stannic  compounds,  «.  y.,  Sn,CI^=r8nCl,.SnCl4;  Sn^O^i^SnO.SnO^ 

Chlorides. — The  diehloride,  or  Stamtout  chloridty  SnCl,,  is  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  powdered  tin,  pre- 
pared by  agitating  the  melted  metal  in  a  wooden  box  until  it  solidifies.  It 
is  a  gray,  resinous-looking  substance,  fusible  below  reduess,  and  volatile  at 
a  high  temperature. 

The  hydrated  chloride,  commonly  called  tin'salt,  is  easily  prepared  by  dis- 
solving metallic  tin  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  con- 
taining SnCl,.20H2,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  in  part  when  put  into  a  large  mass,  unless 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  be  present.  Solution  of  stannous  chloride  is 
employed  as  a  deoxidizing  agent;  it  reduces  the  salt5  of  mercury  and  other 
metals  of  the  same  class.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing;  sometimes  also  as  an  antichlore. 

Stannous  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali* metals,  forming 
crystallizable  double  salts,  SnCl,  2KC1,  &c  ,  called  StannotO'chloridcs  or 
Chlorostannites. 

The  tetrachloride,  or  Stannic  chloride,  SnCl^,  is  an  old  and  very  curious 
compound,  formerly  called  fuming  liquor  of  Libaviut.  It  is  made  by  ex- 
posing metallic  tin  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered  tin  with  6  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate It  is  a  thin,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  120°  C  (248°  F.),  and 
yielding  a  colorless  invisible  vapor.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  snd  when  mixed 
with  a  third  part  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  soft  fusible  mass  called  butter  of  fin. 
The  solution  of  stannic  chloride  is  much  employed  by  the  dyer  for  the 
brightening  and  fixing  of  red  colors,  and  is  sometimes  dee^ignated  by  the 
old  names,  *' composition,  physic,  or  tin  solution;"  it  is  commonly  prepared 
by  dissolving  metallic  tin  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  great  elevation  ot  temperature.  The  solution 
when  evaporated  yields  a  deliquescent  crystalline  hydrate,  SnCl<,50H,. 

Stannic  chloride  forms,  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  nlknline 
earth-metals,  crystalline  double  salts,  called  Stannochlorides  or  Chlorosfannates, 
e.  ^.,  SnCl4.2NH4Cl;  SnCl4.BaCly  &c.  It  also  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  pentachloride  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  viz..  SnCl^.m^  pti'I 
SnCI^.POCl,,  and  a  solid  compound  with  phosphine,  containing  SSnCIf  2PlIg. 
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The  triehloride,  or  Sfannoto-Mtannie  ehUmde,  koown  only  in  solution,  is 
produced  by  diseoWing  tlie  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion acts  like  a  mixture  of  the  diohloride  and  tetrachloride. 

Flvobidks. — Starmou*  fiuoride,  SnF^  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution 
of  stannous  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  crystallizes  in  small  shining  opaque 
prisms.  SOmnie  fluoride^  SnF^,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  unites 
with  other  metallic  fluorides,  forming  crystalline  compounds  called  stanno^ 
fluorides  or  fluo9fannaie»,  isomorphous  with  tlie  corresponding  s^licofluor- 
ides,  titan ofluor ides,  and  zircofluorides.  The  potassium  salt  contains 
SnF4.2RCl.OHy  the  barium  salt,  SnF^.BaF,,  &c. 

OxrDKS.— The  monoxide,  or  Stannous  oxide,  SnO,  is  produced  by  heating 
stannous  oxalate  out  of  contact  with  the  air;  also  by  igniting  stannous  hy- 
drate. This  hydrate,  28nO.OH2,  or  Sn^H^O^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipi- 
tate by  decomposing  stannous  chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  carbon 
dioxide  gas  being  at  the  same  time  evoWed.  This  hydrate,  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  leaves  anhydrous 
stannous  oxide  as  a  dense  black  powder,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
when  touched  with  a  red-hot  body,  takes  fire  and  bums  like  tinder,  pro- 
ducing the  dioxide.  Tift  hydrate  is  freely  soluble  in  caustic  potash;  the 
solution  decomposes  by  keeping  into  metallic  tin  and  dioxide.  It  dissolves 
also  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  stannous  sulphate,  SO^Sn^^,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles. 

The  sesquioxide,  Sn^O^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
upon  stannous  chloride:  it  is  a  grayish,  slimy  Hubstanco,  soluble  in  hydro- 
ciiloric  acid,  and  in  ammonia      This  oxide  has  been  but  little  examined. 

The  dioxide,  or  Stannic  oxide,  SnO^  occurs  native  as  tin-stone  or  cassi- 
terite,  the  common  ore  of  tin,  and  is  easily  formed  by  heating  tin,  stan 
nous  oxide,  or  stannous  hydrate  in  contact  with  the  air.  As  thus  pre 
pared,  it  is  a  white  or  yellowish  amorphous  powder;  but  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  stannic  chloride  mixed  with  aqueous  vapor  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids, 
even  in  the  concentrated  state. 

Stannic  oxide  forms  two  hydrates,  differing  from  one  another  in  compo- 
sition and  properties;  both,  however,  being  acids,  and  capable  of  forming 
salts  by  exchanging  their  hydrogen  for  metals.  These  hydrates  or  acids 
are  stannic  acid,  SnO^ OH,,  or  SnOgH^  and  metastanniracid,  SngO|g.60H,,  or  Siig 
0|gH^|,  the  former  being  capable  of  exchanging  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for 
metal,  and  forming  the  stannates,  containing  SnOgM,;  while  the  latter  ex- 
changes only  one  fifth  of  its  hydrogen,  forming  the  metastannates,  Sn^O^ngM^ 

Stannic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of  alkaline  stannates, 
also  from  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  by  calcium  or  barium  carbonate  not 
in  excess;  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  an  acid  stannate.  When  dried 
in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  has,  according  to  Weber,  the  com- 
position, SnOs20H2;  in  a  vacuum  half  the  water  is  given  off,  leaving 
SnO,,OH,. 

Stannic  hydrate  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the  stannic  salts; 
thus  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  stannic  sulphate  (SO^)jSu^',  or  2SO3.SUO2. 
Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the  tetrachloride.  The  stannic  suits  of 
oxygen  acids  are  very  unstable. 

Stannates. — Stannic  hydrate  exhibits  acid  much  more  decidedly  than 
basic  properties.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  from 
these  the  insoluble  stannates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Sodium  stannate,  SnOjNti^  which  is  much  used 
in  calico-printing  as  a  ''preparing  salt"  or  mordant,  is  produced  on  the 
large  scale  by  fusing  tin-stone  with  hydrate,  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphide 
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cf  Bodium ;  by  boiling  the  tin  ore  with  caustic  eoda  Bolution ;  by  fusing 
metallic  tin  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  carbonate ;  or  heating  it 
with  soda  solution  mixe<l  with  sodium  nitrate  and  chloride.* 

Melattannic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tin.  When 
dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  contains  6SnOf  iOOH,,  or  Sn^ 
OjoH|^  50H,,  but  at  100^  it  gives  oflf  6  molecules  of  water,  and  is  reduced 
to  Sn^OigHiQ.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids,  it  dissolves  slowly  in  alkalies  forming  metastannates,  but  is  grad- 
ually deposited  in  its  original  state  as  the  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid 

from  the  air.     The  potatnum  tally  Sn^O^HgK,,  or  (Sn02)5<    qt^  ,  may  be 

precipitated  in  the  solid  state  by  adding  pieces  of  solid  potash  to  a  solution 
of  metastannio  acid  in  cold  potash.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystallizable,  and 
strongly  alkaline.  The  sodium  tally  Sn^OigHgNa^  prepared  in  like  manner, 
is  crystallo-granular,  and  dissolves  slowly,  but  completely,  in  water.  The 
metastannates  exist  only  in  the  hydrated  state,  being  decomposed  when 
deprived  of  their  basic  water. 

Tin  Sulphides.  —  The  tnonotulpMde,  SnS,  is  prepared  by  fusing  tin  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  and  strongly  heating  the  product.  It  is  a  lead-gray, 
brittle  substance,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  A  tetquitulpkidc  may  be 
formed  by  gently  heating  the  above  compound  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphur:  it  is  yellowish-gray,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  bitul- 
pkidey  SnS,,  or  Motaie  goldy  is  prepared  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat,  in  a 
glass  flask,  a  mixture  of  12  pilrt^  of  tin,  6  of  mercury,  6  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  7  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Sal-ammoniac,  cinnabar,  and  stannous  chlor- 
ide sublime,  while  the  bisulphide  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  gold-colored  scales :  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  pow- 
der. The  same  compound  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  light-yellow  pow- 
der by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride. 


Hydrogen  tulpkide  . 
Ammonium  tulpfUde 


Slannout  taltt  give  with : 

Fixed  catutie  alkaliet :  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia :     carbonatet  ^ 

o/potattium,  todium,  V  white  hydrate,  nearly  insoluble  in  excess, 
and  ammonium    .     .  J 

'black-brown  precipitate  of  monosulphide,  sol- 
uble in  ammonium  sulphide  containing  excess 
of  sulphur,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids  as 
yellow  bisulphide. 
Stannic  taltt  give  with : 

Fixed  cautHc  alkalies:  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia:  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Alkaline  carbonatet :  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonium  carbonate:  white  hydrate,  insoluble. 
Hydrogen  tulpkide:  yellow  precipitate  of  bisulphide. 
Ammonium  tulpkide:  the  same,  soluble  in  excess. 

Trichloride  of  gold,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  g^ves 
rise  to  a  brownish-purple  precipitate,  called  purple  of  Cattiut  (p.  371). 


The  useful  applications  of  tin  are  very  numerous.  Tinned  plate  consists 
of  iron  superficially  alloyed  with  this  metal;  pewter,  of  the  best  kind,  is 
chiefly  tin,  hardened  by  the  admixture  of  a  little  antimony,  &c.     Cooking- 

•  RichanlBon  and  Watts's  ChemioU  Tochnology,  vol.  1.  pt  iv.  p.  35,  and  pt.  v.  p.  312. 
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Teasels  of  copper  are  usually  tinned  in  the  interior.     The  use  of  tin  solu- 
tions in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  has  been  already  mentioned. 


TTTAiriUlL 

Atomic  weight,  50.     Symbol,  Ti. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals,  and  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state. 
The  most  important  titanium  minerals  are  ruiiU^  brookite^  and  anaUue,  which 
are  different  forms  of  titanic  oxide,  and  the  several  yarieties  of  titaniferous 
iron,  consisting  of  ferrous  titanate,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally 
mixed  with  ferric  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  Occasionally  in  the  slag  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  blast-furnaoes  in  which  iron  ore  is  reduced,  small  brilliant 
copper-colored  cubes,  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  infusible,  are  found.  This  substance,  of  which  a  single  smelting 
furnace  in  the  Hartz  produced  as  much  as  80  pounds,  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  metallic  titanium.  Recent  researches  of  -Wohler,  however,  have 
shown  it  to  bo  a  combination  of  titanium  cyanide  with  titanium  nitride. 
When  these  crystals  are  powdered,  mixed  with  potassium  hydrate,  and 
fused,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  potassium  titanate  is  formed.  Metallic 
titanium  in  a  finely  divided  state  may  be  obtained  by  heating  titanium  and 
potassium  fluoride  with  potassium.  This  elfment  is  remarkable  for  its 
affinity  for  nitrogen :  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  simultaneously  absorbs 
oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Titanium  is  tetradic.  like  tin,  and  forms  two  classes  of  compounds :  tho 
^ttantc  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  e.g,  Ti'^Cl^,  Ti*'0|,  and  tho 
titanous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalont  but  really  also 
quadrivalent,  e.  g. : 

TiCl, 
Ti^Clj,  or  I 

TiCl,. 

Chlorides.  —  Titanous  chloride^  TijCl^,  is  produced  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  titanic  chloride  mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube;  it  forms 
dark  violet  scales  having  a  strong  lustre.  Titanic  chloride^  TiCI^,  is  prepared 
by  pnssing  chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  charcoal. 
It  is  a  colorless  volatile  fuming  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '7609 
at  0°,  vapor  density  =  6*658,  and  boiling  at  \)\b^.  It  unites  very  violenily 
with  water,  and  forms  definite  compounds  with  ammonia,  ammonium  chlor- 
ide, hydrogen  cyanide,  cyanogen  chloride,  phosphine,  and  sulphur  tetra- 
chloride. 

Fluoridbs.  —  Titanout  fluoride^  Ti,Fj.  is  obtained  as  a  violet  powder  by 
igniting  potassio-titanic  fluoride  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  treating  the  resulting 
mass  wiih  hot  water.  THlanic  Jiuoridf^  TiK^,  passes  over  as  a  fuming  color- 
less liquid,  when  titanic  oxide  is  distilled  with  fluor-spar  and  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  platinum  apparatus.  It  unites  with  hydrofluoric  acid  aud 
metallic  fluorides,  forming  double  salts  called  tit  ano-fiuor ides  ov  jluotit  anna  ten, 
isomorphous  with  the  s.licofluorides,  zircofluorides,  &c.,  e.g,y  TiF^.'JKF; 
TiF^.CttF, 

Oxides.  —  The  sesquioxide,  or  Titanous  oxidSy  Ti^Os,  is  obtained  by  igniting 
the  dioxide  in  hydrogen,  as  a  black  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  oxidizes  to  titanic  oxide. 

The  dioxide  or  Titanic  oxide  occurs  native  in  three  different  forms,  viz.,  as 
rutile  and'anatase,  which  are  dimetric,  and  brookite,  which  is  trimetric; 
of  these,  anataso  is  the  purest,  and  rutile  the  most  abundant.     To  obtain 
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pure  titanic  oxide,  rutile  or  titaniferoas  iron  ore,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
is  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  carbonate,  aud  the  fused  mass 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  whereupon  titano-fluoride  of  potas- 
sium soon  begins  to  separate.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt, 
ammonia  throws  down  snow-white  ammonium  titanate,  which  is  easily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  ignited  gives  reddish-brown  lumps 
of  titanic  oxide.  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  all  acids  except 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  By  fusiug  it  with  six  times  its  weight  of  acid  potas- 
sium sulphate,  a  clear  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  perfectly  in 
warm  water. 

Titanic  oxide  appears  to  form  two  hydrates  or  acids,  analogous  to  stannic 
and  metastannic  acids.  One  of  these,  called  titanic  aeid,  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  from  a  solution  of  titanic  chloride,  as  a  white  powder  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even  when  these 
acids  are  rather  dilute ;  but  these  dilute  solutions,  when  boiled,  deposit 
metatitanie  hydrate,  as  a  soft  white  powder,  which,  like  the  anhydrous  oxide, 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  titatuUea  have  not  been  much  studied;  most  of  them  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formulsB,  Ti04M,  ==  TiOr2M,0,  and  TiO^M,  =  TiOrM^O  (the 
symbol  M  denoting  a  univalent  metal).  The  titanates  of  calcium  and  iron 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  The  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  formed 
by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  acid  sulphates 
—  some  of  them  also  in  the  wet  way.  When  finely  pulverized  and  levigated, 
they  dissolve  in  moderately  warm,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  dissolved  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  on  boiling  the 
solution  with  dilute  acids.  The  neutral  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals,  TiO^ 
M,,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  The  titanates  of  the 
earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation. 

In  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  as  little  free 
acid  as  possible,  tincture  of  galU  produces  an  orange-colored  precipitate ; 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  a  dark-brown  precipitate.  Titanic  oxide  fused  with 
boraxy  or  better,  with  microcosnu'c-salt,  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  forms  a 
glass  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  but  becomes  violet  on  cooling.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  reaction  is  much  increased  by  melting  a  little  metallic  line  in 
the  lead. 
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LEAD. 
Atomic  weight,  207.     Symbol,  Pb  (Plumbum). 

This  abundant  and  useful  metal  is  altogether  obt-ained  from  the  native 
sulphide,  or  galena,  no  other  lead-ore  being  found  in  large  quantity.  The 
reduction  is  eflfected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into  which  the  crushed 
lead-ore  is  introduced  and  roasted  for  some  time  at  a  dull  red  heat-,  by 
which  much  of  the  sulphide  becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  sulphate. 
The  contents  of  the  furnace  are  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture raised,  when  the  sulphate  and  sulphide  react  upon  each  other,  pro- 
ducing sulphurous  oxide  and  metallic  lead  \ 

SO^Pb  4-   PbS  =  Pb,  -f   2S0,. 

Lead  melts  at  315-5^  C.  (000°  F.),  or  a  little  above,  and  boils  and  volatilizes 
at  a  white  heat.  By  slow  cooling  it  may  be  obtained  in  octohedral  crystals. 
In  moist  air  this  metal  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  gray  matter,  thought 
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to  be  suboxide,  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  melted  state  it 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  Dilate  acids,  with  the  exception  of  nitrio  acid, 
act  but  slowly  upon  lead. 

Lead  is  a  tetrad,  as  shown  by  the  constitution  of  plumbic  ethide,  Ph'^fCg 
115)4;  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  inorganic  combinations  it  appenrs  dyadic,  forming  but  one 
chloride,  Pb^^Cl,,  with  corresponding  bromide  and  iodide.  The  oxide  cor- 
responding to  these  is  Pb^^O,  and  there  are  also  higher  oxides  in  which  the 
metal  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  dyad  or  as  a  tetrad:  thus  the  dioxide 
PbO,  may  be  formulated  either  as 

0  =  Pb  =  0,  or  as  |     J>P^' 

Lbad  Chlosids,  PbCI^  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  lead 
nitrate  or  acetate  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt.  It  separates  as 
a  heavy  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  about  83  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  separates  again,  on  cooling,  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 

There  are  several  oxychlorides  of  lead,  one  of  which,  PbgOl^O,,  or  PbClj. 
2PbO,  occurs  orystalUied  in  right  rhombic  prisms  on  the  Mendip  Hills, 
thence  called  mendipUe.  Another,  constituting  Pattinson's  white  oxychlor- 
ide,  PbjCl^O  or  PbCL.PbO,  is  prepared  for  use  as  a  pigment  by  grinding 
galena  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving  the  resulting  chloride  in 
hot  water,  and  precipitating  with  lime-water.  A  third  oxychloride,  PbCl,. 
7 PbO,  called  patent  yellow  or  Turner* t  yellow,  is  prepared  by  heating  1  part 
of  sal-ammoniac  with  10  parts  of  litharge. 

Lead  Iodide,  Pbl,,  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  lead  nitrate  or  acetate 
with  potassium  iodide,  as  a  bright  yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  beautiful  yellow  iridescent  spangles. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide,  PbO,  called  litharge  or  mtutieot,  is  the  product 
of  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
heating  the  carbonate  to  dull  redness ;  common  litharge  is  impure  monoxide 
which  has  undergone  fusion.  Lead  oxide  has  a  delicate  straw-yellow  color, 
is  very  heavy,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  liquid  It 
is  soluble  in  potash,  and  crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  rhombic  prisms. 
At  a  red  heat  it  melts,  and  tends  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  In  the  melted 
stAte  it  attacks  and  dissolves  siliceous  matter  with  astonishing  facility,  often 
penetrating  an  earthen  crucible  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  easily  reduced 
when  heated  with  organic  substances  of  any  kind  containing  carbon  or 
hydrogen.  It  forms  a  large  class  of  salts,  often  called  plumbic  tails,  which 
are  colorless  if  the  acid  itself  is  not  colored. 

Triplumbie  tetrozide,  or  Red  lead,  is  not  of  very  constant  composition,  but 
generally  contains  PbgO,  or  2PbO.Pb02.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  the 
monoxide,  which  has  not  been  fused,  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  at  a  very 
faint  red  heat;  it  is  a  brilliant  red  and  extremely  heavy  powder,  decom- 
posed, with  evolution  of  oxygen,  by  a  strong  heat,  and  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  monoxide  and  dioxide  by  acids.  It  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  vermilion. 

The  dioxide,  PbO^  often  called  puce  or  hrown  Uad-oxide,  is  obtained  without 
difficulty  by  digesting  red  lead  in  dilute  nitrio  acid,  whereby  lead  nitrate  is 
dissolved  out,  and  insoluble  dioxide  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  deep-brown 
powder.  The  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  yielding  up  one  half 
of  its  oxygen.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  lead  chloride,  with  dis- 
engagement of  chlorine;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  forms  with  it  lead  sulphate,  and 
liberates  oxygen.  The  dioxide  is  very  useful  in  separating  sulphurous  acid 
from  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  lead  sulphate  being  then  produced :  PbO, 
-f  80,  =r  PbS04. 
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Diplumbie  oxides  or  Lead  auboxide^  Pb,0  or  Pb — 0 — Pb,  is  formed  when  the 
monoxide  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  retort ;  a  gray  pulverulent  sub- 
stance is  then  left,  which  is  resolved  by  acids  into  monoxide  and  metal.  It 
absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapidity  when  heated,  and  even  when  simply 
moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Lead  Nitrate,  (NO,),Pb  or  N,Oi  PbO,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
lead  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  directly  upon  the  metal  by  the 
same  agent  with  the  aid  of  heat:  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  the  dioxide  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octohedrons, 
which  are  usually  milk-white  nnd  opaque.  It  dissolves  in  7}  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  nitrogen  tetroxide,  oxygen,  and 
lead  monoxide,  which  obstinately  retains  traces  of  nitrogen.  When  a 
solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  with  an  additional  quantity  of  lead  oxide,  a 
portion  of  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  a  basic  nitrate  is  generated;  which 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Carbonic  acid  separates  this  excess  of  oxide 
in  the  form  of  a  white  compound  of  lead  carbonHte  and  lead  hydrate. 

Neutral  and  basic  compounds  of  lead  oxide  with  the  trioxide  and  tetroxide 
of  nitrogen,  have  been  described.  These  last  are  probably  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  nitrite  with  a  nitrate. 

Lead  Carbonate  ;  White  Lead  ;  CO,Pb^'  or  CO,PbO.^— This  salt  is  some- 
times found  beautifully  crystallized  in  long  white  needles,  accompanying 
other  metallic  ores.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  in  the 
cold  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  acetate  with  an  alkaline  carbonate:  when 
the  lead  solution  is  boiling,  the  precipitate  is  a  basic  salt  containing 
^COgPb.  PbHjOj ;  it  is  also  manufactured  to  an  immense  extent  by  other 
means  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  Pure  lead  carbonate  is  a  soft,  white 
powder,  of  great  specific  gravity,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved 
by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid. 

Of  the  many  methods  put  in  practice,  or  proposed,  for  making  white 
lead,  the  two  following  are  the  most  important  and  interesting :  One  of 
these  consists  in  forming  a  basic  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  by  boiling  finely 
powdered  litharge  with  the  neutral  salt.  This  solution  is  then  brought  into 
contact  with  carbonic  acid  ga^,  whereby  all  the  excess  of  oxide  previously 
taken  up  by  the  neutral  salt  is  at  once  precipitated  m  white  lead.  The 
solution  strained  or  pressed  from  the  latter  is  again  boiled  with  litharge, 
and  treated  with  carbonic  acid :  these  processes  are  susceptible  of  indefinite 
repetition,  whereby  the  little  loss  of  neutral  salt  left  in  the  precipitates  is 
compensated.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  more  ancient  method,  is  rather 
more  complex,  and  at  first  sight  not  very  intelligible.  A  great  number  of 
earthen  jars  are  prepared,  into  each  of  which  is  poured  a  few  ounces  of 
crude  vinegar;  a  roll  of  sheet-lead  is  then  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  shall  neither  touch  the  vinegar  nor  project  above  the  top  of  the  jar.  The 
vessels  are  next  arranged  in  a  large  building,  side  by  side,  upon  a  layer  of 
stable  manure,  or,  still  better,  spent  tan,  and  closely  covered  with  boards 
A  second  layer  of  tan  is  spread  upon  the  top  of  the  latter,  and  then  a 
second  series  of  pots;  these  are  in  turn  covered  with  boards  and  decom- 
posing bark,  and  in  this  manner  a  pile  of  many  alternations  is  constructed. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  the  pile  is  taken  down  and  the  sheets 
of  lead  are  removed  and  carefully  unrolled ;  they  are  then  found  to  be  in 
great  part  converted  into  carbonate,  which  merely  requires  washing  and 
grinding  to  be  fit  for  use.  The  nature  of  this  curious  process  is  generally 
explained  by  supposing  the  vapor  of  vinegar  raised  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  fermenting  matter,  merely  to  act  as  a  carrier  between  the  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  from  the  tan,  and  the  lead  oxide  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  acid  vapor,  a  neutral  acetate,  a  basic  acetate,  and  a  carbonate 
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being  produced  in  succession,  and  the  action  gpradually  trayelling  from  the 
surface  inwardd  The  quantity  of  acetic  acid  used  is,  in  relation  to  the 
lend,  quite  trifling,  and  cannot  directly  contiibute  to  the  production  of  the 
carbonate.  A  preference  is  si  ill  given  to  the  product  of  this  old  mode  of 
manufacture,  on  account  of  its  superiority  of  opacity,  or  body^  over  that 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Commercial  wiiite  lead,  however  prepared, 
always  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrate.  It  is  sometimes  adul* 
terated  with  barium  sulphate. 

When  clean  metallic  lead  is  put  into  pure  water  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
white,  crystalline,  scaly  powder  begins  to  show  itself  in  a  few  hours,  and 
very  rapidly  increases  in  quantity.  This  substance  may  consist  of  lead 
hydrate,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  upon 
the  lead.  It  is  slightly  soluble,  and  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  water. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  formation  of  this  deposit  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water:  it  consists  of  carbonate  in 
combination  with  hydrate,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  common 
river  or  spring  water  is  substituted  for  the  pure  liquid,  this  effect  is  less 
observable,  the  little  sulphate,  almost  invariably  present,  causing  the  depo- 
sition of  a  very  thin  but  closely  adherent  film  of  lead  sulphate  upon  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  which  protects  it  from  further  action.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  leaden  cisterns  are  used  with  impunity,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
for  holdiMg  water:  if  the  latter  were  quite  pure,  it  would  he  speedily  con- 
taminated with  lead,  and  the  cistern  would  be  soon  destroyed.  Natural 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  kept  in  lead  or  passed  through  leaden  pipes  with  safety,  the  carbonate, 
though  very  insoluble  in  pure  water,  being  slightly  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lead  behave  with  reagents  as  follows :  — 
Caustic  poituh  and  9oda  precipitate  a  white  hydrate  freely  soluble  in  ex" 
cess.  Ammonia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  excess. 
The  carbonateg  of  potatsium,  todium,  and  ammanium^  precipitate  lead  car- 
bonate, insoluble  in  excess.  Sulpkwne  add  or  a  sulphate  causes  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  lead  sulphate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Hydrogen  tulphide  and 
ammanmm  nUphide  throw  down  black  lead  sulphide.  Lead  is  readily  de- 
tected before  the  blowpipe  by  fusing  the  compound  under  examination  on 
charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate,  when  a  bead  of  metal  is  easily  obtained, 
which  is  recognized  by  its  chemical  as  well  as  pliysical  properties. 


An  alloy  of  2  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  constitutes />/um6^«'  solder;  these 
proportions  reversed  give  a  more  fusible  compound,  called /n«  solder.  The 
lead  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  is  combined  with  a  little  arsenic. 


GROUP  IV. —  IRON  METALS. 

IBOV. 

Atomic  weight,  56.     Symbol,  Fe  (Fcrrum). 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  metals:  there  are  few  substances  to 
which  it  yields  in  interest,  when  it  is  considered  how  very  intimately  the 
knowledge  of  its  properties  and  uses  is  connected  with  human  civilisation. 

Metallic  iron  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence:  it  has  been  found  at  Canaan, 
in  Connecticut,*  forming  a  vein  about  two  inches  thick  in  mica-slate ;  but  it 

•  PhUUpt'  Mineralogy,  4th  adit  p.  2t». 
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invariably  enters  into  the  composition  of  those  extraordinary  stones  knowv 
to  fall  from  the  air,  called  meteorites.  Isolated  masses  of  soft  malleable  iron 
also,  of  large  dimensions,  lie  loose  upon  the  surface  of  (he  earth  in  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  nnd  are  presumed  to  have  had  a  similar  origin: 
these  latter,  in  common  with  the  iron  of  the  undoubted  meteorites,  contain 
nickel.  In  an  oxidized  condition,  the  presence  of  iron  may  be  said  to  be 
universal:  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  common  coloring  matter  of 
rooks  and  soils;  it  is  contained  in  plants,  and  forms  an  essential  component 
of  the  blood  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  also  very  common  in  the  state  of 
bisulphide.  Pure  iron  may  be  prepared,  according  to  Mitschcrlich,  by 
introducing  into  a  Hessian  crucible  4  parts  of  fine  iron  wire  cut  small,  and 
1  part  of  black  iron  oxide.  This  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  white  sand, 
lime,  and  potassium  carbonate,  in  the  proportions  used  for  glass-m&king, 
and  a  cover  being  closely  applied,  the  crucible  is  exposed  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat.  A  button  of  pure  metal  is  thus  obtained,  the  traces  of  car- 
bon and  silicium  present  in  the  wire  having  been  removed  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide. 

Pure  iron  has^  a  white  color  and  perfect  lustre :  it  is  extremely  soft  and 
tough,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7 '8.  Its  crystalline  form  is  probably 
the  cube,  to  judge  from  appearances  now  and  then  exhibited.  In  good  bar- 
iron  or  wire,  a  distinct  fibrous  texture  may  always  be  observed  when  the 
metal  has  been  attacked  by  rusting  or  by  the  application  of  an  acid,  and 
upon  the  perfection  of  this  fibre  much  of  its  strength  and  value  depends. 
Iron  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  metals,  a  wire  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter bearing  a  weight  of  00  lbs.  It  is  very  diflScult  of  fusion,  and  before 
becoming  liquid  passes  through  a  soft  or  pasty  condition.  Pieces  of  iron 
pressed  or  hammered  together  in  this  state  cohere  into  a  single  mass:  the 
operation  is  termed  weldinff^  and  is  usually  performed  by  sprinkling  a  little 
sand  over  the  heated  metal,  which  combines  with  the  superficial  film  of 
oxide,  forming  a  fusible  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  forced  out  from 
between  the  pieces  of  iron  by  the  pressure  applied :  clean  surfaces  of  metal 
are  thus  presented  to  each  other,  and  union  takes  place  without  difliculty. 

Iron  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  common  temperatures:  heated  to  red- 
ness, it  becomes  covered  with  a  scaly  coating  of  blnck  oxide,  and  at  a  high 
white  heat  burns  brilliantly,  producing  the  same  nubstance.  In  oxygen  gas 
the  combustion  occurs  with  still  greater  ease.  The  finely  divided  spongy 
metal  prepared  by  reducing  the  red  oxide  with  hydrogen  gas  takes  fire 
spontaneously  in  the  air.  Pure  water,  free  from  air  and  carbonic  acid,  does 
not  tarnish  a  surface  of  polished  iron,  but  the  combined  agency  of  free 
oxygen  and  moisture  speedily  leads  to  the  production  of  rust,  which  is  a 
hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  rusting  of  iron  is  wonderfully  promoted 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  acid  vapor.  At  a  rod  heat,  iron  decomposes 
water,  evolving  hydrogen,  and  passing  into  the  black  oxide.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it  freely,  with  separation  of  hydro- 
gen. Iron  is  strongly  magnetic  up  to  a  red  heat,  when  it  loses  all  traces  of 
that  remarkable  property. 

Iron  is  a  tetrad,  forming  two  classes  of  compounds;  namely,  the /frrotf< 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.ff,,  Fe^^Cl,,  Fe^^O,  Fe^^SO^,  &c.,  and 
the  ferric  compounds,  in  which  it  is  really  quadrivalent,  though  apparently 

Fe^^'Cl, 
trivalent,  e.g.,  Y^^'\C\  or  J  ;  Fe^'^,0,;.Fe^'',(S04)„  &c. 

Fe'^^Cl, 

Chlorides.  — The  dichloride,  or  Ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2,is  formed  by  trans- 
mitting dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  red-hot  metallic  iron,  or  by  dissolv- 
ing iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  solution  yields,  when  duly  con- 
centrated, green  crystals  of  the  hydrated  diohloride  FeCl,.40H2;  they  are 
very  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  rapidly  oxidize  in  the  air. 
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The  triehloridef  or  Ferric  chloride^  Fe,Cl«,  is  usually  prepared  by  dissoWing 
ferric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  deposits  red  hydrated  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  forms  double  salts  with  potassium  chloride  and  sal-ammo- 
niac. When  evaporated  to  dryness  and  strongly  heated,  much  of  the  chlor- 
ide is  decomposed,  yielding  sesquioxideand  hydrochloric  acid :  the  remain- 
der sublimes,  and  aflerwArds  condenses  in  the  I'o.  m  of  small  brilliant  red 
crystals,  which  deliquesce  rapidly.  Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  heated  metal.  The  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  excess  of  recently  precipi- 
tated ferric  hydrate,  by  which  it  acquires  a  much  darker  color. 

Iodides. — Ferrow  iodide^  Fel^  is  an  important  medicinal  preparation:  it 
is  easily  made  by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  metallic  iron.  The  solution 
is  pale-green,  and  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  :*esembling  those  of  the 
chloride,  which  rapidly  oxidize  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  best  preserved  in 
solution  in  contact  with  excess  of  iron.  —  Ferric  iodide,  Fe^I^,  is  yellowish- 
red  and  soluble. 

Iron  Oxides.  —  Three  oxides  of  iron  are  known,  namely,  ferrous  oxide,, 
FeO,  and  ferric  oxide,  Fe^O,,  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  and  an  in  term  i- 
diate  oxide,  usually  called  mAguetic  iron  oxide,  containing  Fc^O^,  or  FeO. 
Fe^O^.  A  trioxide,  FeO,.  is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  class  of  salts  called  fer- 
rates, but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

Monoxide  or  Ferrous  oxide^  FeO.  —  This  is  a  very  powerful  base,  neutralis- 
ing acids,  and  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  zinc  oxide,  &c.  It  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  separate  state,  from  its  extreme  proneness  to  absorb  oxy- 
gen and  pass  into  the  sesquioxide.  When  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with 
caustic  alkali  or  ammonia,  a  bulky  whitish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrate 
falls,  which  becomes  ne:irly  black  when  boiled,  the  water  being  separated. 
This  hydrate  changes  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  green 
and  ultimately  red-brown.  The  soluble  ferrous  salts  have  commonly  a 
delicate  pale-green  color  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste. 

Sesquiozide  or  Ferric  oxide,  ^^fi^-  —  A  feeble  base,  isomorphous  with  alu- 
mina. It  occurs  native,  most  beautifully  crystallized,  as  specular  iron  ore, 
in  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  elsewhere ;  also  as  red  and  brown  hsematite,  the 
latter  being  a  hydrate.  It  is  artificially  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  igniting  the  yellowish-brown  hydrnte  thus  produced;  fixed  alkali 
must  not  be  used  in  this  operation,  as  a  portion  is  retained  by  the  oxide. 
In  line  powder,  this  oxide  has  a  full  red  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment, 
being  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  calcination  of  ferrous  sulphate;  the  tint 
varies  somewhat  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The 
oxide  is  unaltered  in  the  fire,  although  easily  reduced  at  a  high  temperature 
by  carbon  or  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  with  difficulty  after  strong 
ignition,  forming  a  series  of  reddish  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction  and 
an  astringent  taste.     Ferric  oxide  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  magnet. 

TriferrO'Utrozide,  Ferroeoferrie  oxide,  Fefi^  =  FeO.FCjOj.  also  called  black 
iron  oxide,  magnetic  oxide^  and  loadstone. — A  natural  product,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  iron  ores,  often  found  in  regular  octohedral  crystals, 
which  are  magnetic.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  due  proportions  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  precipitating  them  with  excess  of  alkali,  and  then 
boiling  the  mixed  hydrates ;  the  latter  then  unite  to  a  black  sandy  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  minute  crystals  of  the  magnetic  oxide.  This  oxide  is 
the  chief  product  of  the  oxidation  of  iron  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  air 
and  in  aqueous  vapor.    It  is  incapable  of  forming  definite  salts. 

Febrates. — When  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  ferric  oxide  and  four 
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parts  of  dry  nitre  is  heated  to  full  redness  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble, and  the  resulting  brown,  porous,  deliquescent  mass  is  treated  when 
cold  with  ice-cold  water,  a  deep  amethystine-red  solution  of  potassium  fer- 
rate is  obtained.  The  same  salt  may  be  more  easily  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  potash  in  which  recently  precipi- 
tated ferric  hydrate  is  suspended ;  it  is  then  deposited  as  a  black  powder, 
which  may  be  drained  upon  a  tile.  It  consists  of  .FeOfK,  or  FeOj-OK^ 
The  solution  of  the  salt  gradually  deoomposes,  even  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly 
when  heated,  giving  off  oxygen  and  depositing  sesquioxide.  The  solution 
of  potassium  ferrate  gives  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
or  strontium,  but  when  mixed  with  a  barium  salt,  it  yields  a  deep  crimson, 
insoluble,  barium  ferraU,  FeOfBa,  or  FeO..BaO,  which  is  very  permanent. 
Neither  the  hydrogen  salt  nor  ferric  acid,  FeO^H,,  nor  the  corresponding 
anhydrous  oxide,  FeO,,  is  known  in  the  separate  state. 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  SO^Fe'^.TOH^,  SO,.Fe0.70H,.  — This  beautiful  and 
important  salt,  commonly  called  ffreen  vitriol^  iron  vitriol,  or  copperat,  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  generally  prepared, 
however,  and  on  a  very  large  scale,  by  contact  of  air  and  moisture 
with  common  iron  pyrites*,  which,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  readily  fur- 
nishes the  substance  in  question.  Heaps  of  this  material  are  exposed  to 
the  air  until  the  decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced :  the  salt  produced 
is  then  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  solution  made  to  cryntaUize.  It 
forms  large  green  crystals,  of  the  composition  above  stated,  which  slowly 
effloresce  and  oxidize  in  the  air:  it  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water.  Crystals  containing  4  and  also  2  molecules  of  water  have  been 
obtained.  Ferrous  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potas- 
sium and  ammonium,  containing  (S04)2Fe^^K,.60H,,  and  (S04)gFe^^(NHJ,. 
GOH,,  isomorphouB  with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Fbrric  Sulphate,  (^0^^^'^^^  or  SSOj-FcjOg.  is  prepared  by  adding  to 
a  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  exactly  one  half  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it 
already  contains,  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  dropping 
in  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  ceases  to  blacken  by  such  addition.  The 
red  liquid  thus  obtained  furnishes,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  buff-colored 
amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  very  slowly  when  put  into  water.  "With 
the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  this  s^lt  yields  compounds  hav- 
ing the  form  and  constitution  of  alums;  the  potassium  salt,  for  example, 
has  the  composition  (S(\)2Fe^^^K.  I2OH2.  The  crystals  are  nearly  destitute 
of  color;  they  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  sometimes  by  long  keeping 
in  the  dry  state.  These  salts  are  best  prepared  by  exposing  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  to  which  potassium  or  ammonium 
sulphate  has  been  added. 

Ferrous  Nitrate  fNOj),Fe^'.  —  When  dilute  cold  nitric  acid  is  made  to 
act  to  saturation  upon  iron  monoHulphide,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum,  pale-green  and  very  soluble  crystals  of  ferrous  nitrate  are 
obtained,  which  are  very  subject  to  alteration.  Ferric  nitrate  is  readily 
formed  by  pouring  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  upon  iron:  it  is  a  deep-red 
liquid,  apt  to  deposit  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Ferrous  Carboxate.  CO,.Fe'' or  COj.Fe'-'O.  —  The  whitish  precipitate 
obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  ferrous  salt  and  alkaline  carbonate :  it 
cannot  be  washed  and  dried  without  losing  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing 
oxygen.  This  substance  occurs  in  nature  as  spathote  iron  ore^  or  iron  spar, 
associated  with  variable  quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates ; 
also  in  the  common  elai/  iron-Hone^  from  which  nearly  all  the  British  iron 
is  made.     It  is  often  found  in  mineral  waters,  being  soluble  in  excess  of 
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carbonic  acid :  such  waters  are  known  by  the  rusty  matter  they  deposit  on 
exposure  to  the  air.     No  ferric  carbonate  is  known. 
The  photphatet  of  iron  are  all  insoluble. 

Iron  Sulphides.  —  Several  compounds  of  iron  and  sulphur  are  described: 
of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  following.  The  manotulphidA,  or 
ferrous  sulphide^  FeS,  is  a  blackish  brittle  substance,  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, formed  by  heating  together  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  constantly  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  in  the  laboratory,  being  made  by  projecting  into  a 
red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  2J  parts  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iron  fil- 
ings or  borings  of  cast-iron,  and  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
The  same  8ub;*tance  is  formed  when  a  bar  of  white-hot  iron  is  brought  in 
contact  with  sulphur.  The  bisulphide,  FeS,,  or  iron  pyrites,  is  a  natural 
product,  occurring  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  evidently  formed  in  many  cases 
by  the  gradual  deoxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter.  It  has 
a  brass-yellow  color,  is  very  hard,  not  attracted  by  the  magnet, ^nd  not 
acted  upon  by  dilute  acids.  When  it  is  exposed  to  heat,  sulphur  is  ex- 
pelled, and  an  intermediate  sulphide,  Fe^S^,  analogous  to  the  black  oxide, 
is  produced.  This  substance  also  occurs  native,  under  the  name  of  magneiic 
pyrites.  Iron  pyrites  is  the  material  now  chiefly  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid ;  for  this  purpose  the  mineral  is  roasted  in  a  cur- 
rent or'  air,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  is  passed  into  the  lead  cham- 
bers ;  the  residue  consists  of  iron  oxide,  frequently  containing  a  quantity 
of  copper  large  enough  to  render  the  extraction  of  that  metal  remunerative. 

Compounds  of  irou  with  photphoruSf  earbofiy  and  tilieium  exist,  but  little 
is  known  respecting  them  in  a  definite  state.  The  carbonide  is  contained 
in  cast-iron  and  in  steel,  to  which  it  communicates  ready  fusibility ;  the 
silicium  compound  is  also  found  in  cast-iron.  Phosphorus  is  a  very  hurt- 
ful substance  in  bar  iron,  as  it  renders  it  brittle  or  cold-short. 


Reactions  op  Iron  Salts.  —  Ferrous  salts  are  thus  distinguished : 

Caustic  alkalies,  and  ammonia,  give  nearly  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent,  rapidly  becoming  green,  and  ultimately  brown,  by 
exposure  to  air.  The  carbonates  of  fMlassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  throw 
down  whitish  ferrous  carbonate,  also  very  subject  to  change.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  gives  no  precipitate,  but  ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  black  fer- 
rous sulphide,  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Potassium  f err ocyanide^w^^^  n%ii.r\f 
white  precipitate,  becoming  deep-blue  on  exposure  to  air. 

Ferrtc  salts  are  thus  characterized ; 

Caustic  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia,  give  foxy-red  precipitates  of  ferric 
hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

The  carbonates  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  nearly  white  precipitate  of  sulphur,  and  re- 
duces the  sesquioxide  to  monoxide.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, slightly  soluble  in  excess.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  yields  Prussian 
blue.  Tincture  oi:  infusion  of  gall-nuts  strikes  intense  bluish-black  with 
the  most  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  salts. 


Iron  Mannfaetare.  —  This  most  important  branch  of  industry  consists,  as 
now  conducted,  of  two  distinct  parts  —  viz.,  the  production  from  the  ore  of 
a  fusible  carbonide  of  iron,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonide, and  its  conversion  into  pure  or  malleable  iron. 

The  clay-iron  ore  is  found  in  association  with  coal,  forming  thin  beds  or 
nodules :  it  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  ferrous  carbouate  mixed  with 
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some  Bubstanoe  capable  of  resisting  the  fire,  and  exposed  for  many  hours 
to  a  full  red  heat.  The  iron  takes  up,  under  these  circumstances,  from 
1*8  to  1*7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  becoming  harder,  and  at  the  same  time 
Aisible,  with  a  certain  diminution,  however,  of  malleability.  The  active 
agent  in  this  cementation  process  is  probably  carbonic  monoxide:  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  crucible  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  that 
Bubstanoe,  which  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  the  heated  iron,  one  half  of 
its  carbon  being  abstracted  by  the  latter.  The  carbon  dioxide  thus  formtd 
takes  up  an  additional  dose  of  carbon  from  the  charcoal,  and  again  becomes 
monoxide,  the  oxygen,  or  rather  the  carbon  dioxide,  acting  as  a  carrier 
between  the  charcoal  and  the  metal.  The  product  of  this  operation  is 
called  blistered  steel,  from  the  blistered  and  rough  appearance  of  the  bars : 
the  texture  is  afterwards  improved  and  equalized  by  welding  a  number  of 
these  bars  together,  and  drawing  the  whole  out  under  a  light  tilt-hammer. 

Some  chemists  have  recently  asserted  that  nitrogen  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  steel,  and  have,  in  fact,  attributed  to  its  presence  the  peculiar 
properties  of  this  material ;  others,  again,  have  disputed  this  assertion, 
and  believe  that  the  transformation  of  iron  into  steel  depends  upon  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  only ;  experimentally,  the  question  remains  un- 
decided. 

Excellent  steel  is  obtained  by  fusing  gray  cast-iron  with  tungstic  oxide ; 
the  carbon  of  the  iron  reduces  the  tungstic  oxide  to  tungsten  (p.  424), 
which  forms  with  the  iron  an  alloy  possessing  the  properties  of  steel.  The 
quantity  of  tungsten  thus  absorbed  by  the  iron  is  very  small,  and  some 
chemists  attribute  the  properties  of  the  so-called  tungsten  steel  to  the  gen- 
eral treatment  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  tungsten. 

The  most  perfect  kind  of  steel  is  that  which  has  undergone  fusion,  hav- 
ing been  cast  into  ingot-moulds,  and  afterwards  hammered :  of  this  all  fine 
cutting  instruments  are  made.  It  is  difficult  to  forge,  requiring  great  skill 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Steel  may  also  be  made  directly  from  some  particular  varieties  of  cast- 
iron,  as  that  from  spathose  iron  ore  containing  a  little  manganese.  The 
metal  is  retained,  in  a  melted  state,  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  a 
stream  of  air  plays  upon  it,  and  causes  partial  oxidation :  the  oxide  pro- 
duced reacts,  as  before  stated,  on  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  and  withdraws  a 
portion  of  that  element.  When  a  proper  degree  of  stiffness  or  pastiness 
is  observed  in  the  residual  metal,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  hammered  or  rolled 
into  bars.  The  tcootz,  or  native  steel  of  India,  is  probably  made  in  this 
manner.  Annealed  cant  iron,  sometimes  called  run-eteel,  is  now  much  em- 
ployed ns  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  products  of  the  forge:  the  arti- 
cles, wnen  cast,  are  imbedded  in  powdered  iron  ore,  or  some  earthy  ma- 
terial, and,  after  being  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  for  some  time,  are 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  by  which  a  very  extraordinay  degree  of  softness  and 
malleability  is  attained.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  little  decarbonization 
may  take  place  during  this  process. 

Bessemer  steel  in  produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  melted  cast-iron. 
The  carbon  being  oxidized  more  readily  than  the  iron,  it  is  converted  into 
carbon  monoxide,  which  escapes  in  a  sufficiently  heated  state  to  take  fire 
on  coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  Considerable  heat  is  generated 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  iron,  so  that  the  tempernture  is  kept 
above  the  melting  point  of  steel  during  the  whole  of  the  operation.  When 
the  decarburation  has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  current  of  air  is  stopped, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  white  pig-iron,  containing  a  large  amount  of  man- 
ganese, is  dropped  into  the  liquid  metal.  This  serves  to  facilitate  the  sep- 
aration of  nny  gas  retained  with  the  melted  metal,  which,  after  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  is  run  into  ingot-moulds. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  steel  is  that  of  becoming  exceedingly 
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hard  when  quickly  cooled.  When  heateil  to  rf^dness,  and  suddenly 
quenchdd  in  cold  water,  steel,  in  fact,  becuines  capable  of  scratching  glass 
with  facility:  if  reheated  to  redness,  and  ouce  mure  left  to  cool  slowly,  it 
again  becomes  nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron;  and  between  these  two  con- 
ditions, any  required  degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  The  articles, 
forged  into  shape,  are  first  hardened  in  the  manner  described;  they  are 
then  tempered^  or  let  down  by  exposure  to  a  proper  degree  of  annealing  heat, 
which  is  often  judged  of  by  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  ap- 
pears on  the  polished  surface.-  Thus,  a  temperature  of  about  221®  C. 
(430°  F.),  indicated  by  a  faint  straw  color,  gives  the  proper  temper  for 
razors:  that  for  scissors,  penkniyes,  &c.,  is  comprised  between  243®  C. 
(470®  F.)  and  2M®  C.  (490®  F.),  and  is  indicated  by  a  full-yellow  or  brown 
tint.  Swords  and  watch-springs  require  to  be  softer  and  more  elastic,  and 
must  be  heated  to  288®  C.  (660®  F)  or  293®  C  (6G0®  F.),  or  until  the  surface 
becomes  deep  blue.  Attention  to  these  colors  has  now  become  Of  less  im- 
portance, as  metal  baths  are  often  substituted  for  the  open  fire  in  this 
operation. 

HICKEL. 

Atomic  weight,  68*8.     Symbol,  Ni. 

Nickel  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  of  the  metal-bearing 
veins  of  the  Saxon  mountains,  in  Westphalia,  Hessia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden, 
chiefly  as  arsenide,  the  kupfemickel  of  mineralogists,  so  called  from  its 
yellowish-red  color.  The  word  nickel  is  a  term  of  detraction,  having  been 
applied  by  the  old  German  miners  to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
false  copper  ore. 

The  artificial,  or  perhaps  rather  merely  fused,  product*  called  tpeisty  is 
nearly  the  same  substance,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  source  of  the  nickel- 
salts.     This  metal  is  found  in  meteoric  iron,  as  already  mentioned. 

Nickel  is  easily  prepared  by  exposing  the  oxalate  to  a  high  white  heat, 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  or  by  reducing  one  of  the  oxides  by 
means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  white,  malleable  metal, 
having  a  density  of  8-8,  a  high  melting-point,  and  a  less  degree  of  oxida- 
bility  than  iron,  since  it  is  but  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids.  Nickel  is 
strongly  magnetic,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  350®. 

Nickel,  from  its  resemblance  to  iron  and  cobalt,  is  regarded  as  a  tetrad, 
although  it  forms  only  one  chloride,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  and  no  oxygen- 
salts  analogous  to  the  ferric  salts. 

N^CKKL  Chloride,  Ni^^Cl,. — This  compound  is  easily  prepared  by  dis- 
solvings oxide  or  carbonate  of  nickel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  green  solu- 
tion is  obtained  which  furnishes  crystals  of  the  same  color,  containing 
water.  When  rendered  anhydrous  by  heat,  the  chloride  is  yellow,  unless 
it  contains  cobalt,  in  which  case  it  has  a  tint  of  green. 

NicKXL  OxiDKS.  —  Nickel  formn  two  oxides  analogous  to  the  two  principal 
oxides  of  iron. 

The  monoxide^  Ni^^Of  is  prepared  by  henting  the  nitrate  to  redness,  or  by 
precipitating  a  soluble  nickel  salt  with  caustic  potash,  ami  washing,  drying, 
and  igniting  the  apple-green  hydrated  oxide  thrown,  down.  It  is  an  ashy- 
gray  powder,  freely  soluble  in  acids,  which  it  completely  neutralizes,  form- 
ing salts  isomorphous  with  those  of  magnesium  and  the  other  members  of 
the  same  group.  Nickel  salts,  when  hydrated,  have  usually  a  beautiful 
«merald-green  color ;  in  the  anhydrous  state  they  are  yellow.  _ 
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The  sesquioxide,  Ni^O,,  is  a  black  insoluble  substance,  prepared  by  pass* 
ing  chlorine  through  the  hydrated  monoxide  suspended  in  water';  nickel 
cbloride  is  then  formed,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  decomposed  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  second  portion.  It  is  also  produced  when  a  salt  of  nickel  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder.  The  sesquioxide  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  evolves  chlorine  when  treated  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nickel  Sulphats,  S04Nt70H2. — This  is  the  most  important  of  the  nickel- 
salts.  It  forms  green  prismatic  crystals,  which  require  8  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution.  Crystals  with  6  molecules  of  water  have  also  been  obtained. 
It  forms  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  beautiful  double 
salts,  (S04),Ni>'^K.60H,,  and  (S04)^'i>''(NHJ.60H,.  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

When  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  a 
pale  bluish-green  precipitate  of  oxalate  falls  after  some  time,  very  little 
nickel  remaining  in  solution.  The  oxalate  can  thus  be  obtained  for  pre- 
paring the  metal. 

Nickel  Cabbonatb,  CO3N1. — When  solutions  of  nickel  sulphate  or  cblor- 
ide and  of  sodium  carbonate  are  mixed,  a  pale-green  precipitate  falls,  which 
is  a  combination  of  nickel  carbonate  and  hydrate.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  heat. 

Pure  nickel-salts  are  conveniently  prepared  on  the  small  scale  from  crude 
speiss  or  kupfernickel  by  the  following  process :  The  mineral  is  broken  into 
small  fragments,  mixed  with  from  one  fourth  to  half  its  weight  of  iron 
filings,  and  the  whole  dissolved  in  nitromuriatio  acid.  The  solution  is 
gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water,  and 
the  insoluble  iron  arsenate  removed  by  a  filter.  The  liquid  is  then  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochlorio  acid,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess, 
which  precipitates  the  copper,  and,  after  filtration,  boiled  with  a  little  nitric 
acid  to  bring  back  the  iron  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  To  the  cold  and 
largely  diluted  liquid  solution,  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  gradually  added, 
by  which  the  ferric  oxide  may  be  completely  separated  without  loss  of 
nickel-salt.  Lastly,  the  filtered  solution,  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  in 
excess,  yields  an  abundant  pale-green  precipitate  of  nickel  caibonate,  from 
which  all  the  other  compounds  may  be  prepared. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  may  still,  however,  contain  cobalt,  the 
separation  of  which  is  not  very  ea^ty.  Several  methods  of  separating  these 
metals  have  been  proposed,  the  best  of  which  is.  perhaps,  that  of  H.  Rose. 
The  mixed  oxides  or  carbonates  being  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochlorio 
acid,  the  solution,  largely  diluted  with  water,  is  super-saturated  with  chlor- 
ine gas,  whereby  the  cobalt  monoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  while 
the  nickel  monoxide  remains  unnltered.  The  liquid  is  next'  mixed  with 
excess  of  recently  precipitated  barium  carbonate,  left  to  stand  for  twelve 
to  eighteen  hours,  and  shaken  up  from  time  to  time.  The  whole  of  the  cobalt 
is  thereby  thrown  down  as  sesquioxide,  while  the  nickel  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  may  be  precipitated  as  hydrate  by  potash,  after  the  barium  also 
contained  in  the  solution  has  been  removed  by  precipitation  with  sulphuric 
acid.* 

Nickel-salt«  are  well  characterized  by  their  behavior  with  reagents. 

Caustic  alkalies  give  a  pale  apple-green  precipitate  of  hydrate,  insoluble 
in  excess.  Ammonia  affords  a  similar  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess, 
with  deep  purplish-blue  color.  Potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  give  pale- 
green  precipitates.  Ammonium  carbonate^  a  similar  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess,  with  blue  color.     Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  greenish-white  pre- 

*  For  other  modes  of  icpnmtlnfr  nickel  and  oohnit,  see  Omelln's  Hftndl}Ook,  vol.  v.  pp.  355-360; 
and  Watta'B  Dictionary  of  GhemiBtry,  vol.  1.  p.  1046. 
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eipitate.  Potatmtm  cyanide  produces  a  gpreen  precipitate,  which  dissolYes  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant  to  an  amber-colored  liquid,  and  is  reprecipitated 
by  an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  occasions  no  change, 
if  the  nickel  be  in  combination  with  a  strong  acid.  Ammonmm  sulphide  pro- 
duces a  black  precipitate  of  nickel  sulphide,  which  dissolyes  slightly  in 
excess  of  iho  precipitant  with  dark -brown  color.  Nickel  sulphide  when 
once  precipitated  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  soluble  in 
nitromuriatic  and  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

The  chief  use  of  nickel  in  the  arts  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  white  alloy, 
sometimes  called  German  silver,  made  by  melting  together  100  parts  of  cop- 
per, 60  of  sine,  and  40  of  nickel.  This  alloy  is  very  malleable,  and  takes  a 
high  polish. 


COBALT. 

Atomic  weight,  58*8.    Symbol,  Co. 

This  substance  bears,  in  many  respects,  a  close  resemblance  to  nickel :  \\ 
is  often  associated  with  the  latter  in  nature,  and  may  be  obtained  from  its 
compounds  by  similar  means. 

A  cobalt-salt  free  from  nickel  may  be  prepared  by  Rose's  process  just 
described.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  cobalt  sesquioxide  mixed  wiih 
barium  carbonate,  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  ncid  to  reduce  the  cobalt 
sesquioxide  to  monoxide,  and  dissolve  it  as  a  chloride  together  with  the 
barium.  The  latter  metal  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
the  filtered  liquid  the  cobalt  may  be  precipitated  as  hydrate  by  potash. 
A  solution  of  cobalt  free  from  nickel  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  mixed  solution  with  oxalic  acid;  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  thereby 
precipitated,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  cobalt,  leaving  pure 
cobalt  in  solution. 

Cobalt  is  a  white,  brittle,  very  tenacious  metal,  having  a  specifio  gravity 
of  8*5,  and  a  very  high  melting-point.  It  is  unchanged  in  the  air.  and  but 
feebly  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  strongly 
magnetic. 

Cobalt  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ferroug 
and  ferric  salts ;  but  the  cobaltic  salts,  in  which  the  metal  is  apparently 
trivalent,  are  very  unstable. 

Chlorides. — The  dichloride  or  Cobalfous  chloride^  Co^^Clj,  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  it  may  be  prepared 
directly  from  cobalt-glancey  the  native  arsenide,  by  a  process  exaclly  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  case  of  nickel.  It  forms  a  deep  rose-red  solution, 
which,  when  sufficiently  strong,  deposits  hydrated  crystals  of  the  same 
color ;  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  by  heat  to  a  very  small  bulk,  it  de- 
posits anhydrous  crystals,  which  are  blue :  these  latter  by  contact  with 
water  again  dissolve  to  a  red  liquid.  A  dilute  solution  of  cobalt  chloride 
constitutes  the  well-known  blue  sympathetic  ink:  characters  written  on  paper 
with  this  liquid  are  invisible,  from  their  paleness  of  color,  until  the  salt 
has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by  exposure  to  heat,  when  the  letters  appear 
blue.  On  laying  it  aside,  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  writing  once  more 
disappears.  Green  sympathetic  ink  is  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  cobalt 
and  nickel. 

The  trichloride,  or  Cobaltic  chloride,  Co^Clg.  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dis- 
solving the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  small  quantity  by 
saturating  a  solution  of  the  dichloride  with  chlorine  gas.     The  liquid  has 
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a  dark>brown  color,  but  easily  decomposes,  giying  off  chlorine  and  leaving 
the  rose-colored  dichloride. 

OxiDBS. — Cobalt  forms  two  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  nickel,  also  two 
or  ihree  of  intermediate  composition  but  not  very  well  defined  The  mon- 
oxide,  or  Cobalious  oxide,  Co^^O,  is  a  gray  powder,  very  soluble  in  acids,  and 
is  a  strong  base,  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  affording  salts  of  a  fine  red 
tint.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  cobaltous  sulphate  or  chloride  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  washing,  drying,  iind  igniting  the  precipitate.  T^'hen 
the  cobalt-solution  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate 
falls,  which,  when  heated,  becomes  violet,  and  at  length  dirty  red,  from  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  a  change  in  the  state  of  hydration. 

The  aenquioxide,  or  Cobaltie  oxide,  CojOg,  is  a  black,  insoluble,  neutral 
powder,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  cobalt  and  chloride  of  lime.  It 
dissolves  in  acids,  yielding  the  cobaltie  salts. 

Cobaltoso  cobaltie  oxide,  €0,04,  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is 
formed  when  cobaltous  nitrate  or  oxalate,  or  hydrated  cobalMc  oxide,  is 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air.     According  to  Fr^my,  it  is  a  salifiable  base. 

Another  oxide,  of  acid  character,  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
potassium  Halt  by  fusing  the  monoxide  or  sesquioxide  with  potassium  hy- 
drate. A  crystalline  salt  is  thus  formed  consisting,  according  to  Schwarxen- 
berg,  of  SCofi^.K fi.  8Aq. 

CoBALTOtTS  Sulphate,  S04Co'^.70Hy — This  salt  forms  red  crystals,  re- 
quiring for  solution  24  parts  of  cold  water:  they  are  identical  in  form  with 
those  of  magnesium  sulphate.  It  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium 
and  ammonium,  forming  double  salts,  which  contain,  as  usual,  6  molecules 
of  water. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  added  to  cobaltous  sulphate  occasions,  after  some 
time,  the  separation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  base  in  the  state  of  oxalate. 

Cobaltous  Carbonatb. — The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  in  solutions 
of  cobalt  a  pale  peach-blossom-colored  precipitate  of  combined  carbonate 
and  hydrate,  containing  3  CoH^O,  2CO3C0. 

Ahmoniacal  Cobalt  Compounds. — Cobaltous  salts  treated  with  ammonia 
in  a  vessel  protected  from  the  air,  unites  with  the  ammonia,  forming  com- 
pounds which  may  be  called  ammonio-cobaltotit  foltt.  Most  of  them  contain 
6  molecules  of  ammonia  to  1  molecule  of  the  cobalt  salt;  thus  the  chloride 
contains  CoCl,.6NH,.  Aq. ;  the  nitrate,  Co(N03),.6NH,.  2  Aq.  They  are 
generally  crystallixable  and  of  a  rose-color,  soluble  without  decomposition 
in  ammonia,  but  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  a  basic  salt.  H. 
Rose,  by  treating  dry  cobalt  chloride  with  ammonia-gas,  obtained  the  com- 
pound C0CI2.4NH3;  and  in  like  manner  an  ammonio-sulphate  has  been 
formed  containing  SO4C0.6NH3 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  the  liquid  turns  brown,  and  new  salts  are  formed  containing  a 
higher  oxide  of  cobalt  (either  Co.O,  or  CoO,),  and  therefore  designnted 
generally  as  peroxidized  ammonio-eohalt  Malts.  Several  of  them,  containing 
different  bases,  are  often  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  the  peroxidixed  ammonio-cobalt  salts  are  composed  of  cobaltie 
Baits  united  with  two  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia.  The  composition  of 
the  normal  salts  may  be  illustrated  by  the  chlorides,  as  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Tetrammonio-cobaltic  chloride       .        ,     Co,Clg .     4NH, 
Hexammonio-cobaltic  chloride    .        .        CojCl^  .     6NH3 
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Octammonio-cobaltio  (or  fuaoo-cobaltic) 

chloriiio Co^Cl^ .     8NH, 

Decammoaio-cobaliic  (roseo-  and  pur- 

pureo-cobaltic)  chloride      .         .        .     Co^CI^ .  lONHg 

Dodecammonio-cobaltic  (or  luteo-cobal- 
tic)  chloride       .         .         .^       .         .     Co^Cl^ .  12NH,. 

The  formulffi  of  the  corresponding  normal  nitrates  are  deduced  from  the 
preceding  by  substituting  NOg  for  Cl ;  those  of  the  sulphates,  oxalates,  and 
other  bibasio  salts,  by  substituiing  SO4.  C2O4,  &c.,  for  Cl^  Thus  deeammonio- 
cobaliic  sulphate  =  002(804),.  ION H,.  There  are  also  several  acid  and  basio 
8at«  of  the  same  ammonia-molecules.  Further,  there  is  a  class  of  salts  con- 
taining the  elements  of  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nitrosyl,  NO,  in  addition  to  nm- 
monia,  e.  g.,  decammomO'nitrotO'obaltie  or  xanfho-eobalhc  oxycfdoride^  CojCI^O. 
lONHj.NjO,.  Lastly,  Fr€my  has  obtained  ammoniacal  compounds  (pxy- 
eobalttc  salts)  containing  salts  of  cobalt  corresponding  to  the  dioxide.* 


Cobaltotis  salts  have  the  following  characters : 

Solution  of  potash  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  changing  by  heat  to  violet  nnd 
red.  Ammonia  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  excess, 
with  brownish-red  color.  Sodium  carbonate  affords  a  pink  precipitate.  Am- 
monium carbonate  a  similar  compound,  soluble  in  excess.  Potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  gives  a  grayish-green  precipitate.  Potassium  ctfanide  affords  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  clear  solutions,  after  boiling,  may  be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
without  giving  a  precipitate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  produces  no  change,  if  the 
cobalt  be  in  combination  with  a  strong  acid.  Ammonium  sulphide  throws 
down  black  sulphide  of  cobalt,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cobaltie  salts,  formed  by  dissolving  cobaltio  oxide  in  acids,  give  with 
potash  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  cobaltie  oxide ;  with  ammonia 
a  brownish-red' solution;  with  the  fixed alk4dine  carbonates  a  green  solution, 
which  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  cobaltie  oxide ;  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(after  saturation  of  the  free  acid  by  ammonia)  a  black  precipitate. 


Oxide  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  blue  color  it  communi- 
cates to  glass :  indeed,  this  is  a  character  by  which  its  presence  may  be  most 
easily  detected,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  being 
fused  with  borax  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  before  the  blowpipe;  the  pro- 
duction of  this  color  both  in  the  inner  and  in  the  outer  flame  distinguishes 
cobalt  from  all  other  metals. 

The  substance  called  smalty  used  as  a  pigment,  consists  of  glass  colored 
by  cobalt:  it  is  thus  made: — The  cobalt  ore  is  roasted  until  nearly  free 
from  arsenic,  and  then  f^sed  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
quartz-sand,  free  from  oxide  of  iron.  Any  nickel  that  may  happen  to 
be  contained  in  the  ore  then  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  as  arsen- 
ide :  this  is  the  speiss  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  glass, 
when  complete,  is  removed  and  poured  into  cold  water :  it  is  afterwards 
ground  to  powder  and  elutriated.  Cobalt-ultramarine  is  a  fine  blue  color 
prepared  by  mixing  16  parts  of  fresbly-precipitated  alumina  with  2  parts  of 
cobalt  phosphate  or  arsenate ;  this  mixture  is  dried  and  slowly  heated  to  red- 
ness. By  daylight  the  color  is  pure  blue,  but  by  artificial  light  it  is  violet. 
A  similar  compound,  of  a  fine  green  color,  is  formed  by  igniting  zinc  oxide 
with  cobalt-salts.    Zaffer  is  (.he  roasted  cobalt  pre  mixed  with  siliceous  sand, 

*  For  the  pr«]Mvai|on  and  propertiM  of  all  these  aalta,  see  Watts's  IMctioDary  of  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  p.  1061.  Thoir  futionii)  fi^rmula  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ammoaiooal  platiuuui  salta 
(p.  876). 

8§ 
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and  reduced  to  fine  powder;  it  is  used  in  enamel  painting.  A  mixture  in 
due  proportions  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  manganese,  and  iron  is  used  for 
giving  a  fine  black  color  to  glass. 


1IAN0AHE8E. 

Atomic  weight,  56.     Symbol,  Mn. 

Manganese  is  tolerably  abundant  in  nature  in  an  oxidized  state,  forming, 
or  entering  into  the  composition  of,  seyeral  interesting  minerals.  Traces 
of  this  substance  are  yery  frequently  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

Metallic  manganese,  or  perhaps,  strictly,  manganese  carbonide,  may  be 
prepared  by  the  following  process :  —  The  carbonate  is  calcined  in  an  open 
vessel,  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into  a  dense  brown  powder:  this  is 
intimately  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  and  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  anhydrous  borax.  A  charcoal  crucible  is  next  prepared  by  filling  a 
Hessian  or  Cornish  crucible  with  moist  charcoal  powder,  introduced  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  rammed  as  hard  as  possible.  A  smooth  cavity  is  then  scooped 
in  the  centre,  into  which  the  above-mentioned  mixture  is  compressed,  and 
covered  with  charcoal  powder.  The  lid  of  the  crucible  is  then  fixed,  and 
the  whole  arranged  in  a  very  powerful  wind-furmice.  The  heat  is  slowly 
raised  until  the  crucible  becomes  red-hot,  after  which  it  is  urged  to  its 
maximum  for  an  hour  or  more.  When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken  up,  and 
the  metallic  button  of  manganese  extracted. 

Deville  has  lately  prepared  pure  mnnganese  by  reducing  pure  manganese 
oxide  with  an  insufiioient  quantity  of  sugar  charcoal  in  a  crucible  made  of 
caustic  lime.  Thus  prepared,  metallic  manganese  possesses  a  reddish  lustre 
like  bismuth ;  it  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and,  when  powdered,  decomposes 
water,  even  at  the  lowest  temperature.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
with  great  energy,  evolving  hydrogen.  Brunner  produced  metallic  man- 
ganese from  manganese  and  sodium  fluoride  by  means  of  sodium.  The 
metal  obtained  by  this  process  scratches  glass  and  hardened  steel,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  7*18. 

Manganese,  fr-om  its  general  relations  to  the  metals  of  the  iron  group,  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  tetrad,  forming  a  dichloride  and  trichloride  analogous 
to  the  iron  chlorides,  together  with  oxides  and  other  compounds  of  corre- 
sponding constitution.  It  is  also  said  to  form  a  heptachloride,  Mn2Cl]4,  or 
MnCl, 

I        ,  according  to  which  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  oct^d ;  but  the  com- 
MnCl, 
position  of  this  compound  is  not  very  well  established. 

Manganese  CHLORinES.  —  The  dichloride  or  Manganmu  , chloride  maybe 
prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  dark -brown  liquid  residue  of  the 
preparation  of  chlorine  from  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  often  accumulates  in  the  laboratory  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
course  of  investigation:  from  the  pure  chloride,  the  carbonate  nnd  all 
other  salts  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  The  liquid  referred  to  consists 
chiefly  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  manganese  and  iron ;  it  is  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  perfect  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  slowly  heated  to  dull  ignition  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  with  constant  stirring.  The  iron  chloride  is  thus  either 
volatilized,  pr  convened  by  the  remaining  water  into  insoluble  sesquioxide, 
while  the  manganese  salt  is  unafl'ected.  On  treating  the  grayish-looking 
powder  thus  obtained  with  water,  the  manganese  chloride  is  dissolved  out, 
and  may  be  separated  by  filtration  from  the  iron  oxide.  Should  a  trace  of 
the  latter  yet  remain,  it  may  be  got  rid  pf  by  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  few 
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minutes  with  a  little  manganese  carbonate.  The  solution  of  the  chloride 
has  usually  a  delicate  pink  color,  which  becomes  very  manifest  when  the 
sail  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  strong  solution  deposits  rose-colored  ta- 
bular crystals,  which  contain  4  molecules  of  water ;  they  are  very  soluble 
and  deliquescent.  The  chloride  is  fusible  at  a  red-heat,  is  decomposed 
slightly  at  that  temperature  by  contact  with  air,  and  is  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, with  which  it  forms  a  crystalliiable  compound. 

The  trichloride,  or  Manganic  chloride,  Mn,Clg,  is  formed  when  precipitated 
manganese  oxide  is  immersed  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxide 
then  dissolving  quietly  without  evolution  of  gas.  Heat  decomposes  the 
trichloride  into  the  monocbloride  and  free  chlorine. 

Heptaehloride,  Mn,CI|4(?).  —  When  potassium  permanganate  is  dissolved 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  fused  sodium  chloride  is  added  by  small 
portions  at  a  time,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  given  off,  which  condenses  atO^ 
to  a  greenish-brown  liquid.  This  compound,  when  exposed  to  moist  air, 
gives  off  fumes  colored  purple  by  permanganic  acid,  and  is  instantly  de- 
composed by  water  into  permanganic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  regarded 
by  Dumas,  who  discovered  it,  as  the  heptachloride  of  manganese ;  but  H. 
Rose  i*egards  it  as  an  oxychloride,  MnCl^O,,  analogous  to  chromic  oxy- 
chloride,  a  view  which  is  corroborated  by  its  mode  of  formation. 

Fluoridei  of  man^aiMte  have  been  formed  analogous  to  each  of  these  chlor- 
ides. 

MANOANitea  Oxides. — Manganese  forms  four  well-defined  oxides,  con- 
stituted as  follows:  — 

Monoxide,  or  Manganous  oxide         ....  MnO 

Trimangano-tetroxide,  or  Manganoso-manganic  oxide  Mn^O^ 

Sesquioxide,  or  Manganic  oxide   ....  Mn^g 

Dioxide  or  Peroxide MnO,. 

The  first  is  a  strong  base,  the  third  a  weak  base ;  the  second  and  fourth 
are  neutral ;  the  second  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  first  and 
third,  MnO.Mn,Og.  There  are  also  several  oxides  intermediate  between 
the  monoxide  and  dioxide,  occurring  as  natural  minerals  or  ores  of  mang  i- 
nese.  Manganese  likewise  forms  two  series  of  oxygen  salts,  called  manga- 
natee  and  permanganate*,  the  composition  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  potassium  salts,  viz. : 

Potassium  manganate  .         .     Mn04K.   ss  MnO,,OK, 

Potassium  permanganate        .  Mn^OglVg  =  Mn,0f.0Kf. 

The  oxides,  MnO,  and  Mn,0f,  corresponding  to  these  salts,  are  not  known. 

Monozide  or  Manganous  oxide,  MnO.  —  When  manganese  carbonate  is  heated 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  vapor  of  water,  carbon  dioxide  is  disen- 
gaged, and  n  greenish  powder  left  behind,  avhich  is  the  monoxide.  Pre- 
pared at  a  dull  red  heat  only,  the  monoxide  is  so  prone  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  tube  without  change;  but 
when  prepared  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  appears  more  stable.  This  oxide 
is  a  very  powerful  base,  being  isomorphous  with  magnesia  and  zinc  oxide ; 
it  dissolves  quietly  in  dilute  acids,  neutralizing  them  completely  and  form- 
ing salts,  which  have  often  a  beautiful  pink  color.  When  alkalies  are  added 
to  solutions  of  these  compounds,  the  white  hydrated  oxide  first  precipitated 
speedily  becomes  brown  by  passing  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

Seequioxide  or  Manganic  ozide^  Mn^O,. — This  compound  occurs  in  nature 
as  braunite,  and  in  the  state  of  hydrate  as  manganite:  a  very  beautiful 
crystallised  variety  is  found  at  Ilefeld,  in  the  Uartz.  It  is  produced 
artificially,  by  exposing  the  hydrated  monoxide  to  the  air,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  residue  left  in  the  iron  retort  when  oxygen  gas  is 
prepared  by  exposing  the  native  dioxide  to  a  moderate  red-heat.     The 
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eolor  of  the  sesqaioxide  is  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  origin  or  mode 
of  preparation.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  isomorphuus  with  alumina:  for,  whin 
gently  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  to  a  red  liquid,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  potassium  or  ammonium  sulphate,  deposits  octohedral 
crystals  having  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  common  alum:  these  are, 
however,  decomposed  by  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  resolves  this  oxide  into 
a  mixture  of  monoxide  and  dioxide,  the  former  dissolving,  and  the  latter 
remaining  unaltered ;  while  hot  oil  of  vitriol  destroys  it  by  forming  man- 
ganous  sulphate  and  liberating  oxygen  gas.  On  heating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  as  with  the  dioxide,  but  in  smaller  amount. 

Dioxtde,  MnO,.  — Peroxide  of  manganete.  Pyrolusite.  — The  most  common 
ore  of  manganese;  it  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallized.  It  may  be 
obtained  artificially  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  gently  calcining  the  nitrate, 
or  in  combination  with  water,  by  adding  solution  of  bleaching-powder  to  a 
salt  of  the  monoxide.  Manganese  dioxide  has  a  black  color,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  refuses  to  unite  with  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydro- 
chlttric  acid  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sesquioxide. 

As  this  substance  is  an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable  importance, 
being  used  in  very  large  quantity  for  making  chlorine,  and  as  it  is  subject 
to  great  alteration  of  value  from  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide  and  several 
impurities,  it  becuni  s  desirable  to  possess  means  of  assaying  different  sam- 
ples that  may  be  presented,  with  a  view  of  testing  their  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  manufacturer.  One  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  methods 
is  the  following:  —  60  grains  of  the  mineral,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
are  put  into  the  little  vessel  employed  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates  (p.  306), 
together  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cold  water,  and  100  grains  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid;  50  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  are  then  added,  the 
cork  carrying  the  drying  tube  is  fitted,  and  the  whole  quickly  weighed  or 
counterpoised.  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  suffices  to  determine  the 
action ;  the  oxalic  acid  is  oxidized  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  which 
escapes  as  gas  while  the  manganese  remains  in  solution  as  manganous 
chloride : 

MnO,    +     C.O.Hj    +     2HC1    =    MnCT,    -f-     20H,    +     2C0, 

Hangiineflo  Oxalic  MangMnese  Carbon 

dioxide.  acid.  chloride.  dioxide. 

This  equation  shows  that  every  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved 
correspond  to  one  molecule  of  manganese  dioxide  decomposed.  Now  the 
molecular  weight  of  this  oxide,  87,  is  so  nearly  equal  to  twice  that  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  44,  that  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  apparatus  when  tiie 
reaction  has  become  complete,  and  the  residual  gas  has  been  driven  off  by 
momentary  ebullition,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  quantity  of  real 
dioxide  in  the  50  grains  of  the  sample.  It  is  obvious  that  the  apparatus  of 
AVill  and  Fresenius,  described«t  page  807,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
in  this  process. 

Trimango'tetroxide,  or  Red  manganete  oxtde^  Mng04,  or  probably  MnO.Mn^Og. 
This  oxide  is  also  found  native,  as  hausmanniie,  and  is  produced  artifi- 
cially by  heating  the  dioxide  or  sesquioxide  to  whiteness,  or  by  exposing 
the  monoxide  or  carbonate  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  a  reddish- 
brown  substance,  incapable  of  forming  salts,  and  acted  upon  by  acids  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  two'  other  oxides  already  described.  Borax  and 
glass  in  the  fused  state  dissolve  this  substance,  and  acquire  the  color  of  the 
amethyst. 

Varvicite,  Mn40j.0HjOr  MnO  SMnOj.OH^  isanatural  mineral,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Phillips  among  certain  tipecimeus  of  manganese  ore  from  Warwick- 
shire: it  has  also  been  found  at  Ilefeld.  It  much  resembles  the  dioxide, 
but  is  harder  and  more  brilliant.  By  a  strong  heat,  varvicite  is  converted 
into  red  oxide,  with  disengagement  of  aqueous  vapor  and  oxygen  gas. 
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ScTcrftl  other  oxides,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  also  occur  native ;  thej  are  probably  mere  mixtures,  and  in 
many  cases  the  monoxide  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  copper. 

Mamoanous  Sulphate,  S04Mn.70H2=:SOs  MnO.TOH,  — A  beautiful  rose- 
colored  and  yery  soluble  salt,  isomorphous  with  magnesium  sulphate.  It 
is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  dyer,  by  heating  in  a  close 
vessel  manganese  dioxide  and  coni,  and  dissolving  the  impure  monoxide 
thus  obtained  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
again  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  ferric  sulphate  is  decomposed. 
Water  then  dis^'olves  out  the  pure  manganese  sulphate,  leaving  ferric  oxide 
behind.  The  salt  is  used  to  produce  a  permanent  brown  dye,  the  cloth 
steeped  in  the  solution  being  afterwards  passed  through  a  solution  of 
bleaching-powder,  by  which  the  monoxide  is  changed  to  insoluble  hydrate 
of  the  dioxide.  Manganese  sulphate  sometimes  crystallizes  with  5  mole- 
cules of  water.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with  potassium  sulphate,  containing 
(S04),Mn^% .  60H,. 

Manoankse  Carbonate,  COjMn'^  =  CO^Mn^^O.  — Prepared  by  precipi- 
tating the  dichloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  an  insoluble  white 
powder,  sometimes  with  a  buff-colored  tint.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  loses  carbon 
dioxide  And  absorbs  oxygen. 

Manoanates. — When  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  fused  with  potash,  oxygen 
is  taken  up  from  the  air,  and  a  deep  green  saline  mass  results,  which  con- 
tains potastium  manganate,  MnO^Kj  or  MnOj  OIL.  The  addition  of  potas- 
sium nitrate,  or  chlorate,  facilitates  the  reaction.  Water  dissolves  this 
compound  very  readily,  and  the  solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum,  yields  green  crystals.  Barium  mattgancUe,  MnO^Ba^^,  is  formed  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Permanganates. — When  potassium  manganate,  free  from  any  great  ex- 
cess of  alkali,  is  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  hy- 
drated  manganese  dioxide  which  subsides,  and  potaMivm  permanganate, 
Mn^OgKg,  or  Mn,Oy.OK,,  which  remains  in  solution,  forming  a  deep-purple 
liquid : 

8Mn04K,  +  20H,  ==  MnOj  -f-  40KH  -f  Mn,OgK,. 

Thid  effect  is  accelerated  by  heat.  The  changes  of  color  accompanying 
this  decomposition  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  procured  for  the  manga- 
nate the  name  mineral  chameleon;  excess  of  alkali  hinders  the  reaction  in 
some  measure,  by  conferring  greater  stability  on  the  manganate.  Potas- 
sium permanganate  is  easily  prepared  on  a  considerable  scale.  Equal 
parts  of  very  finely  powdered  mangan<$9e  dioxide  and  potassium  chlorate 
are  mixed  with  rather  more  than  one  part  of  potassium  hydrate  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  exposed,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  to 
a  temperature  just  short  of  ignition.  The  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water, 
the  insoluble  oxide  separated  by  decantation,  and  the  deep- purple  liquid 
concentrated  by  heat,  until  crystals  form  upon  its  surface:  it  is  then  left  to 
cool.  The  crystals  have  a  dark-purple  color,  and  are  not  very  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  .manganates  and  permanganates  are  decomposed  by  oon- 
t9Ct  with  organic  matter:  the  former  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  with  the 
sulphates,  and  the  latter  with  the  perchlorates.  The  green  and  red  disin- 
fecting agents,  known  as  Condy's  fluids,  are  alkaline  manganates  and  per- 
manganates. 

Hydrogen  permanganate,  or  Permanganic  acid,  Mn^OgHp  is  obtained  by  dis- 
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solving  potassium  permanganate  in  hydrogen  sulphate  (SO4H2)  diluted  with 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  distilling  the  solution  at  6U°-70^.  Peroianganic 
acid  then  passes  over  in  violet  vapors,  and  condenses  to  a  greenish-black 
liquid,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre,  absorbs  moisture  greedily  from  the  air, 
and  acts  as  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  instantly  setting  fire  to  paper 
and  to  alcohol.* 


Manganous  salts  are  very  easily  distinguished  by  reagents.  The  fixed 
caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  give  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in  excess, 
quickly  becoming  brown.  The  carbonaiee  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  give  white  precipitates,  but  little  subject  to  change,  and  insolu- 
ble in  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  no  preci- 
pitate, but  ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  insoluble  flesh-colored  sulphide 
of  manganese,  which  is  very  characteristic.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a 
white  precipitate. 

Manganese  is  also  easily  detected  by  the  blowpipe :  it  gives  with  borax 
an  amethyst-colored  bead  in  the  outer  or  oxidizing  flame,  and  a  colorless 
one  in  the  inner  flame.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil  with  sodium  carbonate, 
it  yields  a  green  mass  of  sodium  manganate. 


UBAKIUK. 

Atomi6  weight,  120.     Symbol,  tJ. 

This  metal  is  found  in  a  few  minerals,  as  pitchblende,  which  is  an  oxide* 
and  uranite,  which  is  a  phosphate ;  the  former  is  its  principal  ore.  The 
metal  itself  is  isolated  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  potassium  or 
sodium,  and  is  obtained  as  a  black  coherent  powder,  or  in  fused  white 
malleable  globules,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  con- 
ducted. It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  docs  not 
decompose  water ;  but  in  the  pulverulent  state  it  takes  fire  at  207®,  burning 
with  great  splendor  and  forming  a  dark-green  oxide.  It  unites,  also,  very 
violently  with  chlorine  and  with  sulphur. 

Uranium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds:  viz.,  the  uranous  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  bivalent,  «.^.,  U'^Cl,,  U'-'O,  U-^'SO^,  &c.,  and  the  uranie  com- 
pounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  like  iron  in  the  ferric  com- 
pounds, e.  g. : 

There  are  also  two  oxides  intermediate  between  uranous  and  uranio  oxide* 
There  is  no  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  fluoride  corresponding  to  uranie 
oxide,  such  as  U^Ol^ ;  neither  are  there  any  normal  uranie  oxysalts  analo- 
igous  to  the  normal  ferric  salts,  such  as  U^^V^^i)*'  ^^^\(^^a)'^v  ^^' »  ^"^ 
all  the  uranio  salts  contain  the  group  U.O,,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
bivalent  radical  (uranyl),  uniting  with  acids  in  the  usual  proportions  and 
forming  normal  salts ;  thus : 

Uranie  oxide  or  Uranyl  oxide  .        .        .     (U-0,)'''0 

Uranie  oxychloride  or  Uranyl  chloride  .         (Uj02)^^CL 
Uranie  nitrate  or  Uranyl  nitrate     .         .         .     (^J^tY^^O^^ 

Uranie  sulphate  or  Uranyl  sulphate    .  .         {^fiiY'i^^A)    ' 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  uranie  salts  is  not,  however,  essential, 
*  Terrell,  Balletin  de  la  Boci6U  Cbimiqne  de  Paris,  1862,  p.  40. 
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since  ihcy  may  also  be   formulated  as  basic  salts  in  the  manner  above 
illustrated. 

CHLOBiDBs.^C^ranoiM  chloruU,  U^^Cl^  is  formed,  with  viyid  incandescence, 
by  burning  metallic  uranium  in  chlorine  gas,  also  bj  igniting  uranous  oxide 
in  hydrochlorio  acid  gas.  It  crystallises  in  dark- green  regular  ootohedrons, 
and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  forming  an  emerald-green  solution,  which  is 
decomposed  when  dropped  into  boiling  water,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid 
and  yielding  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  uranous  oxido.  It  is  a  power- 
ful deoxidising  agent,  reducing  gold  and  silver,  converting  ferric  salts  into 
ferrous  salts,  &c. 

Uranic  oxythloride  or  Uranyl  eldoride.^  VfifiX^  is  formed  when  dry  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  uranous  oxido,  as  an  ornnge-yellow  vapor,  which 
solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  fusible  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  the  potassium 
salt,  for  example,  having  the  composition  UgO,Cl,.2KCl.20H^ 

OxiDBS.  —  Uranoua  oxide,  U^^O.  formerly  mistaken  for  metallic  uranium, 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide,  U^O^,  or  uranic  oxalate,  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  highly  crystalline.  In  the 
finely  divided  state  it  is  pyrophoric.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  green 
salts. 

UranoiO'Uranie  oxide^  Vfi^^s  VO.lJfi^. — This  oxide,  analogous  to  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  pitchblende.  It  is 
obtained  artificially  by  igniting  the  met4il  or  uranous  oxide  in  contact  with 
the  air,  or  by  gentle  ignition  of  uranic  oxide  or  uranic  nitrate.  It  forms  a 
dark-green  velvety  powder,  of  specific  gravity  7-1  to  7-8.  When  ignited  in 
hydrogen,  or  with  sodium,  charcoal,  or  sulphur,  it  is  reduced  to  uranous 
oxide.  When  ignited  alone,  it  yields  a  black  oxide,  Vfi^^  which  is  most 
probably  a  mixture  of  uranoso-uranio  and  uranous  oxide.  Urauoso-uranio 
oxide  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochlorio  acid,  yielding  a  mixture 
of  uranous  and  uranic  salt;  by  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidised  to  uranic  nitrate. 

Uranic  oxides  or  Uranyl  oxidcy  U,Og=s  (^fi^'^0.  —  Uranium  and  its  lower 
oxides  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  forming  uranio  nitrate;  and  when  this  salt  is 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  till  it  begins  to  decompose,  at  250°,  pure  uranio 
oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  chamois-yellow  powder.  Uranic  hydrate, 
U2O3.2OH2,  cannot  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt  with  alkalies, 
inasmuch  as  the  precipitate  always  carries  down  alkali  with  it;  but  it  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  absolute  alcohol 
at  a  moderate  heat,  till,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  nitrous  ether, 
aldehyde,  and  other  vapors  are  given  off,  and  a  spongy  yellow  mass  remains, 
which  is  the  hydrate.  In  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  100° 
in  the  air,  it  gives  off  half  its  water,  leaving  the  monohydrate,  U^Og-OH,. 
This  hydrate  cannot  be  deprived  of  all  its  water  without  exposing  it  to  a 
heat  sufficient  to  drive  off  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  reduce  it  to  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide. 

Uranic  oxide  and  its  hydrates  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  the  uranic  aalfa. 
The  nitrate^  (U-Oj)''(NO,)2.60H-,  may  be  prepared  from  pitchblende  by  dis- 
solving the  pulverised  mineral  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  adding 
Wiiter,  and  filtering ;  the  liquid  yields,  by  due  evaporation,  crystals  of 
uranio  nitrate,  which  are  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  and,  lastly, 
dissolved  in  ether.     This  latter  solution  yields  the  pure  nitrate. 

Uranaten. — Uranic  oxide  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides.  The 
uranates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt 
with  a  caustic  alkali;  those  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metnls,  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mixture  of  a  uranic  salt  and  a  salt  of  the  other  metal  with  am- 
monia, or  by  igniting  a  double  carbonate  or  acetate  of  uranium  and  the 
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other  metal  (calcio-ruranio  acetate,  for  example)  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  uranates  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  composition  2U2O3.MJO.  They 
are  yellow,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids.  Those  which  contain 
fixed  bases  are  not  decomposed  at  a  red  heat;  but  at  a  white  heat,  the 
uranie  oxide  is  reduced  to  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  or  by  ignition  in  hydropren 
to  uranous  oxide;  the  mass  obtained  by  this  last  method  easily  takes  fire 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Sodium  uranaie,  2U2O3.N0.O,  is  much  uced  for  im- 
parting a  yellowish  or  greenish  color  to  glass,  and  as  a  yellow  pigment  on 
the  glazing  of  porcelain.  The  "uranium-yellow"  lor  these  purposes  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  pitchblende  with  lime  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace;  treating  the  resulting  calcium  uranate  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  mixing  the  solution  of  urnnic  sulphate  thus  obtained  with 
sodium  carbonate,  by  which  the  uranium  is  first  precipitated  together  with 
other  metals,  but  then  redissolred,  tolernbly  free  from  impurity,  by  excess 
of  the  alkali;  and  treating  the  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which 
throws  down  hydrated  sodium  uranate,  2U20(.Na20  6Aq.  Ammonium 
uranate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water 
containing  sal-ammoniac;  it  may,  therefore,  be  prepared  by  precipitat-. 
ing  a  solution  of  sodium-uranate  with  that  salt.  It  occurs  in  commerce 
as  a  fine  deep-yellow  pigment,  alsa  called  '*  uranium  yellow."  This  salt 
when  heated  to  redness  Icayes  pure  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  and  may,  there- 
fore, serve  as  the  raw  material  for  the  preparation  of  other  uranium  com- 
pounds. 

Uranous  salts  form  green  solutions,  from  which  caustic  alkalies  throw  down 
a  red-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  uranous  hydrate ;  alkaline  carbonates^ 
green  precipitates,  which  diusolye  in  excess,  especially  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, forming  green  solutions.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms  a  black  preci- 
pitate of  uranous  sulphide;  hydrogen  sulphide,  no  precipitate. 

Uranie  salts  are  yellow,  and  yield  with  caustic  alkalies  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  alkaline  uranate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Alkaline  carbonates 
form  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  a  carbonate  of  uranium  and  the 
alkali-metal,  soluble  in  excess,  especially  of  acid  ammonium  or  potassium 
carbonate.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  uranie  sul- 
phide. Hydrogen  sulphide  forms  no  precipitate,  but  reduces  the  urnnic  to  a 
green  uranous  salt.     Potassium  ferrocyanide  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate. 

All  uranium  compounds,  fused  with  phosphorus  salt  or  borax  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame,  produce  a  clear  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  greenish  on 
cooling.  In  the  inner  flame  the  glass  assumes  a  green  color,  becoming  still 
greener  on  cooling.  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal. 

Uranium  compounds  are  used,  as  already  observed,  in  enamel  painting, 
and  for  the  staining  of  glass,  uranous  oxide  giving  a  fine  black  color,  and 
uranie  oxide  a  delicate  greenish-yellow,  highly  fluorescent  glass.  Uranium 
salts  are  also  used  in  photography. 


IHSIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  74.     Symbol,  In. 

This  metal  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Reich  and  Richter,*  in  the 
zinc-blende  of  Freiberg.  Its  spectrum  is  characterized  by  two  indigo- 
colored  lines,  one  very  bright  and  more  refrangible  than  the  blue  line  of 
strontium,  the  other  fainter  but  still  more  refrangible,  approaching  the  blue 
line  of  potassium.     It  was  the  production  of  this  peculiar  spectrum  that 

*  Juunul  fUr  praktlsctie  Chemie,  Ixxxix.  441. 
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led  to  the  discoyerj  of  the  metal.  The  ore,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende, 
galena,  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  roasted  to  expel  sulphur  and  ursenic, 
then  treated  with«  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  was  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  impure  xinc  chloride  thus  obtained  exhibited,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  spectroscope,  the  first  of  the  indigo  lines  above  mentioned. 
The  chloride  was  afterwards  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  and 
from  this  the  hydrate  and  the  metal  itself  were  prepared.  The  first  line 
then  came  out  with  much  greater  brilliancy,  and  the  second  was  likewise 
observed 

Indium  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  very  small  quantity  only,  so  thnt 
its  properties  have  been  but  imperfectly  studied.  It  appears,  however,  to 
belong  to  the  iron  group.  The  metal  itself  is  of  a  lead-gray  color,  soft, 
very  malleable,  and  marks  paper  like*  lead.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  a  deliquescent  chloride.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt, 
it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  potash  as  a  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess 
of  either  reagent.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  it  from  an  acid 
solution.  The  oxide  heated  on  charcoal  with  soda,  yields  a  metallic  globule, 
which,  when  reheated  oxidiies  to  a  yellowish  powder.  The  compounds  of 
indium  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner. 


^^ 
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AHTDcoinr.     ^^^^6>uM.*-i.*^ 

Atomic  weight,  122.    Symbol,  Sb  (Stibium), 

THIS  important  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  state  of  sulphide.  The  ore 
is  freed  by  fusion  from  earthy  impurities,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed 
by  heating  with  metallic  iron  or  potassium  carbonate,  which  retains  the  sul- 
phur. Antimony  has  a  bluish-white  color  and  strong  lustre ;  it  is  extremely 
brittle,  being  reduced  to  powder  with  the  utmost  ease.  Its  specific  graTity 
is  6-8 ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature  just  short  of  redness,  and  boils  and  vola- 
tilizes at  a  white  heat.  This  metal  has  always  a  distinct  crystalline,  platy 
structure,  but  by  particular  management  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals, 
which  are  rhombohedral.*  Antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  at  common 
temperatures ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  burns  with  a  white  flame,  producing 
oxide,  which  is  often  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals.  It  is  dissoWed  by  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  cTolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  chloride. 
Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  antimonic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

Antimony  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  the  antimonious  compounds 
in  which  it  is  trivalent,  as  Sb^^^Cl,,  Sb^^^'jO,,  Sb^^^S,,  &c..  and  the  antimonio 
compounds  in  which  it  is  quinquivalent,  as  Sb'Clg,  ob^gO^,  Sb'^S^,  &c. 

Chlobides.  — The  trichloride  or  Antimonious  chloride,  SbCl,,  formerly  called 
butter  of  antimony^  is  produced  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  antimonious  sulphide.  The  impure 
and  highly  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  retort  and  distilled, 
until  each  drop  of  the  condensed  product,  on  falling  into  the  aqueous  liquid 
of  the  receiver,  produces  a  copious  white  precipitate.  The  receiver  is 
then  changed  and  the  distillation  continued.  Pure  antimonious  chloride 
then  passes  over,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white,  highly  crystalline 
mass,  from  which  the  air  must  be  carefully  excluded.  The  same  compound 
is  formed  by  distilling  metallic  antimony  in  powder  with  2}  times  its  weight 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Antimoniims  chloride  is  very  deliquescent :  it  dis- 
solves in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition,  and  the  solution 
poured  into  water  gives  rise  to  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  becomes  highly  crystalline,  and  assumes  a  pale  fawn  color. 
This  is  the  old  powder  of  Algaroth;  it  is  a  compound  of  trichloride  and  tri- 
oxide  of  antimony.  Alkaline  solutions  extract  the  chloride  and  leave  the 
oxide.     Finely  powdered  antimony  thrown  into  chlorine  gas  takes  fire. 

The  pentAchloride,  or  Antimonic  chloride^  SbCl^.  is  formed  by  passing  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  over  gently  heated  metallic  antimony :  a  mixture  of 
the  two  chlorides  results,  which  may  be  separated  by  dictillation.  The 
pentachloride  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  which  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  a  small  portion  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity 
into  antimonic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

•  On  Hoctrolyzini?  a  solution  of  1  part  of  tartar-emetic  in  4  parts  of  nntimonioas  chloride  by 
a  amall  liuttery  of  two  eli'montu,  antimony  forming  tlie  (lOfiitiTe,  and  metallic  copper  tliM  nega- 
tive |M>1('.  cruMta  of  antimony  are  obtainec)  which  iiosmws  the  remarkaltle  property  or  exploding 
and  catching  Are  when  cracked  or  broken  (Oore,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  tx.  70). 
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Antihonious  Htdrtpb.  Antimonbtted  Hydrooek.  Stibine,  SbH,. — 
A  compound  of  antimony  and  hydrogen  exiBts,  but  has  not  been  isolated : 
when  zinc  is  put  into  a  solution  of  antimonious  oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid 
added,  part  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  antimony,  and  the  resulting 
gas  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  giring  rise  to  white  fumes  of  antimonious 
oxide.  When  the  gas  is  conducted  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  of  narrow 
dimensions,  or  burned  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  as  when  a  cold  porcelain 
surface  is  pressed  into  the  flame,  metallic  antimony  is  deposited.  On  pass- 
ing a  current  of  antimonetted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  siWer  nitrate, 
a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  SbAg^:  from  the  formation  of 
this  compound  it  is  inferred  that  the  gas  has  the  composition  SbH,,  analo- 
gous to  ammonia,  phosphine,  and  arsine.  There  are  also  sereral  analogous 
compounds  of  antimony  with  alcohol-radicals,  such  as  trimeihyUt&ine, 
8b(CH,)3,  triethyUtibme,  S^C^H^)^  &e. 

Oxides.  —  Antimony  forms  two  oxides,  Sb^O^  and  Sb.Of,  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  fhe  first  being  a  basic  and  the  second  an  acid  oxide,  also  an  inter- 
mediate neutral  oxide,  Sb^O^. 

The  triozidej  or  Antimamout  oxide^  Sb,Oy,  occurs  native,  though  rarely,  as 
wdenUnite  or  white  antimony ^  in  shining  white  trimetrio  crystals ;  also  as 
tenarmontite  in  regular  octohedrons :  it  is  therefore  dimorphous.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  several  methods :  as  by  burning  metallic  antimony  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  red-hot  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  obtained  in  brilliant  crys- 
tals ;  or  by  pouring  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  into  water,  and  digest- 
ing the  resulting  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  oxide 
thus  produced  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  a  pale  buff-colored  powder,  fusible  at  a 
red  heat,  and  volatile  in  a  closed  vessel,  but  in  contact  with  air  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  absorbs,  oxygen  and  becomes  changed  into  the  tetroxide. 
When  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  it  is  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  tartar'tmetic,  which  is 
almost  the  only  antimonious  salt  that  can  bear  admixture  with  water  with- 
out decomposition.  An  impure  oxide  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  carefully  roasting  the  powdered  sulphide  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
nace,  and  raising  the  heat  at  the  end  of  the  process,  so  as  to  fuse  the  product : 
it  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  glcus  of  anlimon:!/,  or  viirum  anti- 
monii. 

Antimonious  oxide  likewise  acts  as  a  feeble  acid,  forming  salts  called  an- 
iimoniteSy  which  however  are  very  unstable. 

The  tetroxide^  or  Antimonoao-anlimonic  oxide^  Sb^O^.Sb^Oi,  occurs  native 
as  cervantUe  or  antitnony  ochre^  in  acicular  crystals,  or  as  a  crust  or 
powder.  It  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  by 
heat  and  air:  it  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  infusible,  and  non-volatile,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  acids,  exi-cpt  when  recently  precipitated.  On  treat- 
ing it  with  tartaric  acid  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  antimonious  oxide  is  dis- 
solved, antimonic  acid  remaining  behind;  and  when  a  solution  of  the 
tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  dropped  into  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  antimonious  oxide  is  precipituted,  while  antimonic  acid  remains 
dissolved.  From  these  and  similar  reactions  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
tetroxide  is  a  compound  of  the  trioxide  and  pent  oxide.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxide,  because  it  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  (often  called  antimonites),  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  Two  potassium  salts,  for  example,  have  been 
formed,  containing  Sb,04 .  K^O  and  2Sb204  .  K^O ;  and  a  calcium  salt  2Sb204. 
8CaO,  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral  called  romnne.  These  salts  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  compounds  of  antimonates  and  antimonites  (contain- 
ing Sb,0,):  thus,  2(Sb,04.  K,0)  =  (Sb.Oj  .  K,0)  -|-  (Sb^Oj.  KjO). 

The pentoxidCf  or  Anttmonie  oxide,  SbjO^,  is  formed  as  an  insoluble  hydrate 
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when  strong  nitric  aoid  is  made  to  act  upon  metallic  antimony ;  and,  on  ex- 
posing this  hydrate  to  a  heat  short  of  redness,  it  yields  the  anhydrous  pen- 
toxi«Je  as  a  pale  straw-colored  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  a  red-heat,  yielding  the  tetroxide. 

Hydrated  antimonic  oxide  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing  antimony 
pentachloride  with  an  excess  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  at 
the  same  time.     The  hydrated  oxides,  or  aoids,  produced  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses mentioned,  differ  in  many  of  their  properties,  and  especially  in  their 
deportment  with  bases.     The  acid  produced  by  nitric  acid,  called  antimonic 
acid^  is  monobasic,  producing   normal   salts  of  the  form  Sb,O..M,0,  or 
SbOjM,  and  aoid  salts  containing  '^Sb^O^.M^O,  or  Sb,Os.2Sb03M.     The  other, 
culled  metantimonie  add,  is  bibasic,  forming  normal  salts  containing  Sb,0^. 
2M2O,  or  Sb^OfM^,  and  acid  salts,  containing  2Sb,05.  2M,0,  or  Sb,6g.  M,0, 
so  that  the  acid  metantimonates  are  isomeric  or  polymeric,  with  the  normal 
nntimonates.     Among  the  metantimonates  an  acid  potassium  salt,  Sb^O.. 
KgO .  70H,   is  to  be  particularly  noticed  as  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
sodium  salts:  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  sodium.     It 
is  obtained  by  fusing  antimonic  oxide  with  an  excess  of  potash  in  a  silver 
crucible,  dissoWing  the  fused  mass  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  vacuum.     The  crystals  consist  of  normal 
potassium  metantimonate,  Sb^Os.  2K0,  and,  when  dissolved  in  pure  water, 
are  decomposed  into  free  potash  and  acid  metantimonate. 

Sulphides.  The  triwlphide  or  Aniimoniou8  tulphidty  SbeS,,  occurs  native 
as  a  lead-gray,  brittle  substance,  having  a  radiated  crystalline  texture,  and 
is  easily  fusible.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  melting  together  anti- 
mony and  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  is  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brick-red  precipitate  falls,  which  is  the  same  sub- 
stance combined  with  a  little  water.  If  the  precipitate  be  dried  and  gently 
heated,  the  water  may  be  expelled  without  other  change  of  color  than  a 
little  darkening,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  the  color  and 
aspect  of  the  native  sulphide.  This  remarkable  change  probably  indicates 
a  passage  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  condition. 

When  powdered  antimonious  sulphide  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustie 
potash,  it  is  dissolved  antimonious  oxide,  and  potassium  sulphide  being 
produced,  the  latter  unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  antimonious  sul- 
phide to  form  a  soluble  sulphur-salt,  in  which  the  potassium  sulphide  is  the 
sulphur  base,  and  the  antimonious  sulphide  is  the  sulphur  acid: 

8K,0  -f-  2Sb,S,  =  Sb,0,  +  SbjS,.  SK,^. 

The  antimonious  oxide  separates  in  small  crystals  from  the  boiling  solu- 
tion when  the  latter  is  concentrated,  and  the  sulphur-salt  dissolves  an  extra 
portion  of  antimonious  sulphide,  which  it  again  deposits  on  cooling  as  a 
red  amorphous  powder,  containing  a  small  admixture  of  antimonious  oxide 
and  potassium  sulphide.  This  is  the  kermea  mineral  of  the  old  chemists. 
The  filtered  solution  mixed  with  an  acid  gives  a  potassium  salt,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide.  Kermes  may  also  be 
made  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  5  parts  antimonious  sulphide  and  3  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  boiling  the  mass  in  80  part«  of  water,  and  filtering  while 
hot:  the  compound  separates  on  cooling.  The  compounds  of  antimonious 
sulphide  with  basic  sulphides  are  called  aulph-aniimonites ;  many  of  them 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  For  example :  sinkenite,  SbgSj.PbS :  feather  ore, 
Sb,S,.2PbS ;  boulangerite,  Sb^Sj.SPbS ;  fahlore,  or  tetrahedrite,  ^h^^ACuj^, 
the  antimony  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  the  copper  by 
silver,  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

The  pentagulphide  or  Antimonic  sulphide^  Sb^S^,  formerly  called  tulphur  au' 
ratum,  is  also  a  sulphur  acid,  forming  salts  called  tulphantimonatety  most  of  ^ 
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which  haye  the  composition  Sb^^.  8M,S,  or  SbS4My  analogous  to  the  normal 
orthophosp hales  and  arsenates.  When  18  parts  finely  powdered  antimoni- 
ous  sulphide,  17  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  13  parts  slaked  lime,  and  S\ 
parts  sulphur,  arc  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  quantity  of  water,  calcium 
carbonate,  sodium  antimonate,  antimony  pentasulphide,  and  sodium  sulphide 
are  produced.  The  first  is  insoluble,  and  the  second  partially  so:  the  two 
last-named  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  form  soluble  sodium  sulph- 
antimonate,  SbS^Na,,  which  may  be  obtained  by  eyaporation  in  beautiful 
crystalc.  A  solution  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
furnishes  sodium  sulphate,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  antimony  pentasulphide, 
which  falls  as  a  golden-yellow  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  sulphantimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are 
yery  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  for  the  most  part  with  several  mole- 
cules of  water.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

The  few  salts  of  antimony  soluble  in  water  are  distinctly  characterized 
by  the  orange  or  brick-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  tulphide^  which  is  solu- 
ble in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  again  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Antimonious  chloride,  as  already  observed,  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  a  precipitate  of  oxychloride.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  gives,  with  potash^  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent ;  with  ammofna 
the  same,  insoluble  in  excess;  with  poUueium  or  Modium  earbaruUe,  also  a  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potassium 
salt,  but  reappears  after  a  while.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  tartaric 
acid,  the  precipitate  formed  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali; 
ammonia  forms  but  a  slight  precipitate,  and  the  precipitates  formed  by  al- 
kaline carbonates  are  insoluble  in  excess.  The  last-mentioned  characters 
are  likewise  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  (potassio-antimonious 
tartrate).  Zine  and  iron  precipitate  antimony  from  its  solutions  as  a  black 
powder.  Copper  precipiUtes  it  as  a  shining  meiallic  film,  which  may  be 
dissolved  olF  by  potassium  permanganate,  yielding  a  solution  which  will 
give  the  characteristic  red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Solid  antimony  compounds  fused  upon  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
potassium  cyanide,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony,  a  thick  white  fume 
being  at  the  same  time  given  oflF,  and  the  charcoal  covered  to  some  distance 
around  with  a  white  deposit  of  oxide. 


Besides  its  application  to  medicine,  antimony  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  inasmuch  as,  in  combination  with  lead,  ifc.  forms  type-metal.  This 
alloy  expand^*  at  the  moment  of  solidifying,  and  takes  an  exceedingly  sharp 
impression  of  the  mould.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  its  constituents  shrink 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  make  very  bad  castings. 

Britannia  metal  is  an  alloy  of  9  parts  tin  and  1  part  antimony,  frequently 
also  containing  small  quantities  of  copper,  zinc  or  bismuth.  An  alloy  of 
12  parts  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  forms  a 
superior  kind  of  pewter.  Alloys  of  antimony  with  tin,  or  tin  and  lead,  are 
now  much  used  for  machinery-bearings  in  place  of  gun-metal.  Alloys  of 
antimony  with  nickel  and  with  silver  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

Antimony  trisulphide  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  blue  signal-lights 
used  at  sea.* 

*  Bine  or  Bengal  light: 

Dry  potRMium  nlti-ate        ...  6  parti 

Sulphur 2     ** 

Antimony  trimilphlde 1  part. 

All  in  floe  powdur,  and  iutimately  mixed. 
86 
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AB8SHIC. 

Atomic  weight,  76.     Symbol,  Ab. 

• 

Absehic  is  sometimes  found  native :  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  as 
a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  combined  with  metals,  sulphur  and  oxygen. 
In  the  oxidized  state  it  has  been  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in  a  great 
many  mineral  waters.  The  largest  proportion  is  derived  from  the  roasting 
of  natural  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  volatile  products  are  condensed 
in  a  long  and  nearly  horizontal  chimney,  or  in  a  kind  of  tower  of  brick- 
work, divided  into  numerous  chambers.  The  crude  arsenious  oxide  thus 
produced  is  purified  by  sublimation,  and  then  heated  'with  charcoal  in  a 
retort;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  readily  sublimes. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre:  it  is  crystalline 
and  very  brittle ;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
in  pure  water.  Its  density,  in  the  solid  state,  is  6*7  to  6  9.  When  heated, 
it  volatilizes  without  fusion,  and  if  air  be  present,  oxidizes  to  arsenious 
oxide.  Its  vapor  density,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is  750,  which 
is  twice  its  atomic  weight,  so  that  its  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state,  like 
that  of  phosphorus,  occupies  only  half  the  volume  of  a  molecule  of  hy- 
drogen (p.  228^.     The  vapor  has  the  odor  of  garlic. 

Arsenic  combines  with  metals  in  the  tame  manner  as  snlphur  and  phos- 
phorus, which  it  resembles,  especially  the  latter,  in  many  respects:  indeed, 
it  is  often  regarded  as  a  metalloid. 

Arsenic,  like  nitrogen,  behaves  in  most  respects  as  a  triad  element,  not 
being  capable  of  uniting  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  any  one  monad 
element.  Thus,  it  forms  the  compounds  AsH^,  AsCl^  AsBr^  &c.,  but  no 
compound  analogous  to  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  or  antimony.  But 
just  as  ammonia,  NH,,  cnn  take  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
form  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  in  which  nitrogen  appears  quinquivalent,  so 
likewise  can  arsenetted  hydrogen  or  arsine,  As^^^H,,  unite  with  the  chlorid(>s, 
bromides,  &c.  of  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  to  form  salts  in  which 
the  arsenic  appears  to  be  quinquivalent,  e,  g. : 

Arsenethylium  bromide   .     .     .    As^  113(0,115) Br.,  &c. 
Arsenmethylium  chloride  .     .     .  As*H9(CH3)Cl. 

In  like  manner,   arsentrimethyl,  As^^''(CHj)5,  unites  with  the  chlorides 
of  methyl  and  ethyl,  forming  the  compounds  A8'(CH,)4C1  and  A8'(CH,), 

(C,H5)Cl. 

Arsenic  likewise  forms  two  oxides,  viz  ,  arsenious  oxide,  As^^^fi^  and 
arsenic  oxide,  As^Og.  with  corresponding  acids  and  salts,  analogous  lo  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  compounds ;  the  arsenates,  in  particular,  are  iso- 
morphous  with  the  other  phosphates,  and  resemble  them  closely  in  many 
other  respects. 

Arsxnious  Chloridk,  AsCl,.  —  This,  the  only  known  chloride  of  arsenic, 
is  produced,  with  emission  -of  heat  and  light,  when  powdered  arsenic  is 
thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  metallic  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  by  distil- 
ling arsenious  oxide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  highly  poisonous 
liquid,  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Aiae- 
niout  iodide^  AsL,  is  formed  "by  heating  metallic  arsenic  with  iodine:  it  is  a 
deep-red  crystalline  substance,  capable  of  sublimation.  The  corresponding 
br&rmde  and  fluoridt  are  both  liquid. 
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Htdbideb.  —  Arsenic  forms  two  hydrides,  containing  2  and  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  1  atom  of  arsenic. 

The  trihydride,  Aneniout  hydride^  Artenetted  hydrogen  or  Araine,  AsH,, 
analogous  in  composition  to  ammonia,  phospbine,  and  stibine,  is  obtained 
pure  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
lino  and  arsenic,  and  is  produced  in  greater  or  less  proportion  wheneTer 
hydrogen  is  set  free  in  contact  with  arsenious  acid.  Arsenetted  hydrogen 
is  a  colorless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  2*095,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  the  smell  of  garlic.  It  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  blue  flame, 
generating  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  transmission  tlirough 
a  red-hot  tube.  Many  metallic  solutions  are  precipitated  by  this  substance. 
When  inhaled,  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  even  in  very  minute  quantity. 

AsH, 

The  dihydride^  AsH^  or  rather  As,H4  =1        ,  is  produced  by  passing  an 

A»H, 
electric  current  through  water,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  metallic 
arsenic:  also  when  potassium  or  sodium  arsenide  is  dissolved  in  water. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  gives  off  hydrogen  when  heated  in  a  close 
vessel,  and  burns  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  analogous  in  composition 
to  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  As,(CH3)4. 

Abseivious  Oxide,  Aoid,  and  Salts.  —  Arsemout  oxide^  Asfl^,  also  called 
fthiu  oxide  of  mrtenie,  is  produced  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  glassy-looking  substance, 
with  smooth  concholdal  fracture,  which  has  evidently  undergone  fusion. 
When  freshly  prepared  it  is  often  transparent,  but  by  keeping  becomes 
opaque,  at  the  same  time  slightly  diminishing  in  density,  and  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  solubility  in  water.  100  parts  of  that  liquid  dissolve  at 
100^  about  11*5  parts  of  the  opaque  variety:  the  largest  portion  separates, 
however,  on  cooling,  leaving  about  8  parts  dissolved :  the  solution,  which 
contains  areenwus  acid,  feebly  reddens  litmus.  Cold  water,  agitated  with 
powdered  arsenious  oxide,  takes  up  a  still  smaller  quantity.  Alkalies  dis- 
solve this  subst-anoe  freely,  forming  arsenites ;  compounds  with  ammonia, 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganous  oxide  also  have  been 
formed :  the  silver  salt  is  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  precipitate.  The  ar- 
senites are,  however,  very  unstable,  and  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Those  which  have  the  composition  AsOjM,  or  As/)) .  M,0,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  normal  salts:  there  are  also  arsenites  containing  Asfi^M^,  or 
As.0, .  2M,0,  and  AsO^M,,  or  As^O^  3M,0»  besides  acid  salts.  Arsenious 
oxide  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  vapor  is  colorless  and 
inodorous,  and  it  crystallizes  on  solidifying  in  brilliant  transparent  octo- 
hedrons.  The  oxide  or  acid  itself  has  a  feeble  sweetish  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  a  most  fearful  poison. 

Arsekxc  Oxina,  Acin,  and  Salts.  —  When  powdered  arsenious  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  the  latter  being  added  as  long  as  red  vapors  are  produced,  the  whole 
then  eautionsly  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
low  redness,  arsenic  oxide,  Asfi^,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  anhydrous 
mass  which  has  no  action  upon  litmus.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  arsenious  oxide  and  free  oxygen.  In  water  it  dissolves  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, giving  a  highly  acid  solution,  which,  on  being  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  deposits,  after  a  time,  hydrated  crystals  of  arsenic  acid, 
containing  2AsO^H,.6H«,  or  A8,0g.30H,  -f  Aq.  These  crystals,  when 
heated  to  100°,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  and  leave  irihydrated 
araenie  acid,  ASO4H,,  or  A8,0j.  SOH,;  at  140°— 100*»  the  dihydrate,  ASjO,!!^, 
or  As,Og.  20U,,  is  left ;  and  at  260°  the  monohydrate,  AsO^H,  or  As,Of .  OH,. 
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The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  three  hydrates  and  of  (he  anhydrous  oxide 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  characterSf  and  all  contain  the  trihydrate,  the 
other  hydrates  being  immediately  converted  into  that  compound  when  dis- 
solved in  water;  in  this  respect  the  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  dififer  essen- 
tially from  those  of  phosphoric  acid  (p  285). 

Arsenic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  phosphates :  it  is  also  tribastc.  A  sodium  arsenate^  AsO^HNa,. 
120H,,  undistinguishable  in  appearance  from  common  sodium  phosphate, 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  until 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  apparent,  and  then  evaporating.  This  salt  also 
crystallizes  with  7  molecules  of  water.  Another  arsenate,  AsO^Na,.  12OH2, 
is  produced  when  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  is  ftised  with  arsenic  acid,  or 
when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  A  third,  AsO^H^Na. 
OH2,  is  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid  for  the  solution  of 
alkali.  The  alkaline  arsenates  which  contain  basic  water  lose  the  latter  at 
a  red  heat,  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  recover  it  when  again  dissolved. 
The  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water:  those  of  the  earths  and 
other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved  by  acid.  The  precip- 
itate with  silver  nitrate  is  highly  characteristic  of  arsenic  iicid :  it  is  red- 
dish-brown. 

Sulphides.  —  Two  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known.  The  disulphidt,  As,S,, 
occurs  native  as  Realgar.*  It  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  arsenic  acid 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is  an  orange-red,  fusible,  and 
volatile  substance,  employed  in  painting,  and  by  the  pyrotechnist  in  making 
white  fire.  The  triitdphide  or  artenious  mlphide,  AsS.,  also  occurs  native  as 
Orpiment,  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  arsenic  with  the  appropriate 
quantity  of  -sulphur,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  gold  en -yellow,  crystalline  substance,  Aisiblo, 
and  volatile  by  heat.  A  cold  solution  of  arsenic  ucid  is  not  immediately 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  after  some  hours  the  solution,  satu- 
rated with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  light-yellow  deposit  of  sulphur,  the 
arsenic  acid  being  reduced  to  ars^enious  acid,  which  is  then  gradually  con- 
verted into  lemon-yellow  arsenious  sulphide.  In  boiling  solutions  the  pre- 
cipitation takes  place  immediately.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  trisulphide, 
thus, produced,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  pentasulphide,  corresponding 
to  ax^enic  acid. 

The  disulphide  and  trisulphide  of  arsenic  are  sulphur-acids,  uniting  with 
other  metallic  sulphides  to  form  sulphur-salts.  Those  of  the  disulphide  are 
called  ht/posulpharsenites ;  they  are  but  little  known.  The  salts  of  arsenious 
sulphide  are  called  stUpharsmiles.  Their  composition  may  be  represented 
by  that  of  the  potassium  salts,  viz.,  As^S^K,  or  AsS,  K^S;  As^S^K^,  or 
As,S,.  2K2S,  and  AsS^K,,  or  As^S,.  8K,S.  Of  these  the  bibasic  salts  are  the 
most  common.  The  sul^harsenites  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  arsenious 
sulphide  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates ; 
the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  Sulphur-salts, 
called  sulpharsenatett  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  arsenates,  are  pro- 
duced, in  like  manner,  by  digesting  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious 
sulphide,  precipitated,  as  above  mentioned,  from  arsenic  acid,  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates;  also  by  passing  gaseons  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  solutions  of  arsenates.  There  are  three  sulph-arsenates 
of  potassium,  containing  AsS-K,  or  ASj^s-K^S:  As^S^K^,  or  A8JS5.2K2S; 
and  AsS^K^,  or  As^Sj.  SK^S.  The  sulph-arsenates  of  tiie  alkali  metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation. 
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Fig.  174. 
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Arsenious  acid  is  distinguished  by  eharacters  which  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood. 

Silvfr  nitrate^  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  occasions 
no  precipitate,  or  merely  a  faint  cloud :  but  if  a  little  alkali,  or  a  drop  of 
ammoni  I,  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arscnite  immediately  lalls. 
The  precipitate  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia;  tbat  sub- 
stance must,  therefore,  be  added  with  great  caution ;  it  is  likewise  very 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Cuprie  sulphate  gives  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until 
the  addition  has  been  made  of  a  little  alkali,  when  a  brilliant  ycllow-grcen 
precipitate  (Scheele's  green)  falls,  which  also  is  very  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia. 

Hydrogen  ndphide  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  (o  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  occasions  the  pro- 
duction of  a  copious  bright-yellow  precipitate  of  orpiment,  which  is  dis- 
solved with  facility  by  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

Solid  arsenious  oxide,  heated  by  the  blowpipe  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with 
small  fragments  of  dry  charcoal,  affords  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  shape  of  a  brilliant  steel-gray  metallic  ring.  A  portion  of  this,  detached 
by  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  heated  in  a  second  glass  tube,  with  access  of 
air,  yields,  in  its  turn,  a  sublimate  of  colorless,  transparent,  octohedral 
crystals  of  arsenious  oxide. 

All  these  experiments,  which  jointly  give  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  substance  in  question,  may  be  performed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  certainty  upon  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  material. 

The  detection  of  arsenious  acid  in  complex  mixtures,  con- 
taining organic  matter  and  common  salt,  as  beer,  gruel,  soup, 
&c.,  or  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poison 
ing.  is  a  very  far  more  difficult  problem,  but  one  which  is, 
unfortunately,  often  required  to  be  solved.  These  organic 
matters  interfere  completely  with  the  liquid  tests,  and  render 
their  indications  worthless.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  may  be 
eluded  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  for  fragments  or  powder  of  solid  arseni- 
ous oxide,  which,  from  its  small  degree  of  solubility,  often 
escape  solution,  and  from  the  high  density  of  the  substance, 
may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fluids  ».  ^i 

are  contained.  If  anything  of  the  kind  be  found,  it  may  be 
washed  by  decantation  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried,  and  then 
reduced  with  charcoal.  For  the  latter  purpose,  a  small  glass 
tube  is  taken,  having  the  figure  represented  in  the  margin ; 
white  German  glass,  free  from  lead,  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
arsenions  oxide,  or  what  is  suspected  to  be  such,  is  dropped 
to  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  splinters  or  little  fragments  of 
charcoal,  the  tube  being  filled  to  the  shoulder.  The  whole  is 
gently  heated,  to  expel  any  moisture  that  may  be«present  in  the  charcoal, 
and  the  deposited  water  wiped  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  with  bibulous 
paper.  The  narrow  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal,  from  a  to  6, 
is  now  heated  by  the  blowpipe  flame ;  when  red-hot,  the  tube  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  bottom  also  may  become  heated.  The  arscenious  oxide,  if  present, 
is  vaporized,  and  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
deposited  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  To  complete  the  experiment, 
the  tube  may  be  melted  at  a  by  the  point  of  the  flame,  drawn  off,  and 
closed,  and  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenious  oxide,  by  chasing  it  up 
and  down  by  the  heat  of  a  small  spirit-lamp.  A  little  water  may  after- 
wards be  introduced,  and  boiled  in  the  tube,  by  which  the  arsenious 
oxide  will  be  dissolved,  and  to  this  solution  the  tests  of  silver  nitrate 

86* 
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and  ammonia,  copper  sulphate  and  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  may 
be  applied. 

When  the  search  for  solid  arsenious  oxide  fails,  the  liquid  itself  must  be 
examined ;  a  tolerably  limpid  solution  must  be  obtained,  from  which  the 
arsenic  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  orpiment  col' 
lected,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  in  the  first  part  of  this 
operation  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  found:  such  organic  mixtures  refuse  to 
filter,  or  filter  so  slowly  as  to  render  some  method  of  acceleration  indispen- 
sable.* Boiling  with  a  little  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid  will  sometimes 
effect  this  object.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
found  successful  in  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  a  very  small  quantity  of 
nrsenious  acid  had  been  purposely  added  to  an  organic  mixture:  —  Oil  of 
vitriol,  itself  perfectly  free  from  arsenic,  is  mixed  with  the  suspected 
liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  measured  ounce  to  a  pint,  having  been 
previously  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  in  a  flask  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  a  complete  separation  of  solid  and  liquid  matter 
becomes  manifest.  The  acid  converts  any  starch  that  may  be  present  into 
dextrin  and  sugar:  it  completely  coagulates  albuminous  substances,  and 
casein,  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  brings  the  whole  in  a  very  short  time  info 
a  state  in  which  filtration  is  both  easy  and  rapid.  Through  the  filtered 
solution,  when  cold,  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted,  and  the 
liquid  is  warmed,  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the  arsenious  sulphide, 
which  falls  in  combination  with  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which 
often  communicates  to  it  a  dirty  color.  This  is  collected  upon  a  small  filter, 
and  washed.  It  is  next  transferred  to  a  capsule,  and  heated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  which  the  organic  impurities  are 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  soluble  part  taken  up  by  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  then  the  solution  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
whereby  the  arsenic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  the  sul- 
phurous being  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  nrsenious  acid 
may  now  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  without  any  difficulty.  The 
liquid  is  warmed,  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  deoantation,  and  dried. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  black  fltiXy  and  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  similar  to 
that  already  described,  with  similar  precautions;  a  ring  of  reduced  arsenic 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  oxidized  to  arsenious  oxide,  and  further  ex- 
amined. The  black  flux  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal, 
obtained  by  calcining  cream  of  tartar  in  a  close  crucible ;  the  alkali  trans- 
forms the  sulphide  into  arsenious  acid,  the  charcoal  subsequently  effecting 
the  deoxidation.  A  mixture  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  common  black  flux,  as  it  is  less 
hygroscopic. 

Other  methods  of  proceeding,  different  in  principle  from  the  foregoing, 
have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  which  is  exceedingly 
delicate.  The  suspected  liquid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc;  the  hydrogen  reduces  the  arsenious 
acid  and  combines  with  the  arsenic,  if  any  be  present.  The  gas  is  burned 
at  a  jet,  and  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  when  any  ad- 
mixture of  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  at  once  known  by  the  production  of  a 
brilliant  black  metallic  spot  of  reduced  arsenic  on  the  porcelain;  or  the 
gas  is  passed  through  a  glaps  tube  heated  at  one  or  two  places  to  redness, 
whereby  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
appearing  behind  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube. 

It  has  been  observed  (page  419)  that  antimonetted  hydrogen  gives  a 
similar  result.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  substances,  the  gas  may  be 
passed  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.     Both  gases  give  rise  to  a  black 

*  Respecting  the  separation  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  dialysis,  see  page  149. 
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precipitate,  which,  in  the  case  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  consists  of  silver 
antimonide,  Ag^Sb,  whilst  in  the  ease  of  arsenetted  hydrogen,  it  is  pure 
silver,  the  arsenic  being  then  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  siWer  oxide.  The  silver  arsenite  remains  dissolved 
in  the  nitric  acid  which  is  liberated  by  tiie  precipitation  of  the  silver,  and 


Fig.  176. 


may  be  thrown  down  with  its  characteristic  yellow 
color  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  liquid  filtered  off  from 
the  black  precipitate.  The  blaok  silver  antimonide, 
when  carefully  washed,  and  subsequently  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  yields  a  solution  containing 
antimony  only,  from  which  hydrogen  sulphide  sepa- 
rates the  characteristic  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  an- 
timonious  sulphide. 

A  convenient  form  of  Marshes  instrument  is  that 
shown  in  fig.  175:  it  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  having  two 
bulbs  blown  upon  it,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and  nar- 
row jet.  Slips  of  zinc  are  put  into  the  lower  bulb, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined. On  replacing  the  stop-cock,  closed,  tbe  gas 
collects  and  forces  the  liquid  into  the  upper  bulb, 
which  then  acts  by  its  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  ex- 
pels the  gas  through  the  jet  so  soon  as  the  stop-cock  is 
opened.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  common 
zinc  Vind  sulphuric  acid  often  contain  traces  of  arsenic. 
Mr.  Bloxam  *  has  proposed  an  important  modification 
of  Marsh's  process  for  th«  detection  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in  organic 
substances,  which  is  based  on  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  these  metals 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current  Antimony  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state,  without  any  disengagement  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  while 
arsenic  is  eroWed  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the 
characters  already  indicated. 

A  slip  of  copper-foil  boiled  in  the  poisoned  liquid,  previously  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  withdraws  the  arsenic,  and  becomes  covered  with 
a  white  alloy.  By  heating  the  metal  in  a  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled, 
and  oxidized  to  arsenious  acid.     This  is  called  Keiusch's  test. 


BISKUTH. 

Atomic  weight,  210.     Symbol,  Bi. 

Bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  stAte,  disseminated  through 
rarious  rocks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  simple  exposure  to  heat.  The 
metal  is  highly  crystalline  and  very  brittle :  it  has  a  reddish-white  color, 
and  a  density  of  9-9.  Crystals  of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  slowly 
cooling  a  considerable  mass  of  this  substance  until  solidification  has  com- 
menced, then  piercing  the  crust,  and  pouring  out  the  fluid  residue.  Bis- 
muth melts  at  about  260^0.  (500°  F.),  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  diamagnetio  of  nil  known  bodies.  It  is 
little  oxidized  by  the  air,  but  burns  whien  strongly  heated  with  a  bluish 
flame.     Nitric  acid,  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  freely. 

Bismuth  forms  three  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  bi-.  tri-,  and 
qninquiyalent  respectively,  ^he  tri-oompounds  are  the  most  stable  and 
the  most  numerous.  The  only  known  compounds  in  which  bismuth  is  quin- 
quivalent are  indeed  the  pentoxide,  Bi^Oj,  together  with  the  corresponding 
acid  and  metallic  salts.     Nevertheless,  bismuth  is  regarded  as  a  pentad,  on 
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account  of  the  analogy  of  its  compound  with  those  of  antimony.  Seyeral 
bismuth  compounds  are  known  in  which  the  metal  is  apparently  bivalent, 
but  really  trivalent,  as : 

Bi^'Cl,  Bi^>'0 

Bi^Clf,  or    I  ;     Bi,0^  or    I       ,  &o. 

Bi^^Cl,  Bi^^O 

Chlo&idbs. -^The  trichloride  or  Bismuthont  chloride  is  formed  when  bis- 
muth is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  and  passes  over  as  a  white, 
easily  fusible  substance,  which  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  a  crystallized  hydrate.  The  same  substance  is  produced 
when  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated. Bismuthous  chloride  dissolves  in  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  pure  water,  yielding  a  white  precipitate  of  ozy- 
chloride : 

BiCl,  +  OH,  =  BiClO  +  2Ha. 

The  dichloride,  Bi2Cl4,  produced  by  heating  the  trichloride  with  metallic 
bismuth,  is  a  brown,  crystalline,  easily  fusible  mass,  readily  decomposed 
by  water.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  the  trichloride  and 
metallic  bismuth. 

OxiDBS.  —  The  irioxide,  or  Bismuthotu  oxide^  is  a  straw-yellow  powder,  ob- 
tained by  gently  igniting  the  neutral  or  basic  nitrate.  It  is  fusible  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  in  that  state  acts  towards  siliceous  matter  as  a 
powerful  flux. 

The  hydrate,  Bi^^^HO,.  or  Bi^O, .  OH,,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali.  Both  the  hy- 
drate and  the  anhydrous  oxide  dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the 
bismuthous  salts,  which  have  the  composition  Bi^'^^R,,  where  B.  denotes  an 
acid  radical,  e,  g,,  Bi^^^Cl,,  Bi^''^(NOj),,  Bi^^^8(S04),.  Many  of  these  salts 
crystallize  well,  but  cannot  exist  in  solution  unless  an  excess  of  acid  is 
present.  On  diluting  the  solutions  with  water,  a  basic  salt  is  precipitated, 
and  an  acid  salt  remains  in  solution. 

The  normal  nitrate,  Bi^^^(N08),  •  ^^r  ®'  ^^fiz  •  ^NjOg .  lOOH,,  formF  large 
transparent  colorless  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  in  the  man- 
ner just  mentioned,  yielding  an  acid  solution  containing  a  little  bismuth, 
and  a  brilliant  white  crystalline  powder,  which  varies  to  a  certain  extent 
in  composition  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed, but  frequently  consists  of  a  basic  nitrate,  Bi/),.  N3O5.  2011,,  or 
Bi^^^(N0,)3  •  ^^fit '  30H,  A  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  free  from  any 
great  excess  of  acid,  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  yields  an 
insoluble  basic  nitrate,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  above,  but  con- 
taining rather  a  large  proportion  of  bismuth  oxide.  This  basic  nitrate  was 
once  extensively  employed  as  a  cosmetic,  but  it  is  said  to  iigure  the  skin, 
rendering  it  yellow  and  leather-like.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Bismuth  pmtoxide,  or  Bitmuthie  oxide. — When  bismuth  trioxide  is  sus- 
pended in  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  chlorine  passed  through 
the  liquid,  decomposition  of  water  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed, 
and  the  trioxide  being  converted  into  tJie  pentoxide.  To  separate  any 
trioxide  that  may  have  escaped  oxidation,  the  powder  is  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  when  the  bismuthic  oxide  is  left  as  a  reddish  powder, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water.  This  substance  combines  with  bases,  but  the 
compounds  are  not  very  well  known.     Accooiing  to  Arppe,  there  is  an  acid 

potassium  bismuthate  containing  Bi,KHO,,  or  2Bi,0j.  |  U'q.    The  pentoxide 

when  heated  loses  oxygen,  an  intermediate  oxide,  Bi,04,  being  formed, 
which  may  be  considered  as  bismuthous  bismuthate,  2 81,04  =  Bi^O, .  BijO,. 
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Bismuth  is  Bftffioiently  characterized  by  the  docomposition  of  the  nitrate 
and  chloride  and  by  water,  and  by  the  black  precipitate  of  biflmuth  sulphide, 
insoluble  in  ammonium-sulphide,  which  its  solutions  yield  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

A  mixture  of  8  part«  of  bismuth,  6  parts  of  lead,  and  8  of  tin,  is  known 
under  the  name  oifutibU  meial,  and  is  employed  in  taking  impressions  from 
dies  and  for  other  purposes :  it  melts  below  lOO^G. 

Bismuth  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  antimony,  in  the  construction  of 
thermo-electric  piles,  these  two  metals  forming  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
thermo-electric  series. 


TAVADIUM. 
Atomic  weight,  51*2.     Symbol,  V. 

Yanadium  is  found,  in  small  quantity,  In  some  iron  ores,  and  also  as  vana-' 
date  of  lead.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  iron  slag  of  Staffordshire, 
and  recently,  by  Roseoe.*  in  larger  quantity  in  the  copper-bearing  beds  at 
Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrews,  in  Cheshire.  Metallic  yanadium 
remains  when  vanadium  nitride  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  ammonia  gas,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  pure.  It  is  described  as  a  white, 
brittle  substance,  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  very  refractory  in  the  fire. 

Vanadium  was,  till  lately,  regarded  as  a  hexad  metal,  analogous  to  tang- 
sten  and  molybdenum ;  but  Roscoe  has  shown  that  it  is  a  pentad,  belonging 
to  the  phosphorus  and  arsenic  group.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the 
composition  of  the  oxides  and  oxychlorides ;  and  on  the  isomorphisih  of  the 
vanadates  with  the  phosphates.  The  chlorides,  and  other  compounds  of 
yanadium  with  monad  chlorous  elements,  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Vanadium  Oxidks. — Vanadium  forms  four  oxides,  represented  by  the 
formuliB,  V.O,,  V^O,,  V,04,  VjOg,  analogous  therefore  t«  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, excepting  that  the  vanadium  oxide  analogous  to  nitrogen  monoxide  is 
not  yet  known. 

The  diozide,  Vj^r  ^^^^^  ^^  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  metallic  vanadium, 
is  obtained  by  reducing  either  of  the  higher  oxides  with  potassium,  or  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  vanadium-oxytrichlonde,  (VOCly),  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydrogen,  through  a  combustion-tube  containing  red-hot  charcoal.  As 
obtained  by  th<«  second  process,  it  forms  a  light-gray  glittering  powder,  or 
a  metallically  lustrous  crystalline  crust,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  8  (i4, 
brittle, -very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  a  conductor  of  electricity.  When  heat  d 
to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  to  black  oxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
nit^omuriatic  acid,  forming  a  dark-blue  liquid. 

The  dioxide  may  be  prepared  in  solution  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen (evolved  by  metallic  zinc,  cadmium,  or  sodium-amalgam),  on  a  soluti<in 
of  vanadic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  After  passing  through  all  shades  of  blue 
and  green,  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  lavender  tint,  and  then  contains 
the  vanadium  in  solution  as  dioxide,  or  as  hypo-vanadiotu  suit.  This  com- 
pound absorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  agent,  and 
bleaches  indigo  and  other  vegetable  colors  as  quickly  as  chlorine. 

Vanadium  dioxide  may  be  regarded  as  entering  into  many  vanad'um 
compounds,  as  a  bivalent  radical  (just  like  uranyl  in  the  uranic  compounds), 
and  may  therefore  be  called  vanadyl. 

Vanadium  trioxide,  V^O,.  or  Vanadyl  monoxide^  {^fitj^^^*  ^^  obtained  by 
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igniting  the  penioxide  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  a  orucible  lined  with  char- 
coal. It  is  a  black  powder,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  infusible ; 
by  pressure  it  may  be  united  into  a  coherent  mass  which  conducts  elec« 
tricity.  When  exposed  warm  to  the  air,  it  glows,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
convert-ed  into  pentoxide.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  chlorine  gas  it  is 
converted  into  vanadyl-trichloride  and  vanadium-pentoxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  acids,  but  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  the  reducing  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (evolved  from  metallic  magnesium)  on  a  solution  of  vanadio  acid 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

Vanadiout  oxide,  Vanadium  tetroxide^  or  Vanadyl  dioxide,  Yfi^  =  ( V,0,)0-. — 
This  oxide  is  produced,  either  by  the  oxidation  of  the  dioxide  or  trioxide, 
or  by  the  partial  reduction  of  the  pentoxide.  By  allowing  the  trioxide  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  tetroxide  is  obtained  in  blue 
shining  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  the  more  easily  in  pToportion  as  it 
has  been  less  strongly  ignited,  forming  solutions  of  vanadiout  eaitt,  which 
'have  a  bright  blue  color.  The  same  solutions  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  moderate  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous,  sulph-hydric,  or  oxalic 
acid,  upon  vanadic  acid  in  solution ;  also  by  passing  air  through  acid  solu- 
tions of  the  dioxide  till  a  permanent  blue  color  is  attained.  With  the  hydratet 
and  normal  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies^  they  form  a  grayish^white  precipi- 
tate of  hydrated  vanadious  oxide,  which  dissolves  in  a  moderate  excess  of 
the  reagent,  but  is  reprecipitated  by  a  large  excess  in  the  form  of  a  vanadite 
of  the  alkali-metal. 

Ammonia  in  excess  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia. — Ammonium  tulphide  forms  Vk 
black-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  —  Tincture  ofgalla  forms  a  finely 
divided  black  precipitate,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  the  appearance  of  ink. 

Vanadium-tetroxide  also  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides,  form- 
ing salts  called  vanadites,  all  of  which  are  insoluble,  except  those  of  the 
alkali-metals.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  vanadites  are  brown,  but  when 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  they  acquire  a  splendid  red-purple  color, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  a  sulphur-salt. — Aeidt  color  them  blue,  by 
forming  a  double  vanadious  salt ;  tincture  of  galls  colors  them  blackish-blue. 
The  insoluble  vanadites,  when  moistened  or  covered  with  water,  become 
green,  and  are  converted  into  vanadates. 

Vanttdium  pentoxide,  Vanadic  oxide,  or  Vanadyl  trioxide,  yfi%  =  ('^fi'i)^r 
This  is  the  highest  oxide  of  vanadium.  It  may  be  prepared  from  native 
lead  viinadate.  This  mineral  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  lead  and 
arsenic  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  at  the  same  time  re- 
duces the  vanadium  pentoxide  to  tetroxide.  The  blue  filtered  solution  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  in  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  out  the  vanadio  oxide  reproduced  during  evaporation.  In  this 
solution  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac  is  put;  as  that  salt  dissolves,  ammonhim 
vanadate  subsides  as  a  white  powder,  being  scarcely  soluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  By  exposure  to  a  temperature  below  red- 
ness in  an  open  orucible,  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  vanadic  oxide  left. 
By  a  similar  process,  Rosoo  has  prepared  vanadic  oxide  from  a  lime  precip- 
itate containing  2  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  obtained  in  working  up  a  poor 
cobalt  ore  from  Mottram  in  Cheshire. 

Vanadium  pentoxide  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  dissolves  in  1000 
parts  of  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution.  It  dissolves  also  in  the 
stronger  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow  solutions,  some  of  which  yield  crys- 
talline compounds  (vanadic  salts)  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  unites, 
however,  with  bases  more  readily  ihan  with  acids,  forming  salts  called  vano' 
dates.  When  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  eliminates  8  molecules  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  forming  orthovanadates  analogous  to  the  orthop'iosp hates ;  thus : 
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8(00, .  Na,0)       +      V,0.      =      V.O5 .  8N»,0      +     800^ 
Sodium  car-  Yanadio  Soaium  ortho-  Carbon 

~  bonate.  oxide.  vanadate.  dioxide. 

It  also  forms  metavanadates  analogous  to  the  metaphosphates,  and  two 
series  of  acid  vanadates  or  anhydrovanadatet,  viz. : 

Lead  orthovanadate    .     (V04),Pb''',  or    V^Og .  8Pb>''0 

Strontium  metayanadate  (V0j),8r>''  or    V,0,  .    Sr^'O 

Strontium  divanadate       (VO,),Sr^'  .    V,Oj  or  2V,0b  .    Sr^'^'O 
Strontium  triranad^te      (V0j),8r^'' .  2\fi^  or  ^Yfi^  .    Sr'^'O. 

Lead  metayanadate  occurs  native  as  deehemte;  the  orthoranadate  also, 
combined  with  lead  chloride,  as  vanadinite  or  vanadite,  PbCl2.8(V04),Pb,, 
the  mineral  in  which  vanadium  was  first  discovered.  Deteloizite  is  a  di- 
plumbic  vanadate,  V^OyPb^^,  or  \fi^ .  2PbO,  analogous  in  composition  to  a 
pyrophosphate. 

The  metavanadates  are  mostly  yellow  ;  some  of  them,  however,  especially 
those  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  lead,  are  con- 
verted by  warming — either  in  the  solid  state,  or  under  water,  or  in  aque- 
ous solution,  especially  in  presence  of  a  free  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate — 
into  isomeric  colorless  salts.  The  same  transformation  takes  place  also, 
though  more  slowly,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  metavanadates  of  al- 
kali^metal  are  colorless.  The  acid  vanadates  are  yellow,  or  yellowish-red, 
both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution :  hence  the  solution  of  a  neutral  vana- 
date becomes  yellowish-red  on  addition  of  an  acid.  The  metavanadates  of 
ammonium,  the  alkali-metals,  barium,  and  lead,  are  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  the  other  metavanadates  are  more  soluble.  The  alkaline  vana- 
dates are  more  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in  water  containing  free  alkali 
or  salt:  hence  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  addition  of 
alkali  in  excess,  or  of  salts.  The  vanadates  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aquHOus  solutions  of  vanadates  form  yellow  precipitates  with  antimony^  cop^ 
p^r,  lead^  and  mercury  salts :  with  tinetwre  of  yalltj  they  form  a  deep  black 
liquid,  which  has  been  proposed  for  use  as  vanadium  ink. 

Hydrogen  tulphide  reduces  them  to  vanadites,  changing  the  color  from  red 
or  yellow  to  blue,  and  forming  a  precipitate  of  sulphur.  Ammonium  sulphide 
colors  the  solutions  btown-red,  and,  on  adding  an  acid,  a  light-brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  consisting  of  vanadic  sulphide  mixed  with  sulphur,  the 
liquid  at  the  same  time  turning  blue.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the 
vanadates,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  formatioA  of  vanadium  tetroxide. 

Vanadium  Oxtchlorides.  or  Vanadyl  Chlorides. — Four  of  these  com- 
pounds are  known,  viz..  VOCl,,  VOCl^  VOCl,  and  V,0,C1. 

The  oxy trichloride f  VO^^Cl^  (formerly  regarded  as  vanadium  trichloride), 
is  prepared : 

( 1 )  By  the  action  of  chlorine^n  the  trioxide : 

3V,0,        +        Cl„        =        VjO,        -h        4V0CV 

(2)  By  burning  the  dioxide  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  passing  that  gas  over  an 
ignited  mixture  of  the  trioxide,  tetroxide,  or  pentoxide,  and  condensing  the 
vapors  in  a  cooled  U-tube. 

Vanadium  oxytrichloride,  or  vanadyl  trichloride,  is  a  golden-yellow  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1-841  at  14-6®  C.  (68*>  F.).  Boiling  point,  127<>  C.  (260° 
F  ).  Vapor-density,  by  experiment,  C '108;  by  calculation,  6  119.  When 
exposed  to  the  air.  it  emits  cinnabar-colored  vapors,  being  resolved  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air  into  hydrochloric  and  vanadic  acids.  It  oxidizes  mag- 
nesium and  sodium.  Its  vapor,  passed  over  perfectly  pure  carbon  at  a  red 
heat,  yields  carbon  dioxide;  and  when  passed,  together  with  hydrogen. 
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through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  yanadium  trioxide.     These  reactions  show 
that  the  compound  contains  oxygen. 

The  other  oxychlorides  of  vanadium  are  solid  bodies  obtained  by  partial 
reduction  of  the  oxy trichloride  with  zinc  or  hydrogen. 

Vanadium  Sulphides.  —  Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  analogous 
to  the  tetroxide  and  pentoxide ;  both  are  sulphur  acids.  The  tetrastdphide, 
or  Vanadiotu  iulphide,  V2S4,  is  a  black  substance  formed  by  heating  the 
tetroxide  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  hulphide;  also  as  a  hydrate 
by  dissolving  a  vanadious  salt  in  excess  of  an  alkaline  monosulphide,  and 
precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  penUJtulphide,  or  Vanadic  aul- 
phidej  VjSg,  is  formed  in  like  manner  by  precipitation  from  an  alkaline 
vanadate. 

Vanadium  Nitrides. — Th«  motumitride,  VN,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
compound  of  vanadium  oxytrichloride  with  ammonium  chloride  to  white- 
ness in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  greenisti-white  powder  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  dinitride,  VN,,  or  VjN^,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
same  double  salt  in  ammonia  gas  to  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  black  powder 
strongly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid.  These  compounds  are  of  importance, 
as  they  promise  to  yield  metallic  vanadium,  and  thence  also  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  &c.,  of  that  metal. 


All  vanadium  compounds  heated  with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt  in  the 
outer  blow-pipe  flame  produce  u  clear  bead,  which  is  colorless  if  the 
quantity  of  vanadium  is  small,  yellow  when  it  is  large;  in  the  inner  flame 
the  bead  acquires  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Vanadic  and  chromic  acids  are  the  only  acids  whose  solutions  are  red: 
they  are  distinguished  I'rom  one  another  by  the  vanadic  acid  becoming  blue, 
and  the  chromic  acid  green,  by  deoxidation. 

When  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid,  or  an  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline 
vanadate,  is  siiaken  up  with  ether  containing  hydrogen  dioxide,  the  aqueous 
solution  acquires  a  red  color,  like  that  of  ferric  acetate,  while  the  ether 
remains  colorless  This  reaction  will  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  1  part 
of  vanadic  acid  in  40,000  parts  of  liquid.  The  other  reactions  of  vanadium 
in  solution  have  already  been  described. 


TANTALTrX. 
Atomic  weight.  182.     Symbol,  Ta. 

I^His  metal  was  discovered,  in  1808,  by  Ekeberg,  in  two  Swedish  minerals, 
tantalite  and  yitrotantnlite  A  very  similar  metal,  columbium,  had  been 
discovered  in  the  preceding  year  by  Hatc|iett,  in  columbite  from  Massachu- 
setts; and  Wollaston,  in  1807,  on  comparing  the  compounds  of  these  metals, 
concluded  that  they  were  identical,  an  opinion  which  was  for  many  years 
received  as  correct:  but  their  separate  identity  has  been  completely  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  of  H.  Rose  (commenced  in  1846),  who  gave  to  the 
metal  from  the  American  and  Bavarian  columbites,  the  name  Niobium^  by 
which  it  is  now  universally  known.  More  recently,  Marignac  has  shown 
that  nearly  nil  tantalites  and  columbites  contain  both  tantalum  and  niobium 
(or  coliimbium),  some  tantalates,  from  Kimito,  in  Finland,  being,  how- 
ever, free  from  niobium,  and  some  of  the  Greenland  columbites  containing 
only  the  latter  metal  unmixed  with  tantalum.  In  all  these  minerals  t-an- 
talum  exists  as  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese;  yttrotantalite  is  essen- 
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iially  a  tonUlate  of  ytirtam,  containing  alao  uranium,  calcium,  iron,  and 
other  metaU      Tantalum  is  also  contained  in  some  varieties  of  wolfram. 

Metallic  tantalum  is  obtained  by  heating  the  fluotantiilate  of  potassium 
or  sodium  with'  metallic  sodium  in  a  well-covered  iron  crucible,  and 
washing  out  the  soluble  salt^  with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  cunverted,  though 
with  difficulty,  into  tantalic  oxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  or  even  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  warm 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  very  rapidly 
in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids. 

Tantalum,  in  its  principal  compounds,  is  quinquivalent,  the  formula  of 
tantalic  chloride  being  TaCl,,  that  of  tantalic  fluoride,  TaF^.  and  that  of 
tantalic  oxide  (which,  in  combination  with  bases,  forms  the  tantalates), 
Ta,0,.  There  is  also  a  tantalous  oxide,  said  to  have  the  composition  TaO, 
and  a  corresponding  sulphide,  TaS,. 

Tantalic  Ghloudb. — TaOl^  is  obtained,  as  a  yellow  sublimate,  by  ignit- 
ing an  intimate  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  begins  to  volattliie  at  144^  C.  (291*^  F.)  and  melts  to  a 
yellow  liquid  at  221^  0.  (480°  F.)  The  vapor-density  between  850°  and 
440°  (662°  and  824°  FA  has  been  found  by  Deville  and  Troost  to  be  12-42 
referred  to  air,  or  178*9  referred  to  hydrogen:  by  calculation,  for  the 
normal  condensation  to  two  volumes,  it  is  179*75.  Tantalic  chloride  is  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  tantalic  acids ;  but  the  de- 
composition is  not  complete  even  at  the  boiling-heat. 

Tantalic  Fluoride,  TaFg,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  tantalic  hy- 
drate with  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  alkaline 
fluorides,  foi-ms  soluble  crystallizable  salts,  called  tanialofluoridet  or  fiuotan- 
taiaUs.  The  potassium  salt,  TaK,Ff  or  TaFg.2KF,  crystallixeB  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  fluoniobate. 

Tantalic  Oxide,  Ta^Og,  is  produced  when  tantalum  burns  in  the  air,  also  by 
the  action  of  water  on  tantalic  chloride,  and  may  be  separated  as  a  hydrate 
Arom  the  tantalates  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  may  be  prepared  from  tan- 
talite,  which  is  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese,  by  fusing  the  finely  pul- 
verized mineral  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  hydrate,  digesting  the 
fused  mass  in  hot  water,  and  supersaturating  the  filtered  solution  with  hy- 
drochloric or  nitric  acid :  hydrated  tantalic  oxide  is  then  precipitated  in 
white  flocks,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.* 

Anhydrous  tantalic  oxide,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  or  sulphate, 
is  a  white  powder,  varying  in  density  from  7*022  to  8-264,  according  to  the 
temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Heated  in  ammonia  gas  it 
yields  tantalum  nitride:  heated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  it  is  converted  into 
tantalum  bisulphide  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  can  be  rendered  solu- 
ble only  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Htfdraied  Tantalic  Ozide^  or  Tantalic  acid,  obtained  by  precipitating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  tantalate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  snow- 
white  bulky  powder,  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids ; 
when  strongly  heated,  it  glows  and  gives  off  water. 

Tantalic  oxide  unites  with  basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  tantalates, 
which  are  represented  by  the  formula,  Ta,0,.  M,0  and  3Ta,0^.4M,0,  the 
first  including  the  native  tantalntes,  such  as  ferrous  tantalate,  and  the 
second  certain  easily  crystallizable  tantalates  of  the  alkali-metals.  The 
tantalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  formed  by 
fusing  tantalic  oxide  with  caustic  alkalies:  those  of  the  earth-metals  and 
heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  formed  by  precipitation. 

*  lor  more  complat*  mMhodi  of  prepaimtion,  bm  Watls'a  Dictionary  of  Chemiitry.  rc\.  v.  p.  M6. 
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Tantalum  dioxide,  or  Tantalatu  oxide,  TaO^  m»y  be  represented  by  tbe 

Ta«'0, 
formula  I  ,  in  which  the  metal  is  still  quinquiyalent.     It  is  produced 

Ta»'0, 
by  exposing  tantalic  oxide  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal.    It  is  a  hard  dark-gray  substance,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  is 
converted  into  tantalic  oxide. 


ffydrocMoriCy  or  eulphurie  acid^  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  alkaline 
tantalate,  forms  a  precipitate  of  tantalic  acid,  which  redissoWes  in  excess  of 
the  hydrochloric,  but  not  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Fotaeeium  ferrocyanide, 
added  to  a  very  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate,  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate ;  the  ferrieyanide,  a  white  precipitate.  Infueion  ofgalU 
forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  alkalies.  When  tantalic  chloride 
is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  water  and  metallic  zinc  are 
added,  a  fine  blue  color  is  produoedi  which  does  not  turn  brown,  but  soon 
disappears. 

Tantalic  oxide  fused  with  microcosmie  salt  in  either  blowpipe  flame  forms 
a  dear,  colorless  glass,  which  does  not  turn  red  on  addition  of  a  ferrous 
salt.  With  borax  it  also  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  may  be  rendered 
opaque  by.interrupted  blowing,  or  fiamxng. 


HIOBimC,  or  COLmCBIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  94.     Symbol,  Nb. 

This  metal,  discovered  in  1 801  by  Hatchett,  in  American  columbite,  exists 
likewise,  associated  with  tantalum,  in  columbites  from  other  sources,  and 
in  most  tantalites ;  also,  associated  with  yttrium,  uranium,  iron,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  uietals,  in  Siberian  Samarekite,  urano-tantalite,  or 
yttroilmenite;  also  in  pyrochlore,  euxenite,  and  a  variety  of  pitchblende 
from  Satersdalen  in  Norway. 

The  metal,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  tantalum,  is  a  black  powder, 
which  oxidises  with  incandescence  when  heated  in  tbe  air.  It  dissolves  in 
hot  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acid;  slowly,  also,  when 
heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  acid  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  gradually  converted  into  potassium  niobate  by  fusion 
with  potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Niobium  is  quinquivalent,  and  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  namely, 
a  chloride,  NbCl^;  oxide,  Nb^O^;  oxychloride,  NbOCl^,  &c. 

NioBic  OxiDB,  Nb,05.  is  formed  when .  the  metal  burns  in  the  air.  It  is 
prepared  from  columbite,  &c.,  by  fusing  the  levigated  mineral  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  6  or  8  psirts  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  removing  soluble  salts 
by  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  water,  digesting  the  residue  with  ammonium 
sulphide  to  dissolve  tin  and  tungsten,  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
to  remove  iron,  uranium,  and  other  metals,  and  finally  washing  with  water. 
Niobic  oxide  is  thus  obtained  generally  mixed  with  tantalic  oxide,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  means  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  fluoride,  HF .  KF, 
which  converts  the  tantalum  into  sparingly  soluble  potassium  tantofiuoride, 
2RF .  TaF,,  and  the  niobium  into  easily  soluble  potassium  nioboxyfluoride, 
2KF.NbOF,.Aq. 

Niobic  oxide  is  also  produced  by  decomposing  niobic  chloride,  or  oxy- 
ohloride,  with  water:  when  pure  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4-4  to  4*5.     It 
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is  an  acid  oxide,  uniting  with  basic  oxides,  and  forming  salts  called  niobatet, 
some  of  which  occur  as  natural  minerals :  columbite,  tor  example,  being  a 
ferro-manganous  niobate.  The  poUutium  niobcUea  crystallize  readily,  and 
in  well<defined  forms.  Marignao  has  obuined  the  salts  4K,0 .  iiNbgO^ .  16aq. 
crystallizing  in  monocliiiic  prisms ;  SK^O .  7Nb,0^ .  82aq.  in  pyramidal  mono- 
clinic  crystals;  8K,0 .  2Nb205.  18aq.  in  rhomboidal  prisms;  and  K,0. 
SNbjOg.  5aq.  as  a  pulTeruleni  precipitate,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium 
nioboxy-fluoride  with  potassium  carbonate.  The  sodium  niobates  are  crys- 
talline powders  which  decompose  during  washing.  There  is  also  a  sodium 
and  potassium  niobate,  containing  Na,0 .  8K,0 .  ^Nb^O^ .  9aq. 

NiOBic  Chlobidb,  NbClg,  is  obtained,  together  with  the  oxychloride,  by 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  niobic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  is  yellow,  volatile,  and  easily  fusible.  Its  observed  vapor- 
density,  according  to  Deville  and  Troost,  is  9*6  referred  to  air,  or  1S8*6 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity :  by  calculation  lor  a  two-volume  condensa- 
tion, it  is  -^  4-  5 .  85-5^  186-76.  The  ozjfehloride,  NbOCl,,  is  whiU,  vola- 
tile, but  not  fusible :  its  specific  gravity,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is,  by  obser- 
vation, 114-06;  by  calculation, -?i±i^?-±-^-l^^==  109  26.  Both  these 
compounds  are  converted  by  water  into  niobic  oxide. 

Niobic  Oxtfluobidb,  NbOF,,  is  formed  by  dissolving  niobic  oxide  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  the  more  basic  metals, 
forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the  titanofluorides,  stannofluorides,  and 
tungstofluorides,  1  atom  of  oxygen  in  these  salts  taking  the  place  of  2  atoms 
of  fluorine.  Marignac  has  obtained  five  potassium  nioboxyfluorides,  all 
perfectly  crystallized,  namely : 

2KF.NbOP3.aq.,  crystallising  in  monoclinic  plates, 

SKF.NbOF,  **  cuboid  forms  (systems  undetermined), 

8K.HF.NbOF,  *<  monoclinic  needles, 

6KP.8NbOF3  aq.  **  hexagonal  prisms, 

4KF.8NbOF,  2aq.         «*  triclinic  prisms. 

Potaaaium  niobofluoride,  SKF.NbF,,  separates  in  shining  monoclinic  nee- 
dles from  a  solution  of  the  first  of  the  nioboxyfluorides  above  mentioned 
in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Nioboxyfluorides  of  ammonium,  sodium,  sine,  and 
copper  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  isomorphisnr  of  these  salts  with  the  stannofluorides,  titanofluorides, 
and  tungstofluorides,  shows  clearly  that  the  existence  of  isomorphism  be- 
tween the  corresponding  compounds  of  any  two  elements,  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  decided  proof  that  those  elements  are  of  equal  atomicity:  for 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  we  have  isomorphous  salts  formed  by 
tin  and  titanium,  which  are  tetrads,  niobium,  which  is  a  pentad,  and  tung- 
sten, which  is  a  hexad. 


The  compounds  of  niobium  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any 
other  metal  except  tantalum.  The  most  characteristic  reactions  of  niobates 
and  tantalates  with  liquid  reagents  are  the  following :  — 
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Hydroehlorie  aoid 
Ammonium  chloride  . 


Potassium  ferrocyanide 
ferricyanide  . 


<t 


Infusion  of  galls  .     « 


Jiiobatei. 

White  precipitate,  insol- 
uble in  excess. 

Precipitation  slow  and 
incomplete. 

Red  precipitate. 
Bright  yellow    precipi- 
tate. 
Orange-red  precipitate. 


TafUalate$» 

White  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  excess. 

Complete  precipitation 
as  acid  ammonium 
tantalate. 

Yellow  precipitate. 

White  precipitate. 

Light  yellow  precipi- 
tate. 


Niobic  oxide,  heated  with  borax  in  the  outer  blow-pipe  flame,  forms  a 
colorless  bead,  which,  if  the  oxide  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  becomes 
opaque  by  interrupted  blowing  or  flaming.  In  microcosmic  salt  it  dissolves 
abundantly,  forming  a  colorless  bead  in  the  outer  flame,  and  in  the  inner 
a  violet-colored,  or  if  the  bead  is  saturated  with  the  oxide,  a  beautiful 
blue  bead,  the  color  disappearing  in  the  outer  flaiaa 
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CHBOMimC. 

Atomic  weight,  52-6.     Symbol,  Cr. 

CHROMIUM  ia  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  in  combination  with  iron 
oxide,  in  some  abundance  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  elsewhere :  as 
lead  chromate  it  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  from  which  it  was 
first  obtained.  The  metal  itself  is  prepared  in  a  half-fused  condition  by 
mixing  the  oxide  with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal-powder,  enclosing  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
▼ery  highest  heat  of  a  powerful  furnace. 

Deville  has  prepared  metallic  chromium  by  reducing  pure  chromium 
sesquioxide,  by  means  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  charcoal,  in  a  lime 
crucible.  Thus  prepared,  metallic  chromium  is  less  fusible  than  platinum, 
and  as  hard  as  corundum.  It  is  readily  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  less  so  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  at  all  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  Fr^my  obtained  chromium  in  small  cubic  crystals,  by  the 
action  of  sodium  Taper  on  chromium  trichloride  at  a  red  heat.  The  crys- 
talline chromium  resists  the  action  of  concentrated  acids,  even  of  nitromu- 
riatic  acid. 

Chromium  forms  a  hexfluoride,  Or'Tg,  and  a  corresponding  oxide, 
Cr*K)f,  analogous  to  sulphuric  oxide ;  also,  an  acid,  CrO^Ii,,  analogous  to  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  corresponding  salts,  the  chromates,  which  are  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphates.  In  its  other  compounds,  chromium  resembles  iron,  form- 
ing the  chromic  compounds  Cr,Clg.  Cr,0,,  &c  ,  in  which  it  is  apparently  triva- 
lent  but  really  quadrivalent,  and  the  cnromous  compounds,  CrCl,  CrO,  &c., 
in  which  it  is  bivalent. 

Chloridis.  —  The  dickloride  or  Chromous  chloride,  CrCl,,  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  violet-colored  trichloride,  coniained  in  a  porcelain  or  glass 
tube,  to  redness  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  :  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  then  disengaged,  and  a  white  foliated  mass  is  obtained, 
which  dissolves  in  water  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  yielding  a 
blue  solution,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  with  extraor- 
dinary energy,  acquiring  a  deep  green  color,  and  passing  into  the  state 
of  chromic  oxychluride,  Cr,Clf.Cr,Os.  Chromous  chloride  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agents  known,  precipitating  calo- 
mel from  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  instantly  couTerting  tungstic  acid 
into  blue  tungsten  oxide,  and  precipitating  gold  from  a  solution  of  auric 
chloride.  It  forms,  with  ammonia,  a  sky-blue  precipitate  which  turns 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air;  with  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  a  blue 
solution  turning  red  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
a  black  precipitate  of  chromous  sulphide. 

The  trichloride  or  Chromic  chloride,  Ci-jClg.  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
state  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  a  mixture  of  chromium  ses- 
quioxide and   charcoal,  and  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  it.     The  tri- 
chloride sublimes,  and  is  deposited  in  the  cool  pari  of  the  tube,  in  the  form 
87  *  437 
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of  beautiful  crystalline  plates  of  a  pale  violet  color.  It  is  totally  insoluble 
in  water  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  at  the  boiling-heat.  It  dis- 
solves, however,  and  assumes  the  deep-green  hydrated  state  in  water  con- 
taining an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  the  dichloride  in  solution.  The 
hydration  is  marked  by  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  This  remarkable 
effect  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  class  of  actions  known  at  present 
under  the  name  of  catalysis. 

The  green  hydrated  chromic  chloride  is  easily  formed  by  dissolving 
chromic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  lead  chromate,  or  silver 
chromate,  or  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  re- 
ducing agent,  such  as  alcohol,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  even  with  hydro- 
chloric acid: — 

2CrO,  +  12HC1  «=  CrjCl^  -f  60H,  -f-  CV 

The  solution  thus  obtained  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  the  chromic 
oxygen-salts.  When  evaporated  it  leaves  a  dark-green  syrup,  which,  when 
heated  to  100°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  yields  a  green  mass  containing  CrjCl^ 
90Hy  The  same  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  yields  green  granular 
crystals  containing  Cr,Clf.OH,. 

Fluorides  — The  irifluoridty  or  Chromic  fluoride^  ^^J^^*  >■  obtained  by 
treating  the  dried  sesquioxide  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  strongly  heating 
the  dried  mass,  as  a  dark-green  substance,  which  melts  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  sublimes  when  still  more  strongly  heated,  in  shining  regular  oc- 
tohedrons. 

The  hex/luoride,  CrF«,  is  formed  by  distilling  lead  chromate  with  fluorspar 
and  fUming  oil  cf  vitriol  in  a  leaden  retort,  and  condensing  the  vapors  in  a 
cooled  and  dry  leaden  receiver.  It  then  condenses  to  a  blood-red  fuming 
liquid,  which  volatilizes  when  its  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees  higher. 
The  vapor  is  red,  and,  when  inhaled,  produces  violent  coughing  and  severe 
oppression  of  the  lungs.  The  hexfluoride  is  decomposed  by  water,  yield- 
ing hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids.  A  fluoride,  intermediate  in  composi- 
tion between  the  two  just  described,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  decomposing 
the  brown  dioxide  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution  is  red,  and  yields  by 
evaporation  a  rose- colored  salt,  which  is  redissolved  without  alteration  by 
water,  and  precipitated  brown  by  ammonia. 

Oxides. — Chromium  forms  five  oxides,  containing  CrO,  €1904,  Crfi^ 
CrO,,  and  CrO,,  the  first  three  being  analogous  in  composition  to  the  three 
oxides  of  iron. 

The  monoxide^  or  Chromints  oxide,  Cr^^O,  is  formed  on  adding  potash  to  a 
solution  of  chromous  chloride,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  speedily  passes 
to  deep  foxy-red,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  being  converted  into  a 
higher  oxide.  Chromous  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  pale-blue  salts, 
which  absorb  oxygen  with  extreme  avidity.  Potassio-ohromous  sulphate 
contains  (^0^)^-Ct^^K^  like  the  other  members  of  the  same  group. 

Trichromic  utroxide,  Cr^O^  =  CrO.Cr^O^  is  the  above  mentioned  brownish- 
red  precipitate  produced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  monoxide.  The 
decomposition  is  not  complete  without  boiling.  This  oxide  oorresponds  with 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  not  salifiable. 

Stsquioxidty  or  Chromic  oxide,  Cr^O,. — When  mercurous  chromate,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  solutions  of  mercurous  nitrate  and  potassium  chromate,  or 
bichromate,  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat-,  it  is  decomposed,  pure  chromium  ses- 
quioxide, having  a  fine  green  color,  remaining.  In  this  state  the  oxide  is, 
like  alumina  after  ignition,  insoluble  in  acids.  The  anhydrous  sesquioxide 
may  be  prepared  in  a  beautifully  crystalline  form  by  heating  potassium  bi- 
chromate, K30.2Cr03,  to  full  redness  in  an  earthen  eruoible.    One-half  of 
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the  ohromium.iriozide  contained  Id  that  salt  then  suffera  deeompotition, 
oxygen  being  disengaged  and  sesquioxide  left.  The  melted  mass  is  then 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  neutral  potassium  chromate,  and 
the  oxide  is,  lastly,  washed  and  dried.  Chromium  sesquioxide  communicates 
a  fine  green  tint  to  glass,  and  is  used  in  enamel  painting.  The  crystalline 
sesquioxide  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  razor-strops.  From  a  solu- 
tion of  chromium  sesquioxide  in  potash,  or  soda,  green  gelatinous  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  separated  on  standing..  When  finely  powdered 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  consists  of  Cr.OgGOH,.  A  hydrate  may 
also  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  small  successive  por- 
tions of  sugar  or  alcohol.  In  the  former  case  carbon  dioxide  escapes:  in  the 
latter,  aldehyde  and  also  acetic  acid  are  formed,  subntances  with  which  we 
shall  become  acquainted  in  organic  chemistry ;  and  the  chromic  acid  of  the 
salt  becomes  converted  into  chromium  trichloride,  the  color  of  the  liquid 
changing  from  red  to  deep  green.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effe'cted,  as 
already  observed,  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  A  slight  excess  of  ammonia 
precipitates  the  hydrate  from  this  solution.  It  has  a  pale  purplish-green 
color,  which  becomes  full  green  on  ignition;  an  extraordinary  shrinking  of 
volume  and  sudden  incandescence  are  observed  when  the  hydrate  is  decom- 
posed by  heat. 

Chromium  sesquioxide  is  a  feeble  base,  resembling,  and  isomorphous 
with,  iron  sesquioxide  and  alumina ;  its  salts  (chromic  salts)  have  a  green  or 
purple  color,  and  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Chromic  nUphate,  (^^Js^'V  ^^  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  giving  rise  to  magnificient  double  salts,  which  crystallize  in 
regular  octohedrons  of  a  deep  claret-color,  and  possess  a  constitution  re- 
sembling that  of  common  alum,  the  aluminium  being  replaced  by  chromium. 
The  ammonium-salt,  for  example,  has  the  composition  (S04),Cr'^'^^(NH4).12 
aq.  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  solu- 
tion being  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  dioxide^  CrO,,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  chromic  chromate,  CrO, .  Cr^O^ 
is  a  brown  substance  obtained  by  digesting  chromic  oxide  with  excess  of 
chromic  acid,  or  by  partial  reduction  of  chromic  acid  with  alcohol,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  &c. 

Chboxicx  tkioxidi,  CrOj;  in  combination  with  water,  forming  Chromic 
acid,  CrOj.OH.  =  Cr04H,=  (CrOj^^rOH),  Whenever  chromium  sesqui- 
oxide is  strongly  heated  with  an  alkali,  in  coninct  with  air,  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed and  the  trioxide  generated.  Chromium  trioxide  may  be  obtaintTd 
nearly  pure,  and  in  a  state  of  great  beauty,  by  mixing  100  measures  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  with  150  measures  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  leaving  the  whole  to  cool  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  crimson- 
red  prisms:  the  mother-liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  are  placed 
upon  a  tile  to  drain,  being  closely  covered  by  a  glass  or  bell-jar.*  It  is  also 
formed  by  decomposing  the  hexfluoride  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Chromium  trioxide  is  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water :  the  solution 
is  instantly  reduced  by  contact  with  organic  matter. 

Chromic  acid  is  bibasic  and  analogous  in  composition  to  sulphuric  acid ; 
it£  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sulphates. 

Potaaaium  chromate^  CrO^K,,  or  (CrOj)''''(0K)j.  —  This  salt  is  made  directly 
from  the  native  chrome-iron-orf,  which  is  a  compound  of  chromium  sesqui- 
oxide and  ferrous  oxide,  analogous  to  magnetic  iron  ore,  by  calcination  with 
nitre  or  with  potassium  carbonate,  or  with  caustic  lime,  the  ore  being  re- 
duced to  powder  and  heated  for  a  long  time  with  the  alkali  in  a  reverbera- 

•  WtfiogtoD,  Memoln  of  th»  Chemical  Society,  i.  U. 
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torj  furnace.  The  product,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  yellow  solu- 
tion, which,  by  evaporation,  deposits  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  same  color, 
isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  Potassium  chromate  has  a  cool, 
bitter,  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  dissoWes  in  2  part«  of  water  at  16-6*^. 

Potastium  bichromate^  or  ankydroehromaU,  2Cr03 .  K,0^  or  CrOfK,  .  CrOj  — 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  preceding  salt  in  moderate  quantity, 
one  half  of  the  base  is  removed,  and  the  neutral  chromate  eonverted  into 
bichromate.  The  new  salt,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  manufactured 
for  use  in  the  arts,  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  in  beautiful  red  tabular 
crystals,  derived  from  a  prism.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  is  soluble  in  10 
parts  of  water;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Fotamum  irichramaieSCrO^ .  Kfi,  or  CrO^K, .  2CrO,,  maybe  obtained  in 
crystals  by  dissolving  the  bichromate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Lead  chromate,  CrO^Pb^^.  —  On  mixing  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  or 
bichromate  with  lead  nitrate  or  acetate,  a  brilliant  yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  the  compound  in  question ;  it  is  the  chrome-yellow  of  the  painter. 
Then  this  compound  is  boiled  with  lime-water,  one  half  of  the  acid  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  basic  lead  chromate  of  an  ornnge-red  color  left-.  The  basic 
chromate  is  also  formed  by  adding  lead  chromate  to  fused  nitre,  and  after- 
wards dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts  by  water :  the  product  is  crystalline, 
and  rivals  vermilion  in  beauty  of  tint.  The  yellow  and  orange  chrome- 
colors  are  fixed  upon  cloth  by  the  alternate  application  of  the  two  solutions, 
and  in  the  latter  case  by  passing  the  dyed  stuff  through  a  bath  of  boiling 
lime-water. 

Silver  chromate,  CrO^kf^y  — This  salt  precipitates  as  a  reddish-brown  pow- 
der when  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  silver  nitrate  are  mixed. 
It  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  small 
ruby-red  platy  crystals.  The  chromates  of  barium,  sine,  and  mercury  are 
insoluble ;  the  first  two  are  yellow,  the  last  is  brick-red. 

Chromium  Dioxydichloride,  CrO.Cly  commonly  called  Chlorochromie 
acid.  —  When  8  parts  of  potassium  bichromate  and  8^  parts  of  common  salt 
are  intimately  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  small  gbu^s  retort,  9  parts  of  oil 
of  vitriol  then  added,  and  heat  applied  ns  long  as  dense  red  vapors  arise, 
this  compound  passes  over  as  a  heavy  deep-red  liquid  resembling  bromine: 
it  is  dscomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  chromic  and  hydrochloric 
acids  It  is  analogous  to  the  so-called  chloromolybdic,  chlorotungstic,  and 
chlorosulphuric  acids  in  composition,  and  in  the  products  which  it  yields 
when  decomposed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  trioxide  by 
substitution  of  CL  for  0,  or  from  chromic  acid,  (CrO,)'^(OH)j,  by  substitu- 
tion of  CI,  for  (OH),;  also  as  a  compound  of  chromium  hexchloride  (not 
known  in  the  separate  state),  with  chromium  trioxide :  CrCl^ .  2Cr03  = 
SCrOgCl,. 

Perchromic  Acid  is  obtained,  according  to  Barreswil,  by  mixing  chromic 
acid  with  dilute  hydrogen  oxide,  or  potassium  bichromate  with  a  dilute  but 
very  acid  solution  of  barium  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  liquid  is  then 
formed  of  a  blue  color,  which  is  removed  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
ether.  This  very  unstable  compound  has  perhaps  the  composition  Cr^OgH, 
or  Cr^Of .  OHj,  analogous  to  that  of  permanganic  acid. 


Reactiont  of  Chromium  compounds.  —  A  solution  of  chromic  chloride  or  a 
chromic  oxygen  salt  is  not  precipitated  or  changed  in  any  way  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Ammonium  aulphide  throws  down  a  grayish-green  precipitate  of 
chromic  hydrate.  Caustic  fizcd  alkaliee  also  precipitate  the  bydrated  oxide, 
and  dissolve  it  easily  when  added  in  excess.    Ammonia,  the  same,  but  nearly 
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insoluble.  The  earbonaUt  of  polasnum^  sodium,  and  ammonivm  also  throw 
down  a  green  precipitate  of  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  excess. 

Chromouii  salts  are  but  rarely  meth  with ;  for  their  reactions,  see  Chro- 
mium dichloride.  p.  437. 

Chromic  acid  and  its  salts  are  easily  recognized  in  solution  by  forming  a 
pale  yellow  precipitate  with  barium  aalu,  hright  yellow  with  leeidaalu,  brick- 
red  with  m^eurouM  taltt^  and  crimson  with  tilver  $alu ;  also  by  their  capa- 
bility of  yielding  the  green  sesquioxide  by  reduction. 

AH  chromium  compounds,  ignited  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  yield  an  alkaline  chromate,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
water,  and  on  being  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  will  give  the  reactions 
just  mentioned. 

The  oxides  of  chromium  and  their  salts,  fused  with  borax  in  either  blow- 
pipe flame,  yield  an  emerald-green  glass.  The  same  character  is  exhibited 
by  those  salts  of  chromic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  of  themseWes  impart  a 
decided  color  to  the  bead.  The  production  of  the  green  color  in  both 
flames  distinguishes  chromium  from  uranium  and  vanadium,  which  give 
green  beads  in  the  inner  flame  only. 


TUHOSTBir,  or  WOLFRAX. 
Atomic  weight,  184.     Symbol,  W. 

Tungsten  is  found,  as  ferrous  tungstate,  in  the  mineral  volfram,  tolerably 
abundant  in  Cornwall;  occasionally  also  as  calcium  tungstate  (tckeelite  or 
tungaten),  and  as  lead  tungstate  (tcheeletine).  Metallic  tungsten  is  obtained 
in  the  state  of  a  dark-gray  powder,  by  strongly  heating  tungstic  oxide  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  but  requires  for  fusion  an  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  white  metal,  very  hard  and  brittle:  it  has  a  density  of 
17-4.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  reproduces  tung- 
stic oxide. 

Tungsten  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent 
and  sexvalent  respectively,  and  a  third  class,  of  intermediate  composition, 
in  which  it  is  apparently  quinquivalent. 

Chlo&idbs.  — These  compounds  are  formed  by  heating  metallic  tungsten 
in  chlorine  gas.  The  hecchloride  or  tungstie  chtoride,  WCIg,  is  also  produced, 
together  with  oxychloride,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  ignited  mixture 
of  tungstic  oxide  and  charcoal.  The  oxychlorides,  being  more  volatile 
than  the  hexchloride,  may  be  separated  from  it  by  sublimation.  The  hex- 
chloride  forms  dark  violet  scales  or  fused  crusts  having  a  bluish-black  me- 
tallic iridescence.  By  contAct  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  is  converted  into 
hydrochloric  and  tungstic  acids.  The  tetrachloride,  WCl^.  is  formed,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  a  dark-red  compound,  when  tungsten  is  heated 
in  chlorine  gas ;  but  according  to  others,  this  red  compound  is  a  penta- 
chloride,  W,01|q,  or  WCl4.WClf,  the  tetrachloride  not  being  known  in  the 
separate  state. 

The  bromides  of  tungsten  are  analogous  to  the  chlorides  — The  hexfluoridey 
WFg,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tungstic  acid  in  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

OxiDis.  — Tungsten  forms  three  oxides,  WO,,  WOj,  and  W,Oj.  neither  of 
which  exhibita  basic  properties,  so  that  there  are  no  tungsten  salts  in  which 
the  metal  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid,  or  takes  the  electro-positive 
part.  The  trioxide  exhibits  decided  acid  tendencies,  uniting  with  basic 
metallic  oxides,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts  called  tungHatet.  The 
pentoxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two. 
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The  dioxide^  or  Tungttous  oxide,  WOh  is  most  easily  prepared  by  exposing 
tungstio  oxide  to  hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  dull  redness. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  assuming  a  crystalline  appearance  and  an 
imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  bums, 
like  the  metal  itself,  to  tungstic  oxide.  It  forms  a  definite  compound  witli 
soda. 

The  trioxide^  or  Tungstic  oxide,  WOj,  is  most  easily  prepared  f^om  native 
calcium  tungstate  by  digestion  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  soluble 
calcium-salt  thereby  produced  being  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  re* 
maining  tungstic  acid  ignited.  From  wolfram  it  may  be  prepared  by 
repeatedly  digesting  the  mineral  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  ultimately 
with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  dissolving  the  remaining  tungstic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia ;  evapo- 
rating to  dryness ;  and  heating  the  residual  ammonium  tungstat«  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Tungstic  oxide  is  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  most  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  hot  solutions  of  the  results 
ing  alkaline  tungstate,  when  neutralixed  with  an  actd,  yield  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  ittngstie  monohydrate  or  timgetie  acid,  WO^H,,  or  WO,.  OH^.  Cold 
dilute  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  with  acids  a  white  precipitate, 
consisting  of  tungetie  dthydrate  or  hydrated  tungstic  add,  WO, .  2OH2.  or 
WO4H2.OH,.     Tungstic  acid  reddens  litmus  and  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis. 

Tungatates. — Tungstic  acid  unites  with  bases  in  various,  and  often  in 
very  unusual  proportions.  It  is  capable  of  existing  also  in  two  isomei  ic 
modifications,  viz :  I.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  all  metals,  except  the  alkali-metals  and  msg- 
nesium ;  2.  Metatungstic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble 
salts  with  nearly  all  metals.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid  forms  normal  salts 
containing  WO4M,  orWO,.M,0,  and  acid  salts  containing  7WO,.8M,0, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  double  salts  composed  of  diacid  and 
triacid  tungstates,  that  is,  as  2(2WO,  M,0) -f  8W0, .  M^O.  Thelvjig- 
states  of  potassium  and  sodium,  especially  the  latter,  are  somettmes  usea 
as  mordants  in  dyeing,  in  place  of  stannates ;  also  for  rendering  muslin 
and  other  light  fabrics  uninflammable.  Tungstous  tungstate,  WOg.  WO,, 
which  has  the  composition  of'  tungsten  pentoxide,  ^fi^%  is  a  blue  sub- 
stance produced  by  reducing  tungstic  oxide  or  tungstic  acid  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid ;  also  by  heating  ammonium  tungstate  to  redness  in 
a  retort. 

Metatungstates,  —  These  salts,  which  have  the  composition  of  quadacid 
tungstates,  4W0, .  M,0,  are  formed  from  ordinary  tungstates  by  addition 
of  tungstic  acid,  or  by  removing  part  of  the  base  by  means  of  an  acid. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  crystallizable.  By  decomposing 
barium  metatungstate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  hydrated  metatungstic  acid  is  obtained  in  quadratio 
octobedrons  apparently  containing  4W0,.  OH,-]-  ^^  <^<1<  t  i^  ^^  very  soluble 
in  water. 

SUicotungstates,* — By  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  acid  potassium  tungs- 
tate, a  crystalline  salt  in  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  a  diacid  potas- 
sium tungstate,  6(2W08.  K,0),  or  12W0,.iL0^  in  which  one  third  of  the 
potassium  is  replaced  by  silicium,  viz.,  12WCL.^,Si*^0f.  so  that  the  silicium 
here  enters  as  a  basylous  element.  The  resulting  solution  yields  with  mer- 
ourous  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  mereurous  silicotungstate ;  this,  when  decom- 
posed by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  silieotungstate  or  silieotungstie  acid;  and  the  other  silicotungstatea, 
which  are  all  soluble,  are  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  carbonates. 

Silicodecitungstie  acid,  lOWO, .  H,Si'^0«,  is  obtained  as  an  ammonium-sali 

•  Marignac,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  [4]  UI.  6;  Watts^s  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,  v.  918. 
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hj  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  solution  of  acid  ammonium  tungstate ;  and 
from  this,  the  acid  and  its  other  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding.  The  silicodecitangstates  are  very  unstable,  and  the  acid 
is  decomposed  by  mere  evaporation,  depositing  silica,  and  being  converted 
into  tungsto-sUieie  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  silicotungstio  acid,  and  like- 
wise decomposes  carbonates.  All  three  of  these  acids  are  capable  of  ex- 
changing either  one-half  or  the  whole  of  their  basic  hydrogen  for  metals, 
thereby  forming  aeid  and  neutral  salts ;  silieotungstio  acid  also  forms  an 
acid  sodium-salt  in  which  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
sodium. 

Tdnostrv  Sitlphidib. — The  duulphide^  or  Tungstous  9ulphid€^  WS^  is  ob- 
tained in  sort  black  needle-shaped  crystals  by  igniting  tungsten,  or  one  of 
its  oxideM,  wiih  sulphur. 

The  tritulphide,  or  Ttmg»tie  sulphide,  W8,,  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstic 
acid  in  ammonium  sulphide,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid,  or  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tungtUte  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  light-brown  precipitate,  turning  black  when  dry. 
It  unites  easily  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  wlphoiungstateM, 
YfS^M^  analogous  to  the  normal  tungstates. 


Beaetions  of  Tungtten  wmpounds. — Soluble  tungstates,  or  metatungstates, 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  aeetio 
acid,  yield,  on  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  x/nc,  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  blue  tuogal^n  oxide.  A  soluble  tungstate, 
mixed  with  ammonium  tulphidej  and  then  with  excesS'of  acid,  yields  a  light 
brown  precipitate  of  tungstic  sulphide,  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
Hydrogen  tulphide  does  net  precipitate  the  acidulated  solution  of  a  tungstate, 
but  turns  it  blue,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  oxide.  Ordinary  tung- 
states give  with  potatnum  ferroeganide,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  brown  flocoulent  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water  free  from  acid ;  meta- 
tungstates give  no  precipitate.  Aeidt  added  to  solutions  of  ordinary  tung- 
states, throw  down  a  white  or  yellow  precipitate  of  tungstic  acid;  wiUi 
metatungstates  no  precipitate  is  obtained. 

AU  tungsten  compounds  form  colorless  beads  with  borax  and  phos- 
phorus salt,  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  With  borax,  in  the  inner  flame, 
they  form  a  yellow  glass,  if  the  quantity  of  tungsten  is  somewhat  consider- 
able, but  colorless  with  a  smaller  quantity.  With  phosphorus  salt  in  the 
inner  flame  they  form  a  glass  of  a  pure  blue  color,  unless  metallic  oxides  are 
present,  which  modify  it ;  in  presence  of  iron  the  glass  is  blood-red,  but 
the  addition  of  metalUo  tin  renders  it  blue. 


Sied,  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tungsten,  acquires  extraordinary 
hardness.  Woots,  or  Indian  steel,  contains  tungsten.  Tungsten  has  also  a 
remarkable  effect  on  steel  in  increasing  its  power  of  retaining  magnetism 
when  hardened.  A  horse-shoe  magnet  of  ordinary  steel  weighing  two 
pounds  is  considered  of  good  quality  when  it  bears  seven  times  its  own 
weight ;  but,  according  to  Siemens,  a  similar  magnet  made  with  steel  con- 
taining tungsten  may  be  made  to  carry  twenty  times  its  weight  suspended 
from  the  armature.* 

*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  July,  1868.    2d  Serlei,  vol.  vl.p.  284. 
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MOLTBDSmm. 

Atomio  weight,  92.     Symbol,  Mo. 

This  metal  oecars  in  small  quantity  as  sulphide  and  as  lead  moljbdate. 
Metallic  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  exposing  molybdio  oxide  In  a  chareoal- 
lined  crucible  to  the  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  whit«, 
brittle,  and  exceedingly  infusible  metal,  having  a  density  of  8-6,  and  oxid- 
izing, when  heated  in  the  air,  to  molybdic  oxide. 

Chlorides.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  chlorides,  containing  MoCl^  Mo, 
Cl«.  and  M0OI4.  The  Utraehloride,  or  molybdic  chloride^  is  obtained  in  dark 
metallically  lustrous  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  in  excess  over  gently  heated 
molybdenum ;  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  the 

MoOl, 
dark  copper-colored  trichUmde^   \        .    The  diehloride^  or  fnolybdaus  chloride, 

MoCl, 
is  obtained,  though  not  in  the  pure  state,  by  exposing  the  trichloride  to  a 
moderate  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  er  by  heating  metallie 
molybdenum  with  calomel.     In  solution  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  molybdous  hydrate. 

The  bromidea  of  molybdenum  correspond  in  composition  to  the  chlorides  ; 
there  is  also  an  oxybromide  containing  Mo**Br,0,. 

Fluoridbb.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  fluorides,  MoF,,  M0F4,  MoF^ 
which  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  corresponding  oxides  in  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  kexfiuoride  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  combina- 
tion with  basic  metallic  fluuridcH  and  molybdates;  thus  there  is  a  po- 
tassium salt  containing  MoO^K,.  MoF^K,. 

Oxides.  —  Molybdenum  forms  the  three  oxides,  Mo'-'Q,  Mo'^O,,  and 
Mo**0,,  besides  several  oxides  intermediate  between  the  laist  two,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  molybdic  molybdates. 

The  monoxide^  or  Molybdotu  oxidty  MoO,  is  produced  by  bringing  the  di- 
oxide or  trioxide,  in  presence  of  one  of  the  stronger  acids,  in  contact  with 
any  of  the  metals  which  decompose  water.  Thus,  when  sine  is  immersed  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  flrst  thrown  down, 
zinc  chloride  and  molybdous  chloride  are  formed.  The  dark-colored  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  which 
precipitates  a  black  hydrated  molybdous  oxide,  and  retains  the  zinc  oxide 
in  solution.  The  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  is  soluble  in  acids  and  am- 
monium carbonate ;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  to  dioxide,  but  when 
dried  in  a  vacuum  it  leaves  the  black  anhydrou»«  monoxide. 

The  dioxide,  or  Molybdic  oxide,  MoO,,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
heating  sodium  molybdate  with  sal-ammoniac,  the  molybdic  trioxide  being 
reduced  to  dioxide  by  the  hydrogen'  of  the  ammoniacal  salt;  or.  in  the  hy- 
drated state,  by  digesting  metallic  copper  in  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  red  color,  and  then  adding  a 
large  excess  of  ammonia.  The  anhydrous  dioxide  is  deep  brown,  and  in- 
soluble in  acids;  the  hydrate  resembles  ferric  hydrate,  and  dissolves-  in 
^cids,  yielding  red  solutions.  It  is  converted  into  molybdic  acid  by  strong 
nitric  acid. 

Trioxide,  M0O9.  —  To  obtain  this  oxide  (commonly  called  Molybdic  acid), 
native  molybdenum  sulphide  is  roasted,  at  a  red  heat,  in  an  open  vessel, 
aud  the  impure  molybdic  trioxide  thence  resulting  is  dissolved  in  ammonia. 
The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  is  taken  up  by 
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water,  and  purified  by  orystallisation.  It  is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  the  ammonia  expelled.  The  trioxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decom- 
posing  native  lead  molybdate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  white  orystalliue 
powder,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
contains  molybdie  add;  but  this  acid,  or  hydrate,  is  not  known  in  the  solid 
state.  The  trioxide  is  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  and  lorms  two  series  of 
sails,  vii.,  normal  or  neutral  molybdatt*^  }i\oO^Vi^  or  MoO^  •  K,0,  and  anhydro- 
molybdatet  or  bimolybdate*,  M0O4R,.  MuOj,  or  2MoO,.  K^O,  the  symbol  K  de- 
noting a  univalent  metal.  The  neutral  uiolybdates  of  the  alkali-metals  are 
easily  "soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  yield,  with  the  stronger  acids,  a 
precipitate  either  of  a  less  soluble  bimoiybdate,  or  of  the  anhydrous  tri- 
oxide. The  other  molybdates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion. Ltad  molybdaU^  MOfPb,  occurs  native  in  yellow  quadratic  plates  and 
ootohedrons. 

Sulphides.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  sulphides,  MoS^  MoS,.  nnd  MoS^, 
the  last  two  of  which  are  acid  sulphides,  forming  sulphur-salts.  The  r/t- 
sulphidfj  or  Molybdie  fulphide^  MoS^  occurs  native,  as  molybdenite^  in  crystallo- 
laminar  masses,  or  tabular  crystals,  having  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and 
lead-gray  color,  and  forming  a  gray  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  The 
same  compound  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  either  of  the  higher 
sulphides,  or  by  igniting  the  trioxide  with  sulphur.  When  roasted  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  trioxide. 

The  truiUphide^  MoS,,  commonly  called  etUphrnnoIybdic  add^  is  obtained  by 
passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  mo- 
lybdate, and  precipitating  with  an  acid.  It  is  a  black-brown  powder, 
which  is  dissolved  slowly  by  alkalies,  more  easily  by  alkaline  sulphides  and 
sulph-hydrates,  forming  sulphur-salts  called  sulphomolybdatet.  Most  of 
these  salts  have  the  composition  M0S4B,.  or  MoS, .  R^S,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  molybdates.  The  sulpho-molybdates  of  the  alkali-metals,  alkaline 
earth-metals,  and  magnesium,  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  of  a 
fine  red  color ;  the  rest  are  insoluble. 

Telrasulphide,  MoS^.  —  This  is  also  an  acid  sulphide,  forming  salts  called 
pertulphomolybdatesy  the  general  formula  of  which  is  MoS«Ry  or  MoS4.reS. 
The  potasnum-saU  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  sulpho-molybdate  with  molyb- 
denum trisulphide,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  till  the  wash-water 
gives  a  red  flocculent  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  digcFt- 
ing  the  residue  with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  out  potassium  persolpho- 
molybdate,  and  leaves  the  disulphide.  The  solution  of  this  potassium  salt, 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  dark-red  precipitate  of  molybdenum 
tetrasulphide,  which  dissolves  in  alkalies. 


Molybdenum  in  solution  is  characterized  as  follows: 

Molybdotu  taltt,  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdous  oxide  in  acid8,  are 
opaque  and  almost  black.  They  yield,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brown- 
black  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide ;  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonate*,  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  molybdous  hydrate,  easily  soluble 
in  acid  potassium  carbonate,  or  in  ammonium  carbonate ;  with  potasdum 
ferrocyanidef  a  dark-brown  precipitate ;  with  todium  phosphate,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate 

Solutions  of  molybdie  salts  have  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated  in 
the  air,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  blue  by  oxidation.  In  contact 
with  metallic  dnc,  they  first  blacken  and  then  yield  a  black  precipitate  of 
molybdous  hydrate.  Their  reactions  with  alkalies,  hydrogen  sulphids,  &c., 
are  similar  to  those  of  molybdous  salts;  but  the  precipitates  are  lighter  in 
color. 
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Molyhdatet  are  colorless  unless  thej  contain  a  colored  base.  Solutions  of 
the  alkaline  molybdates  yield  with  acidi  a  precipitate  of  molybdic  trioxide, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  They  are  colored  yellow  by  hydrogen 
stUphide,  from  formation  of  a  sulphomolybdate  of  the  alkali-metal,  and  then 
yield  with  acids  a  brown  precipitate  of  molybdenum  trisulphide.  This  is 
an  extremely  delicate  test  for  molybdic  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  the  earlh-metaU^  and  precipitates  of  yarious  colors  with 
salts  of  the  heavy  metaU;  e, y,,  white  with  lead  and  silver  salts;  yellow 
with  ferric  salts;  and  yellowish-white  with  merc'urous  salts.  When  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid,  or  a  liquid  containing  it,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  lammo- 
niuiii  molybdate,  together  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid 
turns  yellow,  and  after  a  while  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate  of  molybdic 
trioxide,  combined  with  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 
This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  likewise  in  excess  of  the  phos- 
phate. The  reaction  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  detection  of 
small  quantities  of  phosphoric  ncid.  The  pyrophosphates  and  metaphos- 
phates  do  not  produce  the  yellow  precipitate.  Arsenic  acid  gives  a  similar 
reaction. 

All  the  oxides  of  molybdenum  form,  with  boraz,  in  the  outer  blowpipe 
flame,  a  bead  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  the 
inner  flame,  a  dark  brown  bead,  which  is  opaque  if  excess  of  molybdenum 
is  present.  By  long-continued  heating,  the  molybdic  oxide  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  dark  brown  flakes,  floating  in  the  clear  yellow  glass.  With  phos- 
phorus salt  in  the  outer  flnme,  all  oxides  of  molybdenum  give  a  bead  which 
is  greenish  while  hot,  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  the  inner  flame  a  clear 
green  bead,  from  which  molybdic  oxide  cannot  be  separated  by  continued 
heating. 


PART   III. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  term  "Organic  Chemistry"  originally  denoted  the  chemistry  of 
compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals.  The  peculiar 
characters  of  the  compounds  thus  formed,  and  the  failure  of  the  earlier 
attempts  to  produce  them  by  artificial  means,  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that 
their  formation  was  due  to  a  mysterious  power  called  '*  vital  force/*  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  living  organism',  and  to  govern  all  the  changes  and 
processes  takiug  place  within  it.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  chem- 
istry of  organic  compounds,  including  tKose  which  were  formed  by  artificial 
processes  from  the  products  of  Tege table  and  animal  life,  was  erected  into 
a  special  branch  of  chemical  science. 

Later  researches  have,  however,  shown  that  a  large  number  of  compounds, 
formerly  regarded  as  producible  only  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
▼ital  force,  may  be  formed  either  by  direct  combination  of  their  elements, 
or  by  chemical  transformation  of  inorganic  compounds. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  their  elements 
was  made  by  Wohler,  who-  showed,  in  1828,  that  urea,  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  urine,  can  be  produced  by  molecular  transformation  of  am- 
monium cyanate.  This  experiment,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact 
established  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  that  cyanogen  (CN)  can  be 
formed  by  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  is  conclusive  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  forming  a  product  of  the  living  organism  from  inorganic  mate- 
rials. More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  etbine,  or  acetylene,  C,!!, 
can  be  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  that 
this  compound  can  be  made  to  take  up  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  form  ethene,  C^H^ :  and  that  this  latter  compound  can  be  converted  into 
alcohol,  CjH^O,  a  body  formerly  supposed  to  be  producible  only  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar;  and  from  this  a  large  number  of  other  compounds 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  various  reagents.  The  researches  of 
Berthelot,  Kolbe,  Wurtz,  and  other  distinguished  chemists  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  large  number  of  other  cases  of  the  formation  of  organic 
compounds,  often  of  great  complexity,  from  substances  of  purely  mineral 
origin,  and  ultimately  from  the  elements  themselves.  The  division  of  com- 
pounds into  two  distinct  brunches,  inorganic  and  organic — formed  accord- 
ing to  dialinct  laws,  the  former  being  artificially  producible  by  direct  com- 
bination of  their  elements,  the  latter  only  under  the  influence  of  a  sup- 
posed yital  force  —  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  There  is,  indeed,  but 
one  science  of  chemistry,  of  which  the  study  of  the  compounds  called  or- 
ganic forms  a  part. 

Organic  chemistry  is  in  fact  the  chemistry  of  carbon-compounds,  and,  in 
a  strictly  systematic  arrangement,  these  compounds  should  bo  described  in 
connection  with  the  element  carbon  itself.     But  the  compounds  into  which 
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earboQ  enters  are  so  numerous,  their  constitution  nnd  the  ti-ansformations 
which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  chemical  reagents, 
are,  in  many  instances,  so  complicated,  that  it  is  found  best,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  to  defer  their  consideration  till  the  other  elements 
and  their  compounds  have  been  studied. 

It  is  important,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  organic 
compounds  and  organized  bodies.  Organic  bodies^  such  as  marsh  gas,  ethene, 
benzene,  alcohol,  sugar,  morphine,  &o.,  i^tfl.  riftfinite  chemioaL  Cfuapouads, 
many  of  which,  as  already  observed,  may  be  formed  by  artificial  methods; 
those  which  are  solid  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  crystallised;  those  which 
are  liquid  exhil^it  constant  boiling  points.  Organized  bodies,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  consist  of  mixtures  of  several  definite  compounds.  They 
ncTcr  crystallize,  but  exhibit  a  fibrous  or  cellular  structure,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  without  complete  decomposition. 
Lastly,  they  are  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  which  are  essentially  products 
of  vitality,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  their  ever  being  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means. 

The  study  of  the  composition  and  chemical  relations  of  organized  bodies 
belongs  to  a  special  department  of  the  science  called  **  Physiological  Chem- 
istry," which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Organic  Chemistry  that  Chemical 
Gcol(^gy  bears  to  Mineralogy. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  OR  ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  compounds  contain,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  small  number  of 
elements.  Many  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  A  very  Inrge  num- 
ber, including  most  of  those  which  occur  ready  formed  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  others  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Others,  again,  including  most  of 
the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  organism,  consist  of  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some  contain  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, chlorine,  and  metallic  elements ;  in  fact,  artificially  prepared  car- 
bon compounds  mny  contain  any  elements  whatever.  Moreover,  even  those 
which  contain  only  a  small  number  of  elements  often  exhibit  great  com- 
plexity of  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  carbon-atoms  in  the  same  molecule. 

Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.  —  The  quantities  of  these  ele- 
ments are  determined  by  burning  a  known  weight  of  the  body  to  be  examined, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  into  water.  These  products  are  collected 
nnd  their  weights  determined,  and  from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  quanti* 
tics  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  present  in  the  organic  substance  are  calcu- 
lated. When  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  present, 
special  and  separate  means  are  resorted  to  for  their  estimation. 

The  method  to  be  described  for  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  owes  its  convenience  and  eflSciency  to  the  improvements  of  Pro- 
fessor Licbig ;  it  has  superseded  all  other  processes,  and  is  now  invariably 
employed  in  inquiries  of  the  kind.  With  proper  rare,  the  results  obtained 
are  wonderfully  correct;  and  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  precision  those  of 
the  best  mineral  analysis.  The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  depends  is 
the  following:  When  an  organic  substance  is  heated  with  the  oxides  of 
copper,  lead,  and  several  other  metals,  it  undergoes  complete  combustion 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  the  metal  being  at  the  same 
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Fig.  176. 


time  reduced  either  completely,  or  to  a  lower  slate,  of  ozi<lation.  This 
effect  takes  place  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  with  cupric  oxide 
(black  oxide  of  copper),  which,  although  unchanged  by  heat  alone,  gives 
up  oxygen  to  combustible  matter  with  extreme  facility.  When  nothing  hut 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  those  bodies  together  with  oxygen,  are  present, 
one  experiment  suffices;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  directly, 
and  the  oxygen  by  difference. 

It  is  of  course  indispensable  that  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  should 
possess  the  physical  characters  of  purity,  otherwise  the  inquiry  cannot 
lead  to  any  useful  result ;  if  in  the  solid  state,  it  must  also  be  freed  with 
the  mojit  scrupulous  care  from  the  moisture  which  many  substances  retain 
with. great  obstinacy.  If  it  will  bear  the  application 
of  a  moderate  heat,  this  desiccation  is  very  easily 
accomplished  by  a  water  or  steam  bath :  in  other 
cases,  exposure  at  common  temperatures  to  the  ab- 
sorbent powers  of  a  large  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  must  be  substituted. 

The  operation  of  weighing  the  dried  powder  is 
conducted  in  a  narrow  open  tube,  about  2\  or  8  inches 
long;  the  tube  and  substance  are  weighed  together, 
and,  when  the  latter  has  been  removed,  the  tube  with 
any  little  adherent  matter  is  re- weighed.  This 
weight,  subtracted  from  the  former,  gives  the  weight 
of  the  substance  employed  in  the  experiment.  As 
only  half  a  gram  (5  or  6  grains)  is  used,  the  weighings  should  not  involve  a 
greater  error  than  a  milligratn  (or  ^^  part  of  a  grain). 

The  copper  oxide  is  best  made  from  the  nitrate  by  complete  ignition  in 
an  earthen  crucible;  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and  re-heated  just  before  use, 
to  expel  hygroscopic  moisture,  which  it  absorbs,  even  while  warm,  with 
avidity.  The  combustion  is  performed  in  a  tube  of  hard  white  Bohemian 
glass,  having  a  diameter  of  0*4  or  0*5  inch,  and  in  length  varying  from  14 
to  18  inches:  this  kind  of  glass  bears  a  moderate  red  beat  without  becom- 
ing soft  enough  to  lose  its  shape.     One  end  of  the  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a 


Fig.  177. 
Copper  oxide.  Mixture. 


Copper  oxide. 


point,  as  shown  in  fig.  177,  and  closed ;  the  other  is  simply  heated  to  fuse 
and  soften  the  shnrp  edges  of  the  glass.  The  tube  is  now  two-thirds  filled 
with  the  yet  warm  copper  oxide,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  transferred  to 
a  small  porcelain  or  Wedgwood  mortar,  and  very  intimately  mixed  with  the 
organic  substance.  The  mixture  is  next  transferred  to  the  tube,  and  the 
mortar  rinsed  with  a  little  fresh  and  hot  oxide,  which  is  added  to  the  rest; 
the  tube  i.^,  lastly,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  oxide  from 
the  crucible  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  suffice  to  shake  together  the 
contents,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to 
end.  The  arrangement  of  the  mixture  and  oxide  in  the  tube  is  represented 
in  fig.  177. 

The  tube  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  or  chauffer:  this  is 
constructed  of  thin  sheet  iron,  and  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  supports 
of  equal  height,  which  serve  to  prevent  flexure  in  the  combustion-tube  when 
softened  by  heat.  The  chauffer  is  placed  upon  flat  bricks  or  a  piece  of 
stone,  po  that  but  little  air  can  enter  the  grating,  unless  the  whole  be  pur- 
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posel;  railed.  A  slight  inctlnktioD  ii  &tso  given  towards  llie  eitremltf 
occupied  b;  the  mouth  of  the  combustion-lube,  wbieb  puiei  through  • 
hole  provided  for  that  purpose- 


To  oollect  the  water  produced  In  the  experiment,  a  small  ligbt  tube  of  the 

form  represented  in  fig.  ITO,  filled  with  fragments  of  spongj  cftleium 
obloride,  ia  attached  by  a  perforated  cort,  thoroughly  dried,  to  the  open 
eitremit;  of  the  combiistioa-tuhe.  The  curbon  dioxide  ie  absorbed  hj  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  of  epRcific  graiitj  1'2T,  which  is  contained  in  a 
small  glass  apparatus  on  (he  principle  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  shown  in  flg. 


180. 


1  Bias 
fhe 


between  the  latter  and  the  calcium -chloride  tube  is 


completed  by  a  little  tube  of  caoutchouc,  secured  with  silk  eord.  Ths 
whole  is  shown  in  fig.  181,  as  arranged  for  use.  Both  [he  calcium-chloride 
tube  and  the  potash  apparatus  are  weighed  with  the  utmost  oare  before  the 

experiment. 


Dnwfng  of  the  whole  unwigviMiit. 
The  tightneis  of  the  junctions  maj  be  ascertained  b;  slighll;  rarefying 
the  included  air  by  sucking  a  few  bubbles  from  the  inlerior  through  the 
liquid,  using  the  dry  lips,  or,  better,  a  little  beut  tube  with  a  perforated 
cork :  if  the  difference  of  level  in  the  liquid  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  potash- 
apparatus  be  preserved  for  several  minutes,  the  joints  are  perfect.  Red- 
hot  charcoal  is  now  placed  around  the  anterior  portion  of  the  combustion- 
tube,  containing  the  pure  oiide  of  copper;  and  when  this  is  red-hot,  (ha 
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Are  ia  alowl;  eitendcd  townHsthe  f&rlher  extremity  b;  shifting  the  tnoy- 
nble  Bcret^n  represented  in  the  droning.  The  esperiment  mugt  be  so  eon- 
ducted  Ihat  II  uniform  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  shail  enter  the  polash  . 
apparatus  b;  bubblea  which  ma;  b«  easilj  counted ;  when  no  nitrogen  is 
present,  these  bubbles  are,  towards  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  almost 
completely  absorbed  hj  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  little  residue  of  air  alone 
escaping.  In  the  casa  of  an  aiotlzed  body,  on  the  oonirary,  bubbles  of 
nitrogen  gas  pass  through  the  potash -solution  during  the  whole  process. 

When  the  lube  has  become  completely  healed  from  end  to  end,  and  no 
more  gsa  is  disengaged,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  absorpliun  begins  be  evi- 


dent, the  coals  are  removed  from  the  fnrther  eitremilj  of  Ihe  cunibuslion- 
tube,  and  the  point  of  the  latter  broken  off.  A  lillle  air  ia  drawn  through 
the  whole  apparatus,  by  which  the  remaining  carbon  dioxide  and  watery 
Tapor  are  secured.  The  pans  are.  lastly,  detached,  and  the  calcium-chlor- 
ide tube  and  poiash-apparalue  r«-weighed. 

P^.  ISS.  rif.  IM. 


The  mode  of  heating  the  oombnstlon-tube  with  red-hot  charcoal  is  tha 
original  process,  and  still  eilenilTely  employed,  the  construction  of  the  fur- 
naoB  being  moil  simple,  and  charcoal  everywhere  accessible.  But  since 
the  use  of  coal-gas  has  been  universally  adopted  in  laboratories,  many  con- 
trivances have  been  suggested,  by  means  of  which  this  convenient  fuel  may 
be  employed  also  in  organic  analysis.  An  apparatus  of  (his  kind  *  is  the 
one  represented  in  fig.  18:^,  in  wliich  Ihe  com busi ion-tube  is  heated  by  a 
series  of  perforated  clay-burners.  These  clay-burners  are  fixed  on  pipes 
provided  wilh  slopcocks,  so  that  the  gas  may  be  lighted  nccording  to  the 
requirements  of  the  oase.  The  stopcocks  being  appropriately  adjusted,  the 
»,  Joonul  ct  ObtmlBil  BocJttr,  toL  il.  p.  3(k 
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poBil;  raised.  A  slight  inclination  Is  also  Ei*^"  towards  the  eitramity 
(Kicupied  b;  tbe  mauth  of  the  combustian-lube,  which  puses  through  m 
hole  provided  for  that  purpose. 


To  collect  the  water  prodneed  in  the  eipeiitDcnt,  a  imaU  light  tube  of  the 
form  represented  in  Gg.  179,  tilled  with  fragments  of  spongy  calcium 
ehloride.  is  attached  by  a  perroraled  corh.  thoroughly  dried,  to  the  open 
extremity  of  the  oombuBtian-tuhe.  The  carbon  dioxide  ia  absorbed  by  » 
solution  of  eauBlic  polash,  of  specific  graritj  1  -27,  which  is  contained  in  a 
small  glaei  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  shown  in  Gg. 
180.     The  oonneotion  between  the  latter  and  the  calcium- chloride  tube  ia 


completed  by  a  little  lube  of  caoutchouc,  secured  with  silk  cord.  The 
whole  is  shown  in  fig.  181.  ae  arranged  for  use.  Bolh  Ihe  calcium-chloride 
tube  Bn<t  the  potash  apparatus  are  weighed  with  the  utmost  care  before  the 
esperiment. 


Drswlng  of  the  wtiole  jvTuig«m«nt> 
The  lightnesi  of  the  juaetiona  may  be  ascertained  by  slightly  rarefying 
the  Included  air  by  sucking  a  few  bubbles  from  the  interior  through  the 
liquid,  using  the  dry  lips,  or,  better,  a  little  bent  tube  with  a  perforated 
cork ;  if  the  difference  of  level  in  the  liquid  in  the  two  litnbs  of  the  potash- 
apparatus  be  preserTcd  for  seTcral  minutes,  the  joints  are  perfect.  Red- 
hot  charcoal  is  now  placed  around  the  anterior  portion  of  the  combnetion- 
tube,  containing  the  pure  oxide  of  copper ;  and  when  this  ia  red-hot,  Iha 
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Are  is  slow  1;  extended  lowurdsthe  r>rlher  eilremitjr  by  shirting  the  moT- 
nbte  screen  repTeseated  in  the  drawing.  The  eiperiment  must  be  bo  coa- 
ducled  (hat  a  unifonn  Btream  of  carbon  dioxide  bIi&II  enter  the  polnsh 
apparalua  b;  bubbles  which  may  be  ensiljr  counted  :  when  no  nitrogen  ii 
present,  these  bubbles  are,  low&rds  the  terminnlion  of  the  experiment,  slmast 
completelj  absorbed  by  the  Alkaline  liquid,  the  little  resiitue  of  sir  alone 
escaping.  In  the  case  or  an  aiotiied  body,  on  the  contrary,  bubbles  of 
nitrogen  gas  pass  through  the  potMh-solution  during  th«  whole  process. 

When  the  tube  has  become  completely  heated  fruni  end  to  end,  and  no 
more  gas  is  disengaged,  bul,  on  the  other  hand,  absorption  begins  be  eri- 


dent,  the  coals  are  remoTed  from  the  farther  extremity  of  the  comhnstion- 
tube,  and  the  point  of  the  latter  broken  off.  A  little  air  is  drawn  tlirough 
the  whole  apparatus,  by  which  the  reuiaining  carbon  dioxide  and  watery 
lapor  are  secured.  The  parts  are.  lastly,  detached,  and  the  calcium -ohlor' 
ide  tube  and  pot  ash -apparatus  re -weighed. 

P^.  1B3.  ^.  184. 


The  mode  of  heating  the  oombastian-tube  with  red-hot  charcoal  Is  tha 
original  procees,  and  still  eitensiTely  employed,  the  constnictiou  of  the  fur- 
naoe  being  moit  simple,  and  charcoal  eierynhcre  accessible.  But  since 
the  use  of  coal-gas  ha«  been  uniTersaiiy  adopted  in  laboratories,  many  con- 
triTances  have  been  suggested,  by  means  of  which  this  convenient  fuel  iraj 
be  employed  also  in  organic  analysis.  An  apparatus  of  (his  kind  *  is  the 
one  represented  in  flg.  \»i,  in  which  Ihe  combuai ion- tube  is  healed  by  a 
series  of  perforated  clay-burners.  These  clay-burners  are  fixed  on  pipes 
provided  ivtth  Btnpcacks,  so  that  the  gae  may  be  lighted  ncoording  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  The  stopcocks  being  appropriately  adjusted,  the 
*  So/tawH,  JooRial  ol  Olumiiial  BoclMj,  toL  iL  p.  30. 
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trfaole  of  the  air  of  the  ftpparfttus.  Wh«D  no  more  gut  iggues,  th«  tub* 
is  slovly  heftled  by  half  an  inch  at  ■  time,  in  the  usual  macneT,  and  all 
the  g>iB  Terj  csrefiill;  collected  in  a  graduated  jar,  until  the  operation 
is  at  an  end.  The  volume  is  theo  read  off.  sad  some  Blrong  solution  of 
eaualic  potaah  thrown  up  into  the  jiir  by  tpiprlte  with  a  curved  eitremity. 
When  the  sbsorplioD  is  complete,  the  reeidual  volume  uf  niirogen  is  ob- 
ierved,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  mixed  gases,  proper  correction 
being  made  for  differences  of  level  in  Ihe  merour; ;  and  from  these  data 
the  exact  proportion  borne  b;  the  nitrogen  lo  the  carbon  can  be  at  ones 
determined.* 

If  the  proportion  of  uilrogeu  be  but  amall,  the  error  from  the  nitrogen  of 
the  residual  atmospheric  air  becomes  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
In  the  result  of  the  experiment :  and  tbe  same  thing  happens  when  the  sub- 
stance is  incompletely  burned  by  copper  oxide:  other  menus  must  then  be 
employed. 

The  abiolult  method  of  determination,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Dnmas' 
method,  DiBj  be  had  recourse  It  when  the  foregoiug,  or  eomparative  method, 
fnils  from  the  first  cause  mentioned :  it  gives  excellent  reaults,  and  is  ap* 
plicnble  to  all  aiotiied  substauces. 

A  tube  of  good  Bohemian  glass,  28  inches  long,  is  securely  sealed  at  on« 
end :  into  this  enough  dry  acid  sodium  oarbonate  is  put  tn  occupy  6  inches. 
A  little  pure  copper  oxide  is  next  introduced,  and  afterwarda  the  mixture 
of  oxide  and  organic  suhalance.  the  weight  of  the  latter,  between  4'5  and  9 
grains,  in  a  dry  state,  having  been  correolly  determined.  The  remainder 
of  the  tube,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  iU  length,  is  then  filled  up 
with  pure  oopper  oxide  and  spongy  metal,  and  a  round  cork,  perforated  by 

IV- IBS. 


a  piece  of  narrow  tube,  is  securely  adapted  to  its  mouth.  This  tube  is 
eonneoted  by  means  of  a  caoulohcuo  joint  with  a  bent  deli  very -tube,  a,  and 
the  combustion -lube  is  arrtuiged  in  the  furnace.  A  few  coaU  are  nan  ap- 
is (CO.)  ^ntBtDlDE  1  stom  of  cariwo  [=  111,  occupln  Uia 
A^  Hluiu)  or  nitrogi'n  (NNJ  [2.14  =38],    If,  tlirjefore,  llis 


he  perubtage  of 


CDtigsor  nltTOfui  in  caSelna  la  IbsnlWe X  te-lS  =  JS-W. 
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plied  to  the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  so  aa  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the 
acid  sodium  carbonate,  the  remainder  of  the  carbonate,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
part  of  the  tube,  being  protected  from  the  heat  by  a  screen  n.  The  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  thus  produced  is  intended  to  expel  all  the  air  from  the 
apparatus.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  this  object,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  whole  operation  depends,  is  accomplished,  the  delivery*tube  is  depressed 
under  the  leyel  of  a  mercurial  trough,  and  the  gas,  which  is  evolyed,  col- 
lected in  a  test-tube  filled  with  concentrated  potash- solution.  If  the  gas 
be  perfectly  absorbed,  or  if,  after  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
quantity,  only  a  minute  bubble  be  left,  the  air  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
pelled. The  next  step  is  to  fill  a  graduated  glass  jar  two-thirds  with  mer- 
cury and  one-third  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  to  invert  it  over 
the  delivery-tube,  as  represented  in  fig.  188. 

This  done,  fire  is  applied  to  the  tube,  commencing  at  the  front  end,  and 
gradually  proceeding  to  the  closed  extrennity,  which  still  contains  some  un- 
decomposed  acid  sodium  carbonate.  This,  when  the  fire  at  length  reaches 
it,  yields  u[^ carbon  dioxide,  which  chases  forward  the  nitrogen  lingering 
in  the  tube.  The  carbon  dioxide  generated  during  the  combustion  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  potash  in  the  jar,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  nitrogen. 
When  the  operation  is  at  an  end,  the  jar,  with  its  contents,  is  transferred 
to  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  read  oflf.  This  is  pro- 
perly corrected  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  aqueous  vapor,  and  its 
weight  determined  by  calculation.  When  the  operation  has  been  very  suc- 
oessful,  and  all  precautions  minutely  observed,  the  result  still  leaves  an 
error  in  excess,  amounting  to  0*8  or  0  5  per  cent.,  due  to  the  residual  air 
of  the  apparatus,  or  that  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  copper  oxide. 

A  most  elegant  process  for  estimating  nitrogen  in  all  organic  compounds, 
except  those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  i&itrous  acid  or  nitrogen 
tetroxide,  and  in  some  organic  bases,  has  been  put  in  practice  by  Will  and 
Yarrentrapp.  When  a  non-asotized  organic  substance  is  heated  to  redness 
with  a  large  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate,  it  suflfers  complete 
and  speedy  combubtion  at  the  expense  of  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  the 
oxygen  c:>mbinlng  with  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  which  is  retained  by  the  alkali,  while  its  hydrogen,  together  with 
that  of  the  substance,  is  disengaged,  sometimes  in  union  with  a  little  carbon. 
The  same  change  happens  when  nitrogen  is  present,  but  with  this  addition : 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  thus  abandoned  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
liberated  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  this 
experiment  be  made  on  a  weighed  quantity  of  matter,  and  circumstances 
allow  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  nmmonia  thus  produced,  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  can  be  easily  calculated. 

An  intimate  mixture  is  made  of  1  part  caustic  soda  and  2  or  8  parts 
quicklime,  by  slaking  lime  of  good  quality  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
strong  caustic  soda,  drying  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  then  heating 
it  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  ignited  mass  is  rubbed  to  powder 
in  a  warm  mortar,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  air.  The  lime  is  useful 
in  maif^  ways:  it  diminishes  the  tendency  of  the  alkali  to  deliquesce, 
fA3ilitates  mixture  with  the  organic  substance,  and  prevents  fusion  and 
liquefaction.  A  proper  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  namely, 
from  5  to  10  grains,  is  dried  and  accurately  weighed  out:  this  is  mixed  in 
a  warm  porcelain  mortar  with  enough  of  the  soda-lime  to  fill  two-thirds 
of  an  ordinary  combustion-tube,  the  mortar  being  rinsed  with  a  little  more 
of  the  alkaline  mixture,  and,  lastly,  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
glass,  which  completely  removes  everything  adherent  to  its  surface;  the 
tube  is  then  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  the  lime-mixture, 
and  arranged  in  the  chauffer  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ammonia  is  col- 
lected in  a  little  apparatus  of  three  bulbs  (fig.  189),  containing  moderately 
ttroAg  hydrochloric  acid,  attached  by  a  cork  to  the  combustion-tube. 
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Mattera  being  thus  ac^ust^d,  fire  is  applied  to  the  tube,  commencing  with 
the  anterior  extremity.     When  it  is  ignited  throughout  its  whole  length, 

and  when  no  gas  issues  from  the  ap- 
*^'  paratus,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  bro- 

ken, and  a  little  air  drawn  'hrough 
the  whole.  The  acid  liquid  is  then 
emptied  into  a  capsule,  the  bulbs 
rinsed  into  the  same,  first  with  a 
little  alcohol,  and  then  repeatedly 
with  distilled  water;  an  excess  of 
pure  platinic  chloride  is  added,  and 
the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  water-bath.  The  dry  mass,  when  cold,  is  treated  with*  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  superfluous  platinum  chloride, 
but  leaves  untouched  the  yellow  crystalline  ammonium  platinochloride. 
The  latter  is  collected  upon  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  same 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  at  lOO"*  C.  (212^  F.)»  and  weighed;  100 
parts  correspond  to  6*272  parts  of  nitrogen.  Or,  the  salt  wirii  its  filter 
may  be  very  carefully  ignited,  the  filter  burned  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
the  nitrogen  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  spongy  metal,  100  parts  of 
that  substance  corresponding  to  14  18  parts  of  nitrogen.  The  former  plan 
is  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases. 

Bodies  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  urea,  must  be  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  sugar,  to  furnish  incondensable  gas,  and  thus  diminish 
the  violence  of  the  absorption  which  otherwise  occurs  ;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution must  be  taken,  for  a  diflferent  reason,  with  those  which  contain 
little  or  no  hydrogen. 

A  modification  of  thl^  process  has  been  suggested  by  Peligot,  which  is 
Tery  convenient  if  a  large  number  of  nitrogen-determinations  is  to  be 
made.  By  this  plan,  the  ammonia,  instead  of  being  received  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  conducted  into  a  known  volume  (10 to  20  cubic  centimetres) 
of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  the  ordinary  nitro- 
gen-bulbs. After  the  combustion  is  finished,  the  acid  containing  the  am- 
monia is  poured  out  into  a  beaker,  colored  with  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
litmus,  and  then  neutralized  with  a  standard  solution  of  soda  in  water  or 
of  lime  in  sugar-water,  the  point  of  neutralization  becoming  perceptible 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  blue  tint.  The  lime-solution  is  conveniently 
poured  out  from  the  graduated  glass  tube,  described  under  the  head  of 
Alkalimetry.  The  volume  of  lime-solution  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
same  amount  of  acid  that  is  used  for  condensing  the  ammonia,  having  been 
ascertained  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  the  difierence 
of  the  quantities  used  in  the  two  experiments  gives  the  ammonia  collected 
in  the  acid  during  the  combustion.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  may  thus  be 
calculated.  If,  for  instance,  an  acid  be  prepared,  containing  20  grains  of 
pure  hydrogen  sulphate  (SO^H,)  in  1000  grain-measures — 200  grain-meas- 
ures of  this  acid  —  the  quantity  introduced  into  the  bulbs  —  correspond 
to  1*38  grains  of  ammonia,  or  1*14  grains  of  nitrogen.  The  alkaliae  solu- 
tion is  so  graduated  that  1000  grain-measures  will  exactly  neutralize  the 
2(X)  grain -measures  of  the  standard  acid.  If  we  now  find  that  the  acid, 
partly  saturated  with  the  ammonia  disengaged  during  the  combustion  of  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  requires  only  700  grain-measures  of  the  alkaline 

200  X  300 
solution,  it  is  evident  that inbo —  '^  ^  grain-measures  wore  satu- 
rated by  the  ammonia,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  the  pro- 

114  X  60 
portion  —  200  :  1*14^60  :  x,  wherefore  x  =  — Hno ^^  0*842  grains  of 

nitrogen. 
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Eitimation  of  Sulphur  in  Organic  Compounds.  — When  bodies  of  this  class 
eontaiuing  sulphur  are  burned  with  copper  oxide,  a  small  tube  containing 
lead  dioxide  may  be  interposed  between  the  calcium-chloride  tube  and  the 
potash  apparatus,  to  retain  any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  formed.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  use  lead  chromatein  such  cases.  The  proportion  of 
sulphuT^is  determined  by  oxidizing  a  known  weight  of  the  substance  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  fusion  in  a  silver  vessel  with  ten  or  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  pure  potassium  hydrate  and  half  as  much  nitre.  The  sul< 
phur  is  thus  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  can  be 
determined  by  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  acidulating  with  nitric 
acid,  and  adding  a  barium  salt.  Phosphorus  is,  in  like  manner,  oxidized  to 
phosphoric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  is  determined  by  precipitation  as 
ammonio-magnc!<ian  phosphate,  or  otherwise. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine.  —  The  case  of  a  volatile  liquid  containing  chlor- 
ine is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  the  general  pbin  of  proceeding.  The  combustion  with  copper  oxide 
must  be  very  carefully  conducted,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tube  kept  cool  enough  to  prevent  volatilization  of  the  copper 
chloride  inlo  the  calcium-chloride  tube.  Lead  chromate  is  much  better 
for  the  purpose.  The  chlorine  is  correctly  determined  by  placing  a  small 
weighed  bulb  of  liquid  in  a  combustion-tube,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with 
fragments  of  pure  quicklime.  The  lime  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  the 
vapor  of  the  liquid  driven  over  it,  when  the  chlorine  dinplaces  oxygen  from 
the  lime,  and  gives  rise  to  calcium  chloride.  When  cold,  the  contents  of 
the  lube  are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  chlorine  pre- 
cipitated by  silver  nitrate. 

Bromine  and  iodine  are  estimated  in  a  similar  manner. 


EMPIRICAL  AND  MOLECULAR  FORMULA. 

A  chemical  formula  is  termed  empirical  when  it  merely  gives  the  simplest 
possible  expression  of  the  composition  of  the  substance  to  which  it  refers. 
A  molecular  formula,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  absolute  number  of 
atoms  of  each  of  its  elements  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  molecule,  as 
well  as  the  mere  relations  existing  between  them.  The  empirical  formula 
is  at  once  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  reckoned  to  100 
parts;  but  to  determine  the  molecular  formula,  other  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  account:  namely,  the  conibiifing  aip  B^*"''"^Mng  J".'*^***'  ^^  **^** 
conapound.  if  it  is  acid  or  basic;  the  number_of  .aioma-oiUaay  4mm  of  its 
elements  (generally  liydrogen)  jyhir.h  may-^  ip^^placad  by  other  .elements; 
the  law  01  elren_iuim^>er^r  which  requires  thj|JuiJtLfiJBunfij)f_ the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  all  the  perissad  elements  (hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  &c.)  con- 
tnined  in  the  compound  shall  be  divisible  by  2;  and  the  vapor-den_^ity  q^ 
the  compound  (if  it  be  volatile  without  dpcomposition)  which,  in  normally 
eonstiluted-etmr^ounds,  is  atwnys  half  the  molecular  weight  (p.  229). 

The  molecular  formula  may  either  coincide  with  the  empirical  formula, 
or  it  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  composition  of  acetic  acid 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  CH^O.  which  exliibits  the  simplest  relations  of 
the  three  elements;  but  if  we  want  to  express  the  quantities  of  these,  in 
atoms,  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  we  have  to  adopt  the 
formula  C2H4O2:  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  in  this  acid  is  re- 
placeable by  metals  to  form  salts,  CjITgKO,,  for  example;  and  its  vapor- 
density,  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  nearly  30,  which  is  half  the  weight  of 
the  molecule,  CjH^Oj  =  2 .  12  -|-  4 . 1  -f  2 .  16.  Again,  the  empirical  formula 
of  benzene  is  CH ;  but  this  containd  an  uneven  number  of  hydrogen  atoms; 
89 
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and,  moreoTer,  if  it  expressed  the  weight  of  the  molecule  of  benzene,  the 

12  4- 1 
Yapor'denaitj  of  that  compound  should  be  — ~ —  =  6-6,  whereas  ezperi- 

ment  shows  that  it  is  six  times  as  great,  or  equal  to  39:  hence  the  molecular 
formula  of  benzene  is  Cflff. 

The  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula  from  the  ultimate  analysis  is  very 
easy;  the  case  of  sugar,  already  cited,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This 
substance  contains,  according  to  the  analysis,  in  100  parts  — 

Carbon 41*98 

Hydrogen 6*43 

Oxygen 51*59 

100*00 

If  each  of  these  quantities  be  divided  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  corre- 
sponding element,  the  quotients  will  express  the  relations  existing  between 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  three  elements:  these  are  afterwards  reduced  to 
their  simplest  expression.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  calculation  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  If  the  numbers  were  rigidly  correct,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  divide  each  by  t  he  greatest  divisor  common  to  the  whole ;  as 
they  are,  however,  only  approximative,  something  is  of  necessity  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  experimenter. 
In  the  case  of  sugar,  we  have 

ft 

41*98  6*48  51*59 


=  8*50 ;        -T-  s=  6*43 ;        — --  =  8*22, 


12  '1  '16 

or  850  atoms  carbon,  648  atoms  hydrogen,  and  822  atoms  oxygen.  Now  it 
is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  present  in 
the  proportions  to  form  water,  or  twice  as  many  atoms  of  the  former  as  of 
the  latter.  Again,  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  12  :  22,  so  that  the  formula  Cj^H^^O,,  appears  likely  to  be 
correct.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  how  far  this  is  admissible,  by  reckoning  it 
back  to  100  parts,  comparing  the  result  w  th  the  numbers  given  by  the 
actual  analysis,  and  observing  whether  the  difference  falls  fairly,  in  direction 
and  amount,  within  the  limits  of  error  of  what  may  be  termed  a  good  ex- 
periment, viz.,  two  or  three-tenths  per  cent,  deficiency  in  the  carbon,  and 
not  more  than  one-tenth  or  two-tenths  per  cent,  excet*  in  the  hydrogen : 

Carbon  .  .  .  .  12  x  12  =  144 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  .  1  x  22  =  22 
Oxygen        .        .        .        .         16  X  H  =  176 

842 

.842  :  144  =  100  :  42*11 
842  :  222  =  100  :  6*43 
842  :  176  =  100  :  51  46 

Organic  acids  and  salt-radicals  have  their  molecular  weights  most  fre- 
quently determined  by  an  analysis  of  their  lead  and  silver  salt^f,  by  burning 
these  latter  with  suitable  precautions  in  a  thin  porcelain  capsule,  and  noting 
the  weight  of  the  lead  oxide  or  metallic  silver  left  behind.  If  the  lead  oxide 
be  mixed  with  globules  of  reduced  metal,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  must^e 
a.scertained  by  dissolving  away  the  oxide  with  acetic  acid.  Or  the  lead  salt 
may  be  converted  into  sulphate,  and  the  silver  compound  into  chloride,  and 
both  metals  thus  estimated.     An  organic  base,  oi^  the  contrary,  has  its 
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molecular  weight  fixed  by  the  obseryation  of  the  quantity  of  a  mineral 
acid,  or  an  inorganic  salt- radical,  required  to  form  with  it  a  combination 
having  the  characters  of  neutrality. 

The  rational  and  constitutional  formulas  of  organic  compounds  will  be 
considered  further  on. 


Fig.  100. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DENSITY  OF  VAPORS. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  sub- 
stance is  frequently  a  point  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the 
means,  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis,  of  representing 
the  constitution  of  the  substance  by  measure  in  a  gaseous 
state.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  operation 
usually  followed  :  —  A  light  glass  globe  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  is  taken,  and  its  neck  softened  and  drawn  out 
in  the  blowpipe-flame,  as  represented  in  fig.  190:  this  is 
accurately  weighed.  About  one  hundred  grains  of  the 
volatile  liquid  are  then  introduced,  by  gently  warming  the 
globe  and  dipping  the  point  into  the  liquid,  which  is  then 
forced  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  the  vessel 
cools.  The  globe  is  next  firmly  attached  by  wire  to  a  han- 
dle, in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  plunged  into  a  bath 
of  boiling  water  or  heated  oil,  and  steadily  held  with  the 
point  projecting  upwards.  The  bath  must  have  a  temper- 
ature considerably  above  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid.  The  latter  becomes  rapidly  converted  into  vapor, 
which  escapes  by  the  narrow  orifice,  chasing  before  it  the 
air  of  the  globe.  When  the  issue  of  vapor  has  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  carefully  observed,  appears  pretty 
uniform,  the  open  extremity  of  the  point  is  hermetically  sealed  by  a  small 
blowpipe-flame.  The  globe  is  removed  from  the  bath,  suffered  to  cool, 
cleansed  if  necessary,  and  weighed,  after  which  the  neck  is  broken  off  be- 
neath the  surface  of  water  which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  out  of  contact 
of  air,  or  (better)  of  mercury.  The  liquid  enters  the  globe,  and,  if  tho 
expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  vapor  has  been  complete,  fills  it;  if  otherwise, 
an  air-bubble  is  left  whose  volume  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  pouring  the 
liquid  from  the  globe  into  a  graduated  jar,  and  then  refilling  the  globe,  and 
repeating  the  same  observation.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  thus  at  the 
same  time  known :  and  these  are  all  the  data  required.*  An  example  will 
render  the  whole  intelligible. 

Determination  of  the  Vapor-Deneity  of  Acetone. 


Capacity  of  globe 

Weight  of  globe  ^lled  with  dry  air  at  52o  F.  and 
30*24  inches  barometer         .         *        .         .         . 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  vapor  at  212®  F.  temp,  of 
the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  point,  and 
80*24  inches  barometer 

Residual  air,  at  45°  F.,  and  30-24  inches  barometer 


81*61  cubic  inches. 
2070-88  grains. 


2076*81  grains. 
0*60  cubic  inches. 


*  Memn.  PInyfair  and  Wnnlclyn  hnre  lately  deiicribed  an  Important  modification  of  this 
pniccfti,  whcreliy  the  dpnuUio^  of  a  vapor  at  tomporaturm  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid 
may  be  tleterinlned.  This  object  is  attained  by  mixing  the  vapor  of  the  body  with  a  moaa- 
nred  volume  of  a  permanent  gas — hydrogen,  for  instance. — Joum.  of  the  CA«ia.  Soe.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  148. 
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81*61  cubic  inches  of  air  at  52<'  and  80-24  in.  bar.  =  82-36  cubic  inches  ai 
60°  F.,  and  30  inch  bar.,  weighing       ....         10035  grains. 
Hence,  weight  of  empty  globe,  2070-88  — 10-035  =  2060-845  grains. 


0-6  cubic  inch  of  air  at  45°  =  0-8  cubic  Inch  at  212°;  weight  of  do.  by  cal- 
culation .=01 91  grain. 

31-61  ^0-8  =  30-81  cubic  inches  of  vapor  at  212°  and  80-24  in.  bar.,  which, 
on  the  ntppotidon  that  it  would  bear  cooling  to  60°  without  liquefaction,  would, 
at  that  temperature,  and  under  a  pressure  of  80  inch,  bar.,  become  re« 
duced  to  24-18  cubic  inches. 

Hence, 

Weight  of  globe  and  vapor 2076*810  grains. 

♦♦  residual  air 0-191 


2076-619        " 


Weight  of  globe 2060  846 


«c 


Weight  of  the  241 8  cubic  inches  of  vapor  .  .  .  16-774  " 
Consequently,  100  cubic  inches  of  such  vapor  must  weigh  66  23  " 
100  cubic  inches  of  air,  under  similar  circumstances,  weigh  81  -01  *< 
65  28 

=;  2*103,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  in  question,  air  being  unity. 

31-01 

Or,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  being  2*14  grains, 
6523 

=  30-44  is  the  specific  gravity  of  acetone  vapor  referred  to  hydrogen 

2*14 

as  unity. 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  omitted 
a  correction,  which,  in  very  exact  experiments,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
viz.,  the  expansion  and  change  of  capacity  of  the  glass  globe  by  the  ele- 
vated temperature  of  the  bath.  The  density  so  obtained  will  be  always  on 
this  account  a  little  too  high. 

The  error  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  at  high  temperatures  is  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  preceding  method,  which  is  that  of  Dumas,  is  applicable  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  vapor-densities  of  all  substances  whose  boiling  points  are 
within  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  that  is  to  sny,  not  exceed- 
ing  300° C.  (572°  F.),  and  therefore  to  nearly  aU  volatile  organic  compounds: 
indeed,  there  are  but  few  such  compounds  which  can  bear  higher  tempera- 
tures without  decomposition.  But  for  mineral  substances,  such  as  snlphur, 
iodine,  volatile  metallic  chlorides,  &c.,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  much 
higher  temperatures;  and  for  such  cases  a  modification  of  the  process  has 
been  devised  by  Deville  and  Troost.  It  consists  in  using  a  globe  of  porce- 
lain instead  of  glass,  heating  it  in  the  vapor  of  a  substance  whose  boiling 
point  is  known  and  constant,  and  sealing  the  globe  by  the  fiame  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  vapors  employed  for  this  purpose  are  those  of 
mercury,  which  boils  at  356°  C.  (662°  F.) ;  of  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440°  C. 
(824°  F. ) ;  of  cadmium,  boiling  at  860°  C.  (1680°  F. ) ;  of  zinc,  boiling  at  1040° 
C.  (1900°  F.).  The  use  of  these  liquids  of  Constant  boiling  point  obviates 
the  necessity  of  determining  the  temperature  in  each  experiment,  which  at 
such  degrees  of  heat  would  be  very  difficult. 

In  the  processes  above  described,  the  density  of  a  vapor  is  determined 
by  weighing  the  quantity  of  the  vapor  contained  in  a  vessel  of  known  ca- 
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pacity.  Another  method,  deyised  by  Gay-Lussac,  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  Yolume  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  substance  when  heated  up  to  a 
temperature  considerably  above  its  boiling  point. 

The  density  of  a  vapor  referred  to  air  as  unity  may  be  converted  into 
that  which  jt  has  compared  with  hydrogen,  by  dividing  by  0*06926,  the 
specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  referred  to  air  as  unity. 

The  vapor-density  of  a  compound  thus  determined,  that  is  to  say,  the 
weight  of  a  unit-volume  of  its  vapor  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is 
found  to  be  in  nearly  all  cases  half  its  molecular  weight;  for  example,  the 
molecular  weight  of  acetone,  C^U^O,  is  36  -|-  6  -|-  16  =r  68,  the  half  of 
which  is  29,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  vapor-density  of  acetone  determined  by 
experiment.  Hence  the  law  already  stated  (p.  229),  that  the  molecules  of 
all  normally  constituted  compounds  in  the  state  of  vapor  occupy  twice  the 
volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Some  compounds,  however,  exhibit  a  departure  from  this  rule,  their  ob- 
served specific  gravities  being  eqiial  to  only  one-fourth  their  molecular 
weights,  or  their  molecules  occupying  four  times  the  volume  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen.  Such  is  the  case  with  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  PCI5,  sulphuric  acid,  SO^Hj,  ammonium-sulph-hydrate,  SH(NH4), 
and  a  few  others.  This  anomaly  is  probably  due,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to 
a  decomposition  or  "  di880cifttj[nn  "  of  the  compound  at  the  high  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the  determination  of  its  vapor-density ; 
NH4CI,  for  example,  splitting  up  into  NH,  and  HCl,  each  of  which  occupies 
two  volumes,  and  the  whole  therefore  four  volumes ;  and  in  like  manner 
SO4H.  may  be  supposed  to  separate  into  SO,  and  OH.;  PCI.  into  PCL  and 
CI,;  8H(NH4)  into  SH,  and  NH,,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  substances,  both  simple  and  compound,  exhibit, 
at  temperatures  not  far  above  th>elr  boiling  points,  vapor-densities  consider- 
ably greater  than  tliey  gLould  have  according  to  the  general  law,  whereas 
when  raised  to  h'ghpr  HmrprfttM''P«  thgy-AJchlhii.  normal  vapor-densities. 
Thus  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440°  C.  (824°  F.),  exhibits  at  1000°  C.  (1882° 
F.),  like  elementary  gases  in  general,  a  vapor-density  equal  to  its  atomic 
weight,  vii.,  32  (see  p.  229) ;  but  at  600°  C.  (932°  F  )  its  vapor-density  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great.  Again,  acetic  acid,  C^H^O,.  whose  molecular 
weight  is  24  -|-  4  -f-  16  =  60,  has,  at  temperatures  cousidernbly  above  its 
boiling  point,  a  vapor-density  nearly  equal  to  30;  but  at  125°  G.  (257°  F.), 
8°  C.  (14°  F.)  above  its  boiling  point,  its  vapor-density  is  rather  more  than 
45,  or  1}  times  as  great.  This  anomalous  increase  of  vapor-density  appears 
to  take  place  when  the  substance  approaches  its  liquefying  point,  at  which 
also  it  exhibits  irregularities  in  its  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature  —  at  which,  in  short,  it  begins  to  behave 
itself  like  a  liquid ;  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  exhibits  the  physical 
characters  of  a  perfect  gas,  and  then  also  its  specific  gravity  becomes  normal. 

There  are  two  elements,  however,  namely,  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which, 
at  all  temperatures  hitherto  attained,  exhibit  a  vapor-density  twice  as  great 
as  they  should  have  according  to  the  general  law,  that  of  phosphorus  being 
always  62,  and  that  of  arsenic  160.  This  has  been  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  molecule  of  each  of  these  elements  in  the  free  state  contains  4  atoms 
instead  of  two,  as  is  the  case  with  most  elementary  bodies ;  thus  the  mole- 
Qule  of  phosphorus  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  formula 


IP=J. 
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DECOMPOSITIONS  AND  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  bodies  are,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  decompose  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  of  chemical  reagents : 
the  more  complex  the  body,  the  more  easily  does  it  undergo  decompositiou 
or  transformation. 

1.  Action  of  Heat. — Organic  bodies  of  simple  constitution  and  of  some 
permanence,  but  not  capable  of  subliming  unchanged,  like  many  of  the  organic 
acids,  yield,  when  exposed  to  a  high,  but  regulated  temperature,  in  a  retort, 
new  compounds,  perfectly  definite  and  often  crystallizable,  which  partake, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  properties  of  the  original  substance :  the  numer- 
niia  pyro-qindfy  of  which  many  examples  will  occur  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
are  thus  produced.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  often  eliminated  under 
these  circumstances.  If  the  heat  be  suddenly  raised  to  redness,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  decomposition  vanishes,  while  the  products  become  more  un- 
certain and  more  numerous;  carbon  dioxide  and  watery  vapor  are  suc- 
ceeded by  inflammable  gases,  ns  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons ;  oily 
matter  and  tar  distil  over,  and  increase  in  quantity  until  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  the  retort  is  found  to  contain,  in  most  cases,  a  residue  of 
charcoal.     Such  is  <hy  or  detiructive  distillation. 

If  the  organic  substance  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  not  of  a  kind  capable 
of  taking  a  new  and  permanent  form  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  then 
that  nitrogen  is  in  most  instances  partly  disengaged  in  the  t^hape  of  ammo- 
nia, or  substances  analogous  to  it,  partly  left  in  combination  with  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  the  distillatory  vessel.  The  products  of  dry  distillation 
thus  become  still  more  complicated. 

A  much  greater  degree  of  regularity  is  observed  in  the  effects  of  heat  on 
fixed  organic  matters,  when  these  are  previously  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
strong  alkaline  base,  as  potash  or  lime.  In  such  cases  an  acid,  the  nature 
of  which  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  applied,  is  produced, 
and  remains  in  union  with  the  base,  the  residual  element  or  elements  escap- 
ing in  some  volatile  form.  Thus  benzoio  acid  distilled  with  calcium  hy- 
drate, at  a  dull  red  heat,  yields  calcium  carbonate  and  benzene ;  woody 
fibre  and  caustic  potash,  heated  to  a  very  moderate  temperature,  yield  free 
hydrogen,  and  a  brown,  somewhat  indefinite  substance  called  ulmie  acid; 
wi^ji  a  high"**  ^?gr**"  of  ^'**^^.  ftyftl***  acid  appears  in  the  place  of  the  ulmie^ 
and,  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  being  the 
other  product. 

2.  Action  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen,  either  free  or  in  the  nascent  state,  in 
which  latter  condition  it  is  most  active,  may  act  on  organic  compounds  in 
four  different  ways: 

a.  By  simple  addition,  as        t  C  ^  ^  .^  ^    )  \»  . 

C-H^O  +  O  =  CjH^Oj 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

fi.  By  simply  removing  hydrogen : 

CgHeO  +  0  =  OH,  +  C,H40 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

y.  By  removing  hydrogen  and  taking  its  place,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  one  of  oxygen  ;  e.  g.  : 

c,He0  +  0,  =  on,  +  r,H,o, 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid. 
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i.  By  remoTing  both  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  this  manner  complex 
organic  bodies  containing  large  numbers  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  are 
reduced  to  others  of  simpler  constitution,  and  ultimately  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  wholly  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Nitrogen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  if  present,  are  at  the  same  time  disengaged, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  free  state,  and  sulphur  is  oxidized. 

Moist  organic  substances,  especially  those  containing  nitroj^en,  undergo, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slow  process  of  oxidation,  by  which  the  organic 
matter  is  gradually  burned  and  destroyed  without  sensible  elevation  of 
temperature;  this  process  is  called  Decay ^  or  Eremacaunt.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  change  are  those  called  Fermentation  and  Putrefaeiion,  con- 
sisting in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  (often  with 
assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water),  and  the  consequent  formation  of  new 
products.  The  change  is  called  putrefaciio%  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
offensive  odor;  fermentation^  when  no  such  odor  is  evolved,  and  espenially 
if  the  change  results  in  the  formation  of  useful  products:  thus,  the  decom- 
position of  a  dead  body,  or  of  blood  or  urine,  is  putrefaction ;  that  of  grape- 
juice  or  malt-wort,  which  yields  alcohol,  is  fermentation.  Putrefaction 
and  fermentation  are  not  processes  of  oxidation ;  nevertheless,  the  presence 
of  oxygen  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  their  commencement;  but  the 
change,  when  once  begun,  proceeds  without  the  aid  of  any  other  substance 
external  to  the  decomposing  body,  unless  it  be  water  or  its  elements.  Every 
case  of  putrefaction  thus  begins  with  decay ;  and  if  the  decay,  or  its  cause; 
namely,  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  be  prevented,  no  putrefaction  occurs. 
The  most  putrescible  aubstinoes,  as  animal  flesh  intended  for  food,  milk, 
and  highly  azotized  vegetables,  are  preserved  indefinitely,  by  enclosure  in 
metallic  cases  from  which  the  air  has  been  completely  removed  and  excluded. 

Fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  always  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  living  organisms  of  the  fungous  class ;  but  whether  the 
growth  of  these  is  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  change  is  a 
point  not  yet  decided.  We  shall  return  lo  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the 
fermentafto'n  oTsugar. 

8.  Action  of  Chlorine,,  Bromine,  'and  Iodine. — Chlorine  and  bromine  exert 
precisely  similar  actions  on  organic  bodies ;  that  of  chlorine  is  the  more 
energetic  of  the  two.     The  reactions  consist: 

a.  In  simple  addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  to  the  organic  molecule ;  e.  y.  .* 

<^4^4^4  +  Br,  =  C^H^BrjO^ 
Fumaric  Dibromosuccinio 

acid.  acid. 

fi.  In  removal  of  hydrogen  without  substitution : 

C,H.O  -f  CI,  =r  2HCI  -f  C.H^O 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

y.  In  substitution  of  chlorine  or  bromine  for  hydrogen : 

CfH^O,  4-  CI,  =  HCl  -f  C.HjClO, 
Acetic  Chloracetio 

acid.  acid. 

C,H^O,  -f  3Cl,  =  8HCI  4-  C.HCljO, 
Acetic  Trichloracetic 

^  acid.  acid 

The  substitution-products  thus  formed  undergo  transformations  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  original  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  simi- 
lar reagents;  but  they  are  always  more  acid,  or  less  basylougj 
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tion  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  or  bromine  substituted  for  hydrogen.  Thus 
aniline,  C^ U^N,  which  is  a  strong  base,  may  be  converted,  by  processes  to 
be  hereafter  described,  into  the  chlorinated  compounds,  C^ H^OIN,  C^Hg^lJf, 
and  Cf  H^CljN,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  less  basic  than  aniline 
itself,  while  the  third  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  form  salts  with  acids. 

L  In  presence  of  water  they  remove  the  hydrogen  of  that  liquid,  and  set 
free  the  oxygen :  hence,  chlorine- water  and  bromine-water  act  as  powerful 
oxidizing  agents. 

Iodine  may  also  act  in  this  manner  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  and  it  some- 
times attaches  itself  directly  to  organic  molecules;  but  it  never  acts  directly 
by  substitution.  Iodine  substitution-products  may.  however,  be  obtained 
in  some  cases  by  treating  organic  bodies  with  chloride  of  iodine,  the  chlor- 
ine then  removing  hydrogen,  and  the  iodine  taking  its  place. 

4.  Action  of  Nilrie  Acid.  — This  acid  acts  very  powerfuUy  on  organic  sub- 
stances.    The  action  may  be  of  three  kinds: 

«.  Direct  combination,  as  with  organic  bases ;  t.  g, : 

CjH^N     +     NO,H    =    C.H^N.NOjH 
Ethylamine.        Nitric  xSthylamine 

acid.  nitrate. 

0.  Oxidation.     This  mode  of  action  is  most  frequently  observed  with  the 
somewhat  diluted  acid, 
y.  Substitution  of  nitryl  (NO,)  for  hydrogen ;  e.  g, : 

C,H,    +     NO,(OH)    =    OH,    +    C,H,(NO,) 
Benzene.      Nitric  acid.  Nitrobenzene. 

C,H^O,    +    8N0,(0H)    =    80H,   +     C,H,(NO,),0,    -  , 

Cellulose.         Nitric  acid.  TutrocelbiloM   i-www^^  - 1 

(gun-cotton). 

This  action  takes  place  most  readily  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid  (pure 
hydrogen  nitrate).  The  products  (called  nitro-compounds)  are  always  easily 
combustible,  and  in  many  cases  highly  explosive. 

6.  Action  of  Alkalies. — The  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  act  on 
organic  bodies  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  most  important  and  general 
of  which  are  the  following:  — 

a.  By  direct  combination : 

CO  +         OKH        =        CHKO, 

Carbon  Potassium  Potassium 

monoxide.  hydrate.  formate. 

C,oH»0      +         OKH        =      C,oH„KO, 
Camphor.  Potassium  Potassium 

hydrate.  campholate. 

0,  By  double  decomposition  with  acids,  water  being  eliminated,  and  a 
salt  produced : 

C,H,0,.H         +        OKH      ==        OH,        +        C,H,0,.K 
Acetic  acid.  Potassium 

acetate, 
y.  Oxidation,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen: 

C,H,0    +    OKH    =    C,H,KO,    +    2H, 
Alcohol.  Potassium 

acetate. 

6.  From  chlorinated  compounds  they  remove  a  part  or  the  whole  of  tho 
chlorine : 


X<, 
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CjH^Cl,     +      OKH      =      C^HaCl      +      KCl      +      OH, 
Ethene  Clilor- 

chloride.  ethene. 

C.II„Cl      +      OKH      ==       CjH,,,       +      KCl      -f      OH, 
Amyl  Amylene. 

chloride. 

<.  Amides  (pp.  315,  471)  are  decomposed  by  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  as  ammonia,  and  a  potassium  or 
sodium  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  is  produced : 

NH,.C,H,0     +     OKH      =     NH,    +     aH,O.OK 
Acetamide.  rotassium 

acetate. 

Many  other  axotized  organic  compounds,  when  heated  with  alkaline 
hydrates,  likewise  give  up  the  whole  of  their  hydrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia. 

6.  Action  of  Reducing  Agents.  —  This  name  is  giyen  to  bodies  whose  action 
is  the  inverse  of  that  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine;  such  are 
nascent  hydrogen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  or 
by  that  of  sine  on  aqueous  acids  or  alkalies ;  also  hydrogen  sulphide,  am- 
monium sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and  metnls,  especially  potassium  and 
sodium,  all  of  which  either  give  up  hydrogen,  or  abstract  oxygen,  chlor- 
ine, &c. 

Reducing  agents  may  net  in  the  following  ways:^ 
«.  By  adding  hydrogen  to  an  organic  body : 

CjH^O    -f     HH    -=    CjH.O 

Ethene  Alconol. 

oxide.  \ 

fi.  By  remoTing  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  without  Introducing 
anything  in  its  place ;  thus : 

C,H,q,    +     HH    =     OH,    -f    C^H.O 
Benzoic  Benzoic 

acid.  aldehyde. 

y.  By  substituting  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.  This  process  is 
called  inverse  substiluiion.  It  may  take  place  either  in  equiyalent  quanti- 
ties ;  e.  g. : 

C^HjO  .  OH    -I-     2HH    =    OH,    +    C^H^  .  OH 
Benzoic  Benzylic 

acid  alcohol 

or  it  may  happen  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  introduced  is  only  half 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  removed.  This  mode  of  substitu- 
tion takes  place  with  nitro-compounds,  which  are  thereby  reduced  to  others 
containing  amidogen,  (NH,),  in  place  of  nitryl,  (NO,) ;  thus : 

C,H,(NO,)    +     8H,    «    20H,    +    C,H,(NH,) 
Nitrobenzene.  Amidobenzene 

(aniline). 

A  large  number  of  organic  bases  are  formed  in  this  manner  from  nitro- 
compounds. 

7.  Action  of  Dehydrating  Agents.  —  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuric  oxide, 
phosphoric  oxide,  and  zinc  chloride  remove  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from 
organic  bodies  in  the  form  of  water,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived, 
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sometimes  A*om  a  single  molecule  of  the  organic  body,  sometimes  from  two 
molecules : 

C,H,0    —    OH,    =    C,H^ 

Alcohol.  Ethene. 

2C,H,0    —    OH,    =     C^U^fi 
Alcohol.  Ether. 

Compounds  whioh,  like  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  consist  of  carbon 
united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  are 
often  reduced  by  these  dehydrating  agents  to  black  substances  consisting 
mainly  of  carbon. 

Other  reactions  of  less  generality  than  those  above  described  will  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  special  cases  in  the  sequeL 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS.  —  ORG ANIC  SERIES. 

The  classification  of  organic  compounds  is  based  upon  the  equiyalence  or 
atomicity  of  carbon.  This  element  is  a  tetrad,  being  capable  of  uniting 
with  at  most  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other  monatomic  elements.  Me- 
thane or  marsh  gas,  OH^,  is  therefore  a  saturated  hydro-carbon,  not  capa- 
ble of  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  monad  elements, 
but  only  of  exchanging  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for  an  equiv- 
alent quantity  of  another  monad  element.  It  may,  however,  as  already 
explained  (p.  235),  take  up  any  number  of  dyad  elements  or  radicals,  be- 
cause such  a  radical  introduced  into  any  group  of  atoms  whatever,  neutral- 
izes one  unit  of  equivalency,  and  adds  another,  leaving  therefore  the  com- 
bining power  or  equivalence  of  the  group  just  the  same  as  before.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  hydro-carbon,  CH4,  may  take  up  any  number  of  molecules 
of  the  bivalent  radical,  CH,,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  series  of  saturated 
hydro-carbons, 

CH^,         C,Hf,         ^9^9^         ^4^10  •  •  •  •  C  Hfult.* 

A  series  of  compounds,  the  terms  of  which  differ  from  one  another  by 
CH,,  is  called  an  homologout  series.  There  are  many  such  series  besides  that 
of  the  hydro-carbons  just  mentioned ;  thus  methyl-chloride,  CH^Cl,  gives 
by  continued  addition  of  CH,,  the  series  of  chlorides, 

CH,C1,        CjHjCl,        C^H^Cl,        C^H.Cl  .  .  .  C  H,.+  CI; 

and  from  methyl-alcohol,  CH4O,  is  derived  in  like  manner  the  series  of 
homologous  alcohols, 

CH4O,        C,H,0,        CjHgO,        C^^uP  '  •  •  C,H,.+  0. 

The  terms  of  the  same  homologous  series  resemble  one  another  in  many 
respects,  exhibiting  similar  transformations  under  the  action  of  given  re- 
agents, and  a  regular  gradation  of  properties  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est ;  thus,  of  the  hydro-carbons,  C,  Hsa+t,  tbe  lowest  terms  CH.,  C,Hf,  and 
C,H,,  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  highest  containing  20  or 
more  carbon-atoms,  are  solid,  while  the  intermediate  compounds  are  liquids, 
becoming  more  and  more  viscid  and  less  volatile,  as  they  contain  a  greater 
number  of  carbon-atoms,  and  exhibiting  a  constant  rise  of  about  20^  C. 
(86°  F.)  in  their  boiling  points  for  each  addition  of  CH,  to  the  molecule. 

The  saturated  hydro-carbons,  C.  H^irK  ^^7^  under  various  circumstances, 

•  Sm  pag0  284. 
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be  deprWed  of  two  atoms,  or  one  molecule,  of  hydrogen,  tberebj  producing 
a  new  homologous  series, 

CH],        CjH^        C|H^        ^4^s  *  *  *  C«H^,^ 

These  are  unsaturated  molecules,  having  two  units  of  equivalency  uncom- 
bined,  and  therefore  acting  as  bivalent  radicals,  capable  of  taking  up  2 
atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  univalent  radicals,  and  1  atom  of  oxy- 
gen or  other  bivalent  radical.  ^ 

The  first  term  of  this  last  series  cannot  give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen 
without  being  reduced  to  the  atom  of  carbon ;  but  the  remaining  terms  may 
each  give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  series, 

Ojflp  Ogll^,  V>^tlf     •     .      •      .      ^B^'-ftl*-'!* 

each  term  of  which  is  a  quadrivalent  radical. 

And,  in  like  manner,  by  successive  abstractions  of  H,,  a  number  of  ho- 
mologous series  may  be  formed  whose  general  terms  are 

The  individual  series,  as  far  as  C^.  are  given  in  the  following  table,  to- 
gether with  the  names  proposed  for  them  by  Dr.  Hofmann :  * 

CH^  CH, 

Methane  Methene 

C|H^  C2H^  ^s"t 

Ethane      Ethene      Ethine 

Propane  Propene  Propine  Propone 

C^Hi^  ^4"S  ^4"S  ^4"4  W"» 

Qnartane  Quartene  Quartine  Quart  one  Quartune 

^ft^U  ^5^10  ^6^8  ^8^8  ^8^4  ^8^1 

Quintane  Quintene   Quintine  Quintone  Quintune 

CjH,^        CjH,,        CgH,Q        ^(fl%        ^6^8        ^8^4        ^8^r 
Seztane    Sextene  Sextine     Sextone  Sextune 

Each  vertical  column  of  this/  table  forms  a  homologous  series,  in  which 
the  terms  differ  by  CH^  and  each  horizontal  line  an  uologotu  teriet^  in  which 
the  successive  terms  differ  by  H,.  The  bodies  of  these  last  series  are 
designated  as  the  mqnocarbon,  dicarbon  group,  &c. 

The  formulas  in  the  preceding  table  represent  hydrocarbons  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  separate  stat^,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  actually  obtained.  They  are  all  derived  from  saturated  mole- 
cules, C,  Hu+r  ^y  abstraction  of  one  or  more  pairs  of  hydrogen-atoms. 

But  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  CH^.  for  example,  may  give  up  1,  2,  8,  or 
any  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  exchange  for  other  elements;  thus  marsh 
gas,  CH4,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  under  various  circumstances, 
yields  the  substitution*  products, 

CHjCl,  CHjCl^  CHCV  CCI4, 

whioh  may  be  regarded  as  compotinds  of  chlorine  with  the  radicals, 

(CH,)/,  (CH,)//,  (CH,)///,  O' ; 

and  in  like  manner  each  hydrocarbon  of  the  series,  C.  H^+v  ^^7  yield  a 
series  of  radicals  of  the  forms, 

(C.  H^+,)^        (C.  HO^^        (C.  H^, )///,        (C.  H^,)*'.  Ac- 
each  of  which  has  an  equivalent  value,  or  combining  power,  corresponding 

*  Proceedinga  of  the  Royal  Society,  xv.  67. 
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with  the  number  of  hydrogen-atom?  abstracted  from  the  original  hydro- 
carbon. Those  of  even  equivalence  contain  even  numbers  of  hydrogen- 
atoms,  and  are  identical  in  composition  with  those  in  the  table  above  given; 
but  those  of  uneven  equivalence  contain  odd  numbers  of  hydrogen- atoms, 
and  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  separate  state,  except,  perhaps,  as 
double  molecules  (p.  238). 

These  hydrocarbon  radicals  of  uneven  equivalence  are  designated  by 
names  ending  in  y/,  those  of  the  univalent  radicals  being  formed  from  me- 
thane, ethene,  &c.,  by  changing  the  termination  ane  into  yl;  those  of  the 
trivalent  radicals  by  changing  the  final  e  in  the  names  of  the  bivalent 
radicals,  methene,  &c.,  into  yl;  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  The  names  of 
the  whole  series  will  therefore  be  as  follows:  — 

CH^      (CH,)^      (CH,)^-'      (CEy^^ 
Methane  Methyl    Methene  Methenyl 

C,H,    (C,H,)'    (C,H,)"    (C,H,)'"    (C-H.)"     (C,H)' 
Ethane     Ethyl       Elhene      Ethenyl      Ethine      Ethinyl 

C,H,  (C,H,)'  (C,H,)"  (C.H.)'"  {C,H,r  (C.H,)'  (CH,)-  (C,H)- 
Propane  Propyl    Propene   Propenyl    Propine  Propinyl  Propone  ProponyL 

&o.  &c.  &c. 

From  these  hydrocarbon  radicals,  others  of  the  same  degree  of  equiva- 
lence may  be  derived  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by 
other  elements,  or  compound  radicals.  Thus  from  propyl,  C^H^,  may  be 
derived  the  following  univalent  radicals :  — 

C,H,C1  C,H,Cl4  CjHjO  C,H.C1,0  C,H,(CN)/ 

Chloropropyl   Tetrachloro-   Oxypropyl        Trichlor-        Cyanopropyl. 

propyl  oxypropyl 

C,H,(NO,)  C,H,(NH,)0  C,He(CH,)  C,n,(CA)« 

Nitropropyl        Amidoxypropyl      Methylpropyl      Diethylpropyl. 

From  the  radicals  above  mentioned,  all  well-defined  organic  compounds 
may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  combination  and  substitution,  each  radical 
entering  into  combination,  just  like  an  elementary  body  of  the  same  degree 
of  equivalence. 

Organic  compounds  may  thus  be  arranged  in  the  following  clasaes: 

I.  Ilydrocarboru  containing  even  numbers  of  hydrogen  atomt. — These  are  the 
compounds  tabulated  on  page  467;  they  are  sometimes  regarded  as  hy- 
drides of  radicals  containing  uneven  numbers  of  hydrogen  atoms;  €.  g^i 

Methane,  CII4    s=     CH,  .  H,  Methyl  hydride. 

II.  Haloid  Ethers. — Compounds  of  hydrocarbons  with  halogens;  e.  g.i 

CH3CI  CjH^Brj  C.HJ, 

Methyl  chloride.        Ethene  bromide.        Propenyl  iodide. 

These  compounds  are  often  formed  by  direct  substitution  of  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, &o.,  for  hydrogen  in  hydrocarbons  containing  even  numbers  of  hydro- 
gen atoms. 

III.  Alcohols,  —  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radfcals  (hence  called  alcohol 
radieals),  with  hydroxyl ;  e.  g.: 

C.H,(HO)  (C,H,)"(HO),  (C,H.)"/(HO), 

Ethyl  alcohol.  Ethene  alcohol  Propenyl  alcohol 

(Glycol).  (Glycerin). 

These  compounds  may  be  formed  from  the  corresponding  haloid  ethers,  by 
the  action  of  water  or  alkalies,  just  as  metallic  hydrates  are  formed  from 
the  corresponding  chlorides,  &c. 
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IV.  Oxygen  Ethen,   or  AleohoUe  Oxides.  —  CompoundB  of  hydrocarbon 

radicalB  with  oxygen ;  e.  ff. : 


(C,H,),0 

(C,H,)"0 

(C,H,)'",0, 

Eihyi 

Lthene 

Propenyl 

oxide. 

oxide. 

oxide. 

These  ethers  are  related  to  the  alcohols  in  tbe  same  manner  as  anhydrous 
metallic  oxides  to  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  hydrylates,  and  may  be 
formed,  in  many  instances,  by  direct  dehydration  of  the  alcohols,  as  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  xinc  chloride,  &c. 

V.  Stdphur  and  Selenium  AleohoU  and  Ethers. — Compounds  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxygen  alcohols  and  ethers,  the  oxygen  being  replaced 
by  sulphur  or  selenium.  The  sulphur  and  selenium  alcohols  are  also  called 
mercaptans. 

VI.  Acid  ffalides.  — 'Compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  (acid  radicals) 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c. ;  e.  g. : 

C,H,0 .  CI  (C.H^OO^^a,  (C,H.0)/'^C1, 

Acetyl  ouccinyl  Citryi  chloride, 

chloride.  chloride. 

Tbese  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  &o., 
of  phosphorus  on  the  compounds  of  the  next  class. 

VII.  Organic  Acids,  — Compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  with  hydroxyl ; 

«.  g. : 

C,H,0 .  HO  {^A^fitY' '  (HO),  (CjHjO^)^^^ .  (HO), 

Acetic  acid.  Succinic  acid.  Citric  acid. 

These  compounds  are  formed  in  a  yariety  of  ways ;  among  others,  by  oxi« 
dation  of  alcohols,  and  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid 
halides,  just  as  alcohols  are  formed  from  alcoholic  chlorides.  A  very  large 
number  of  them  exist  also  ready-formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

The  hydrogen  in  the  radicals  of  these  acids  may  be  more  or  less  replaced 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  nitryl,  (NO,),  and  other  chlorous  radicals;  thus, 
from  benzoic  acid,  C, H,0 .  HO,  are  derived. 

C7H4CIO .  HO        C^H4(N0,)0 .  HO        C^H/Ni,)0 .  HO 
Chlorobenzoic  Nitrobcnzoic  Amidobensoic 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

Vin.  Acid  OxideSf  sometimes  called  Anhydrous  acids,  or  Anhydrides; 

(C,H,0),0  {C^^fi^Y'O  (C,H,O)(C^H,0)0 

Acetic  oxide.         Succinic  oxide.       Acetobenzoic  oxide. 

These  are  related  to  the  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxygen-ethers  to 
the  alcohols,  and  are  formed  from  them  in  some  instances  by  direct  dehy- 
dration. 

IX.  Ethereal  Salts,  also  called  Compound  Ethers.  —  Compounds  formed 
from  acids  by  substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for  hydrogen,  just  as  metallic 
salts  are  produced  by  substitution  of  metals  for  the  hydrogen  in  acids; 
e.g.: 

C,H,0, .  H  SO4 .  HH  PO4 .  HHH 

Acetic  Sulphuric  Phosphoric 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

40 


C,H^O 

CjH^O, 

Acetic 

Acetic 

aldehyde. 

acid. 
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CjHjO, .  CjHj  SO4 .  (CjHgJH  PO4 .  (CjHjjHH 

Etliylic  Monethylic  Monetbylio 

acetate.  sulphate.  phobphate. 

SO,  (C,H,),  PO..(C,H.),H 

Diethylio  DiethjUc 

■ulphate.  phosphate. 

PO4;  (C.H,), 
Triethylio 
phosphate. 

They  are  produced  in  many  cases  by  heating  an  acid  or  the  corresponding 
chloride  with  an  alcohol. 

X.  Aldehydet.  —  These  are  compounds  intermediate  between  alcohols 
and  acids.     Thus : 

C,H,0 

Ethyl 

alcohol. 

They  are  produced  by  oxidation  of  alcohols,  and  are  reconverted  into  the 
latter  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  By  further  oxidation  they  are 
conTcrted  into  acids. 

XI.  KetoneM.  —  These  are  bodies  deriyed  from  aldehydes  by  the  replace* 
ment  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol  radical;  e.ff. : 

Acetic  ketone  or  Acetone,  C^H^O  =  C2Hg(CH3)0. 

They  are  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium  or  barium  salts 
of  monobasic  acids,  and  by  other  processes  which  will  be  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

XII.  AmineSf  also  called  Alcohol- b(Uia,  or  Confound  ammonias.  —  Qom- 
pouuds  of  alcohol  radicals  with  amidogen,  ^NH,)^,  imidogen,  (NH)^^,  and 
trivalent  nitrogen ;  e.  g, : 

C,H. .  H,N  (C,H.), .  HN  (C,H.),N 

Ethylamine.  Diethylamine.  Triethylamine. 

(C,H,)" .  (H,N),        (C,H,)",  (HN),  (C.H,)", .  N, 

Ethene-diamine.        Diethene-diamine.      Triethene-diamine. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  these  bodies  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
They  are  mostly  of  basic  character,  and  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
acids,  like  ammonia,  H^N,  from  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  deriyed  by 
substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen. 
Those  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  thus  replaced  are  called  nUHles ; 
and  among  these  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  group  consisting  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  a  trivalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  such  as  — 

(CH)'''N  (C,H,)^^^N  (C,H5)^^^N 

Methenyl  Ethcnyl  Propenyl 

nitrile.  nitrile.  nitrile. 

These  nitriles  have  no  basic  properties,  but  are  all  neutral,  except  the 
first,  which  is  a  monobasic  acid,  capable  of  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for 
metals,  and  in  this  character  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  the  uniyalent  radical  cyanogen  —  C  — N;  it  is  accordingly  named  hy- 
drogen cyanide^  6t  hydrocyanic  acid^  and  the  other  nitriles  homologous  with 
it  are  the  ethers  of  this  acid;  thus: 
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Methenyl  nUrilc,    (CUy^^N  =  CN.  H,  Hydrogen  cyanide, 
Ethenjl  nitrilc,    (0,H,('^^N  =  CN.CH,,  Methyl  cyanide, 
Propenyl  nitrile,  (C,Hj)-'-'-'N  =  CN .  CjH,,  Ethyl  cyanide. 

The  metallic  cyanides  have  been  already  noticed  (p.  277). 


XIII.  Alcoholic  Ammonium-compoundt, — Compounds  containing  pentad 
nitrogen,  and  haying  the  composition  of  ammonium  salts  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen is  more  or  less  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals ;  e.y. : 

N^(C2Hj)H.Cl  Ethylammonium  chloride, 

N^fCglJjjjHjCl  Diethylammonium  chloride, 

N'fC^HjjjHCl  Tri ethylammonium  chloride, 

^▼(CgH^j^Cl  Tetrethylammonium  chloride, 

Nv(C,Hj4(H0)  Tetrethylammonium  hydrylate. 

This  last  compound  and  its  analogues,  containing  methyl,  amyl,  &c.,  are 
powerful  alkalies,  obtainable  in  the  solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  their 
aqueous  solutions,  as  white  deliquescent  crystalline  masses  resembling 
caustic  potash. 

XIV.  Phosphorus^  Arsenic,  and  Antimony  Compounds,  analogous  to  the 
nitrogen  compounds  XII.  and  XIII. ;  e.  g. : 

P^''(C,H5),  As'''(C,H,),  Sb''^(C,II,), 

Triethyl  phos-  Triethyl  Triethyl 

phine.  arsiue.  stibine. 

I>'(CH,),C1  A8'(CH,)(C.H,),C1  Sb'(C,H,),(HO) 

Tetramethyl-  Methyl-triethyi-ar-  Tetrethyl-sti- 

phosphonium  senium  chloride.  bonium  hydrate, 
chloride. 

XV.  Organo-metallic  bodies,  not  analogous  to  ammonia  or  ammonium 
salts.  —  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radicals  with  monad,  dyad,  and  tetrad 
metals;  e.g.: 

NaC,H.  Zn^^(C,Hs),  Sn'^(C,H,)., 

Sodium  etfaide.  Zinc  ethide.  Stannic  ethide. 

Hg^'(CH,)Cl  Sn''(C,H,)^  Sn'^(CH,),T, 

Mercuric  cULoro-         Stannic  chloro-  Stannic  dimethyl 

methide.  triethide.  di-iodide. 

XVI.  Amides. — Compounds  exactly  analogous  to  the  amines,  but  with 
acid  radicals  instead  of  alcohol  radicals;  those  which  contain  bivalent  acid 
radicals  combined  with  imidogen,  (NH)^^,  are  called  imides ;  e.  g. : 

Acetamide  C.H.O .  H-N  Succinamide       (C^Ufi;)'' .  (H^N), 

Diacetamide       (C,H,0), .  HN  Trisuccinamide  (C^H^OjV^'  .  N^ 


Succinimide    (C^H^O,)^^ .  HN 


r/// 


Citramide  (cIh*oJ)'^''".  N^>'^. 


XVII.  Amic  acids  —  Acids  consisting  of  a  bivalent  or  trivalent  acid  rad- 
ical combined  with  hydroxyl  and  with  amidogen ;  e,  g. : 

Succinamic  acid  {QMfi^^^ .^O.'R^ 
Citramic  acid*  (C.H^oJ^'^H6.  (HN)'^ 

Each  of  the  classes  of  carbon  compounds  above  enumerated  may  be  di- 
vided into  homologous  and  isologous  groups,  though  in  most  cases  the  series 
are  far 'from  being  complete. 


*  This  eomponnd  is  not  actnidly  known;  bat  ita  derivative, phenyl-citramic  acid,  (G^OJ 
GtII$0.  UN,  has  been  obtained. 


rM 
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The  preceding  classes,  roost  of  which  have  their  analogues  amongst  in- 
organic compounds,  include  nearly  all  artificially  prepared  organic  bodies, 
and  the  majority  of  those  produced  in  the  living  organism.  There  are  still, 
howeyer,  many  compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
chemical  relations  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  made  out  to  enable 
us  to  classify  them  with  certainty.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  vegetable 
oils  and  resins,  with  most  of  the  alkaloids  or  basic  nitrogenized  compounds 
found  in  plants,  such  as  morphine,  quinine,  strychnine,  &c.,  and  several 
definite  compounds  formed  in  the  animal  organism,  as  albumin,  fibrin, 
casein,  and  gelatin. 

Rational  Formula  of  Organic  Compounds  ^It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  formula  above  given  are  not  the  only  ones  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  several  classes  of  organic  compounds  may  be  repre- 
sented. Rational  formulas  are  intended  to  represent  the  mode  of  formation 
and  decomposition  of  compounds,  and  the  relation  which  allied  compounds 
bear  to  one  another:  hence,  if  a  compound  can,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, split  up  into  different  atomic  groups  or  radicals,  or  if  it  can  be 
formed  in  various  ways  by  the  combination  of  such  radicals,  different  ra- 
tional formulsB  must  be  assigned  to  it.  This  point  has  been  already  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  metallic  salts,  and  illustrated  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  (p.  281) ;  but  organic  compounds,  which 
for  the  most  part  contain  larger  numbers  of  atoms,  and  are  thi^refore 
capable  of  division  into  a  greater  number  of  groups,  afford  much  more 
abundant  illustration  of  the  same  principle.  Take,  for  example,  acetic 
acid,  the  molecular  formula  of  which  is  Cfifi^  This  may  be  resolved  into 
the  following  rational  formulas: 

1.  C^H.O,.!!. — This  formula,  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
CI .  H,  indicates  that  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid  can  give  up  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  a  univalent  metal  or  alcohol- radical,  forming,  for 
example,- sodium  acetate,  CgHyO,.  Na,  ethyl  acetate,  C^HgO.  C^Hg,  &c. ;  that 
two  molecules  of  the  acid  may  give  up  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  exchange  for 
a  bivalent  metal  or  alcohol-radical,  forming  barium  acetate,  ((^Ji^J^^^^a^^^ 
ethene  acetate,  (C.HgO,),.  rC,H4)^^,  &o. ;  in  other  words,  that  acetic  acid 
is  a  monobasic  acid  (p.  282). 

2.  CjHgO .  HO.  —  This  formula,  analogous  to  that  of  water,  H .  HO,  cor- 
responds to  such  reactions  as  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  acetic 
chloride  by 'the  action  of  water: 

C,H,0 .  CI  +  H .  HO  =  HCl  -f  C,H,0 .  HO. 

8.  C,H/) .  H .  0.  —  This  formula,  also  comparable  to  that  of  water,  HH .  0, 
corresponds  to  the  conversion  of  acetic  acid  into  acetic  chloride,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  phosphorus  oxychloride,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride : 

C,H,0  .  H  .  0  -f  PClg.  CI,  =  C,H,0.  CI  -f  HCl  -f  PC1,0; 

also  to  the  formation  of  thiacetic  acid,  C,H,0 .  H .  S,  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentasulphide  on  acetic  acid : 

5(C,H,0 .  H  .  0)  -f  P A  =  6(C,H,0  .  H .  S)  -f  Vfi^. 

4.  (C|Hg)^^^ .  HO  .  0.  — This  represents  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from 
ethenyl  nitrile,  (C,H,)^^^N,  by  heating  with  caustic  alkalies: 

(C,H,)///N  +  g"^g}  =  NHj^+  (C,H,)//^  0.  HO. 

Ethenyl  Water, 

nitrile. 
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5.  (CH,.  CO) .  HO. —  This  formula,  in  which  the  radical  acetyl,  C,H,0, 
is  resolved  into  carbonyL  (00)^^,  and  methyl,  corresponds:  a.  To  the  de- 
composition of  acetic  acid  by  electrolysis,  in  which  hy  dromon  is  eTolved  at  the 
positive  pole,  while  carbon  dioxide  and  ethane,  CjU^,  appear  at  the  negatiye: 

2(C0.CH,.H0)    =    H,    +    CjHj    +    2C0,. 

^.  To  the  production  of  methane  (marsh  gas)  by  heating  potassium  ace- 
tate with  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  (p.  169) : 

CO .  CH, .  KO    -f     HKO      =      CH^    +     (CO)^' .  (KO), 
Potassium  acetate.     Potassium       Methane.  Potassium 

hydrate.  carbonate. 

y.  To  the  production  of  acetone  and  barium  carbonate  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  barium  acetate : 

(CO .  CH,), .  BaO,    =     (CO)''(CH,),    +     (C0)^^  BaO,. 
Barium  acetate.  Acetone.  Barium 

carbonate. 

Now,  on  comparing  those  several  rational  formulss,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  included  under  the  constitutional  formula, 

H    0 
H-Jj— C— 0— H, 

in  which  the  molecule  is  resoWed  into  its  component  atoms,  and  these  atoms 
are  grouped,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  their  different  equivalences,  or 
combining  powers.  These  constitutional  formulas  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  representation  of  the  true  constitution  of  a  compound  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  reactions  enables  us  to  giye ;  but  the  student  cannot  too  care- 
fully bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  the  atoms  in  space,  but  only,  as  it  were,  their  relative  mode 
of  combination,  showing  which  atoms  are  combined  together  directly,  and 
which  only  indirectly,  that  is,  through  the  medium  of  others.  Thus,  in  the 
formula  of  acetic  acid,  it  is  seen  that  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  united 
directly  with  the  carbon,  while  the  fourth  is  united  to  it  only  through  the 
medium  of  oxygen :  that  one  of  the  two  oxygen  atoms  is  combined  with 
carbon  alone,  the  other  both  with  carbon  and  with  hydrogen :  and  that  one 
of  the  carbon  atoms  is  combined  with  the  other  carbon  atom  and  with  hy- 
drogen ;  the  second  with  carbon  and  with  oxygen.  Abundant  illustration 
of  these  principles  will  be  afforded  by  the  special  descriptions  of  organic 
compounds  in  the  following  pages. 

IsoHBRXSM.  —  Two  oompounds  are  said  to  be  isomeric  when  they  have  the 
same  empirical  formula  or  percentage  composition,  but  exhibit  different 
properties.  A  few  examples  of  isomerism  are  met  with  amongst  inorganic 
compounds ;  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  amongst  organic  or  carbon 
compounds. 

Isomeric  bodies  may  be  diyided  into  two  principal  groups,  namely : 

A. — Those  which  have  the  same  molecular  weight;  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into: 

■.  Isomeric  bodietj  strictly  so  called ;  namely,  those  which  exhibit  analogous 
decompositions  and  transformations  when  heated  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  same  reagents,  and  differ  only  in  physical  properties.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  Tolatile  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  juniper,  &c.,  all  of  which 
have  the  composition  CiqH,^  resemble  each  other  closely  in  their  chemical 
reactions,  and  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  odor  and  their  action  on 
polarised  light.  ^ 

40* 
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fi,  Metamerie  bodia^  which,  with  the  same  percentage  oompoBition  and 
molecular  weight,  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  molecular  formula,  CgH^O^  represents  three  different 
bodies,  all  exhibiting  different  modes  of  decomposition  ^nder  the  influence 
of  caustic  alkalies,  vis.,  (1)  Propionic  acid,  CgUfO  .  OH,  which  is  converted 
by  caustic  potash,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  potassium  propionate, 
C,HfO .  OK.  ~  (2)  Methyl  acetate,  C^H^O .  OCH,,  a  neutral  liquid  not  a«ted 
upon  by  potash  at  common  temperatures,  but  yielding,  when  heated  with 
it,  potassium  acetate  and  methyl  alcohol : 

C,H,0 .  OCH,  +  OKH  =  C,H,0 .  OK  +  CH, .  OH. 

(8)  Ethyl  formate,  CHO.OC^Hj,  converted  in  like  manner,  by  heating 
with  potash,  into  potassium  formate,  CHO .  OK,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  CJH5.OH. 

These  three  compounds  may  be  represented  by  the  following  constitu- 
tional formnlsB,  the  dotted  lines  indicating  the  division  into  radical!  indi- 
cated by  the  rational  formulas  above  given : 

H,C  •  H,C  •  H  •  H 

H,C  •  o=C— O— CH„     0=C-^  — C— CH^ 

0=(;— 0— H,  •  •         H 

.  •  • 

Propionic  acid.        Methyl  acetate.        Ethyl  formate. 

B; — Compounds  which  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  differ 
in  molecular  weight;  such  bodies  are  called  polymeric.  The  most  striking 
example  of  polymerism  is  exhibited  by  the  hydro-carbons  C.H^,  all  of 
which  are  multiples  of  the  lowest,  namely,  methene,  CH,.  Another  exam- 
ple is  afforded  by  certain  natural  volatile  oils,  which  are  polymeric  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  have  the  formulie,  C^U^  ^so^m*  ^^'  ^^  polymeric 
compounds  exhibit  regular  gradations  of  boiling  point,  vapor- density,  and 
other  physical  characters  fVom  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Some  are  chemi- 
cally isomeric,  exhibiting  analogous  transformations  under  similar  circum- 
stances, while  others  are  metamerie,  exhibiting  dissimilar  reactions  under 
given  circumstanoes. 
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First  Sxbies,  C,H^+,. — pABArriss.* 

Thif  series,  as  already  observed,  consists  of  saturated  hydrocarbons,  not 
capable  of  uniting  with  any  other  bodies,  simple  or  compound.  The  names 
and  formulas  of  the  first  six  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  467 ;  the  follow- 
ing terms  may  be  called,  septanet  octane,  nonane^  decant^  undeeane,  dodecane^  &o. 

All  the  members  of  the  series  above  the  first,  CH4,  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  that  compound  by  replacement  of  one  of  the  hydrogen-atoms, 
by  a  univalent  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  series  CkH^+|  (p.  466);  thus. 


Methane  G 

*  From  parvm  affiftu,  IndicntlnR  their  chemical  indifference.  The  name  jMiraflln  has  Ions 
been  applied  to  the  Rolid  componndii  of  the  series,  on  acconnt  of  this  character;  and  many  of 
the  iiqnid  compounds  of  the  same  series  are  known  commercially  as  paraffin  nilt.  It  la  con- 
renient,  therefore,  to  employ  the  term  paraffin  as  a  generic  name  fiir  the  wta>le  aeries. 
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Ethane      C,H.  =  C  |  ^g» 

Propane    C,H,  =  C  |  ^«||»  =  C  |  ^^fi^* 

QuarUne  Cfl,^  =  C  {  ^»^'  =  C  |  CH,C,H,  ^  ^  |  CH,CH,CH, 

Octfurr^nee  and  Formation, — Many  of  the  paraffins  occur  ready-formed  in 
American  petrolenm  and  other  mineral  oils  of  similar  origin.  They  are 
formed  artificially  by  the  following  processes: 

1.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  zinc  and  water  on  the  alcoholic  iodides 
(p.  468),  compounds  deriTcd  from  these  same  hydrocarbons  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  atom  of  iodine  for  hydrogen. 

This  reaction,  which  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  formation  of  the 
whole  series  of  paraffins,  is  represented  by  the  general  equation : 

2C.H^+,I  +  Zn,  +  20H,  =  ZnH,0,  +  Znl,  +  2C.H^+, 
Alcoholic        Zinc.    Water.       Zinc  Zinc       Paraffin, 

iodide.  hydrate,      iodide. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  formation  of  ethane  from  ethyl  iodide : 

2C,H  J  +  Zn,  +  OH,  =  ZnH,0,  +  Znl,  +  2C,H. 
Ethyl  Ethane, 

iodide. 

2.  All  the  paraffins  may  be  produced  by  heating  the  alcoholic  iodides 
with  zinc  alone.  Generally  speaking,  howeyer,  two  of  these  hydrocarbons 
are  obtained  together,  the  first  product  of  the  reaction  being  a  paraffin 
containing  twice  as  many  carbon-atoms  as  the  alcoholic  iodide  employed; 
and  this  compound  being  then  partly  resolved  into  the  paraffin  containing 
half  this  number  of  carbon-atoms  and  the  corresponding  define,  (C^  Hg.) ; 
thus: 

20,H.I    -I-    Zn     s     Znl,    -f    C^H,, 
Ethyl  Qua  r  lane, 

iodide. 

and,  C^Hjo  »    C.H^    +     C,H, 

Quartane.  Ethene.      Ethane. 

Generally : 

2C.H,.+iI     +    Zn      =     Znl,     -f-    CH4.+, 
and.  C*.Hfc+,  =:     C.H».  -f    C.H,.+, 

8.  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids  (G.  H,.0,).  For  example,  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  acetate,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm, 
yields  pure  hydrogen,  together  with  potash,  at  the  negative  electrode,  and 
at  the  positive  electrode  (if  of  platinum)  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
ethane  gases : 

2C,H^0,    a    2C0,    +    C,H^|    +    Hy 

We  may  suppose  that  the  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  are  resolved  by  the 
current  into  H,  and  €411,04,  and  that  the  latter  then  splits  up  into  2C0,  and 
0,Hf.     The  general  reaction  is : 

2C,H^0j    =    2C0,    +     Cfc^tU^     -f-     Hy 
4.  Some  oi  the  paraffins  are  obtained  from  acids  of  the  series  C.  H,.0, 
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and  Cb  Tlf^fi^^  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  which  abstract  carbon  dioxide  from 
those  acids,  the  hydrocarbon  thus  eliminated  containing  one  atom  of  carbon 
less  than  the  acid  from  which  it  is  produced : 

C.+,H^+,0,*  =      CO,    +C.    H,.+^ 
C.+,H^+A    =    2C0,    +C.    H».+,. 

In  this  maner  methane  (marsh  gas)  is  obtained  by  heating  potassiom  acetate 
with  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  (p.  169)  : 

C,H,0,K        +        OHK        =        COjK,        +         CH, 
Potassium  Potassium  Potassium  Methane, 

acetate.  hydrate.  carbonate. 

Also,  sextane  and  octane,  by  similar  treatment  of  the  potassium  salts  of 
suberic  acid,  C3H14O4,  and  sebacic  acid,  C|oHi,04: 

CgHi^O^K,        +        20HK        r=        2C0,K,        +        C^H^ 
Potassium  Sextane. 

suberate. 

C,oH,e04K,        +        20HK        n=        2C0,K,        +        C^B^ 
Potassium  Octane, 

sebate. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  a  further  decomposition  takes  place,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  hydrocarbons  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
hydrogen  than  the  paraffins. 

6.  The  paraffins  may  also  be  produced  from  the  olefines,  C.  Hf.,  by 
combining  the  latter  with  bromine,  and  heating  the  resulting  compound, 
Ca  HsaBr,,  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide,  water,  and  metallic  copper. 
The  bromine-compound  is  then  decomposed,  and  the  hydrocarbon,  CbH^., 
is  partly  reproduced  in  the  free  state,  partly  conyerted,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrogen,  into  a  paraffin,  C.  Hs.^,. 

6.  Several  of  the  paraffins  are  produced  by  the  dry  or  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  butyrates  and  acetates. 

7.  They  are  also  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
especially  Boghead  and  Cannel  coal,  and,  as  already  observed,  they  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  many  mineral  oils,  formed  by  the  gradual 
decay  or  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  beneath  the  earth's  surface. 

8.  Quintyl  alcohol,  or  amyl  alcohol,  CgHjjO,  distilled  with  zinc  chloride, 
yields  quintane,  CgH,,,  and  several  of  its  homologues,  together  with 
olefines  and  other  hydrocarbons  containing  still  smaller  proportions  of  hy- 
drogen. 

9.  Idethane,  or  marsh  gas,  CH^,  the  first  term  of  the  series,  is  produced 
synthetically  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  vapor  of 
carbon  bisulphide  over  red-hot  copper.  The  copper  abstracts  the  sulphur 
from  both  compounds,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  thus  liberated  unite  to 
form  marsh  gas : — 

CS,    +     2H^    -f    CU4    :^    4CuS    +    CH4. 

ProperUe»  and  Reactions  of  the  Paraffins, — The  properties  of  methane  have 
been  already  described  (p.  169).  Of  the  other  paraffins,  ethane,  propane, 
and  quartane  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  most  of  the  others 
are  liquids  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravity,  viscidity,  boiling  point, 
and  vapor  density,  as  their  molecular  weight  becomes  greater :  those  con- 
taining 20  carbon  atoms  or  more  are  crystalline  solids.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  and  boiling  points  of  the  paraffins  ob- 
tained from  American  petroleum :  f — 

*  By  MibfititnUon  of  n+1  for  n.  tho  forranU  Gn  HsnOa  b^omefl  G  +|HtB-M)k;  and  by  tub- 
Btltiition  of  ft  4-2  for  n,  ttie  formula  Cn  Hsn-jOi  i«  converted  inl<»  C   4-2Hsb+s04. 
f  Pelouze  and  OUionra,  Ann.  Ch.  Phturm.  cxzlv.  280;  czzvii.  196;  cxxix.  87. 
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American  petroleum  liltewise  yieldc  «  qusntilj  of  liquid  boiling  aboTe 
300°  C.  (67-2°  F.).  sod  doubtless  containing  paniffins  ot  still  higher  order. 
Some  apecimeos  of  the  crude  oil,  as  it  iesuee  from  the  ground,  contain 
ethane.  C,H,.  and  propnne.  C,H,,  which  are  giren  off  from  it  as  gas  ni  or- 
dinary lemperatureH.  In  boring  for  the  oil  also,  large  qiiantiiiea  of  gaa 
escnpe.  exhibiting  the  characters  of  methane;  hence  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  great  geological  changes  which  have  giren  rise  to  (he  separation  of 
the  petroleum,  the  whole  series  of  paraffins  hate  been  formed  from  marsh 
gas  upwards. 

Solid  piralEn  is  a  colorless  crystalline  fatty  sabstance,  probably  consist- 
ing of  a  miitare  of  several  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series  C,H^-)-f 
It  is  found  natiTO  in  Ihe  coal-measures,  and  other  bituminous  strala.  con- 
stitutiag  Ihe  minerals  known  ha/onil  icax,  oiocerile,  halchttim,  ke.  It  exists 
also  in  Ihe  stale  of  solution  in  many  kinds  of  petroleum,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  distilling  off  the  more  Tolatile  portions,  and  exposing  Ihe  remain- 
der to  a  low  temperature.  In  a  similar  manner  also  may  solid  paraffin  b« 
obtained  from  the  lar  of  wood,  coal,  and  bilumioous  shale.  It  was  first 
prepared  by  Reichenbach  from  woud-lar.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  in  ether,  and  miscible 
in  all  proportions,  when  melted,  with  fixed  or  lolatile  oils.  It  hums  with 
a  lery  bright  fiame,  and  those  Tarieties  of  it  which  melt  at  temparatures 
above  45°  C.  (11-3°  F. )  are  very  hard,  and  well  adapted  for  making  candles. 
Paraffin  is  largely  used  also  as  a  substitute  forsulphur  for  dipping  matches; 
and  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  patented  its  application  to  woollen  clotliB,  to  increase 
their  strength  and  make  them  waterproof.  More  extensive,  honeTCr.  are 
the  uses  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  the  paraffin  series,  known  in  commerce 
as  paragia  oil,  phologtnt,  loUxr  ail,  eupione,  &c.  These  oils  are  largely  used 
for  burning  in  lamps;  and,  when  mixed  with  fatty  oils,  such  as  rape  and 
cotton-seed  cits,  form  eicellcnt  materials  for  lubricating  machinery.  For 
the  former  purpose  Ihey  are  exceedingly  well  adapted,  as,  with  a  proper 
supply  of  air,  Ihey  give  a  much  brighter  light  than  that  obtained  from 
fatty  oils  containing  oxygen,  and  are  mnch  cleaner  id  use. 

It  is  necessary  lo  observe,  however,  that  natural  petroleum  and  the  oils 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  conl.  &c.,  at  low  temperaiurOH,  are  mix- 
tures of  ■  great  number  of  paraffins  differing  greatly  in  volatility,  nnd  that 
to  render  them  safe  for  burning  in  lamps  of  ordinary  conalruclion,  they 
must  be  freed  by  distillation  from  the  more  volatile  members  of  the  series; 
otherwise  they  will  t«ke  Are  too  eaaily,  and,  when  they  b»eome  healed,  will 
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give  off  highly  inflammable  Tapors,  which,  mixing  with  the  air  in  the  body 
of  the  lamp,  may  easily  produce  dangerously  explosive  mixtures;  serious 
accidents  have  indeed  arisen  from  this  cause.  It  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  1b  not  safe  to  use  a  paraffin  oil  which  will  take  fire  on  the 
application  of  a  match  and  burn  continuously,  at  a  temperature  below  88® 
C.  (100°  F.). 

Subatitution-produeU  of  the  Paruffins.  — Paraffins  subjected  to  the  action  of 
bromine  or  chlorine^  give  up  a  part,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  their  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  the  halogen  element.  Thus  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  methane,  CH4,  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  yield  the  com- 
pound CH^Gl,  called  chloromethane  or  methyl  chloride :  and,  by  further 
subjecting  this  product  to  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  direct  sun- 
shine, it  may  be  successively  converted  into  the  more  highly  chlorinated 
compounds  CH,Cly  CHCl,.  and  CGI4.  Ethane,  C^H^,  also  yields,  by  a  series 
of  procesfies  to  be  hereafter  described,  the  substitution-products  C,H<C1, 
CjH^Cly  CjHjCl,,  C,HjCl4,  C.HCI5.  and  0,01^;  and  similarly  for  the  other 
compounds  of  the  series.  These  bodies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  and  other  halogen  elements  with  the  radicals  (CHg)^, 
{QVL^Y\  (CH)^'^^,  &c.,  are  called  fuUotd  ethers;  the  more  important  of  them 
will  be  specially  described  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  alcohols. 
When  treated  with  water  or  aqueous  alkalies,  they  exchange  the  haloid 
element  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydroxyl,  (HO),  thereby  producing 
alcohols  (p.  468) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  formed  from  the 
alcohols  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen 
or  phosphorus. 

iiitrie  acid  attacks  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series,  forming 
mtro-coinpounda ;  octane,  CgHtg,  thus  treated,  yields  the  compound,  C^Hif 
(NO,).  The  lower  paraffins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  nitric  acid ;  but  by  indirect  means  compounds  may  be 
formed,  having  the  composition  of  paraffins,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
more  or  less  replaced  by  nitryl ;  for  example,  trinitromethane  ov^troform^ 
CH(NO,),. 

Isomerism  in  the  Paraffin  series.  —  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  these 
hydrocarbons  are  sometimes  regarded  as  hydrates  of  the  univalent  alcohol 
radicals  C.H2.+,,  —  methane,  for  example,  as  methylhydride,  H  .  CH,, 
ethane  as  ethyl  hydride,  H  .  C.II5.  This  view  of  their  constitution  is  sug- 
gested by  their  formation  by  tne  action  of  water  on  the  zinc  compounds  of 
the  same  radicals ;  e,  ff.i 

Zn(CH,),      +      20H,     =      ZnH.O,      -f      2(H.CH,); 
Zinc  methyl.  Water.       Zinc  hydrate.      Methyl  hydride. 

and  by  the  facility  with  which  they  giye  up  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ex- 
change for  chlorine  and  bromine,  whereas  the  replacement  of  the  remain- 
ing hydrogen -atoms  is  much  more  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these 
hydrocarbons,  except  methane,  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  two 
equivalents  or  half-molecules  of  alcohol  radicals  G.Hja-f-tf  thus : 

C^,  =  H.C^H,  or  CHj.CH^ 

Ethane.  Ethyl  hydride.  DimethyL 

GaHg  r=  11 .  GjHf  or  GHg .  GjHg, 

Propane.  Propyl  hydride.  Methyl-ethyl. 

C^U^Q     =      H .  G4H^     or     GJI, .  C-H,     or     GH, .  C,H^ 
,    Quartane.  Quartyf  Diethyl.  Methyl- 

hydride  propyl. 

This  latter  view  appears  to  accord  with  their  formation  by  the  action  of 
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lino  on  tlie  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  hydro- 
gen by  the  action  of  sine  on  hydriodic  acid ;  thus : 

Zn         +  2HI         =         ZnL         -f  HH, 

Hydrogen  Zinc  ioalde.  Hydrogen, 

iodide. 

Zn         +         2C,H.I        =         Znl,         +  C.Hj .  C,H, 

Ethyl  iodide.  Diethyl. 

Zn     +     CH,I     +     C,H,I     =     Znl,     +     CH^.C-H., 
Methyl  Elhvl  Methyl- 

iodide,  iodide.  ethyl. 

The  first  three  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  however,  yis.,  CH^,  C,Hf,  O3H,, 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties  in  whatever  way 
they  may  be  prepared;  and  indeed  the  constitutional  formulse  of  these 
bodies,  viz. 

CH, 


CH4 


<!h. 

CH, 


CH, 


show  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  isomeric  modification,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  in  either  of  them  can  be 
grouped :  in  ethane  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  combined  with  three  hy- 
drogen-atoms and  the  other  carbon-atom ;  and  whether  we  regard  it  as 

CH, 

ethyl  hydride,  H — GH,,  or  as  dimethyl,  HgC — CH3,  this  arrangement  re- 
mains the  same.  In  propane,  CgH,,  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  combined 
with  at  most  two  other  carbon- atoms,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
the  atoms  can  be  arranged. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  formula  of  the  4-carbon  paraffin,  C^H,^,  we  see  that 
it  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  following  forms : 

CHg  HgC    CH| 

k  V 

CH 
CHj 


CH, 


in  the  first  of  which,  neither  of  the  carbon-atoms  is  directly  united  with 
more  than  two  others,  whereas  in  the  third,  one  of  the  carbon-atoms  is 
directly  combined  with  three  others.     The  first  may  be  represented,  either 

as  propt/l-methane,  C  |  ^fi^fi^t  =   c  |  ^^^^a^*   =•   C  |  ^\  or  as  die- 

thjfl,  HgC, .  CjH,,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  we  may  suppose  it  to 

be  divided ;  the  second  as  trimethyl  methane^  ^  1    H   ^^1^^  isopropyl  methane, 

C  -j  T|   ^      *^^f  the  radical  CH(CH3)2  being  called  isopropyl,  to  distinguish 

it  from  normal  propyl,  CH,(C,H(). 

From  recent  observations  *  it  appears  that  all  hydrocarbons  of  known 
structure  may  be  divided  into  four  groups,  viz. :  1.  Those  in  which  each 
carbon-atom  is  directly  associated  with  at  most  two  other  carbon-atoms. 
2.  Those  in  which  one  carbon-atom  is  associated  with  three  carbon-atoms, 

*  Scborlemmer,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  xvt.  84, 307. 
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or  which  contain  the  group  isopropyl  once.  8.  Those  which  contain  this  group 
twice,  such  as  di-isopropyl,  or  tetramethyl-ethane,  C,H,^  =  C,<  hJcH*!*' 

produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  isopropyl  iodide ;  this  compound  may  be 
represented  by  the  constitutional  formula: 


H.C 


L         H      H  CH 


4.  Those  in  which  one  oarbon-atom  is  associated  with  four  others,  as  in 
dimethyl-diet  hyl-methane,  or  carbdimethyl-diethyl,  C4  )p  |f  7  ,  a  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl,  ZnfC^H^),,  on  dimethyl-dichlorome- 
thane,  C I  Vi  '  >  ^^^  transformation  being  effected  by  the  substitution  of 
2  atoms  of  ethyl  for  2  atoms  of  chlorine : 


Dimethyl-dichloro-methane. 

a 

H,C    C— CH, 

CI 

Dimethyl-diethyl-m( 
CH, 

CH, 

H,C— C--CH 

CH, 

CH, 

The  paraffins  of  each  of  these  groups  exhibit  a  regrular  increase  in  boil- 
ing point  as  they  ascend  in  the  series  by  successive  addition  of  CH,,  and 
the  boiling  point  of  a  paraffin  containing  a  given  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
is  found  to  be  lower  in  proportion  as  its  structure  is  more  complex.  In 
the  first  and  second  groups  the  difference  of  boiling  point,  for  each  incre- 
ment of  CHy  is  about  31°  C.  (66''  F.),  whereas  in  the  third  it  is  only  25<> 
C.  (46<>  F.). 


Second  Sbbies,  CnH^. — OLsriNES. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  polymeric,  as  well  as  homologous 
with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  their  formulae  are  all  exact  multiples  of 
that  of  the  lowest  CH,.  The  lower  members  of  the  series  are  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  higher  members  are  solid,  and  the  intermediate 
compounds  liquid.  The  names  and  formulie  of  the  known  members  of 
the  olefine  series  Hre  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  their 
melting  and  boiling  points : 


Name. 

Vonnnlft. 

Melting  point. 

Boiling  point. 

Ethene            or 

Ethylene 

C1H4 

Propene             " 

Propylene 

&"• 

— . 

— 17-80     C.      140         P. 

Quartene           *' 

Butylone 

C4H8 

— 

+30         "       87-4        " 

Quintene           *' 

Amylene 

C5"l0 

•~ 

350         «        95            a 

Sextene             " 

Hexylone 

C«Hi, 

^ 

68-70°  «     154-158    " 

Septene             " 

Heptylene 

CyliM 

^ 

950         **     2030 

Octane              " 

Octylene 

GsIIm 

— 

115-117°  "      239-2420  " 

Nonene             " 

Nonylene 

C.Uw 

— 

140©         *•     284©         « 

Decene              " 

Paramylene 

CiqUso 

_ 

160°         "     820*>         « 

Bexdecene         ** 

Cetene 

CiiHji 

» 

2750         «     5270         U 

SeptivigintiOA  ** 

Cerotene 

GirHM 

670  C.    1850P. 

8750  (?)   "     7070  (f)   • 

Trlgint«ne        ** 

Melene 

G3A0 

oap  «   1440  M 
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Methene,  CH^  the  lowest  term  of  the  series,  does  not  appear  to  be  ca- 
pable of  existing  in  the  separate  state ;  but  its  oxygen  analogue,  carbon 
monoxide  or  carbonyl,  CO,  is  a  well-known  compound,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  (p.  K^B). 

Formation  of  the  Olefinea.  —  1.  By  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water 
from  the  alcohols  of  the  series  CnH^  ^fi,  homologous  with  common  alcohol, 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  oil  of  Yitriol, 
phosphoric  oxide,  or  sine  chloride;  thus: 

C,H,0      —      OH,      =       C,H^ 
Ethyl  alcohol.       ^'ater.  EtJjene. 

The  preparation  of  ethene,  or  defiant  gas,  by  heating  common  alcohol 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  has  been  already  described  (p.  169).  Quintyl,  or  amyl 
alcohol,  CgHj^O,  distilled  with  zinc  chloride,  yields  —  besides  the  corre- 
sponding oletine,  quintene  or  amylene,  C5H1Q  —  a  number  of  others  poly- 
meric with  it;  besides  quintane,  C^Hj^  and  us  homologues,  and  hydrocar- 
bons containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogens  than  the  defines. 

2.  By  passing  the  vapors  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  monad  radicals, 
C.  Hyi  +,,  over  lime  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  e.y.  .* 

2CjH„Cl     +     CftO    =    CaCl,    +     OH,    +     2CgH„ 
Quiniyl  Lime.         Calcium        Water.       Quintene. 

chloride.  chloride. 

8.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  paraffins  at  the  moment  of  their  forma- 
tion by  the  action  of  zinc  or  sodium  on  the  alcohdio  iodides  of  the  monad 
alcohol-radicals  C.  H,.  +,  (see  p.  475). 

4.  By  the  action  of  these  same  iodides  on  the  sodium  compounds  of  the 
same  radicals;  for  example: 

C,HJ       +       CjH^Na      =      Nal      +       C,H^      +      C.H, 
Ethyl  Sodium  Sodium  Ethene.  Ethane, 

iodide.  ethyl.  iodide. 

5.  By  decomposition  of  the  hydrates  of  ammonium  bases  containing  four 
atoms  of  a  monad  alcohol-radical  (p.  471),  these  compounds  when  heated 
splitting  up  into  a  tertiary  monamine  (p.  470)  and  an  define;  thus: 

N(C,H,),(HO)    =    N(C,H,),     +     OH,     +     C,H^ 
Tetreihylammo-  Triethyl-  Water.         Ethene. 

nium  hydrate.  ammine. 

6.  Olefines  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  acetates  and  butyrates 
at  a  red  heat,  distilling  over  together  with  several  other  products,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  combining  them  with  bromine,  and  heating 
the.  resulting  bromine-compounds,  C,  H^Br,,  to  276°  C.  (527°  F.),  with  cop- 
per, water,  and  potassium  iodide.  In  this  manner  Berthelot  has  obtained 
ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quintene. 

7.  Several  of  the  olefines  may  be  produced  by  direct  synthesis  from  other 
hydrocarbons  of  simpler  con.«titution. 

a.  Ethene  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ethine  or 
acetylene  (p.  484) : 

CjHg    +    H,    =    CjH^ 
Ethine.  Ethene. 

0,  Propene,  C,Hf,  is  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carboii 
^nonoxide  (oxymethene)  through  a  red-hot  tube  : 

2CH^        +        CO        =        OH,        +        CjH,. 

Also  by  the  action  of  methenyl  chlpride  (chloroform)  on  zinc  ethide : 

*\  -  ■ 
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2CHCI5        +  8Zn(C,H,),  =  8ZnCl,  +  4CjHe  -f  2CH4. 

y.  Quintene,  or  amylcne,  C^Hi^,  or  a  compound  iBoineric  with  it,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  on  propenyl  (allyl)  iodide : 

2C,H3l         +     Zn(C,H,),  =  Znl.  +     2C8H,^ 

i.  Sextene,  or  hexylene,  C^ Hj,,  is  obtained  in  combination  with  hydriodio 
ncid  by  the  action  of  that  acid  on  mannite,  which  is  a  sugar  having  the 
composition  of  a  hexatomic  alcohol : 

C,H,(HO)e  +  llHI  =  60H,  -f  51,  -f  CeH„ .  HI; 

Mannite.  Sextene 

hydriodide. 

and  this  hydriodide,  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  yields  the  hydro- 
carbon : 

C^H,, .  HI  +        OKH      =    KI        +     OH,  +  CeH,,. 

(.  Qaartene,  or  butylene,  C4H9,  is  obtained  by  precisely  similar  reactions 
from  erythrite,  which  is  also  a  saccharine  substance  having  the  composition 
of  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  C^U^{RC)^. 

Eeactioru. — 1.  The  olefiues  are  dyad  radicals,  uniting  with  2  atoms  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  and  with  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

2.  The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  other  haloid  compounds  of  the  defines, 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  give  up  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  the  haloid  element,  yielding  an  olefine  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  &o.,  together  with  water 
and  a  haloid  salt  of  potassium ;  thus : 

CjH^Br,  4-  OKH  =  KBr  +  OH,  +  C,HjBr. 
Ethene  bromide.  Bromethene. 

The  resulting  chlorinated,  bromijiated,  or  iodated  compound  can,  11  its 
turn,  take  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  forming  a  body  which 
can  likewise  give  up  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash  ;  the  body  thus  formed  can  again  take  up 
2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ;  •  then  give  up  HCl,  HBr,  or  HI ; 
and  thus,  by  a  series  of  perfectly  similar  reactions,  we  at  length  arrive  at 
bodies  consisting  of  the  primitive  olefine  with  all  its  hydrogen  replaced  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  and  the  dicblorides,  dibromides,  and  di-iodides 
of  these  last-mentioned  bodies :  thus,  from  ethene  may  be  derived  the  two 
.  following  series  of  bromiuated  compounds : — 


C,H, 


CjH.Br 


Ethene  .     .     . 
Bromethene    . 
Dibromethene      .  C,H,Br, 
Tribromothene     .  C,HBr, 
Tetrabromethene 


C,Br, 


Ethene  bromide     .     .     .     . 
Bromethene  bromide      .     . 
Dibromethene  bromide  .     . 
Tribromethene  bromide 
Tetrabromethene  bromide . 


C,H4Br, 
CjHjBr   .Br, 
C,H,Br,  .  Br, 
C,HBr,   .  Bf, 
.Br, 


CjBr^ 


These  compounds  will  bo  more  particularly  described  in  connection  with 
the  corresponding  alcohols. 

8.  A  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  olefine  may  give  up  the  atom 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  which  it  contains,  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  or 
hydrobromic  acid,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  a-hydrocnrbon  of  the  following 
series,  C.Hfc_,.  This  reaction  may  take  place  at  130*»— 160°  C.  (266°— 
802  F.),  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash,  or,  better,  of  sodium  ethyl* 
ale  (obtained  by  dissolving  sodium  in  anhydrous  alcohol);  thus: 

C,H,Br  -I-  C.H.NaO  =  NaBr  +  C-H-(HO)  -f  C.H,. 
Bromethene.     Sodium       Sodium         Etnyl  Ethine, 

ethylate.     bromide,     alcohol* 
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4.  Ethene  bromide  and  its  homologues,  treated  with  BiWer  acetate  or 
potassium  acetate,  exchange  their  bromine  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
the  halogenio  residue  of  Uie  acetate,  C,HgO,  (p.  472),  giving  rise  to  di- 
atomic acetic  ethers;  thus:  • 

(C,H,)'^Br,  4-  2C,H,0,K  =  2KBr  +  (C,H,)''(CJI,0,),; 
Ethene  Potassium  Potassium  Ethene 

bromide.  acetate,      bromide.  diacetate. 

and  these  ethers,  distilled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  yield  diatomic  alcohols  or 
glycols;  for  example: 

(C  A)'0C,H,O,),  +  20HK  =  2C,H,0,K  +  (C,H,)^^(OH), 
Ethene  Potassium  Ethene 

diacetate.  acetate.  alcohol. 

6.  The  bromides,  C.Ht.Br,,  heated  to  276<»  C.  (627®  F.)  with  a  mixture  of 
potassium  iodide,  copper,  and  water,  give  up  their  bromine  and  reproduce 
the  original  olefine,  together  with  other  hydrocarbons  (p.  476). 

6.  Some  olefines,  when  briskly  shaken  up  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
unite  with  it,  forming  acid  ethers  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  contain  the 
monatomic  alcoholic  radicals  corresponding  to  the  olefines;  thus: 

Ethene.  Sulphuric  acid.      Ethyl-sulphuric  acid. 

and  these  acid  ethers  distilled  with  water  reproduce  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  monatomic  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  olefine  :• 

SO^.CjHjH  -f        H(OH)     =    SO4H,        +        C,H5(0H). 

Ethyl-sulphuric  acid.  Water.  Ethyl  alcohoL 

With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (which  contains  sulphuric  oxide  in  solution) 
the  olefines  yield  sulpho-acids  which  are  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  but 
are  not  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  an  alcohol. 

7.  Olefines  unite  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids; 
and  the  resultiug  compounds  treated  with  silver  oxide  in  presence  of  watqr, 
give  rise  to  two  different  reactions  which  go  on  simultaneously,  one  part 
of  the  compound  exchanging  its  halogen  element  for  hydroxyl,  and  thereby 
producing  an  alcohol,  while  another  portion  gives  up  hydrochloric,  hy* 
drobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  reproducing  the  original  olefine: 

2(CeH,,.HI)     -f     OAg,    +     OH,    «=     2AgI    +     2CeH,.0 

Hexylene  Hexyl 

hydriodide.  alcohol. 

2(CeH,.HI)     +    OAg,    ^    2AgI    -f    OH,.     +      2CeHe. 
Hexylene  hydriodide.  Hexylene. 

ThOk  greater  number  of  the  olefines  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  special  description  in  this  work.  Ethene  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (p.  170).  Quintene,  or  amylene,  and  a  few  others  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  corresponding  alcohols 

J90fneri»m  in  the  Olefine  seriee. — From  theoretical  considerations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  each  member  of  the  olefine  series  would  exist  in  two 
isomeric  modifications,  the  one  being  a  dyad  radical,  and  the  other  a  satu- 
rated hydrocarbon;  the  compound  C,H4,  for  example,  might  exhibit  the  two 
modifications  represented  below : 

— CH,  CH,  . 

— CH,  CH, 

Dyadic.  Saturated. 
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But  the  dyadic  members  of  tlie  series  are  the  only  ones  actually  known. 
These,  however,  exhibit  in  some  of  their  compounds  a  different  kind  of 
isomerism,  which  does  not  affect  their  equivalent  value. 

a.  The  dichlorides  of  the  olefines  are. isomeric  with  the  monochlorinated 
chlorides  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals,  Callta+i;  for  example: 

CHjCn  r  CH, 

I  y  is  isomeric  with     i    \ 

CHjClJ  (CHCl, 

^  Ethene  Monochlorinated 

dichloride.  ethyl  chloride. 

Both  these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yield  the  same 
product,  namely,  vinyl  chloride,  C^.Cl ;  but  they  differ  in  boiling  point, 
the  first  boiling  at  85°  C.  (186°  F.),  the  second  at  64°  C.  (147°  F.) 

0.  The  oxides  of  the  defines  are  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  alde- 
hydes, and  with  the  alcohols  of  the  series  CaHte_,OH 

CH,  CH|  CHj 


I         .  I  II 

CH,  COH  CHOH 

Etheno  oxide.       Acetic  uldehyde.     Tinyl  alcohol. 

The  dyad  radical,  called  ethideftej  or  ethylidene^  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  aldehyde  and  in  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  has  not  been  iso- 
lated :  it  probably  diQ'ers  from  ethene  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing formula) : 

— CH,  CH,      . 

JH,  CH 

I 
Ethene.  Ethidene. 

Similar  instances  of  isomerism  are  observed  in  the  compounds  of  the 
other  members  of  the  define  series. 


a. 


Third  Series,  C.  H, 
Of  these  hydrocarbons  five  only  have  as  yet  been  prepared,  yii. : 


Ethine     or 

Acetylene, 

C,H, 

Propine  ** 

Allylene, 

C,H, 

Quartine  ** 

Crotonylene, 

C^He 

Quintine  *' 

Valerylene, 

CsHg 

Sextine    " 

Biallyl, 

CeH„ 

The  only  general  method  of  preparing  these  bodies  consists  in  heating 
the  monobrominated  derivatives  of  the  olefines,  CaH«;^,Br,  with  sodium 
ethylate  to  180°-150°  C.  (266°-802°  F.): 

C.H,^,Br    +    C,H.NaO    «     NaBr    +     C,H,(HO)    +    C.H^_, 

Sodium  Ethyl  alcohol, 

ethylate. 

Ethine  and  propine,  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  alcohol  vapor  with  which  they  are  mixed,  by  passing  the 
gas  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  whereby  an  explosive 
compound    is    precipitated,   containing  copper,    carbon,   hydrogen,   and 
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oxygn:  nn  I  this  precipitate, 'treated  with  hydrochloric  ftcid,  yields  the 
hjiirocui  boil  iu  the  pure  state. 

The  Oilier  hydrocarboos  of  the  series,  which  are  liquid,  do  not  form  any 
precipitate  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride;  but  tliey  may  be  separated 
from  excess  of  alcohol  by  addition  of  water,  and  further  purified  by  dis- 
tillation. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  should  exhibit  three  isomeric  modifica- 
tions :  saturated,  dyadic,  and  tetradlc,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
carbon  atoms  are  united ;  thus,  for  the  compound  C^H, : 

I 

C— H  ^— C— H  ^— C— H 

Lh  Xh  -Lh 

Saturated.  Dyadic.  Tetradio. 

The  actually  known  compounds  are,  however,  all  tetradic,  being  capable 
of  uniting  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  monad  elements, 
though  they  can  also  form  half-saturated  compounds  containing  only  2 
atoms  of  a  monad  element. 

When  agitated  with  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid,  they  take  up  one  or 
two  molecules  of  these  acids.  The  dihydrobromi<leH  and  dihydriodides 
thus  produced  have  the  same  composition  as  the  dibrominatcd  derivatives 
of  the  olefine  series ;  thus : 

aHfc-,.2HBr     a=     CHfcBr,. 

The  two  classes  of  bodies  are,  however,  isomeric,  not  identical. 

Ethine,'or  Acetylene,  C^U^ — This  hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  coal  gas.  It  is  produced : — 1.  By  synthesis  from  its  elements.  When 
an  electric  arc  from  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  passes  between  carbon  poles 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  ethine. 

2.  By  the  action  of  heat  upon  ethene,  or  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  ether,  or 
wood -spirit,  or  by  passing  induction-sparks  through  marsh-gas. 

8.  By  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  over  ignited  copper: 

2CHC1,    +    Cue    =     8Cu,Cl,    +    C,Hj. 

4.  By  the  incomplete  combustion  of  bodies  containing  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen :  for  example : 

4CH4    -f     0,    =    60H,    -f     2C,H, 

Methane.  Ethine. 

2C,H4     +     0,    =     20H,    -I-     2C,H, 
Ethene.  Ethine. 

X     5.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  carbon  monoxide  through  a 
red-hot  tube : 

CH^    +     CO     =     OH,    +     C,Hy 

6.  By  the  action  of  alcohol  potash  on  monobromethene : 

CjHjBr     -f-     OHK     =     KBr     -f     OH,    -f     C^U^ 

The  crude  ethine  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  purified  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned. 

Ethine  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  gravity  0*92,  having  a  peculiar  and  un- 
pleasant odor,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  not  condensed  by  cold  or  pres- 
sure.    It  burns  with  a  very  bright  and  smoky  fiame,  one  volume  of  the  gas 

41* 
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consuming  2}  yolumes  of  oxygen  and  producing  2  Yolumes  of  carbon 
dioxide.  When  mixed  with  chlorine^  it  detonates  almost  instantlj,  even  in 
diffused  daylight,  with  separation  of  carbon. 

Ethine  passed  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  euprotts  chloride  forms  a  red 
precipitate  consisting  of  cuproto-vinyl  oxide,  C^Cu^^HjO,  or  (CjCu^jHjjO,  that 
is  to  say,  vinyl-oxide  (C2H,),0,  having  four  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  re- 
placed by  four  atoms  of  apparently  univalent  copper.*  The  constitution 
of  this  compound  may  be  understood  from  the  following  formuln : 

H     H  H     H  H  H 

1       I  II  Cuv^^         I  I         ^^u 

c«c— o— c=c5  I     2>c=c— 0— C=C<.     I 

Vinyl  oxide.  Cuproso-vinyl  oxide. 

Its  formation  from  cuprous  chloride  and  ethine  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion: 

2Cu%Cl,    -f     2C,H,    +     OH,    =    4HC1     +    Cfiu\Efi. 

On  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  •pposite  reaction  takes  place, 
cuprous  chloride  and  water  being  reproduced,  and  pure  ethine  evolved 
as  gas. 

When  this  copper  compound  is  heated  with  zinc  and  dilute  ammonia,  the 
nascent  hydrogen  thereby  evolved  unites  with  the  elements  of  ethine,  pro- 
ducing ethene : 

C^Cu^HjO    -f-     2H,    =    Cu^    -f-    OH,    +    2C,Hy 
and  C,H,  -f       H,    =:    CjH^. 

Ethine,  briskly  agitated  with  strong  tulphurie  aeid,  is  absorbed,  producing 
vinyl-sulphuric  acid,  C^H^SO^: 

C,H,    -f     SO,H,    =    SO,(C,H,)H; 

and  this  scid,  distilled  with  water,  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid  and  vinyl 
alcohol : 

S04(C,H,)H     -f     OH,    r=     SO^H,    -f     C.H,(OH) 
Vinyl-sulphuric  Vinyl 

acid.  alcohol. 

Ethine  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  dibromide,  C,H,Br,. 

Bromeihine,  or  Bromaeetylene,  C.HBr,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  dibromethene  dibromide: 

C,H,Br,.Br,    =     HBr    -f-     Br,    +    C,HBr. 

It  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  liquefies  under  a  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  dibromethene. 
It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  the*  compound.  C,H Br .  Br,,  and  when 
passed  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  yields  a  precipi- 
tate of  cuproso-vinyl  oxide. 

Propine,  or  Allylene,  C^H^. — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
sodium  ethylate  on  bromopropene : 

CjHjBr    +     CjHjNaO    =r    NaBr    +    C,H,(HO)     -f     CgH^ 
Bromo-  Sodium  Ethyl  alcohol       Propine 

propene  ethylate 

•See  page  364 
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its  formation  being  a  particular  case  of  the  general  reaction  giyrn  on  page 
484.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  an  unpleasant  odor,  burning  with  a 
smoky  flame,  and  forming,  with  mercurous  salts,  a  gray  precipitate ;  with 
silver  salts,  a  white  precipitate ;  and  with  cuprous  chloride  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate analogous  in  composition  to  that  formed  by  ethine.  With  bromine 
it  forms  the  compounds  CgH^Br^  and  C^H^Br^. 

Qnartine,  or  Crotonylene,  C^H, .  —  Produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  on  bromoquartene.  It  is  liquid  below  15°  C.  (69°  F.),  but  Tolatilizes 
Tery  quickly  if  not  cooled  by  ice.  It  has  a  very  strong,  somewhat  allia- 
ceous odor,  boils  at  about  18°  C.  (64°  F.),  and  distils  between  18°  and  24° 
C.  (7o°  F.).  Bromine  dropped  into  this  liquid,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
yields  ckbromoqtuirtine,  CfH^Br,,  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  and  distilling, 
with  partial  decomposition,  between  148°  and  U58°  C.  (298°-3lG°  F.j. 
This  dibromide,  left  in  contact  for  some  days  with  excess  of  bromine,  is 
converted  into  the  tetrabromide,  C^H^Br.,  a  crystalline  solid,  isomeric  with 
dibromo^quartene  dibromide,  C^H^ Br, .  Br^ 

Qointine,  or  Yalerylene,  CgHg,  is  obtained  by  heating  quintene  bromide 
with  alcoholic  potash  (which  abstracts  hydrobroraic  acid),  distilling  the 
liquid  separated  from  the  product  by  water,  and  collecting  that  which  passes 
over  between  44°  and  46°  C.  (111°-116°  F.): 

CjHioBr,    —    2HBr    =    C^Hg. 

Quiniine  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  which  floats  on  water,  and  is 
nearly  insoluble  therein.  It  has  a  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  boils  at  44°  to 
46°,  and  has  a  vapor-density  of  2*856 ;  it  is  not  absorbed  by  ammoniacal 
cuprous  chloride. 

Quintine  forms  two  series  of  compounds :  the  one  composed  of  incomplete 
bodies  still  capable  of  fixing  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  monad 
element,  or  one  molecule  of  hydrobromio  or  hydrochloric  acid;  the  other 
composed  of  saturated  bodies : 

Dyadic.  Saturated. 

Tetrabromide  C^HBr^. 

Dibromo-hydro-  • 

bromide  .     CgHg.HBr.Br, 


Dibromide  .  CjHgBr, 

Monohydrobromide  Cgil,.  HBr 

Monohydrochloride  Cgllj.  HCl 

Monohydriodide      .  C^ilg .  HI 


Monoaoetate   .  ^s^'sj 


H 
C.HgO, 


rir 


Monohydrate  .         .     CgHg^  ^„ 


Dihydrobromide     .     CgHg.  Il^Brj 
Dihydrochloride  C^Hg .  HjCl, 

Diaoetate       .        .     C.Hg  /  ,^  „^?  > 

*    *((C,HgOj), 

Dihydrate      .        .     CgHgj    ^^. 

The  bromides,  hydrobromides,  hydrochlorides,  and  hydriodides  are 
formed  by  direct  combination ;  the  acetates  by  heating  the  dihydrobromide 
in  sealed  tubes  with  silver  acetate  suspended  in  ether ;  the  hydrates  by 
treating  the  corresponding  acetates  with  solid  potash.  These  compounds 
are  all  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  dibromide,  treated  with  pot- 
ash in  alcoholic  solution, 'is  converted,  by  abstraction  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
into  quintoney  or  valylcney  CgHg  (=  CgHgBrj — 2HBr). 

Sextine,  or  Diallyl,  CgH|Q,  is  produced:  1.  By  decomposing  allyl  iodide, 
CgHgl,  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium.  2.  Together  with  many  other  pro- 
ducts by  heating  allyl  iodide  in  sealed  tubes  with  zinc  ethide.  It  Ih  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  58°  C.  (130°  F.),  and  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  one 
saturated,  the  other  dyadic,  analogous  to  those  of  quintine,  and  obtained  by 
similar  processes.* 

•  A.  Wurtz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  iii.  129.— Jftfarwbericht  fUr  Ghemie,  186i,  p.  210. 
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FocKTH  Series,  O.H^— 4. 

The  known  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  qutntone,  0^  vatyUne,  CjH,, 
produced  by  abstraction  of  hydrogen  from  quintine,  CjH,;  and  certain 
volatile  oils  called  terpenet,  having  the  composition  GioHj^.  and  existing 
ready-formed  in  plants.  The  former  is  sexvalent  and  quadrivalent ;  the 
latter  are  quadrivalent  and  bivalent. 

Qointone,  or  Yalylene,  CjH,.  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  quiuiine  dibromide,  CjHjBr^  and  passes  over,  to- 
gether with  a  little  quintine,  between  46°  and  50°  C.  (118°-122*>  P.).  It 
may  be  obtained  pure  by  treating  the  mixture  with  ammoniacal  cuprous 
chloride,  which  precipitates  the  quintone,  but  not  the  quintine;  and  on 
warming  the  precipitate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quintine  passes 
over,  and  may  be  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  light  liquid, 
boiling  at  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  With  bromine,  in  a  freezing  mixture,  it 
forms  a  orystalline  mass,  consisting  of  quintone  hexbromide,  C5HjBr,,  satu- 
rated with  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  compounds  CjHjBr^ 
C5HoBr4,  and  probably  CgH^Br,. 

Terpenei,  C,oH,e.— These  bodies  are  volatile  oils,  existing  in  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders;  they  have  not  yet  been 
formed  by  any  artificial  process.  The  most  important  member  of  the  group 
is  turpentine  oil,  which  is  conUined  in  the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts 
of  pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  and  is  usually  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling crude  turpentine,  the  oleo-resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  either  alone  or  with  water.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  all  the  volatile  oils  £hus  obtained,  and  having  the  composition 
CioH,e,  were  identical  in  chemical  and  physical  properties;  but  recent  in- 
veatigations,  especially  those  of  Berthelot,  have  shown  that  the  turpentine 
oils  obtained  from  different  sources  exhibit  considerable  diversities  in  their 
physical,  and  more  especially  in  their  optical  properties ;  further,  that  most 
kinds  of  turpentine  oil  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  isomeric  or  polymeric 
hydrocarbons,  differing  in  physical  and  sometimes  also  in  chemical  pro- 
perties. These  modifications  are  often  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
of  chemical  reagents  during  the  purification  of  the  oil. 

The  several  varieties  of  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  repeated  rectifi- 
cation with  water,  are  colorless  mobile  liquids,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
but  disagreeable  odor.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
aqueous  alcohol,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  They  dissolve  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  many 
organic  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  fixed  oils  and 
resins,  and  are  therefore  used  for  making  varnishes. 

The  principal  varieties  are,  French  turpentine  oil,  obtained  from  the 
French  or  Bordeaux  turpentine  of  Pinut  maritima,  and  English  turpentine 
oil,  from  the  turpentine  collected  in  Carolina  and  other  Southern  Slates  of 
the  American  Union,  from  Pinw  Auafralis  and  Pinus  tada, 

French  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  neutraliiing  it  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  then  distilling  it,  first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  m  a 
vacuum  (by  which  treatment  all  transformation  of  the  product  by  heat  or 
by  reagents  is  avoided),  consisls  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C|o'^6;  c*"®^ 
terfbmihene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-864,  boils  at  161°  C.  (322°  f).  and 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  lett.  English  tur- 
pentine oil,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields,  as  its  chief  constituent,  a 
liquid  called  atutralene.  or  amfrnterebmthene.  having  the  same  specific  gravity 
and  boiling  point  as  terebentheue,  but  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right. 
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When  pure  turpentine  oil  (terebenthene  or  australene)  is  heated  to  200®- 
2oO°,  it  undergoes  a  molecular  transformation,  and  may  then  be  separated 
by  distillation  into  two  oils,  one  called  austrapt/rolene^  isomeric  with  the 
original  oil,  and  boiling  at  176°  to  17«°  C.  (348°-352°F.);  the  other,  called 
metaterebmtheTUj  polymeric  with  the  original  oil,  having  the  formula  C^qH^,, 
and  boiling  at  a  temperature  above  860°  C.  (680°  F).  Both  are  levorota- 
tory,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  greater  amount  of  rotatory  power. 

Turpentine  oil  treated  with  boron  fluoride  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  trans- 
formed into  two  hydrocarbons  having  no  action  on  polarized  light.  The 
one,  called  terebene,  has  the  formula  CiqH,,.  and  boils  at  160°  C.  (320°  F.) ; 
the  other,  called  eolopheMf  or  dilerebene,  consists  of  C^i^H,,,  and  boils  at  a 
very  high  temperature. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  tUarate  on  a  solid  compound  of  turpentine  oil 
and  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  presently  described,  a  crystallized  hydrocar- 
bon, C,oH|0.  called  eamphene^  is  formed,  which  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  according  as  it  has  been  formed  from  French 
or  from  English  turpentine  oil.  If  todiutn  acetate  be  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion in  place  of  the  stearate,  the  same  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  but  it  is 
then  optically  inactive. 

Turpentine  oil  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen,  which  then,  as  in  all 
slow  combustions,  acquires  the  properties  of  ozone,  and  subsequently  en- 
tors  into  combination  with  the  hydrocarbon,  forming  resinous  products. 
Nitric  acid,  and  other  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  convert  turpentine  oil  into 
a  number  of  acid  products  of  complex  constitution.  Strong  nitric  acid 
acts  very  violently  on  turpentine  oil,  sometimes  setting  it  on  fire. 

Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  turpentine  oil,  with  evolution  of  heat,  sometimes 
sufficient  to  produce  inflammation.  When  paper  soaked  in  rectified  tur- 
pentine oil  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine,  the  turpentine 
takes  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  black  smoke  is  produced,  together  with  white 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Iodine  is 
dissolved  by  turpentine  oil,  forming  at  first  a  green  solution,  which  ^after- 
wards becomes  hot,  and  gives  off  hydriodic  acid.  When  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ioiine  is  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  turpentine  oil,  ex- 
plosion frequently  ensues.  Turpentine  oil  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime  and 
toater^  yields  chloroform. 

Compounds  of  Turpentine  oil. — Turpentine  oil  forms  several  compounds 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gaseous  acid  converts  it  into  the  monohydro^ 
chloride,  ^lO^iS'  ^^^*  ^^  ^^®  other  hand,  when  the  oil  is  subjected  fur  sev- 
eral weeks  to  the  action  of  the  strong  aqueous  acid,  crystals  of  a  dihydro- 
chloride,  C|oH[jq.2H01,  are  obtained.  This  latter  compound  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  lemon  oil ;  hence  it  is  called  citrene 
dihydrochloride.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  terebene,  the  com- 
pound C^qHjj  .  HCl  is  formed,  called  diterebene  hydrochloridfi.  Lastly,  when  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  turpentine 
oil  in  acetic  acid,  the  compound  CjqH^^.SHCI  is  produced,  called  dipyrolene 
hydrochloride, 

Hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  form,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  compounds 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  hydrochlorides ;  the  dihydriodidc,  however, 
has  not  been  obtained  from  turpentine  oil  itself. 

Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  for  preparing  the  hydrochlorides,  hy- 
drobromides,  or  the  monohydriodide  of  turpentine  oil,  there  are  always 
two  isomeric  modifications  obtained  —  one  liquid,  the  other  solid  and  crys- 
talline. The  crystallized  monohydrochloride  is  sometimes,  though  inap' 
propriately,  designated  as  artificial  camphor,  and  the  dihydrochloride  as 
lemon  camphor. 

Hydrates  of  Turpentine  oil. — The  terebenthenes  unite  with  water  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  yielding  the  following  compounds: 
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C|qH}0  .  oOH] 

CioH,0.  20H, 

C»H«  OH, 

2C„H^.0H, 

Terpin 

Terpin. 

Terpintin 

Terpinol. 

hj^drate. 

hydrate. 

Terpin  hydrate,  C,oH,g .  20H, .  Aq.  (also  called  Turpentine-eamphor  and  J9y- 
drate  of  Turpentine-otl),  is  frequently  deposited  in  crystals  from  turpentine 
oil  containing  water;  its  production  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
To  prepare  it,  8  toIs.  turpentine  oil  are  mixed  with  2  vols,  nitric  acid  and 
1  to  6  vols,  alcohol ;  and  the  mixture  is  frequently  shaken  during  the  first 
few  days,  then  left  to  itself  in  sballow  vessels  for  several  weeks.  Brown 
crystals  are  thereby  formed,  which  must  be  pressed,  and  then  recrystal- 
lized  from  boiling  water,  wnth  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Terpin  hydrate  usually  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms;  it  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
At  10U°  C.  (212®  F.)  it  melts,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
converted  into  terpin.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  exposing  the  crys- 
tals to  air  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Terpin,  Cj^H^  .  20ny  melts  at  103°  C.  (217°  F.),  and  solidifies  in  the  crys- 
talline state  on  cooling.  It  sublimes  at  about  150°,  in  slender  needles.  It 
is  dissolved  with  red  color  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  into 
turpentine  oil.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  boiling  the  terpin  with 
dilute  acids,  heating  it  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  with  zinc  chloride,  or  to  160°- 
180°  C.  (320°-356°  F. )  with  chloride  of  calcium,  strontium,  or  ammonium. 
Terpin,  or  terpin  hydrate,  subjected  to  the  action  of  gaseous  or  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides  of  phosphorus, 
is  converted  into  the  crystallized  dihydrocliloride,  dihydrobromide,  or  dihy- 
driodide ;  this  is  in  fact  the  only  way  of  obtaining  the  last-mentioned  com 
pound.  Terpin,  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  yields  terebeife  and  colo- 
phene  (p.  485).  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  acid,  or  with  benzoic  chlor- 
ide, .it  yields  terebene  and  polyterebenes.  When  heated  with  acetic  oxide, 
(CjHjOjjO,  to  140°  C.  (284°  F  ),  for  not  too  long  a  time,  it  yields  a  com- 
pound containing  CioH,^ .  CjHfO,  .  OH,. 

Terpenlin  hydraie,  CjpH,, .  OH^  is  sometimes  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  terpin,  either  together  with  the  latter  or  alone.  It  is  a  liquid  insoluble 
in  water,  and  boiling  at  200° -220°  C.  (392°-428°  F.). 

Terpinol,  2C|oH,e  •  ^^v  ^®  produced  when  terpin  is  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  the  dihydrochloride  of  terebene  is 
boiled  with  water,  alcohol,  or  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  colorless,  strongly 
refmcting  oil.  optically  inactive,  and  boiling  with  partial  decomposition 
at  168°  C.  (8:^°  F  ). 

The  hydrocarbon,  C,oH,^  (decone  or  terebenthene),  acts  as  a  quadrivalent 
radioil,  capable  of  uniting  with  four  monud  atoms,  and  therefore  with  two 
molecules  of  the  acids  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI,  thereby  producing  the  dihydro- 
chlorides  above  mentioned;  but,  like  other  tetrad  radicals,  it  can  also  take 
up  oniy  two  monad  atoms,  producing  the  monohydrochloride,  &c.  The 
same  tetrad  radical,  by  doubling  itself,  loses  two  units  of  equivalence, — just 
as  two  atoms  of  carbon  when  united  are  satisfied  by  six,  and  not  by  eight 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  the  hydrocarbon,  Cj^H,^  which  is  sexvalent, 
and  can  therefore  form  such  compounds  as  GjqH„  .  8HCI.  Further,  this 
same  hexad  radical  might  fcrm  non-saturated  compounds  containing  only 
four  or  two  monad  atoms ;  in  reality,  however,  only  those  containing  two 
monad  atoms  are  known,  such  as  Cj^Hjj.  HCl. 

If  in  the  several  hydrochlorides  each  atom  of  chlorine  be  replaced  by 
hydroxyl,  HO,  we  obtain  the  formulae  of  the  several  hydrates  of  turpentine 
oil ;  the  hydrate  corresponding  to  the  hydroohlorate,  CigHf,  HCl,  has  not, 
however,  been  prepared. 
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YoLATiLK  Oils  isomeric  with  Turpkntink  Oil. — The  following  yolaHlo 
or  essential  oils  obtained  from  plants  exhibit,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
composition  CioH,^. 

Terpenes  from  Aurantiaceoiu  plantg. — These  terpenes  are  distinguished  by 
their  fragrant  odor.  Lemon  oil,  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  CU- 
rus  limonum,  by  pressure,  or  by  distillation  with  water,  consists  mainly  of 
citrene,  CioH,q,  a  hydrocarbon  closely  resembling  terebenthene,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-85  at  15°,  boiling  at  167°  or  168°,  turning  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  With  water  it  forms  a  crystallized  hydrate 
resembling  terpin ;  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  dihydrochloride,  CiqH,^  .  2HCI, 
existing  in  a  solid  and  a  liquid  modification,  and  a  monohydrochloride, 
C,oH,f .  HCl,  apparently  susceptible  of  similar  modifications. 

Similar  oils  are  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  (Citrut  auran- 
Hum),  the  bergamot  (C,  berganUa),  the  bigarade  or  bitter  orange  (C.  bigara- 
dia),  the  lime  (C.  limetta),  the  sweet  lemon  (C.  lumia)^  and  the  citron  (C. 
mecUea).  Oil  of  neroli,  oDtained  by  distilling  orange- flowers  with  water,  is 
probably  also  a  terpene  when  pure. 

Terpenes  from  other  eources. — The  volatile  oils  of  athamanta,  beech,  borneo 
(from  Dryabalanops  camphora),  ca<¥utcbouc,  caraway,  camomile,  coriander, 
elemi,  gomart,  hop,  juniper,  impcratoria,  laurel,  parsley,  pepper,  savin, 
thyme,  valerian,  and  others,  also  the  neutral  oils  of  wintergreen  (Gaul- 
theria  procumbenx),  and  cloves,  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Tne  oils 
of  copaiba  and  cubebs  are  probably  polymeric  with  it,  their  molecules  con- 
taining C^Hgy 

Ctioutehouc,  or  India-rubber ,  the  thickened  milky  juice  of  several  species 
of  Fieue,  Euphorbia,  and  other  trees  growing  in  tropical  countries,  is  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  turpen- 
tine oil.  When  pure  it  is  nearly  white,  the  dark  color  of  commercial 
caoutchouc  being  due  to  the  effects  of  smoke  and  other  impurities.  It  is 
softened  but  not  dissolved  by  boiling  water;  it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
In  pure  ether,  rectified  petroleum,  and  coal-tar  oil,  it  dissolves,  and  is  left 
unchanged  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  Oil  of  turpentine  also  dis- 
solves it,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive  mass,  which  dries  very  imperfectly. 
At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  caoutchouc 
melts,  but  never  afterwards  returns  to  its  former  elastic  state.  Few  chemi- 
cal agent« -affect  this  substance;  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions, for  connecting  apparatus,  gLO.  By  destructive  distillation  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  a  thin,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  of  naphtha-like  ^dor,  called 
eaoutchoucin,  which  dissolves  caoutchouc  with  facility.  This  oil.  according 
to  Mr.  Greville  Williams,  is  composed  of  two  polymeric  hydrocarbons: 
caoutchin,  C,oH.-.  boiling  at  171°  C.  (340°  F.),  and  isoprene,  C.Hg.  boiling  at 
87°  C   (99°  F.}. 

Caoutchouc  combines  with  variable  proportions  of  sulphur.  The  mix- 
tures thus  obtained  are  called  vulcanized  India-rubber;  they  are  more  per- 
manently elastic  than  pure  caoutchouc. 

Vulcanite,  or  Ebonite,  is  caoutchouc  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur, 
and  hardened  by  pressure  and  heating.  It  is  very  hard,  takes,  a  high 
polish,  and  is  used  for  making  combs,  knife-handles,  buttons,  &c.  It  is 
also  especially  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  electricity  which  it 
evolves  when  rubbed ;  hence  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  the  plates 
of  electrical  machines. 

Outta-pereha,  the  hardened  milky  juice  of  Itonandra  gutta,  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Malacca  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  similar  in  composition  to  caoutchouc,  and  resembles  it  in  many  of  its 
properties,  but  is  harden  and  less  elastic.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in,  and  im- 
pervious to,  water,  and  being  also  an  excellent  electric  insulator,  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  casing  for  submarine  telegraph  wires.     By  dry  distillation 
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it  yields  isoprene,  caouichin,  and  a  heavy  oil  called  heveene,  probably  poly* 
meric  with  these  bodies. 

YoLATiLK  OR  Essential  Oils  in  obnsral. — The  volatile  oils  obtained 
from  plants  mostly  consist  either  of  hydrocarbons  isomeric  or  polymeric 
with  turpentine  oil,  or  of  mixtures  of  those  hydrocarbons  with  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Thus  yalerian  oil  contains  yaleric  acid, 
CgHj^O,;  pelargonium  oil  contains  pelargonic  acid,  CgH,gO.;  rue  oil  con- 
tains capric  aldehyde,  C^H^O;  wintergreen  oil  contains  acid  methyl  sali- 
cate,  CgHgO,,  the  oxygenated  compound  being  associated  in  each  case  with 
a  terpene.  Some  consist  essentially  of  aldehydes :  thus  bitter  almond  oil 
consists  of  benxoic  aldehyde,  C^ H^O ;  the  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  con- 
tain oinnamic  aldehyde,  C^H^O ;  and  those  of  anise,  star-anise,  fennel,  and 
tarragon,  contain  anethol,  C|oU,fO.  Those  Tolatile  oils  which  exist  ready 
formed  in  living  plants  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  elements  besides  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Sulphur  is  found  only  in  certain  oils  result- 
ing from  a  kind  of  fermentation  process,  as  in  the  volatile  oils  of  mustard 
and  garlic;  nitrogen,  when  it  occurs,  must  be  regarded  as  an  impu- 
rity resulting  from  admixed  vegetable  tissue.  Volatile  oils  are  mostly 
procured  by  distilling  the  plant,  or  part  of  the  plant,  with  water; 
their  points  of  ebullition  almost  always  lie  above  that  of  water;  never- 
theless, at  100^  the  oils  emit  vapor  of  very  considerable  tension,  which 
is  carried  over  mechanically,  and  condensed  with  the  steam.  The  milky 
or  turbid  liquor  obtained  separates,  when  left  at  rest,  into  oil  and  water. 
Sometimes  the  oil  is  heavier  than  the  water,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom: 
sometimes  the  reverse  happens.  From  parts  of  plants  which  are  very  rich 
in  volatile  oil,  such  as  lemon  and  orange-peel,  the  oil  may  be  extracted  by 
pressure. 

A  few  volatile  oils  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals, —  oil  of  ants,  for 
example. 

Most  volatile  oils  are  colorless  when  pure ;  they  often,  however,  have  a 
yellow  color  arising  from  impurity ;  and  a  few,  the  oils  of  wormwood  and 
camomile,  for  example,  have  a  green  or  blue  color,  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  oily  compound  of  a  very  deep  blue  color,  called  eerulem.  They  have 
usually  a  powerful  odor,  and  a  pungent,  burning  taste.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  they  frequently  become  altered  by  slow  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
assume  the  character  of  resins.  They  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
fat^  oils,  such  as  linseed,  nut,  colza,  and  whale  oils,  and  dissolve 
freely  both  in  ether  and  alcohol :  from  the  latter  solvent  they  are 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  Volatile  oils  communicate  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper,  which  disappears  by  warming ;  by  this  character 
any  adulteration  with  fixed  oils  can  be  at  once  detected.  Many  volatile 
oils,  when  exposed  to  cold,  separate  into  a  solid  crystalline  compound 
called  a  camphor  or  ttearopiene,  and  a  liquid  oil,  which,  for  distinction,  is 
sometimes  called  an  dseoptene. 


Fifth  Series,  C.H^-0. —  Aromatic  Htdrooarbohb. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  present  peculiar  interest  on  account  of 
the  many  important  derivatives,  including  alcohols,  acids,  bases,  &c.,  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  whole  group  of  compounda  thus  formed  are 
usually  designated  as  aromatic  bodies,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  fra- 
grant odors  exhibited  by«8ome  of  them, —  benzoic  acid,  for  example. 
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The  known  hydrocarbons 

of  the  aromatic 

serieB  are : 

Benzene 

•        •        •        • 

•     ^e^a 

Toluene     . 

«        •        • 

C^Hg 

Xylene 

*        >         •         • 

•     r'tl" 

Cuiirene     . 

•         •        « 

•           CqH  12 

Cymene 

B                              •                             •                              • 

•       ^lO^U 

Amylxylene 

•                              •                              ■ 

CjjHjjj 

They  are  all  found  (except  the  last)  in  the  lighter  part  of  the  oil  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  may  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  fractional  distillation. 

These  hydrocarbons  might  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  correspond- 
ing paraffins  by  abstrnction  of  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  («.  ^.,  CjHg=:CjH,4 — 
Hg),  or  from  the  defines  by  abstraction  of  6  atoms  of  hydrogen,  &c. ;  and 
accordingly  they  might  be  expected  to  act  as  octovalent,  sexvalent,  quad- 
rivalent, or  bivalent  radicals ;  and,  in  fact,  cymene  can  combine  with  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  and  benzene  forms  definite  compoundH  with  6  atoms  of 
chlorin^  and  of  bromine.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons react  as  saturated  molecules,  like  the  paraffins,  yielding,  when  treated 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  nitric  acid,  not  additive  compounds,  but  substi- 
tution-products. 

Benzene  may  be  represented  as  a  saturated  molecule  by  the  following 
constitutional  formula,  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  are  united  together  by 
one  and  two  combining  units  alternately : 

H— C C— H 

H— C        C— H 

H— C=:C— H 

^  The  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  may  be  derived  from  it  by  suc- 
cessive addition  of  CH,,  or  by  substitution  of  methyl,  CHg,  for  hydrogen ; 
thus: 

C,Hg  =  CgHg(CHg)  Methyl-benzene, 

CgHjp  =  CgH4(CHj),  Dimethyl-benzene, 

CgH,,  =  CgHjiCHg),  Trimethyl-benzene, 

C,^H,4  =  CgH,(CHg)4  Tetramethyl-benzene. 

Further,  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  dimethyl-benzene  rosy  be  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  ethyl,  C^H.,  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen  in  benzene,  viz., 
ethyl-benzene.  Cgll5(C2H5):  in  like  manner,  methyl-ethyl-benzene,  CgH^ 
(CHj)(C2Hg),  and  propyl-it)enzene,  rgTlgfrgH^),  are  isomeric  with  trimethyl- 
benzene;  diethyl-benzene,  CgH^fC^lIj).^,  with  tetramethyl-benzene,  &c  ,  &c. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  manner,  a  large  number  of  isomeric  bodies 
may  exist  in  the  higher  terms  of  the  series. 

Beniene,  CgHg. — This  hydrocarbon  can  be  produced  synthetically  from  its 
elements  When  ethine,  C«H,,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  486),  may  be 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  somewhat  below  redness,  it  is  converted  into  several  polymeric 
modifications,  the  principal  of  which  is  triethine  or  benzene,  3CjH,^CgHg. 

Benzene  is  also  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  substances, 
and  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  more  volatile  portion  of 
coal-tar  oil,  from  which  it  is  now  almost  always  prepared.  To  obtain  it,  the 
oil  is  repeatedly  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  with  potash,  to  re- 
move the  alkaline  and  acid  products  likewise  existing  in  it;  and  the  re- 
maining neutral  oil  is  submitted  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  por* 
42 
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tion  which  goes  over  between  SO**  and  90^  0.  (176<^-194^  F.^  being  collected 
apart.  On  cooling  this  distillate  to  — 12^  C.  (10®  F.),  the  oenzene  crystal- 
lizes out,  and  may  be  purified  from  adhering  liquid  substances  by  pressure. 
It  is  now  prepared  in  immense  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline ; 
but  the  commercial  product  is  always  impure,  containing  also  the  higher 
members  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Pure  benzene  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with  lime : 

C^HeO,    +     CaO    =    CO,Ca    +    C^E^ 
Benzoic  Lime.  Calcium      Benzene, 

acid.  carbonate. 

Benzene  is  identical  with  the  so-called  biearburet  of  kjfdrogtn^  discoYered 
many  years  ago  by  Faraday  in  the  liquid  condensed  during  the  compression 
of  oil-gas  (p.  172). 

Pure  benzene  is  a  thin,  limpid,  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
having  a  peculiar  ethereal  odor.  It  has  a  density  of  0*886  at  15 '5®  C. 
(60°  F  ),  boils  at  82°  C.  (180«>  F.),  and  soUdifies  at  ««  C.  (37<»  F.)  to  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  dissolves  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  a  large 
number  of  organic  substances,  fats  and  resins,  for  exnmple,  which  are  in- 
soluble, or  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  hence  its  use  in 
many  chemical  preparations,  and  for  removing  grease-spots  from  articles 
of  dress. 

Benzene,  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated 
to  bright  redness,  is  partly  resolved  into  hydrogen  gas,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  ethiue,  and  the  following  liquid  products:  (1)  diphenyl,  C^Hjq 
=  2C«H^ — H,;  (2)  chryaene,  CjgH,,  =  80,11^ — H^;  (8)  bemerytkrene,  a  solid, 
resinous,  orange-colored  body  of  unknown  composition,  which  distils  over 
in  yellow  vapors  at  a  dull  red  heat;  (4)  bitumene,  a  blackish  liquid,  which 
remains  in  the  retort  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling.* 

SuasTiTUTiON-PRODUCTS  OF  Benzene  —  Chlorine  and  bromine  act  readily 
on  benzene,  forming  substitution-products,  in  which  the  hydrogen-atoms 
are  successively  replaced  by  the  halogen  element ;  .thus  with  chlorine  the 
compounds 

C^HjCl,        C^H^Cly        CeHjCl,,        C,H,C1,,        C^HClg,        C,a, 

are  obtained.  The  formation  of  the  more  highly  chlorinated  products  is 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  iodine  or  of  ant  mony  pentacbloride. 

Monochlorobemau,  C^ H5CI,  which  may  aI>o  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  phenol,  C^ H5(OH), — and  is  hence  regarded  as 
a  chloride  of  the  univalent  radical  ;>A«n///,  C^H^, — is  a  colorless  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  boiling  at  about  I3t)°.  When  treated  with  nascent  hy- 
drogen (evolved  from  water  by  sodium  or  sodium  amalgam)  it  is  reconverted 
into  benzene.  Dichlorobenzenej  CjHgCL,  is  a  crystalline  solid:  trieh/oro- 
benzene  is  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  0°.  The  more  highly  chlori- 
nated benzenes  are  crystalline  solids. 

Monobromobenzene,  C^H^Br,  is  a  liquid;  the  compounds  C^H^Br,,  and 
CfHgBr,,  are  solid ;   similarly  with  the  iodobenzenet. 

These  haloid  derivatives  of  benzene  are  comparatively  stable  compounds, 
which  do  not  give  off  their  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  in  exchange  for  hy- 
droxyl  or  other  radicals  so  easily  as  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the 
paraffins  (p  478) ;  thus  monochlorobenzene  or  phenyl  chloride.  C^HgCI.  is  not 
converted  into  hydroxyl-benzene  or  phenyl  alcohol,  CjH5(0H),  by  treat- 
ment with  water  or  alkalies. 

•  Berthdol,  BuIIeUn  de  la  8ocl«t6  Cbimlqne  de  Paris,  [2]  vi.  pp.  272,  279. 
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yitrobemmet. — Benxene  disBoWes  readily  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  on 
adding  water  to  the  solution,  nitrobementf  ^s^sC^^i)*  separates  out: 

^       C,H,    -f     NO,(OH)    =    OH,    +     CeHaNOy 

It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almonds,  and  hence  used  in 
perfumery;  it  is  known  commercially  by  the  incorrect  name  of  artificial  oil 
of  almonds.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  amidobenzene  or  ani- 
line, CfHj(N,H),  which  will  be  described  among  organic  bases. 

DinUrobenzene,  C,H^N,04,  or  C  6^4(^0,),,  produced  by  warming  benzene 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  is  a  white  substance,  crystal- 
lizing in  needles;  by  reducing  agents  it  is  couYerted  into  diamido-benzene 
or  phenylene-diamine,  CfH4(NH,),. 

Additive-compodnds  of  Benzene.  —  Benzene,  although,  as  already  ob« 
served,  it  mostly  reacts  as  a  saturated  molecule  —  exhibiting  indeed  in  its 
chemical  relatioas  a  rery  close  resemblance  to  the  paraffins  —  can  never- 
theless, under  certain  circumstances,  take  up  6  atoms,  or  8  molecules,  of 
chlorine  or  bromine,  forming  the  compounds  C^ H^Clf,  and  C^ H«Br,  These 
are  crystalline  bodies,  obtained  by  exposing  benzene  to  sunshine  in  contact 
with  chlorine  or  bromine;  the  former  also  by  mixing  the  vapor  of  boiling 
benzene  with  chlorine.  Benzene  hexchloride  melts  at  132°  C.  (27C  F.), 
and  boils  at  288°  C.  (550°  F.;,  being  partly  resolved  at  the  same  time  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  triohlorobenzene,  CfH^Clf  =  8HCI  -f  C^HgCl,.  The 
same  decomposition  is  quickly  produced  by  heating  the  compound  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Benzene  hexbromide  exhibits  a  similar  re- 
action. 

Benzene  is  also  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  three  molecules  of  hypo' 
eklorout  add,  forming  the  compound  C^ UgClgO,,  or  Cf H^ .  8010H,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  thin  colorless  plates  melting  at  about  10°,  and  is  converted  by 
alkalies  into  a  saccharine  compound  called  phenotCf  C^Hj^O^,  isomeric  with 
glucose  or  grape-sugar : 

C,H,Clj,0,    +    80HK    ==    8KC1    +     CeH„0,. 

Toluene,  O^H^  or  Methyl  beniene,  C^H^{Cli^).  —  This  hydrocarbon,  which 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  uf  methyl  with  the  univalent  radical, 
phenyl,  i. «.,  as  phenyl-methyl,  C^H^ .  CHg,  is  produced :  Synthetically  (I )  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  (phenyl  bromide),  and 
methyl  iodide : 

C^HjBr  +  CH,T  4-  Na,  =  NaBr  +  Nal  +  CeHj.CH,. 

(2)  By  the  mutual  action  of  benzene  (phenyl  hydride),  and  methane 
(methyl  hydride),  in  the  nascent  state,  as  when  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
sodium  acetate  and  1  part  of  sodium  benzoate  is  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion: 

CjH^>    +     CH4    =    C7H3    -}-     H,. 

It  is  also  produced  by  distilling  toluic  acid,  CgHjoOp  with  lime,  which 
abstracts  carbon  dioxide : 

CgHioO,    =    CO,    +    C^Hj. 

It  occurs,  together  with  benzene  and  the  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series, 
in  light  coal-tar  oil,  and  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  tolu 
balsam,  dragon's-blood,  and  other  vegetable  substances;  and,  together  with 
many  other  hydrocarbons,  in  Rangoon  tar  or  Burmese  naphtha. 

Toluene  is  a  limpid  liquid,  smelling  like  benzene,  and  having  a  density 
of  0-881  at  6°C.  (41°  P.).  It  boils  at  111°  C.  (282°  F.),  and  does  not  solid- 
ify at  — 20°  C.  ( — 4°  P.).  In  respect  of  solubility  and  solvent  power,  it 
is  very  much  like  benzene,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  alcohoL 
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When  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  it  yields  bensoio  acid,  C^H^O,,  or  de- 
rivatives thereof;  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
benzoic  acid ;  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  nitroben- 
zoic  acid.  % 

Toluene  vapor  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  is  partly  resolved 
into  hydrogen  gas  (with  small  quantities  of  methane  and  ethine),  and  the 
following  liquid  products:  (1)  Benzene  and  naphthalene  in  considerable 
quantities.  (2)  A  crystallizable  hydrocarbon  volatilizing  at  280''  C.  (586° 
F.),  and  probably  consisting  of  dibenzyl,  C^4U^^.  (3)  A  liquid  isomeric 
with  the  last.  (4)  A  mixture,  distilling  above  3(j0°,  of  anthracene  with  an 
oily  liquid.  (6)  Chrysene  and  the  last  decomposition-products  of  benzene. 
The  formation  of  benzene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  and  dibenzyl  is  repre 
sented  by  the  equations: 

2C^Hj  r=  CyP^^  -|-  H,;        20^118  =  C^H,^  -|-  SH^ 
Toluene.  DibenzyL  Toluene.  Anthracene. 

4C7H8      =       3C,H,      -I-       CjoHg      +      SHjj. 
Toluene.  Benzene.  Naphtha- 

lene. 

SuBSTiTUTioN-PBODUCTS  OF  ToLUKNB.  —  The  formula  of  toluene,  C^Hj . 
CH,,  indicates  the  existence  of  two  series  of  substitution-products,  accord- 
ing as  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  other  radicals  takes  place  in 
the  phenyl  atom  or  benzene  residue,  or  in  the  methyl  atom ;  thus : 

CjH^Cl.  CH,  is  isomeric  with  CgH,.  CH^Cl 

Monochlorotoluene.  Benzyl  chloride. 

CeHj;OH).CH,  «  CeH5.CH2(OH) 

Cresol.  Benzyl  alcohol. 


CeH,(NH).CH, 

Toluicfine. 


{{ 


CjUj .  CH,(NH,) 
Benzylamine. 


These  isomeric  derivatives  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  their 
properties.  Those  on  the  left-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of 
hydrogen  in  the  benzene  residue,  are  comparatively  stable  and  indifferent 
compounds,  like  those  derived  in  like  manner  from  benzene  itself;  whereas 
those  on  the  right-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  in 
the  methyl  atom,  are  more  active  bodies,  easily  exchanging  their  chlorine, 
hydroxyl,  &c.,  for  other  radicals  by  double  decomposition,  like  the  corre- 
sponding derivatives  of  the  paraffins  (p.  552).  Thus  benzyl  alcohol  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  benzyl  chloride  (just  as  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol 
similarly  treated  yields  ethyl  chloride) ;  and  this  compound  heated  with 
ammonia  yields  benzylamine;  the  chloride  is  also  easily  converted  into  the 
acetate,  cyanide,  &c.,  by  treatment  with  the  corresponding  potassium  salts. 
In  short,  these  last-mentioned  toluene  derivatives  exhibit  reactions  exactly 
like  those  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  methyl  and  ethyl  series, 
and  may  in  like  manner  be  supposed  to  contain  an  alcohol-radical,  C.Hp 
called  benzyl^  or  tolyly  e.ff.,  benzyl  chloride  =  C^H^ .  CI ;  benzyl  alcoiiol, 
C^H^.  OH  ;* benzylamine  =  C^H^ .  NH^  &c. 

Chlorotoluenes. — ^The  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  substitution-products,  differing  in  constitution  according  as  the  reaction 
takes  place  at  high  or  at  low  temperatures.  Compounds  isomeric  with 
these  are  also  obtained  from  benzyl  alcohol.  Of  the  two  monochlorinated 
compounds  whose  existence  is  indicated  by  theory,  viz.,  monochlorotoluene 
and  benzyl  chloride,  the  first  is  produced  at  low,  the  second  at  compara- 
tively high  temperatures,  as  when  toluene  is  distilled  in  a  curr/int  of  chlor- 
ine gas,  keeping  the  temperature  between  110''  and  HO"*  C.  (280^-284°  F.) 
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Chlorotoluene  boils  at  157<'-158<>  C.  (814<>-816<>  F.);   benzyl  chloride  at 
176^.     The  former  treated  with  Hodium  yields  toluene. 
Of  the  dlchloi'inated  derlTaiives  of  toluene,  three  isomers  may  exist,  m.: 

CeHjCl, .  CH,  CeH^Cl .  C,HC1  CeH, .  CHCl, 

DichlorO'  Chlorobenzyl  Chlorobenzol 

toluene.  chloride.  (so  called). 

The  first  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained,  at  least  in  the  pure  state. 
The  second  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzyl  chloride,  or  on 
monochlorotoUiene ;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  somewhat  below  2U0°0.  (892°  F.). 
When  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  easily  gives  up  half  its  chlorine  (that 
contained  in  the  methyl  atom,)  but  the  other  half  is  more  obstinately  re- 
tained. ChlorobcTizolf  or  dicMorometky I- benzene,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  aldehyde  or  bitter  almond  oil 
(€f  HfO).  It  is  a  colorless  strongly  refracting  oil,  which  boils  at  20ii°  C. 
(403«  F.),  and  when  heated  to  120^-130**  C  (248°-26ti«  F.)  with  water  or 
aqueous  potash,  easily  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  chlorine  in  exchange  for 
oxygen,  reproducing  benzoic  aldehyde: 

C^H^.CHCl,    +    OH,    =    2HC1    +    C^IIj.COH 
Chlorobenzol.  Benzoic 

aldehyde. 

The  more  highly  chlorinated  toluenes,  C^  H5CI,  and  C7H4CI4,  admit  of  a 
still  greater  number  of  isomeric  modifications ;  but  we  cannot  here  describe 
them  in  detail. 

The  bromotofuenet  are  analogous  in  composition  and  mode  of  formation  to 
the  chlorotoluenes,  and  exhibit  corresponding  isomeric  modifications. 

Nitrotoluenea. — Monomtrotoluene,  C^M^C^O^^  is  formed  by  treating  toluene 
in  the  cold  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  separates  on  addition  of  water  as  a 
red  liquid;  but  on  redistilling  this  liquid,  collecting  the  portion  which 
passes  over  below  240''  C.  (4B4''  F.),  and  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  white  shining  crystals,  which  melt  at  54°  C.  (129°  F.),  and  distil 
without  decomposition  at  238°  C.  (460°  F.).  By  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  it  is  converted  into  amichtolueney  or  toluidine,  CfH^lNH,).  Dinitra- 
toluene^  ^i^^i^O^)^  and  Trinitrotoluene,  C^H5(N0,),,  are  crystalline  bodies 
obtained  by  treating  toluene  with  hot  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  former  is 
converted  by  ammonium  sulphide  into  nitrololuidinet  C,Hf(NO,)(NH,). 

Xylene,  CgHjo.  or  Dimethyl -beniene,  C^H^fCH,),,  or  Methyltolaene,  C^H^ 
(Oil,).  This  body  is  produced  syntheiically  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  bromotoluene  and  methyl  iodide : 

C,H,Br .  CH,  -f  CH,I  4-  Na,  =  NaBr  +  NaT  +  C.H^fCH,),. 

It  is  contained  in  light  coal-naphtha,  and  may  be  prepared  by  subjecting 
the  least  volatile  portion  of  that  which  has  been  distilled  off  in  benzene 
manufactories  to  fractional  distillation,  to  separate  the  portion  which  boils 
at  about  141°  C.  (286°  F.);  this  portion  is  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol 
containing  a  little  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  xvlene  as 
xylene-sulphuric  acid,  CgH-pSO,:  this  compound  is  decomposed  by  dry  dis- 
tillation ;  and  the  xylene  which  passes  over  is  purified  by  washing,  drying, 
and  distillation. 

Xylene  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-86  at  19°  C.  (66°  F.), 
and  boiling  at  189°  C.  (282°  F.).  When  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  a  xixture  of  several  hydrocar- 
bons, among  which  are  benzene,  toluene,  styrolene,  CgHg,  naphthalene, 
anthracene,  and  its  higher  homolngues.  The  formation  of  some  of  these 
products  is  fepresent^  by  the  following  equations: 
42* 
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^8^10  —  ^a  =  ^9^8 

Xyleue.  Styrolene. 

8CjH,0        —        3H,        =        2C7HB        4"        ^10^8 
Xylene.  Toluene.  Styrolene. 

2C7Hg        —        8Hj        =        0|4H,o 
Toluene.  Anthracene. 

Xylene  oxidized  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  ehromaU 
is  converted  into  terephthalic  acid,  C^Vifi^;  dilute  nitric  acid  conyerts  it 
into  the  intermediate  product,  toluic  acid,  OgHgO, : 


CsHio 

+ 

Oi 

OH, 

+ 

C,H,0, 

C,««, 

+ 

0, 

•  a^^ 

20U, 

+ 

CgH^O^. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  xylene  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  toluene, 
forming  substitution  derivatives,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  larger  number 
of  isumeric  modifications  than  those  of  toluene,  inasmuch  as  xylene  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  methyl,  whereas  toluene  contains  only  one;  but  they 
have  not  been  very  minutely  examined. 

There  are  three  nitroxylmes,  containing  respectively  C8nj(N0,),  CjHj 
(NO,)-,  and  CgU^(N0,),.  The  firsi  and  second  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  xylene.  Mononitroxylene  is  a  heavy  oil,  con- 
verted by  reducing  agents  into  xylidine,  C.Hf(NH2) ;  dtnitroxylem  is  a  solid, 
which  sepai-ates  from  dilute  alcohol  in  shining  crystals,  melting  at  93^. 
Triniiroxylene,  formed  by  treating  xylene  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  is  a  crystalline  body,  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  dini- 
troxylidine,  C8H(N0,),(NH,). 

Ethyl-bensene,  Q^ViJ^QJi^^),  isomeric  with  xylene,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromo-benzene  and  ethyl  bromide. 
It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  very  much  like  toluene,  and  boiling  at  IBS® 
C.  (271®  F.).  By  oxidation  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  benzoic  acid.  It  is  slowly  attacked  by  bromine,  forming  monobromt- 
eihylbfnzene,  CoH,Br(C,H5),  which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  200«  C.  (392«  F.); 
whereas  monobromo-xylene  boils  at  about  203°  C  (897«  F.).  Heated  with 
bromine  to  100*»,  it  yields  more  highly  brominated  compounds,  which  are 
also  liquid.  There  are  three  nitro-ethyl  benzenes,  which  are  all  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Isomeric  Hydrocftrboni,  C,H„.  — This  formula  includes  the  three  follow- 
ing isomeric  bodies : 

C,H,(CH,),  C,H,{CA,HC,H,)  C,H.(C,H,) 

Trimethyl-beiizene.        Methyl-ethyl-beuiene.       Propyl-beniene. 

The  first  two  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Trimbihtl-bbkzmk.  C,H,(CH,),.  also  called  Coal-tar  Cumme,  and  Piotdo- 
eumen*.— This  hydrocarbon  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  miK- 
ture  of  monobromoxylene  and  methyl-iodide ; 

C,H,Br(CH,),  +  CH,I  +  Na,  =  NaBr  +  Nal  +  C,H,(CH,V 

From  coal-tar  oil  it  is  obtained  by  heating  the  portion  which  passes  over 
in  fractional  distillation  near  its  boilinR-point.  with  strong  ""Ip''"""  "'d, 
decomposing  the  resulting  cumene-sulphuric  acid  by  distillation  and  sub- 
iecting  the  product  to  fractional  distillation.  J'^boils  a  ICe"  C.  <^^1  J.). 
The  same  hydrocarbon  exists  in  Burmese  naphtha      With  J'"™"' '' ^'flf* 

monobromotrimethylbeniene,  f^.H|.B^riI±  f  y"'*J'"!?K  T»!^  1™ 
Urge  whiU  lamin*.  melting  at  JS"  C.  (163«>  F.).     The  dibrorthnated  com- 
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pound  appean  to  be  liquid.    No  nitro-deriYaiiyeB  of  pseado-oumene  have 
yet  been  obtained. 

Methyl-bthtl-benzbice,  or  Ethtl-tolitenb,  CjH4(CH3)(C,H5),  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromotoluene  and  ethyl 
bromide.  It  boils  at  159°  C.  (818°  F.),  and  when  oxidized  with  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  terephthalic  acid. 

pROPYL-BBNZENB,  or  CuMEKB,  CfHg(C,H7).  —  TMs  hydrooarbou  is  related 
to  cuminic  acid,  C^oRifi^^  in  the  same  manner  as  benzene  to  benzoic  acid, 
and  is  produced  by  distilling  cuminic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta: 

CioHjjO,    =    CO,    -f-     C,H|r 

It  is  also  produced  from  phorone  (Cmtlj^O)  by  the  dehydrating  action  of 
phosphoric  oxide : 

C|qH|^0    —    OH,    =    Cgll),. 

Gumene  boils  at  152°-! 53°  C.  (305°-7°  F.).  By  treatment  with  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
it  yields  benzoic  acid.  When  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  conyerted  into 
nitro*benzoic  acid.  With  chlorine  it  yields,  according  to  Fittig,*  a  viscid,  non- 
distillable  oil,  probably  consisting  of  CfH|,Clf.  Cumene  dissolves  m  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  nitrocumene, 
C,II||(NO,),  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  by  reduction  yields  amidocumene  or 
oumidine,  C,H„(NH,). 

Mbsitylbnb.  —  This  compound,  likewise  isomeric  with  cumene,  is  pro- 
duced in  small  quantity  by  distilling  acetone  made  up  into  a  paste  with 
sand,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation,  finally  over  sodium.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  1 68°  C.  ( 825°  F. ), 
and  when  oxidized  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  yields  acetic 
acid,  but  no  benzoic  acid.  Hence  it  appears  to  have  a  constitution  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Treated  with  cold  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  not  in  excess,  it  yields  liquid  nitromesitylene,  C9l[,j(N02) ; 
when  dropped  into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid  it  forms  crystalllzable  dini- 
tromesitylene,  C9H,q(N02),  ;  and  when  treated  in  like  manner  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  of  vitriol  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  trinitro- 
mesitylene,  CgHg(N02),.  These  three  nitro-compounds,  subjected  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  yield  the  three  amido-compounds,  amido-mesi- 
tylene.  or  mesidine,  ('jH„(NHj),  nitromesidine,  CjH,q(N0j)(NH3),  and  dini- 
tromesidine,  CjH,(N03)2(NHj). 

Iiomerio  Hydrboarboni,  CioH,^.  —  Theory^indicates  the  existence  of  five 
bodies  of  this  group,  viz.,  tetramethyl-benzene,  dimethyl-ethyl-benzene, 
diethyl-benzene,  methyl-propyl-benzene,  and  quartyl-benzene.  Of  these 
the  second  only  has  been  prepared  synthetically.  Teiramethyl-benzene 
probably  occurs  amongst  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal;  but  it  has  not  been  isolated.  Cyraene,  a  hydrocarbon  existing  in 
various  essential  oils,  is  probably  methyl-propyl-benzene. 

DiMETHYL-ETHYL-BKNZE^fB,  or  Ethyl-xylenb,  C,H3(CHj),(C3H5),  is  pre- 
pared by  treating  a  mixture  of  monobromoxylene  and  ethyl-bromide  with 
sodium.  It  boils  at  188°-184°  C.  (861°-368°  F.).  With  bromiru  it  forms 
heavy  oily  compounds,  and  with  a  large  excess  of  bromine  a  crystalline 
compound  By  prolonged  warming  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  it  yields  a  crystalline  trinitro-derivative,  melting  at  119° 
C.  (246°  F.). 

Cymekb.  —  This  name  is  applied  to  two  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  Cj^H,^, 
agreeing  in  composition,  but  differing  in  some  of  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties. 

*  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cxil.  314. 
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a.  Oymene. — This  hydrocarbon  exisis,  together  with  onminio  aldehyde^  in 
the  essential  oil  of  Roman  cumin  [Chtmrnum  cymmum),  and  may  be  obtained 
\y  distilling  that  oil  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  cuminic  aldehyde 
being  converted  into  cymene,  and  the  cymene  which  exists  ready-formed  in 
the  oil  passing  over  at  the  same  time : 

8C,oH„0      +      K,0      =      2C,oH„KO,      +      C^^^ 
Cumiuic  Potassium  Potassium  Cymene. 

aldehyde.  oxide.  ouminate. 

a  cymene  is  a  colorless*  strongly  refracting  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*86  at  14°  C. 
(570  F.),  boiling  at  175<»-178*'  C.  (347®-852o  F. ).  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  toluic  acid,  Q^]i^{COJA) ;  with  stronger 
nitric  acid  it  yields  nitrotoluic  acid:  and  by  boiling  with  potassium  chro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  terephtbalic  acid,  CgH,o04— CfH4(C0,)H^ 
According  to  Sieveking,  it  unites  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  the 
liquid  compounds  C,oH,4Cl,  and  CioHi^Bri;  according  to  Fittig  and  Ferber, 
it  forms  only  substitution-products.  —  Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  liquid  nitrocymene,  C,0H,9(NOs),  which  is  converted  by  reducing  agenta 
into  cymidine,  C,oH,3(NH,).  By  prolonged  heating  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  dinitrocymene,  C|9Hi,(N0g),,  which 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  needles  or  laminre,  melting  at  69*5°  C. 
(157°  F.);  by  still  further  treatment  (for  several  days)  with  the  mixed 
acids,  it  appears  to  yield  crystalline  trinitrocymene,  melting  at  107°  C. 

0,  Cymene  is  obtained  by  heating  camphor  in  a  retort  with  zinc  chloride : 

^lo^ie    —    OH,    =    CioH,4 
Camphor.  Cymene. 

The  product  is  purified  from  lighter  hydrocarbons  by  fractional  distillation. 
0  cymene  boils  at  177°-179°  C.  (851°-850°  F.).  It  does  not  yield  tereph- 
thalic  acid  by  oxidation.  With  bromine  it  easily  forms  the  crystalline  com- 
pound C,0H,,Br^  Nitric  ^cid  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
a  cymene ;  but  (S  dinitrocymene  crystallizes  in  thin  plates  melting  at  90°. 
and  is  easily  converted  into  $  trinitrocymene,  which  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  short  thin  prisms  melting  at  112-5°  C.  (284°  F.). 

Amyl-bensene,  C,|H„=CeH5(C5H„).--This,  which  is  the  only  known 
aromatic  hj^drocarbon  containing  11  carbon  atoms,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  arayl  bromide  diluted 
with  benzene.*  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-86  at  12°  C.  (54°  F.),  and  boils 
at  195°  C.  (888°  F.).  With  chlorine  it  yields  viscid  products;  with  nitric 
acid  in  the  cold  a  liquid,  non-distillable  mononitro-derivate ;  at  higher 
temperatures,  dinitro-amyl-benzene. 


81XTH  Series,  C.H, 


Sa-8* 


The  only  known  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  phenyUne,  ^6^4*  "^^ 
cinnameney  or  styrolene^  CgH^,  with  its  isomer,  metacinnamene. 

Of  phenyUne  very  little  is  known.  A  liquid  having  the  composition 
CeH4,  and  boiling  at  91°  C  (196°  F.),  was  found  by  Church  f  among  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  monochloro-benzene  by  sodium  amalgam. 
It  is  probably  also  formed,  together  with  benzene,  when  diphenyl,  Cj^Huj, 

♦  Piih'g  find  TriOfvn,  Ann.  Cli.  rhnrm.  cxxxl.  318. 
t  Journal  of  tfao  Chemical  Society,  xvi.  76. 
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is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  bat  is  subseqaently  oonyerted  into  the 
polymeric  body,  cbryscne:* 

C„H,o    =    C,H,    +     C,R^;     and    3C,H,    =    C„H„ 
Diphenyl.     Benzene.     Phenylene.      Phenylene.    Chrysene. 

Cinnamene,  or  Styrolene,  C^H,,  is  produced  —  1.  Synthetically:  a.  By 
pa!<8iDg  a  mixture  of  benzene-vapor  and  ethine^  or  ethene,  through  a  red- 
Lot  tube : 

Benzene.      Ethine.        Cinna-       Benzene.      Ethene.       Cinna- 
mene. mene. 

The  second  method  yields  it  in  larger  quantity  than  the  first. 
&.  In  like  manner,  together  with  benzene,  from  diphenyl  and  ethene : 

^12^  10       +       ^2^4      =      ^8^8      +       Q^V 

2.  In  the  decomposition  of  xylene  which  tnkes  place  when  the  vapor  of 
that  compound  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube:  C^Um  =■  CgH,  -|-  H. 
(p  497). 

3.  By  distilling  cinnamic  acid  with  baryta,  wfiich  removes  carbon  dioxide : 

CjIIgOa    =    CO,    +    CjH,. 

4.  Cinnamene  is  contained  in  liquid  storax,  and  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tilling the  balsam  with  water  containing  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  to  retain 
cinnamic  acid. 

Cinnamene  is  a  very  mobile,  colorless  oil  of  specific  gravity  0-924.  It 
boils  at  146«  C.  {293«>  P.),  and  does  not  solidify  at  —20°  C.  (68°  F).  When 
heated  to  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  a  white, 
transparent,  highly  refractive,  solid  substance,  called  metaeinnamene  or 
metattyrolene.  This  substance,  when  heated  in  a  small  retort,  yields  a  dis- 
tillate of  pure  liquid  cinnamene.  f 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  vapor  and  ethene  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields  large  quantities  of  benzene  and  naphthalene.  The  first  is  pro- 
duced from  the  cinnamene  by  abstraction  of  C,H, ;  the  second  according 
to  the  equation^ 

CeHg        4-        CjH^        =        C,oHa        -f-        2H,. 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  and  benzene  vapors,  passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  yields  anthracene,  Ci^Uj^,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
other  products: 

C,H,        +        C,H,        =        C^H^        +        2H, 

Cinnamene  acts  with  chlorine  and  bromine  like  a  bivalent  radical,  form- 
ing the  compounds  CgHgCl,  and  CgHgBr,,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  give  up  HCl  and  HBr  (like  the  corresponding  ethene-compounds), 
leaving  chloro-cinnamene,  CgH^Cl,  and  bromo-cinnamene.  CgB^Br.  Accord- 
ing to  Laurent,  cinnamene  yields  with  chlorine  a  hexchloride  of  dichloro- 
cinnamene,  CgHgCl,.CIg;  if  this  be  correct,  cinnamene  must  be  regarded 
as  a  sexvalent  radical. — Metaeinnamene  is  also  acted  upon  by  bromine, 
but  with  considerable  difficulty.  —  Both  cinnamene  and   metaeinnamene 

♦  Bniheltf,  JahroBboricht  fIJr  Chrmic,  1R6«,  p,  .^44. 

t  It  wjis  formerly  Buppntim]  that  •innanicnc  propiired  from  cinnamic  acid  was  not  convorted 
by  boat  into  a  wilid  modification,  like  (»tyrol«no  from  storax :  henco  the  two  were  rcgNrded  as 
isom«r1c,  not  identical ;  hut  later  rettearchpfi  have  nhown  that  pure  cinnamene  fVom  cinnamio 
acid  |g  likewiae  convertiblo  into  ttoliti  metaeinnamene. 
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treated  with  faming  nitric  acid  yield  mononitrated  deriYatires,  C|H,(NO,): 
that  obtained  from  cinnamene  is  crystalline;  that  from  metacinnamene 
amorphous. 


Seventh  Series,  CnHj^-io* 

The  only  known  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  this  series  is  one  containing 
C^H^,  which  is  formed  by  dehydration  of  oholesterin,  C2gH4|0  (a  crystAl- 
line  compound  contained  in  bile  and  biliary  calculi).  It  has  been  but  little 
examined. 

Another  member  of  the  same  series,  C|oH,o,  might  perhaps  be  formed  by 
heating  bromocinnamene  with  sodium  ethylate  (CBHfBr4-C,H0NaO=:iNaBr 
+OH,-fC,oH».) 


Eighth  Series,  C.H,^,^ 

Of  this  series,  also,  only  one  member  is  known  with  certainty,  namely, 
naphthalene^  C^qH^,  produce^  in  the  distillation  of  coal.  According  to 
Chancel,  two  hydrocarbons,  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  this  body,  are 
formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate;  but  they  have  not  been 
much  studied. 

Naphthalene,  C,oHg.  —  This  hydrocarbon  is  produced,  as  already  ob- 
eeryed,  in  the  decomposition  of  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumene  at  a  red  heat; 
also  by  passing  vapor  of  benzene,  cinnamene,  chrysene,  or  anthracene 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  formed  in  large  quantities  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  coal-gas,  its  production  doubtless  arising  from  reac- 
tions similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  When  the  last  portion  of  the  volatile 
oily  product  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  is  collected 
apart  and  left  to  stand,  a  quantity  of  solid  crystalline  matter  separates, 
which  is  principally  naphthalene.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  pushing  the  distillation  until  the  contents  of  the  vessel  begin  to  char; 
the  naphthalene  then  condenses  in  the  solid  state,  but  dark-colored  and 
very  impure.  By  simple  sublimation,  once  or  twice  repeated,  it  is  obtained 
perfectly  white.  In  this  state  naphthalene  forms  large,  colorless,  trans- 
parent, brilliant,  crystalline  plates,  exhaling  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  narcissus.  Naphthalene  melts  at 
80°  C.  (176°  F.)  to  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling: 
it  boils  at  21*2°  C.  (414°  F.),  and  evolves  a  vnpor  whose  density  is  4-528. 
When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames  and  burns  with  a  red  and  very 
smoky  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  to  a  slight  degree 
at  the  boiling  temperature;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  easily;  a  hot 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  deposits  fine  iridescent  crystals  on  cooling. 

Naphthalene  dissolves  in  warm  strong  tulphuric  acidj  forming  two  crys- 
talline acids:  sulphonaphth'ilic  acid,  Cj^jIIgSO^,  and  disulphonaphthalio 
acid,  CjoHgS^Of,  both  of  which  form  soluble  barium  salts. 

Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  4  atoms  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  forming 
the  compounds  C^jH^Cl^  and  CjoH.Br^.  It  also  forms  a  great  number  of 
substitution-products  with  these  elements,  bromine  being  capable  of  replac- 
ing from  1  to  4,  and  chlorine  from  1  to  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  naphthalene*; 
there  are  also  several  derivatives  containing  both  bromine  and  chlorine, 
f-ff-t  (^io^t^^fiU'  Many  of  these  substitution-derivatives  are  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications  differing  from  one  another  in  their  physical  pro- 
perties. The  chloro-  and  bromo-naphthalenes  are  capable,  like  naphtha- 
lene itself,  of  uniting  with  4  atoms  of  bromine  or  chlorine,  and  with  2 
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molecules  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  such  compounds 
as  C,oH«Cl,.  CI4,  OwH^BrjCI,.  2HC1,  &c.* 

With  strong  nitnc  acid^  naphthalene  yields  the  three  substitution-products, 
C,pH,(NOL),  C|jH,(NO,)r  and  C,oHj(NO,)y  all  of  which  are  white  crystalline 
solids.  The  first  is  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  amidonaphthalene, 
naphthalidine,  or  naphthylamine,  C,oHf(NH,). 


Ninth  Sbribs,  C.H 


3i»-M* 


Two  members  of  this  series  are  known,  yiz.,  diphmyl,  C„H,o,  and  dibm' 
^yl^  ^uH^;  they  are  so  called  because  their  molecules  are  the  doubles  of 
the  hypothetical  monatomic  radicals,  phenyl,  C^Hg,  and  benzyl,  C,H,. 

Diphenyl,  C),!!,^,  is  produced:  (1)  as  already  obserred,  by  passing  ben- 
zene vapor  through  a  red-hot  tube:  2C^H0=C,,H|o-f-H,.  (2)  By  the  action 
of  sodium  on  phenyl  bromide  or  monobromobenzeoe : 

2CeH5Br    +    Na,    =    2NaBr    +    C„H,o. 

(8)  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
nitrate  of  diazobenzene:  f 

2CeH,N,      +      C,H-0      =      C,,H„      +      0,H,0      +      2N, 
Diazobenzene.         Alcohol.  Diphenyl.         Aldehyde. 


il 


Diphenyl  appears  also  to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  crude  anthracene 
p.  504),  and  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  that  substance,  at  about 
160°  C.  (600«  F.) 

Diphenyl  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  iridescent  nacreous  scales,  which 
melt  at  about  t>0°  C.  (140''  F.),  sublime  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  boil 
at  about  240®  C.  (464®  F. ).  It  is  converted  by  bromine  into  dibromodiphenyl, 
CisHgBr^  and  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  dinitro-diphenyl,  C,2Hg(N02),.  The 
latter  is  converted  by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  diamido-diphenyl  or  ben- 
zidine, CkHjINH,),,  a  crystalline  base,  which,  when  treated  with  nitrous 
acid,  yields  the  nitrate  of  tetrazodiphenyl  or  diazobenzidine : 

CijlI^Nj    +     2NH0,    =    C,,HeN^    iOK^ 
Diamido-  Nitrous  Tetrazo- 

diphenyl. acid.  diphenyl. 

Dibeniyl,  0,4}! ,4.  is  produced  by  heating  benzyl  chloride,  O^HfCl,  or  ben- 
zylidene  bromide,  C^H^Br,  (a  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
bromide  on  bitter-almond  oil),  with  sodium.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  nt  about  52®  C.  (126®  F.), 
and  distils  without  decomposition  at  284®  C.  (543®  F.).  When  treated  with 
bromine  and  water,  it  yields  the  substitution-products,  Cj^HijBr.  Cj^H^Br,, 
CuHiiBrj,  and  C|4HgBr«,  all  of  which  are  crystalline  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
except  the  first,  which  is  an  oil  solidifying  when  cooled  below  0®.  Dibenzyl 
also  unites  directly  with  bromine,  forming  the  crystalline  compound  Ci^HuBr,. 
Fuming  nitrie  acid  converts  it  into  dinitro-dibenzyl,  C,4H„(N0,)„  which 
crystallizes  in  needles,  and  is  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  the  corre- 
sponding amido-compound,  C|4H,j(NH,),. 

•  See  Watte'g  Dictionary  of  Ghemietry,  vol.  ir.  p.  0. 
t  QriMs,  Phil.  Trana.  1804,  part  iii.  p.  t1». 
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Tenth  Sbribb,  C.H,^,^. 

Of  this  series  only  one  member  has  hitherto  been  obtained,  riz.,  tfilbene^ 
^14^12'  whicK  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  heating  benzyl- 
idene  sulphide : 


Stilbene. 


+    C^H„3      + 
Thionessal. 


2CS,      +     3SH, 


Benzylidenfi 
sulphide. 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  melts 
above  ]00*»,  and  boils  at  292''  C.  (568''  F).  It  forms  substitution-products 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  and  unites  directly  with  chlorine, 
forming  the  compound  Ci4H,^Cl2. 


Elkvbkth  Series,  C.H,^^,,. 

AnthraeenCf  or  Paranaphthalene,  C,4H,o,  is  produced:  (1)  By  passing  a 
mixture  of  benzene  with  ethene  gas  or  cinnamene  vapor,  or  of  diphenyl  or 
chrysene  vapor  with  ethene  pas,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube ;  also  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  naphthalene  vapor  to  a  white  heat : 


2C«n.       -f      C,H4 
Benzene.  Eihene. 

Benzene.  Cinnamene. 

Diphenyl.  Ethene. 

Chrysene.  Ethene. 

Naphthalene.  Benzene 


8H, 
2H, 


Anthracene. 

+         ^14^10 

Anthracene. 
Anthracene. 


^74"  10 


■■    C,H,     + 

Benzene.     Anthracene. 

:      3H,     +     2CmH,^ 
Anthracene. 


Also  when  toluene,  xylene,  or  cumene  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(pp.  496,  497). 

Anthracene  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of*  coal,  bituminous  shale, 
and  wood,  and  is  contained  in  the  last  heavy  and  semifluid  portions  of  the 
tar,  at  first  together  with  naphthalene,  finally  with  chrysene.  A  com- 
mercial product  of  this  kind,  used  as  a  lubricatcr  for  machinery,  is  yellow, 
soft,  somewhat  like  palm-oil,  and  contains  anthracene,  together  with  several 
of  its  homologues  and  other  hydrocarbons.  To  obtain  pure  anthracene, 
the  crude  commercial  product  is  distilled  from  nn  iron  retort,  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  the  distillate  being  rejected,  and  the  intermediate  portion 
crystallised  either  from  alcohol  or  from  coal-oils  boiling  between  100°  and 
120*'  C.  (212»-248<>  F.). 

Anthracene  forms  small  colorless  micaceous  laminse,  of  sp.  gr.  1*147, 
melting  at  about  21 8«  C.  (4150  F.),  subliming  slowly  af  100*».  more  quickly 
at  a  stronger  heat,  and  boiling  between  220o  and  280°  C.  (428«-446o  p  j  xt 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  more  abundantly 
in  ether,  benzene,  and  volatile  oils,  especially  oil  of  turpentine.  It  forms 
substitution-products  with  bromine  and  chlorine.  Dibromanthracene  unites 
with  bromine,  forming  the  compound  Cj^HgBr, .  Br,,  and  chloranthracene 
forms  a  hydrochloride  containing  C^H^Cl .  HCl. 

Anthracene,  boiled  with  nitric  acid  for  some  days,  is  converted  into  oxari' 
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ihraeene,  C^^Yifi^,  or  €,41130 .  0,  and  if  fuming  nitric  acid  be  added  from 
'time  to  time,  dmitroxanthracenef  C|4Hf(N02)202,  is  obtained. 

Fyrene,  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  Laurent,  together  with  chrysene,  from 
the  least  ▼olatile  portion  of  coal-tar,  appears  to  be  identical  with  anthra- 
cene. 

Crude  anthracene  contains  also  several  hydrocarbons  homologous  with 
anthracene,  and  less  volatile  than  anthracene  itself;  among  others,  nuthyl- 
anthraemey  C^H,^  or  0,4(10(0113),  which  is  identical  with  the  paranaph- 
thalene  of  Dumas,  and  teiramethyl-anthraeene^  or  retene^  €,311,3.  or  C^fi^  (€113)4. 

Retene^  which  is  polymeric  with  beniene,  likewise  occurs  in  thin  unctuous 
scalcb  on  fossil  pine-stems  in  beds  of  peat  and  lignite  in  Denmark  and  other 
localities.  It  is  produced  also  in  the  dry  distillation  of  very  resinous  fir 
and  pine-wood,  passing  over  together  with  the  heavy  tar-oil,  and  separating 
in  scales  like  paraffin.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dis- 
solves easily  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile ;  sulphuric  aoid  converts  it  into 
dUulphoreiie  add,  CfgUffifi^, 


Twelfth  Series,  C\J^ft  ^ 

ChryiMi6|  CifH,^  is  produced,  together  with  benzene,  by  heating  diphenyl 
for  an  hour  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  diphenyl  being  prob- 
ably resolved  in  the  first  instance  into  benzene  and  phenylene,  which  latter 
is  then  polymerized  into  chrysene : 

^la^io    ^=    ^•^s    "f"     €3(14;  and  SCjH^    =    €,311,3. 
Diphenyl.     Benzene.      Phenyl-        Phenyl-       €hrysene. 

ene.  ene. 

Chrysene  is  also  found,  together  with  benzerythrene  (p«  498),  in  the 
last  product  obti^ined  by  the  distillation  of  crude  anthracene,  and  in  the 
residue  left  in  the  retort;  in  larger  quantity  also  in  the  last  products  of 
the  distillation  of  pitch.  Laurent  likewise  obtained  it  together  with  pyrene 
(anthracene)  by  the  dry  distillation  of  fats  and  resins.  Pure  chrysene  has 
a  tine  yellow  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  is  deposited  from  boiling  oil  of  turpentine  in  yellow  crystalline  flakes. 


APPENDIX  TO  BTDR0GARB0N8. 
PetroUunif  Naphtkm,  and  other  allied  Subttaneea, 

PU-eoalt  Uffnite  or  brown  coal,  jet,  bitttmen  of  various  kinds,  petroleum  or 
roek'oU,  and  naphtha,  and  a  few  other  allied  substances  more  rarely  met 
with,  are  looked  upon  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter, 
especially  vegetable  matter,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  situations 
where  the  conditions  of  contact  with  water,  and  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  air,  are  fulfilled.  Deposited  at  the  bottom  of  seas,  lakes,  or 
rivers,  and  subsequently  covered  up  by  accumulations  of  clay  and  sand 
hereafter  destined  /o  become  shale  and  gritstone,  the  organic  tissue  under- 
goes a  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  the  bodies  in  question,  or  certain  of 
them,  are  slowly  produced.  Carbon  dioxide  and  marsh-gas  are  bye-pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction ;  hence  their  frequent  disengagement,  the  first  from 
beds  of  lignite,  and  the  second  from  the  further  advanced  and  more  per- 
fect coal. 

The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  micro- 
scopic research ;  vegetable  structure  can  be  thus  detected  even  in  the  mos^ 
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massire  and  perfect  Tarieties  of  coal  when  out  into  thin  slices.  In  coal  of 
inferior  quality,  much  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  it  is  evident  to  the  eye. 
The  leayes  of  ferns,  reeds,  and  other  succulent  plants,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling those  of  the  tropics,  are  found  in  a  compressed  state  between  the 
layers  of  shale  or  slaty  clay,  preserved  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  but 
entirely  converted  into  bituminous  coal.  The  coal-mines  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  those  of  our  own  country,  furnish  an  almost  complete  fossil 
flora — a  history  of  many  of  the  now  lost  species  which  once  decorated  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  lignites  the  woody  structure  is  much  more  obrious.  Beds  of  this 
material  are  found  in  very  many  of  the  newer  strata,  above  the  true  coal, 
to  which  they  are  consequently  posterior.  As  an  article  of  fuel,  brown 
eo3kl  is  of  comparatively  small  value :  it  resembles  peat,  giving  but  little 
flame,  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  pungent  smell. 

Jet,  used  for  making  black  ornaments,  is  a  variety  of  lignite. 

The  true  bitumens  are  destitute  of  organic  structure:  they  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  coal  or  lignite  by  the  action  of  subterranean  heat ;  and 
very  closely  resemble  some  of  the  products  yielded  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  those  bodies.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  have  yet  been  but 
imperfectly  studied. 

1.  Mineral  pitchy  or  compact  bitumen,  the  atphaltum  or  Jew^s  pitch  of  some 
authors. — This  substance  occurs  ahundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judea;  in  Trinidad,  in  the 
famous  pitch  lake,  and  elsewhere.  It  generally  resembles  in  aspect  com- 
mon pitch,  being  a  little  heavier  than  water,  easily  melted,  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burning  with  a  red,  smoky  flame.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
substance,  called  by  Bossingault  a*phaliene,  composed  of  C^lfffi^.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Laurent  found  paranaphthalene  in  a  native  mineral 
pitch. 

2.  Mineral  tar  seems  to  be  essentially  a  solution  of  asphaltene  in  an  oily 
fluid  called  petrolene.  This  liquid  has  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  peculiar 
odor;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  very  combustible,  and  has  a  high  boil- 
ing-point. It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  lemon- 
peel — namely,  C,oH,f.  Asphaltene  contains,  consequently,  the  elements  of 
petrolene,  together  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  probably  arises  from 
the  oxidation  of  that  substance. 

8.  Elastic  bitumen ;  mineral  caoutchouc.  —  This  curious  substance  has  only 
been  fdund  in  three  places:  in  a  lead-mine  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire; 
at  Montrelais,  in  France  ;  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  two 
latter  localities  it  occurs  in  the  coal  series.  It  is  fusible,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resembles  the  other  bitumens. 

Under  the  names  petroleum  or  rock-oil  and  naphtha  are  arranged  various 
mineral  oils  which  are  observed  in  many  places  to  issue  from  the  earth, 
often  in  considerable  abundance.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  internal  heat  upon  beds  of  coal,  as 
they  are  usually  found  in  connection  with  such.  The  term  naphtha  is  given 
to  the  thinner  and  purer  varieties  of  rock-oil,  which  are  sometimes  nearly 
polorless;  the  darker  and  more  viscid  liquids  bear  the  name  of  petroleum. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  localities  of  these  substances  are  the  following: 
The  nofth-west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Baku,  where  beds  of  marl 
are  found  saturated  with  naphtha.  Wells  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  80 
feet,  in  which  naphtha  and  water  collect,  and  are  easily  separated.  In  some 
parts  of  this  district  so  much  combustible  gas  or  vapor  rises  from  the 
ground,  that,  when  set  on  fire,  it  continues  burning,  and  even  aff'ords  heat 
for  economical  purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  an  impure  variety  of  petro- 
leum comes  from  the  Birman  territory  in  the  East  Indies:  the  country  con- 
sists of  sandy  cla^,  resting  on  a  series  of  i^lternate  strata  of  sandstone  and 
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fhale.  Beneath  these  occurs  a  bed  of  pale^blue  shale  loaded  with  petro- 
leum, which  lies  immediately  on  coal.  A  petroleum-spring  exists  at  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  in  Shropshire,  and  immense  quantities  come  now  from  Canada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  sea  near  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands  has  been  seen  covered  with  a  film  of  rock-oil.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  naphtha  are  furnished  by  Italy,  where  it  occurs  in  several  places. 

In  proof  of  the  origin  attributed  to,  these  sub^itances,  an  old  experiment 
of  Reichenbach  may  be  cited,  who,  by  distilling  with  water  about  100  lbs. 
of  pit-coal,  obtained  nearly  2  ounces  of  an  oily  liquid,  exactly  resembling 
the  natural  naphtha  of  Amiano,  in  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  such  pro- 
ducts (paraffin  oils)  by  distilling  Boghead  and  other  kinds  of  coal  at  a  low 
red  heat,  is  now  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale  (p.  476). 

The  variations  of  color  and  consistence  in  different  specimens  of  rock- 
oil  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  presence  of  pitchy  and  fatty  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  more  fluid  oil. 

The  boiling  point  of  rock-oil  varies  from  about  80^  to  826°.  A  thermom- 
eter inserted  into  a  retort  in  which  the  oil  is  undergoing  distillation,  never 
shows  for  any  length  of  time  a  constant  temperature:  hence  it  is  inferred 
to  be  a  mixture  of  several  different  substances.  Neither  do  the  different 
Tarieties  of  naphtha  give  similar  results  on  analysis:  they  are  all,  however, 
hydrocarbons,  chiefly  paraffins,  with  smaller  quantities  of  defines  and  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons.  The  use  of  these  substances  in  the  places  where  they 
abound  is  tolerably  extensive;  they  often  serve  the  inhabitants  for  fuel, 
light,  ko.  To  the  chemist,  pure  naphtha  is  valuable,  as  offering  facilities 
for  the  preservation  of  the  more  oxidable  metals,  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

Among  the  several  naphthas,  the  BurtMte  naphtha  (Rangoon  tar)  has  been 
more  particularly  examined  by  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  liquid  homologues  of  marsh-gas,  including  solid  paraffin,  associ- 
ated with  small  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  and  hy- 
drocarbons analogous  to  colophene.  American  petroleum,  which  has  a 
similar  composition,  but  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  homologues 
of  marsh-gas,  has  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Pelouze  and  Cahours  (p. 
476). 

Retinite,  or  RetitKuphalt,  is  a  kind  of  fossil  resin  met  with  in  brown  coal : 
it  has  a  yellow  or  reddish  color,  is  fusible  and  inflammable,  and  readily 
dissolved  in  great  part  by  alcohol.  The  soluble  portion  is  called  retinU 
acid.  Hatcheiin  is  a  somewhat  similar  substance  met  with  in  mineral  coal 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  also  near  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland.  Idrialin  is  found 
associated  with  native  cinnabar,  and  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  in  which  it  dissolves.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
scarcely  volatile  without  decomposition,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  composed  of  C^U^O :  it  is  generally  associated  with  a  hydro- 
carbon, trfry/,  which  contains  C||H|.. 

OzoeeriUf  or  /omU  waz^  is  found  in  Moldavia,  in  a  layer  of  bituminous 
shale :  it  is  brownish,  and  has  a  somewhat  pearly  appearance :  it  is  fusible 
below  100°,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  in 
oil  of  turpentine.     It  appears  to  contain  more  than  one  definite  principle. 

NefU-degUy  a  substance  resembling  the  former,  occurs  in  immense  quan* 
titles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another  compound  of  the  same 
kind  is  found  in  still  larger  quantities  at  Baku,  and  is  called  Kit. 


ALCOHOLS  An)  ETHEKS. 


THE  term  alcohol,  originally  limited  to  one  substance,  yiz.,  spirit  of 
wine,  is  now  applied  to  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds,  many  of 
wliioh,  in  their  external  characters,  exhibit  but  little  resemblance  to  ordi- 
nary alcohol.  They  are  all,  however,  analogously  constituted,  having  the 
composition  of  saturated  hydrocarbons,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hy- 
drogen-atoms are  replaced  by  hydroxyl :  they  may,  therefore,  also  be  re- 
garded as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  univalent  or  multivalent  hydrocar- 
bon radicals,  hence  called  alcohol  radicals.  Thus,  from  propane,  Cyllg,  are 
derived  the  three  alcohols. 


C.H,(OH) 
Propyl 
alcohol. 


(C,H.)"(OH). 
Propene 
alcohol. 


(C,H,)'"(OH), 

Propenyl 

alcohol. 


Alcohols  are  accordingly  classed  as  monatomic,  diatomic^  triatomic,  &c.,  or, 
generally,  as  monatomic  and  polyatomic^  according  to  the  number  of  equi^ 
valents  of  hydroxyl  which  they  contain;  or  according  to  the  equivalent 
value  of  their  hydrocarbon  radicals. 

The  replacement,  partial  or  total,  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  chlor** 
Ine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine,  gives  rise  to  haloid  elhert;  thus: 

From  C,H.(OH)  are  derived  C,H/:il,  C,H,Br,  Ac. 
"     C,H,(OH),         "  CjHeClOH,  CjHeCV  &c. 

"     (C,H5)(0rf),      "  C,H5C1(0H),.  C,H5C1,(0H).  C,H,C1» 

CjIIjBrjCl,,  &c. 

These  substitutions  are  effected  by  treating  the  alcohols  with  the  eklor- 
ides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen  or  phosphorus ;  thus : 

+  HCl        =        H(OH)        +        C.H5CI 

Hydrogen  Water.  Ethyl 

chloride.  chloride. 


C,H,(OH) 

Ethyl 

alcohoL 

8CJI.(0H) 

Ethyl 

alcohol. 

8C,H,(0H) 

Ethyl 

alcohol. 


+            PCI,       ==  P(OH),        +  SC.H^Cl 

Phosphorous  Phosphorous  Ethyl 

chloride.  acid.  chloride. 

+           POClj      ==  PO(OH),      +  8C,H,C1 

Phosphorous  Phosphorous  ifthyl 

oxychloride.  acid.  chloride. 


Instead  of  the  bromides  and  iodides  of  phosphorus,  the  elements  phos- 
phorus and  bromine  or  iodine,  in  the  proportions  required  to  form  them, 
are  often  used  in  these  processes. 

These  haloid  ethers  are  also  formed  in  many  instances  by  direct  substi* 
tution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  for  hydrogen  in  saturated  hydrocarbons, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  treatment  of  the  haloid  ethers  with  caustic  aqueous  alkalies  gives 
rise  to  a  substitution  opposite  to  that  exhibited  in  the  above  equations, 
reconverting  the  ethers  into  alcohols,  «.  p, : 


C,H,a        + 


KOH 


=        KCl        +        C,Hj(OH). 


The  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  the  corref>ponding 
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radicals,  potassoxyl,  OK,  methozyl,  OCH,,  ethozyl,  OC^H^,  &c.  (p.  237), — 
or  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  by  potassium,  methyl;  ethyl,  &c., — 
gives  rise  to  oxygen  ethera;  thus: 

C,H,(OH)  yields  C,H5(0K)        C,H,(OCH,)        C,Hj(OC,H,) 
Ethyl  Potauaium  Methyl  Ethyl 

alcohol.  ethylate.  ethylate.  ethylate. 

CJa.(OH),     «     C,H  (OH)(OC.H,)  C,H«{OC  H,), 

Ethene  Monethylic  Diethyiio 

alcohol.  ethenate.  ethenate. 

These  substitutions  may  be  effected  in  yarious  ways.  The  simplest  is 
to  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  by  potassium  or  sodium, 
and  act  on  the  resulting  compound  with  a  haloid  ether ;  thus : 

2C,H^(0H),        +        Na,       =      2C,H4(OH)(ONa)       +        H, 
Ethene  Sodium 

alcohol.  ethenate. 

C,H,(OH)(ONa)     +    C^HjI    =    Nal    +    C,H,(OH)(OC,HJ 
Sodium  Ethyl         Sodium  Monethylic 

ethenate.  iodide.        iodide.  ethenate. 

in  the  polyatomic  alcohols,  two  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  may  also  be  re- 
placed by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  another  class  of  oxygen 
ethers;  thus,  from  ethene  alcohol,  C.H4(0H)«,  is  derived  ethene*oxidej 
C,H,0. 

The  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alooho)  by  acid 
radicals  (p.  469),  produces  ethereal  salt9  or  compound 'ethert:  thus  from 
methyl  alcohol,  CHg(OH),  are  deriyed: 

H  0 

Methyrnltrate,  CH3(0N0j),  or  H— C— 0— N 

H  OH 

Methyl  acetate,  CH,(OC,H,0),  o*  H— C— 0— C— <i— H 

H  H 

H  0 

Acid  methyl  sulphate,  CH,(OSOtH),  or  H-— G— O— S— 0*-H 

A     d 

H  O         H 

Neutral  methyl  sulphate,  CH,(080,CH,),  or  H— C— O— 8— 0— C— H 

H  0         H 

It  is  clear  that  these  ethereal  salts  may  be  derived  from  the  corresponding 
acids  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicals  for  hydrogen,  being  in  fact  related 
to  the  alcohols  in  the  same  manner  as  metallic  salts  to  metallic  hydrates 
(p.  469).  When  distilled  with  alkalies,  they  are  resolved  into  an  acid  and 
alcobiil ;  e.  g, : 

48* 
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CjHsCOCjHjO)     +    K(OH) 
Ethyl  aceuite.  Potassium 

hydrate. 


K(OC,H30) 

Pota8!>ium 

acetate. 


+    C,H,(OH) 
Ethyl 
alcohol. 


The  action  of  haloid  ethers,  or  of  certain  ethereal  salts,  on  the  sulph- 
hydrates  and  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metalsygives  rise  to  alcohoUetulph-hydratea 
and  sulphides,  that  is  to  say,  alcohols  and  ethers  containing  sulphur  in  place 
of  oxygen;  thus: 

CJIjCl    +    KSH    =    KCl    +    C.H^H 
Ethyl  Ethyl 

Bulph- hydrate. 


chloride. 

2C,H^OS03K    <f     KSK    « 
Potassium  ethyl      Potassium 
sulphate.  sulphide. 


2K0S0,K 

Potassium 

sulphate. 


+     CjHjSCjHj 
Ethyl  sul- 
phide. 


The  alcoholic  sulph-hydrates^or  Bulphur-alcohols,are  also  called  tnercaptans, 
from  their  property  of  readily  combining  with  mercury  (corpora  mereurio 
aptd\.  Their  reactions  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  oxygen- 
iJconols. 


MONATOMIO  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 
I.  Gontaining  the^radioals  C.  H^^,,  homologoui  with  KethyL 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  all 
this  class  of  bodies.  They  may  be  formed  from  the  corresponding  haloid 
ethers  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  several  of  them  are  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar.  There  are  alsp  synthetical  "processes  by  which  these 
alcohols  may  be  built  up  in  regular  order,  from  the  lowest  upwards ;  but 
these  will  be  better  understood  further  on. 

The  names  and  formules  of  the  known  alcohols  of  this  series  are  as  follows : 


Methyl  alcohol 
Ethyl  alcohol 
Propyl  alcohol 
Quartyl  or  Butyl  alcohol 
Quintyl  or  Amyl  alcohol 
Sextyl  or  Hexyl  alcohol 
Septyl  or  Heptyl  alcohol 
Octyl  alcohol 
Nonyl  alcohol . 
Sexdecyl  or  Cetyl  alcohol 
Ceryl  alcohol  . 
Melissyl  alcohol . 


CH.O 

CjHgO 

C4H10O 

CfiHjjO 

C,H„0 

C,H^O 

C,H„0 

C.H^O 

C^hTjO 

C»H«,0. 


The  first  nine  of  these  alcohols  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  are  mobile,  watery  liquids ;  the  others  are  more 
or  less  oily,  the  viscidity  increasing  with  the  molecular  weight ;  cetyl  alcohol 
is  a  solid  fat;  ceryl  and  melissyl  alcohols  are  of  waxy  consistence. 

The  formula  of  methyl  alcohol  is  that  of  methane  or  marsh -gas  having 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  hydroxyl;  and  the  rest  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  replacement  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  hydrogen-atoms  by 
methyl  and  its  homologues.  If  we  replace  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
this  manner  we  obtain  the  series: 
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Propyl  Qoartjl  Qutntyl 

alcohol.  alcohol.  alcohol. 

CH,CH-CH,      [  CH,CH,CH,CH, 

H  '      '      VJH 
H  ^S  H 

OH  (  OH 


or: 


H 
OH 

Now,  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  type  of  an  alcohol  is  preserved  — 
that  is,  of  a  hydrooarboQ  having  at  least  one  hydrogen -atom  replaced  by 
hydroxyl — the  first  twoaloohoU  of  this  series  do  not  admit  of  any  other 
mode  of  formulation  :  in  other  words,  these  two  bodies  are  not  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications.  But  with  regard  to  the  higher  members  of  tho 
series  the  case  is  different.  Thus,  to  obtain  the  formula  of  the  three-car- 
bon alcohol,  CgHgO,  instead  of  replacing  one  hydrogen-atom  in  methyl 
alcohol  by  ethyl,  we  may  replace  two  hydrogen-atoms  by  methyl,  which 

(CH, 

will  give  for  this  alcohol  the  formula  C  i  ^  *  instead  of  C 

(  OH 

in  like  manner  for  the  fonr-carbon  alcohol,  C4Hk^,  we  obtain  the  three 
modifications : 

*       Primary.  Secondary.  Tertiary. 

CH,CH,CH,  (  CHjCH,  (  CH, 

OH  (oh  (  OH 

An  alcQholji?  taid  to  be  primarfi^ae£imdaa/»  or  tftfiary^  aeeording  as  the  car- 
hon^tom  which  is  in  combination  with  hydroxyl,  is  likewise  directly  combined  with 
one^  lw6^'or  (hYee'dXher  carbon-afoms. 

The'  five-esrbuu  aluohot,'  and  those  above  it,  are  likewise  susceptible  of 
the  same  three  modifications,  and  no  more,  inasmuch  as  the  carbon-atom 
combined  with  hydroxyl  has  only  three  other  units  of  equivalency  to  dis- 
pose of. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  kind  of  modification  of  which  the  alco- 
hols of  each  of  these  three  groups  are  susceptible,  arising  from  modifica- 
tions in  the  alcohol -radicals  themselves,  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  paraffins  (p.  478^.  The  primary  four-carbon  alcohol,  for  example,  may 
be  represented  by  either  of  the  formulee : 

CH,CH,Cn,  f  CH(CH,), 


C.  jj 


OH  (oh 


Each  of  these  fulfils  the  essential  condition  of  a  primary  alcohol :  but 
the  first  contains  normal  propyl,  OH.(C,Hg),  whereas  the  second  contains 
isopropyl,  CU(CH,)2;  and  in  the  higher  alcohols  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
still  larger  number  of  modifications  may  exist ;  but  only  a  very  few  of  them 
have  hitherto  been  actually  obtained.  The  methods  of  producing  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols,  and  the  differences  of  character  exhibited  by  the 
several  modifications,  will  be  explained  further  on. 
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A  Tery  convenient  nomenclatare  for  these  isomeric  alcohols  has  been 
proposed  by  Kolbe.  Mcihyl  alcohol,  CH,(OH),  is  called  earbinol;  and  the 
primary  alcohols  formed  from  it  by  successive  substitution  of  methyl,  ethyl, 
&G.,  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  are  named  according  to  the  radicals  which 
they  contain ;  thus, 

Oarbinol,  or  Methyl  alcohol  ....  C(OH)H, 

Methyl  earbinol,  or  Ethyl  alcohol  .        .  C(OH)H,CH- 

Ethyl  earbinol,  or  Propyl  alcohol  .        .  C(OH(h,C,H, 

Dimethyl  earbinol,  or  Isopropyl  alcohol        .  C(OH 

Propyl  oarbinol,  or  Quartyl  alcohol      .        .  C(OH^ 

Isopropyl  earbinol,  or  Isoquartyl  alcohol      .  C(OHJ 
Methyl-ethyl  earbinol,  or  Secondary  Quartyl 

alcohol C(OH)HCH,CA 

Trimethyl  earbinol,  or  Tertiary  Quartyl  al- 
cohol   C(OH)(CH,),. 
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Xethyl  Aleohol,  Hydrozymethaae,  or  Carbinol,  CH^O  or  CH3(0H). — This 
is  the  simplest  member  of  the  series.  It  is  produced:  1.  From  marsh-gas, 
by  subjecting  that  compound  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  whereby 
chlorum ethane,  or  methyl  chloride,  CH,C1,  is  produced,  and  distilling  this 
chloride  with  potash^ 

2.  From  wintergreen  oil,  which  consists  chiefly  of  acid  methyl  salicy- 
late, C7H4O  .  H .  CHy,  by  distillation  with  potash,  whereby  potassium  salicy- 
late is  formed,  and  methyl  alcohol  distils  over: 

C^H^O-.H.CH,      +      KOH      =      C^HA.H.K      +      CH,(OH) 
Acid  methyl  Potassium  Acid  potassium 

salicylate.  hydrate.  salicylate. 

This  reaction,  which  consists  in  the  interchange  of  methyl  and  potassium, 
yields  very  pure  methyl  alcohol. 

3.  From  crude  wood-vinegar,  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood :  it  was  in  this  liquid  that  methyl  alcohol  was  first 
discovered  by  P.  Taylor,  in  1812 :  hence  it  is  often  called  wood-itpirxL 
Crude  wood-vinegar  probably  contains  about  y^  part  of  methyl  alcohol, 
which  is  separated  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  subjecting  the 
whole  to  distillation,  and  collecting  apart  the  first  portions  which  pass 
over.  The  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  neutralized  with  slaked  lime,  and 
the  clear  liquid,  separated  from  the  oi)  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  again  distilled.  A  vola- 
tile liquid  is  thns  obtained,  which  burns  like  weak  spirit;  this  may  be 
strengthened  by  rectification,  and  ultimately  rendered  pure  and  anhydrous 
by  careful  distillation  from  quicklime  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  methyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  very  similar  i»  smell  and 
taste  to  ethyl  alcohol :  crude  wood-spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains 
many  impurities,  has  an  ofi'ensive  odor  and  a  nauseous,  burning  taste. 
Methyl  alcohol  boils  at  66-6°  C.  (162^'  F.),  apd  has  a  density  of  0*798  at 
20*>  C.  (68®  F.).  Vapor-density  (referred  to  hydrogen)  =  16.  Methyl 
alcohol  when  pure  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water :  it  dissolves  resins 
and  volatile  oils  as  freely  as  ethyl  alcohol,  and  is  often  substituted  for  ethyl 
alcohol  in  various  processes  in  the  arts,  for  which  purpose  it  jjs  prepared 
on  a  large  scale.  It  may  be  burnt  instead  of  ordinary  spirit  in  lamps : 
the  flame  is  pale-colored,  like  that  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  deposits  no  soot 
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Methyl  alcohol  dlssolTes  caustic  baryta:  the  solution  deposils,  by  evapora- 
tion in  a  vacuum,  acicular  crystals,  containing  Ba0.2CIl40.  It  dissolves 
calcium  chloride  in  large  quantity,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystalline  compound 
containing,  according  to  Kaue,  CaCl,.  2CH fi. 

FotatBium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  yielding 
potassium  and  sodium  metbylates  or  methyl  ethers,  CH,OK,  and  CH,ONa. 

By  oxidation,  as  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black, 
it  is  converted  into  formic  acid,  CH^O,,  or  CHO.  OH,  which  is  derived  from 
it  by  substitution  of  1  atom  of  oxygen  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen : 

CH4O        4.        0,        ==        OH,        -f        CH,0,. 

Xethyl  Chloride,  or  Chloromethane,  CH^Gl,  is  formed,  according  to  Ber- 
thelot,  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  methane  (marsh-gas)  and 
chlorine  is  exposed  to  reflected  sunlight.  It  is  more  easily  prepared,  how- 
ever, by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  common  salt,  1  part  of  wood- 
spirit,  and  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  gaseous  body, 
which  may  be  conveniently  collected  over  water,  as  it  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  It  is  colorless ;  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  and 
burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  pale  flame,  greenish  towards  the  edges,  like 
most  combustible  chlorine-compounds.  Its  density,  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unity,  is  25*26;  it  is  not  liquefied  at  — 18°  0.  (0°  F  ).  The  gas  is  decom- 
posed by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube,  with  slight  deposition  of 
carbon,  into  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  a  hydrocarbon  which  has  been  but 
little  examined.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  it  is  successively 
converted  into  methene  chloride,  or  diehloromethafu,  CH^Cl,,  a  liquid  boiling 
at  30-6°  C.  (87°  F.) ;  metheni/l  chloride,  trichloromethane,  or  chloroform,  CHCl,; 
and  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI^. 

Kethyl  Iodide,  or  lodomethane,  CH,T,  is  a  colorless  and  feebly  combustible 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  together  1  part  of  phosphorus,  8  of  iodine, 
and  12  or  15  of  wood-spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  a  density  of 
2-237,  and  boils  at  40°  C.  (111°  F.^.  The  density  of  its  vapor,  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  unity,  is  71.  When  digested  in  sealed  tubes  with  zinc,  it  yields 
a  colorless  gaseous  mixture  containing  ethane,  or  dimethyl,  CjHq,  and  the 
residue  contains  zinc  iodide,  together  with  zinc  meihide,  Zn(CH3)2,  a  very 
volatile  liquid,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air : 

2CH,I        +        Zn         =        Znl,        +        CjH^ 
2CH,l         -I-        Zn,        =        Znl,        +        Zn(CH3)y 

Xethyl  Ether,  Kethyl  Oxide,  or  Xethozyl- methane,  G^H^O  =1  (CH3),0 
H 

g 

=  C<  Tj.  — This  compound,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  methyl  alco- 

[OCH, 
hol  that  anhydrous  potassium  oxide  bean  to  potassium  hydrate,  is  produced 
by  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  methyl  alcohol:  2CHaO  — 

OH.rrrCjHja 

To  prepare  it,  1  part  of  wood-spirit  and  4  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  heat  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  perfo- 
rated cork  and  bent  tube :  the  liquid  slowly  blackens,  and  emits  large  quan- 
tities of  gas,  which  may  be  passed  through  a  little  strong  solution  of  oaustio 
potash,  and  collected  over  mercury.  Tliis  is  methyl  ether,  a  permanently 
gaseous  substance,  which  does  not  liquefy  at  —16°  C.  (3°  F.).  It  is  color- 
less, has  an  ethereal  odor,  and  burns  with  a  pale  and  feebly  luminous  flame. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -617  referred  to  air,  or  23  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity.  Cold  water  dissolves  about  38  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  acquiring 
thereby  its  characteristic  taste  and  odor :  on  boiling  the  solution,  the  gas 
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18  again  liberated.  Alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolTe  it  in  still  larger  quantity. 

0 
Xethyl  Fitrate,  CH,.N0„  or  CH,.0N0,  or  H3C—O—N —This  ether  is 

obtained  by  distilling  60  grams  of  pounded  nitre  with  60  grams  of  wood- 
spirit  and  100  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  relort  without  external  heat- 
ing. It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-182  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.) ;  boils  at  66° 
C.  (161°  F.) :  has  a  faint  ethereal  odor.  Its  vapor  detonates  violently  when 
heated  to  160°  C  (802°  F  ).  Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  yields  me- 
thyl amine  nitrate,  CU^N .  NO,H.  Distilled  with  aqueous  jfoiash,  it  yields 
methyl  ether. 

Xethyl  SulphatM, — Sulphuric  acid  being  a  blbasic  acid,  yields  two 
methyl  ethers — one  acid,  the  other  neutral. 

Acid  methyUulphate^  Methyl  and  Hydrogen  tulphate,  Methylsulphuric  acid,  or 

0 

StdphomeikyUc  add,  CH,.H.S04,  or  CH,.OSO,H=H,C— 0— 8— OH.— To 


h 


prepare  this  acid  ether,  1  part  of  wood-spirit  is  slowly  mixed  with  2  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  ebullition,  and 
left  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized  with 
barium  carbonate.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate, 
and  evaporated,  first  in  a  water-bath,  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum  to  the 
proper  degree  of  concentration.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  square, 
colorless  tables,  containing  (CHg),Ba^^S04.20H,,  which  effloresce  in  dry 
air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  By  exactly  precipitating  the  base  from 
this  substance  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  liquid  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  methylsulphuric  acid  may  be  procured  in  the  form  of 
a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  or  in  minute  acicular  crystals,  y^ry  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  very  instable,  being  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Pottu- 
tium  methyUulphaU,  CH^KSO^,  crystallizes  in  small,  nacreous,  deliquescent 
rhombic  tables.     The  lead-aalt  is  al^o  very  soluble. 

Neutral  Methyl  eulphate,  or  Dimethylic  tulphate,  {C^^)^SO^y  or  CH^  .  OSO, 

0 
CH,,  or  H,C— O— S— 0— CH,.— This  ether  is  prepared    by  distilling  I 

0 

part  of  wood-spirit  with  8  or  10  parts  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol;  the  dis- 
tillation may  be  carried  nearly  to  dryness.  The  oleaginous  liquid  found 
in  the  receiver  is  agitated  with  water,  and  purified  by  rectification  from 
powdered  caustic  baryta.  The  product  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  alli- 
aceous odor,  having  a  density  of  1-324,  and  boiling  at  188°  C.  (870°  F.). 
It  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by  that 
liquid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  and  with  violence  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, into  methylsulphuric  acid  and  wood-spirit.  Anhydrous  lime  and 
baryta  have  no  action  on  this  ether :  their  hydrates,  however,  and  those 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  decompose  it  instantly,  with  production  of  a 
methylsulphate  of  the  base,  and  methyl  alcohol.  When  neutral  methyl- 
sulphate  is  heated  with  common  salt,  it  yields  sodium  sulphate  and  methyl 
chloride ;  with  mercuric  cyanide,  or  potassium  cyanide,  it  gives  a  sulphate 
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of  the  base,  and  methyl  cyanide ;  with  dry  Bodium  formate,  it  yields  sodium 
sulphate  and  methyl  formate 

Methyl  Borate,  (CH,),BOj  as  B''''(OCHj).,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  boron  chloride  on  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  0-9551  at  0°,  boiling  at  72°  C.  (162<»  F.).  Water  decom- 
poses it  into  boric  acid  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Kethyl  Fhoiphates. — Two  methyl  phosphates  have  been  obtained,  viz., 
methylpbosphoric  acid,  {P0)^^'(0H)2(0CHg),  and  dimethylphosphoric  acid, 
(PO)^'''(OH}(OCH-),.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride  on  methyl  alcohol  under  different  circumstances. 

Xethyl  Silioate,  Si*'(0CH3).,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  methyl  alcohol  with  silicium  tetrachloride,  and  distiUifig  the  pro- 
ducL  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  pleasant,  ethereal  odor,  specific  gravity 
1-0589  at  0^  distilling  between  121«  and  120°  C.  (260*>-258»  F.).  It  dis- 
solves with  moderate  facility  in  water,  and  the  solution  does  not  become 
turbid  from  separation  of  silica  for  some  weeks.  Its  observed  vapor-den* 
sity  is  5-38  referred  to  air,  or  812  referred  to  hydrogen,  the  calculated 
number  being  304. 

Hexmetkyl-disilicic  ether,  (CH,),8i,07,  or  Si*%0(0CH3)^  is  produced,  to- 
gether with  the  compound  last  described,  when  the  meihyl  alcohol  used  is 
not  quite  dry.  It  boils  at  201<>  to  202-5°  C.  (294°-295°  F.),  and  has  a  density 
of  r  1441  at  0°.    In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  preceding. 

Kethyl  Snlph-hydrate,  CH,SH,  also  called  Kethyl  Xereaptan. — This  com- 
pound, which  has  the  composition  of  methyl  alcohol  with  the  oxygen  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  is  formed  by  distilling  in  a  water-bath,  with  efficient 
condensation,  a  mixture  of  calcium  methylsulphate  and  potassium  sulph- 
hydrate : 

(S04)a(CH,),Ca'^  -f  2KSH  «=  SO^K,  +  SO^Ca  +  2CH3SH. 

It  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  extremely  offensive  odor. 
It  forms  wivh  lead-acetate  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  with  mercuric  oxide  a 
white  compound,  (CH3),S,Hg^^,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
laminaB. 

Xethyl  Snlphide,  S(CH3)^  or  HgCSOH.,  is  obtained  by  passing  gaseous 
methyl  chloride  into  a  solution  of  potassium  monosulphide  in  wood-spirit. 
It  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  fetid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0-845  at  21°  C. 
(76°  F.),  boiling  at  41°  C.  (106°  F.),  It  forms  several  substitution-pro- 
aucts  with  chlorine. 

Methyl  Bisulphide^  {^^9)  fir  ^^  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  methyl  chlor- 
ide through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  bisulphide.  It  is  a  limpid, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-046  at  18°,  and  an 
intolerable  odor  of  ^onions;  boils  between  116°  and  118°.  It  forms  substi- 
tution-products with  bromine  and  chlorine. 

By  substituting  pentasulphide  for  bisulphide  of  potassium  in  the  preced- 
ing preparation,  a  iriktdphide  of  meihyl,  (CH,)^,,  is  obtained,  boiling  at 
about  200°. 
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Ethyl  Alcohol,  Eydrozyl-ethane,  or  Kethyl  Carbinol, 

-  CH  r  ^^t 

C,H,0  -  C,H,(OH)    -      I    *  =  c\^ 

<!:h,(oh)  |«g 
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This  important  compound,  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  whole  group 
of  alcohols,  and  generally  designated  hy  the  simple  name  **  alcohol/' is 
produced : 

1.  From  ethene,  CjH^,  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  When 
ethene  gas  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  violently  agitated  together  for  a 
long  time,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  Qthylsulphuric  acid,  C^H^SO^,  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  compound,  distilled  with  water,  yields  sulphuric  acid  and 
ethyl  alcohol: 

C,H,S04      +      OH,      =      SO4H,      +      CgH^O. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  ethene  can  be  formed  by  addition  of  hydrogen 
to  ethine,  C,Hp  which  is  itself  formed  by  direct  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  alcohol  can  be  produced  syntheti- 
cally from  its  elements. 

2.  By  the  fermentation  of  certain  kinds  of  sugar.  When  a  moderately 
warm  solution  of  cane-sugar  or  grape-sugar  (glucose)  is  mixed  with  cer- 
tain albuminous  matters,  as  blood,  white  of  egg,  flour-paste,  and  especially 
beer-yeast,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  a  peculiar  process,  called  fermenta- 
tion, is  set  up,  by  which  the  sugar  is  resolved  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  In  the  case  of  glucose,  these  products  result  from  a  simple  split- 
ting up  of  the  molecule  : 


C«H„Oe 

=3         2C0, 

+ 

2C,H,0. 

Qlacose. 

Carbon 
dioxide. 

Alcohol 

Cane  sugar,  C„H,30„,  is  first  converted  into  glucose  by  assumption  of 
water  (C^H^jOj,  -[-  OH,  ss  2CgH„0f),  and  the  latter  is  then  decomposed  as 
above.* 

If  ordinary  cane-sugar  be  dissolved  i^  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  due 
proportion  of  active  yeast  added,  and  the  whole  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  21°-26°  C.  f  70®-80°  F.),  the  change  will  go  on  with  great  rapidity. 
The  gas  disengagea  is  nearly  pure  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  easily  collected 
and  examined,  as  the  fermentation,  once  commenced,  proceeds  perfectly 
well  in  a  close  vessel,  such  as  a  large  bottle  or  flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and 
a  conducting-tube.  When  the  effervescence  is  at  an  end,  and  the  liquid 
has  become  clear,  it  will  yield  alcohol  b^  distillation. 

The  spirit  first  obtained  by  distilling  a  fermented  saccharine  liquid  is 
very  weak,  being  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  By  a  second  dis- 
tillation, in  which  the  first  portions  of  the  distilled  liquid  are  collected 
apart,  it  may  be  greatly  strengthened :  the  whole  of  the  water  cannot, 
however,  be  thus  removed.  The  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  com- 
merce has  a  density  of  about  0*835,  and  yet  contains  18  or  14  per  cent,  of 
water.  Pure  or  absolute  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  redistilling  it 
with  half  its  weight  of  fresh  quicklime.  The  lime  is  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  put  into  a  retort ;  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole  mixed 
by  agitation.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  securely  stopped  with  a  cork  and 
the  mixture  left  for  several  days.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  pungent  and  agreeable  taste 
and  odor ;  its  specific  gravity,  at  16-5<>C.  (G0»  F.),  is  0-7988,  and  that  of  its 
vapor  referred  to  air,  1*6 18.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale- 
bluish  flame,  free  from  smoke ;  it  has  never  been  frozen.  Alcohol  boils  at 
78-4°  C.  (173®  F.)  when  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  in  a  diluted  state  the  boil- 

•  Side  by  sldo  with  this  principal  deoompoiiition,  a  variety  of  other  changes  are  simoltane- 
owly  accomplifihed.  AcrordinK  to  Pasteur,  (clycerine,  eucHnic  acid,  celliiluse.  fata,  and  occa- 
•ionally  lactic  acid,  are  observed  nmonR  the  pro<hict»  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  Some  of  th« 
homologuee  of  ethyl  alcohol  are  also  found  among  the  producti. 
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ing  point  10  higher,  being  progressively  raised  by  eaoh  sdditipn  of  water. 
In  the  act  of  dilution  a  contraction  of  Tolume  occurs,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  mixlure  rises  many  degrees :  this  takes  place  not  only  with  pure 
alcohol,  but  also  with  rectified  spirit.  Alcohol  is  miscible  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  an<l,  indeed,  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  latter,  absorb- 
ing its  vapor  from  the  air,  and  abstracting  the  moisture  from  membranes 
and  other  similar  substances  immersed  in  it.  The  solvent  powers  of  alco- 
hol are  very  extensive :  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  saline  compounds, 
and  likewise  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash.  With  some  salts  it 
forms  definite  crystalline  compounds,  called  aleoholatet :  with  zinc  chloride, 
ZnCl| .  2C,lTfO^  wkh  cal&ium  ckUmdtj  CaCl, .  4€,H0O ;  with  mngnefium  ni- 
trate, (N03).^vVIg  .  6C,HgO.  Alcohol  dissolves,  moreover,  many  organic  sub- 
stances, as  the  vegeto-alkalies,  resins,  essential  oils,  and  various  other 
bodies :  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investigations  and  in  several  of  the 
arts. 

Potattium  and  iodium  dissolve  in  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
methyl  alcohol,  forming  the  compounds  C^H^KO  and  G.HgNaO. 

Alcohol,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas,  hy- 
drogen, and  esfbon  monoxide : 

CjHeO     s     CH^    +     H,    +    CO. 

Small  quantities  of  ethene,  benzene,  and  naphthalene  are,  however,  formed 
at  the  same  time  by  the  mutual  action  of  these  primary  products,  and  car- 
bon is  deposited. 

By  oxidation,  alcohol  is  converted,  first,  into  aldehyde,  then  into  acetic 
acid: 

CjHeO      +      0      =5       OH,      +      C-H^O, 
Alcohol.  Alclehyde. 

C,H^O      +      O      =      C,H^O, 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

Chlorine  ga»  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  anhydrous  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  a 
yellow  color,  and  causing  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  At  the  same 
time  it  rapidly  abstrncts  hydrogen,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  the  chlo- 
rine, producing  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate, 
ethyl  chloride,  and  finally  chloral.  The  mixture  of  these  Bubstances,  freed 
by  water  from  the  soluble  constituents,  was  formerly  called  heavy  muriatic 
ether.  The  formation  of  the  several  products  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing equations  : 


C,HeO 
Alcohol. 

C,H,0 

Alcohol. 

C,H,0 
Alcohol. 

C,H,0 
Alcohol. 

C,H,0 
Alcohol. 


+ 


CI,      =:      2HC1 


+    C,H,0, 
Aldehyde. 


+  4C1,      =      5HC1    + 


CjHCljO. 
Chloral. 


+  HCl 

+    0n,-h2Cl, 


OH,      +    C,H^C1, 

Ethyl  chloride. 

4HC1     +     C,H^0,, 

Acetic  acid. 


+     C,H,0, 
Acetic  acid. 


=      OH,       + 


Ettiyl  acetate. 


When  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  continued  for  a  lonjr  time,  chloral  is 
always  the  principal  product.     This  compound  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  having 
the  composition  of  aldehyde  with  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorine ; 
44 
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but  it  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  aldehyde. 
When  alcohol  containing  water  is  used,  scarcely  any  chloral  is  obtained, 
the  chief  product  being  aldehyde. 

Chlorine^  in  presence  of  alkalies^  converts  alcohol  into  chloroform  and 
carbon  dioxide: 

CjHgO    +    4C1,    +    OH,    =    CO,    +    6HC1    +    CHCl,. 
Alcohol.  Chloro- 

form. 

The  same  products  are  formed  by  distilling  dilute  alcohol  with  bleaching 
powder. 

Aqueous  alcohol  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  add  is  converted  into  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  C-HjSO^,  or  C2H6(OS03U),  (p.  626) ;  but  when  anhydrous 
alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  SO3,  a  white  crystalline 
substance  is  formed,  called  ethionic  oxide^  formerly  auiphate  of  carbyl, 
CjH^SjO,.  This,  when  dissolved  in  water  or  in  aqueous  alcohol,  is  converted 
into  ethionic  acid,  C^H^S^O^,  a  bibasic  acid,  which  forms  a  soluble  barium 
salt.  Lastly,  a  solution'of  ethionic  acid,  when  boiled,  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phuric acid  and  isethionic  acid,  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethylsulphuric  acid 
(p.  627). 


Commercial  Spirit,  Wine,  Beer,  ^c.  Vinous  Fermentation. — The  strength  of 
commercial  spirit,  when  free  from  sugar  and  other  substances  added  sub- 
sequent to  distillation,  is  inferred  from  its  density:  a  table  exhibiting  the 
proportions  of  real  alcohol  and  water  in  spirits  of  different  densities  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  excise  proof  spirit  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0-9198  at  60®  F.,  and  contains  49J  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real  alcohol. 

The  high  duty  on  spirits  of  wine  in  this  country  has  hitherto  interfered 
with  the  development  of  many  branches  of  industry,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  free  use  of  this  important  liquid.  The  labors  of  the  scientific  chemist  have 
been  likewise  often  checked  by  this  inconvenience.  A  remedy  for  the  evil 
has  been  supplied  in  Great  Britain  by  a  very  important  measure,  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue.  This  measure  consists  in  issuing  for  manufacturing  and  scientific 
purposes,  duty  free,  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  wine  of  not  less 
strength  than  corresponds  to  a  density  of  0-830,  with  10  per  cent,  of  partially 
purified  wood-spirit,  which  is  now  sold  by  licensed  dealers  under  the  name 
of  Methylated  Spirit.  It  appears  that  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  rendered  per- 
manently unfit  for  human  consumption,  the  separation  of  the  two  substances, 
in  consequence  of  their  close  analogy,  being  not  only  difficult,  but  to  all 
appearance  impossible:  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  this 
mixture  is  not  materially  impaired^  f«r  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
valuable  purposes  in  the  arts  to  which  spirits  are  usually  employed  Methyl- 
ated spirit  may  be  used,  instead  of  pure  spirit,  as  a  solvent  of  resinous 
substances,  and  of  many  chemical  preparations,  especially  of  the  alkaloids 
and  other  organic  products.  It  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  fulmi- 
nating mercury,  ether,  chloroform,  iodoform,  defiant  gas,  and  all  its  de- 
rivatives—  in  fact,  for  an  endless  number  of  laboratory  purposes.  Mythyl- 
ated  spirit  may  also  be  substituted  for  pure  spirit  of  wine  in  the  preser- 
vation of  anatomical  preparations.  The  introduction  of  this  spirit  has 
already  exerted  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  development  of  organic 
chemistry  in  that  country.* 

*  Seo  Report  on  the  Supply  of  Splrita  of  Wino,  free  from  doty,  for  line  In  the  Arts  nnd  Mano- 
fai-tures,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  Inland  Revenue,  by  ProfoBHoru  Urabani,  liofuuuiu,  aud 
Redwood.    (Quarterly  Journal  of  Cheniictil  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  1*20. 
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Wine,  beer,  &o.,  owo  their  intoxicating  properties  to  the  alcohol  thej  con- 
tain, the  quantity  of  which  varies  very  much.  Port  and  sherry,  and  some 
other  strong  wines,  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  from  19  to  25  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  while  in  the  lighter  wines  of  France  and  Germany  it  some- 
times falls  as  low  as  12  per  cent.  Strong  ale  contains  al^out  10  per  cent. ; 
ordinary  spirits,  as  brandy,  gin,  whiskey,  40  to  50  per  cent.,  or  occasionally 
more.  These  latter  owe  their  characteristic  flavors  to  certain  essential  oils, 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  either  generated  in  the  act  of  fermentation 
or  purposely  added. 

In  making  wine,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  Is  simply  set  aside  in 
large  vats,  where  it  undergoes  spontaneously  the  necessary  change.  The 
vegetable  albumin  of  the  juice  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  runs  into  de- 
composition, and  in  that  8t«te  becomes  a  ferment  to  the  sugar,  which  is 
gradually  converted  into  alcohol.  If  the  sugar  be  in  excess,  and  the 
azotized  matter  deficient,  the  resulting  wine  remains  sweet;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  sugar  be  small  and  that  of  albumen  large,  a 
dri/  wine  is  produced.  When  the  fermentation  stops,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
clear,  it  is  drawn  otf  from  the  lees,  and  transferred  to  casks,  to  ripen  and 
improve. 

The  color  of  red  wine  is  derived  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  which  in 
such  cases  are  left  in  the  fermenting  liquid.  Effervescent  wines,  as  cham- 
pagne, are  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  complete ;  the  carbonic  acid 
is  disengaged  under  pressure,  and  retained  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  A 
certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  frequently  added.  The  process  requires  much 
delicate  management. 

During  the  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice,  or  must,  a  crystalline,  stony 
matter,  called  arffol,  is  deposited.  This  consists  chiefly  of  acid  potassium 
tartrate  with  a  little  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  tartaric 
acid  met  with  in  commerce.  The  salt  in  question  exists  in  the  juice  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  still  less  so  in 
dilute  alcohol:  hence,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds,  and  the  quantity  of 
spirit  increases,  it  is  slowly  deposited.  The  acid  of  the  juice  is  thus  re- 
moved as  the  sugar  disappears.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders 
grape-juice  alone  flt  for  making  good  wine;  when  that  of  gooseberries  or 
currants  is  employed  as  a  substitute,  the  malic  and  citric  acids  which  these 
fruits  contain  cannot  be  thus  withdrawn.  There  is  then  no  other  resource 
but  to  add  sugar  in  suflicient  quantity  to  mask  and  conceal  the  natural 
acidity  of  the  liquor.  Such  wines  are  necessarily  acescent,  prone  to  a 
second  fermentation,  and,  to  many  persons,  at  least,  very  unwholesome. 

Beer  is  a  well-known  liquor,  of  great  antiquity,  prepared  from  germi- 
nated grain,  generally  barley,  and  is  used  in  countries  where  the  wine  does 
not  flourish.  The  operation  of  mailing  is  performed  by  steeping  the  barley 
in  water  until  the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft,  then  piling  it  in  a  heap 
or  eouchf  to  favor  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  afterwards  spreading  it  upon  a  floor,  and  turning 
it  over  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  unequal  heating.  When  germination 
has  proceeded  far  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  kiln- 
drying.  During  this  process,  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  called 
dtoitase  is  produced,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  starch  of  the  grain, 
converting  a  portion  of  it  into  sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble. 

In  brewing,  the  crushed  malt  is  infused  in  water  at  about  77®  C.  (170®  F.), 
and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  during  the  space  of  two  hours  or  more. 
The  easily  soluble  diastase  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  tlie  un- 
altered starch  of  the  grain,  and  changing  it  intodextrin  and  sugar.  The  clear 
liquor,  or  wort,  strained  from  the  exhausted  malt,  is  next  pumped  up  into 
a  copper  boiler,  and  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hops,  to  com- 
municate a  pleasant  bitter  flavor,  and  confer  on  the  beer  the  property  of 
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keeping  without  injury.     The  flowers  of  the  hop  contain  a  bitter,  resinoas 
principle,  called  lupulin^  and  an  essential  oil. 

When  the  wort  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  drawn  from  the  copper, 
and  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  near  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  in  order  to  avoid  an  irregular  acid  fermentation,  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting  vessels,  which 
in  large  breweries  are  of  great  capacity,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
yeast,  the  product  of  a  preceding  operation,  by  which  the  change  is  speedily 
induced.  This  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the  whole  operation,  and  one  in 
which  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  brewer  are  most  called  into  play.  The 
process  is  in  some  measure  under  control  by  attention  to  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  change  has  been  carried  is  easily 
known  by  the  diminished  density,  or  attenuation  of  the  wort.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  never  suffered  to  run  its  full  course,  but  is  always  stopped  at  a  par- 
ticular point,  by  separating  the  yeast,  and  drawing  off  the  beer  into  casks. 
A  slow  and  almost  insensible  fermentation  succeeds,  which  in  time  renders 
the  beer  stronger  and  less  sweet  than  when  new,  and  charges  it  with  car- 
bonic acid. 

Highly  colored  beer  is  made  by  adding  to  the  malt  a  small  quantity  of 
strongly  dried  or  charred  malt,  the  sugar  of  which  has  been  changed  to 
caramel ;  porter  and  stout  are  so  prepared. 

The  yeast  of  beer  is  a  very  remarkable  substance,  and  has  excited  much 
attention.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a  greenish-yellow  soft  solid,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  dries  up  to  a  pale-brownish  mass,  which  readily 
putrefies  when  moistened,  and  becomes  offensive.  Under  the  microscope 
it  exhibits  a  kind  of  organized  appearance,  being  made  up  of  little  trans- 
parent globules,  which  sometimes  cohere  in  clusters  or  strings,  like  some 
of  the  lowest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Whatever  may  be  the 
real  nature  of  the  substance,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  formed  from  the 
soluble  azotized  portion  of  the  grain  during  the  fermentative  process.  No 
yeast  is  ever  produced  in  liquids  free  from  azotized  matter ;  that  added  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  fermentation  in  pure  sugar  is  destroyed,  and  ren- 
dered inert  thereby.  When  yeast  is  deprived,  by  straining  and  strong 
pressure,  of  as  much  water  as  possible,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  with 
unaltered  properties,  for  a  long  time;  otherwise  it  speedily  spoils. 

The  distiller,  who  prepares  spirits  from  grain,  mnkes  his  wort,  or  tcatk, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brewer ;  he  uses,  however,  with  the  malt 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  grain,  the  starch  of  which  suffers  conversion  into 
sugar  by  the  diastase  of  the  malt,  which  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  He  does 
not  boil  his  infusion  with  hops,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  fermentation, 
which  he  pushes  as  far  as  possible  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of  yeast* 
Alcohol  is  manufactured  in  many  cases  from  potatoes.  The  potatoes  are 
ground  to  pulp,  mixed  with  hot  water  and  a  little  malt,  to  furnish  diastase, 
made  te  ferment,  and  then  the  fluid  portion  is  distilled.  The  potato-spirit 
is  contaminated  by  a  very  offensive  volatile  oil,  again  to  be  mentioned :  the 
crude  product  from  corn  contains  a  substance  of  a  similar  kind.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  rectifier  consists  in  removing  or  modifying  these  volatile  oils, 
and  in  replacing  them  by  others  of  a  more  agreeable  character. 

In  making  bread,  the  vinous  fermentation  plays  an  important  part :  the 
yeast  added  to  the  dough  converts  the  small  portion  of  sugar  the  meal  nat- 
urally contains  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  thus  disengaged 
forces  the  tough  and  adhesive  materials  into  bubbles,  which  are  still  further 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  at  the  same  time  dissipates  the 
alcohol:  hence  the  light  and  spongy  texture  of  all  good  bread.  The  use 
of  leaven  is  of  great  antiquity :  this  is  merely  dough  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction.  When  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  dough,  it  excites 
in  the  latter  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast,  but 
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less  perfectly  ;  it  is  apt  to  0'>ramanicate  a  disagreeable  sour  taste  and  odor. 
Sometimes  (rarbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  to  lighten  the  dough,  being 
completely  volalilized  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  oven.  Bread  is  now 
sometimes  made  by  mixing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate 
in  the  dough ;  if  proper  proportions  be  taken  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
mixed,  the  operation  appears  to  be  very  successful. 

Another  mode  of  bread-making,  now  practised  on  a  large  scale  with  great 
success,  is  that  invented  by  the  late  Dr  Dauglisb,  which  consists  in  agitat- 
ing the  dough  in  a  strong  vessel  with  water  saturated  under  pressure  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  dough  thus  treated  is  subsequently  released 
from  this  pressure  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  gas  escapes  in  bubbles,  and 
lightens  the  mass  as  effectually  as  that  evolved  within  its  substance  by  fer- 
mentation. The  bread  thus  made,  called  '*  aerated  bread/'  is  of  excellent 
quality,  not  being  subject  to  the  deterioration  which  so  frequently  takes 
place  in  ordinary  bread,  when  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  too  far. 

Vinout  fermentation^  that  is  to  say  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide,  never  takes  place  except  in  presence  of  some  nitrogenous 
body  of  the  albuminoid  class  in  a  state  of  decomposition  (p.  4G3).  The 
manner  in  which  these  bodies  act  in  inducing  fermentation  is  very  obscure : 
they  neither  add  anything  to  the  sugar  nor  take  anything  from  it ;  but  the 
motion  or  disturbance  of  their  particles,  while  undergoing  putrefaction,  is 
supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the  sugar  with  which  they 
are  in  contact,  and  thus  to  induce  the  decomposition  above  mentioned ; 
hence  such  bodies  are  called  femnentt.  There  are  other  modes  of  fermen* 
tation,  which  sugar  and  substances  allied  to  it  are  capable  of  undergoing, 
and  the  particular  change  induced  varies  with  the  kind  of  ferment  present: 
thus  vinous  fermentation  is  induced  with  peculiar  facility  by  yeast;  lactous 
fermentation,  or  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  by  putrefying 
cheese.  Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  fermenta- 
tion is  that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  the  development  of  certain  minute 
living  organisms — fungi  and  infusoria — like  those  already  mentioned  as 
existing  in  yeast.  So  constantly  indeed  is  this  the  case,  that  many  chem- 
ists and  physiologists  regard  these  organisms  as  the  exciting  cause  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction;  and  this  view  appears  to  be  corrobornted  by 
the  fact  that  each  particular  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  most  readily 
in  contact  with  a  certain  living  organism,  or  at  least  with  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter containing  it;  thus  beer-yeast  contains  two  species  of  fungus,  called 
Torvula  eerevUim  and  Penicillium  glaucum,  the  cells  of  which  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes,  so  that  they  may  be  separated  by  filtering  an  infusion  of  the 
yeast,  the  larger  cells  of  the  Torvula  remaining  on  the  filter,  while  those  of 
the  Penicillmm,  which  are  much  smaller,  pass  through  with  the  liquid. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  the  residue  on  the  filter  brings  a  solution  of  sugar 
into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation,  whereas  the  filtered  liquid  induces 
lactous  fermentation.  But  whether  this  effect  is  due  to  the  fungi  them- 
selves, or  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  albuminous  matter,  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  The  investigation'  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties,  arising  chiefly  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  germs 
of  these  minute  organisms,  which  are  present  not  only  in  all  decaying  albu- 
minous matter,  and  on  the  skins  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
but  are  likewise  diffused  through  the  air;  so  that  in  experiments  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  fermentation  can  take  place  without 
them,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  insure  their  complete  exclusion  from  the 
substances  under  examination.* 

See  the  article  "  Fermentation,"  in  Wntto's  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,  vol.  li.  p.  ffifi. 
44* 
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Ethyl  CUorlde»  or  Chlorethane,  C,H^C1,  or  C-{  H,  ,  often  called  Hy* 


fCH, 

cJh,  . 

I  CI 


drochlorie  ether. — To  prepare  this  oompound,  rectified  spirit  of  vine  is 
saturated  with  dry  hydrochlorio  acid  gas,  and  the  product  distilled  with 
very  gentle  heat;  or  a  mixture  of  8  parts  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  parts  of  alco- 
hol is  poured  upon  4  parts  of  dry  common  salt  in  a  retort,  and  heat  applied ; 
in  either  case  the  yapor  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  should  be  conducted 
through  a  little  tepid  water  in  a  wash-bottle,  and  then  conveyed  into  a 
small  reoeiver  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt.  It  is  purified  from  adhering 
water  by  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  calcium  chloride.  Hydro- 
chloric ether  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  excessively  volatile  liquid,  of  a  pene- 
trating, aromatic,  and  somewhat  alliaceous  odor.  At  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-921,  and  it  boils  at  12*5°  C.  (65°  F.);  it  is  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  water,  is  but  incompletely  decomposed  by  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  when  the  two  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  is  quickly 
resolved  into  pot-assium  chloride  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash : 

CjHjCl        +        KOH        =        KCl        -f        CjHjOH. 

With  alcoholic  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  or  potassium  ethylate,  it  yields 
ethyl  oxide,  or  common  ether:  • 

CjHjCl    +    CfifiK    »     KCl    -f.     (CjHjJaO. 

Heated  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  ethene  or  defiant  gas : 

2CJH5CI    +    ONa,    =    2NaCl    +    OH,    +    C^H^. 

When  vapor  of  ethyl  chloride  is  mixed  with  chlorine  gas  in  a  vessel  ex- 
posed first  to  diffused  daylight,  and  afterwards  to  direct  sunshine,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed,  and  the  chlorine  displaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  ethyl  chloride,  producing  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  or  dichlor- 
ethane,  CjH.Cl,,  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  isomeric  with  ethene  chloride  or 
Dutch  liquid.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  in  excess,  the  com- 
pounds CjH^Cl,,  CjHjCL,  C^HClg,  and  CjCl,  are  produced,  the  last  of  which 
is  a  crystalline  body,  icfcntical  with  the  carbon  trichloride  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  Dutch  liquid. 

Ethyl  Bromide,  or  Bromethane,  C,H,Br,  also  called  Hydrohromic  ether,  is 
prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  bromine,  1  part  phosphorus, 
and  39  parts  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  hav- 
ing a  penetrating  taste,  and  odor,  boiling  at  41°  C.  (106°  F.). 

Ethyl  Iodide,  or  lodethane,  C^Hj^I,  also  called  Hydriodie  ether,  may  be  con- 
veniently prepared  with  5  parts  of  phosphorus,  70  parts  of  alcohol  (of  0*84 
sp.  gr.)  and  100  parts  of  iodine.  The  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  tu- 
bulated retort,  covered  with  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  heated  to  fusion. 
The  rest  of  the  alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  iodine,  and  the  solution  thus 
obtained  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  through  a  tap-funnel  into  the  retort. 
The  brown  liquid  is  at  once  decolorized,  and  ethyl  iodide  distils  over,  which 
is  condensed  by  a  good  cooling  apparatus.  The  distillate,  consisting  of  al- 
cohol and  ethyl  iodide,  is  again  poured  on  the  residuary  iodine,  which  is 
thus  rapidly  dissolved,  introduced  into  the  retort,  and  ultimately  entirely 
converted  into  ethyl  iodide.  The  latter  is  washed  with  water  to  remove 
adhering  alcohol,  separated  from  this  water  by  a  tap-funnel,  digested  with 
calcium  chloride,  and  rectified  in  the  water-bath.  Ethyl  iodide  may  also 
be  formed  by  heating  in  a  sealed  glass  vessel  a  mixture  of  hydriodie  acid 
and  defiant  gas.     Hydriodie  ether  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  penetrating  ethe- 
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real  odor,  haring  a  density  of  1-92.  and  boiling  at  17^  C  (162<'  P.).  It  be- 
eomea  red  by  exposure  to  light,  from  a  commencement  of  decomposition. 
This  substance  has  become  highly  important  as  a  source  of  ethyl,  and  from 
its  remarkable  deportment  with  ammonia,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Section  on  Organic  Bases. 

Ethyl  Oxide,  or  Bthylic  ether,  Q^U^O=Gfl^(OCfi^)^(Cfis)fi,  This 
compound,  also  called  common  ether,  or  simply  ether,  oouiains  the  elements 
of  2  molecules  of  akohol  minus  1  molecule  of  water : 

2CaHeO      —      OH,      »      C^^^fi; 

and  it  is  in  fact  produced  by  the  action  of  yarious  dehydrating  agents, 
such  as  zinc  chloride,  phosphoric  oxide,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  updn 
alcohol.  The  process  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  one  of  direct  dehy- 
dration, at  least  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid ;  for  when  that  acid  is  heated 
with  alcohol  to  a  certain  temperature,  it  does  not  become  weaker  by  taking 
water  from  the  alcohol,  but  ether  and  water  distil  oyer  together,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  in  its  original  state,  ready  to  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol.  The  reaction  is  in  fact  one  of  sub- 
stitution, the  ultimate  result  being  the  conyersion  of  alcohol,  C3H5(OH), 
into  ether,  C,H5(0CjH5),  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen.  The 
manner  in  which  this  takes  place  will  be  better  understood  when  another 
mode  of  the  formation  of  ether  has  been  explained. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  C^HgONa,  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  sodium  to  saturattoii  in  that  liquid,  is  mixed  with  ethyl 
iodide,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  so- 
dium iodide  and  ethyl  oxide : 

CjH^ONa    +    CjH,!     =s     Nal    +    C,H5(OC,HjO). 

The  result  would  be  the  same  if  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethyl  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  iodide:  moreover,  when  methyl  iodide  is  added,  instead 
of  the  ethyl  iodide,  an  oxygen  ether  is  formed  containing  both  ethyl  and 
methyl: 

CjHjONa      +      CH,I    =      Nal      -f      CjH^OCH^ 
Sodium  ethylate.        Methyl  Methyl-ethyl 

iodide.  ether. 

In  each  case  the  reaction  consists  in  an  int^change  between  the  sodium 
and  the  alcohol-radical. 

Now,  when  alcohol  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  result 
is  the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid,  S03(OC,H5)OH,  by  substitution  of 
ethyl  for  hydrogen  in  the  acid : 

SO,(OH)(OH)    -f    CjHjrOH)    =    H(OH)    +    SO,(OC2H8)(OH); 
Sulphuric  iiconol.  Water.  Ethylsulphuric 

acid.  acid. 

and  when  the  ethylsulphuric  acid  thus  formed  is  brought  in  contact,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  with  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  the  reverse  sub- 
stitution takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ethyl  oxide  and  sulphu- 
ric acid : 

SO.(OCAKOH)    -f    C,H,(OH)    =    C,H.(OC,H,)    +    SO,(OH), 
Ethylsulphuric  Alcohol.  Ether.  Sulphuric 

acid.  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  reproduced  in  its  original  state,  and  if  the  sup- 
ply of  alcohol  be  kept  up,  and  the  temperature  maintained  within  certain 
limits,  the  same  series  of  actions  is  continually  repeated,  and  ether  an£ 
water  distil  over  together. 
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The  most  favorable  temperature  for  etherification  is  between  127°  and 
154°  C.  (260°  and  310°  F.):  below  127°  very  little  ether  is  produced,  and 
above  154°  a  different  reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
olefiaut  gas.  The  maintenance  of  the  temperature  within  the  ether-pro- 
ducing limits  is  best  effected  by  boiling  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  in  a  flask  into  which  a  further  quantity  of  alcohol  is  supplied  in  a 
continuous  and  regulated  stream.  This  is  called  the  continuous  ether  process. 

A  wide-necked  flask  is  fitted  with  a  sound  cork,  perfbrated  by  three 
apertures,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  receive  a  thermometer  with  the  grad- 
uation on  the  stem;  a  socond,  a  vertical  portion  of  a  long,  narrow  tube, 
terminating  in  an  orifice  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  third. 


a  wide  bent  tube,  connected  with  the  condenser,  to  carry  off  the  volatilized 
products.  A  mixture  is  made  of  8  parts  by  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  5  part«  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  about  0*834  sp.  gr. 
This  is  introduced  into  the  flask,  and  heated  by  a  lamp.  The  liquid  soon 
boils,  and  the  thermometer  very  shortly  indicates  a  temperature  of  140° 
C.  (284°  F.).  When  this  happens,  alcohol  of  the  above  density  is  suffered 
slowly  to  enter  by  the  narrow  tube,  which  is  put  into  communication  with 
a  reservoir  of  that  liquid,  consisting  of  a  large  bottle  perforated  by  a  hole- 

•  Pig.  191.  AppnRittw  for  tho  pr{>paraHon  of  ethw.  a.  ?In»k  for  containing  the  mixtnre 
•r  oil  of  vitriol  liiul  iilct)hol.  b.  Rc-sfrvnir  with  Htopoock,  f<»r  supplying  j»  con^^tnnt  wtr«im  of 
«1«^hol.  c.  Wide  b^nt  tnlip  conn«Tt<Hl  with  the  condonwr  for  conveying  away  the  Tii|)Qr8.  <t 
The  thcrniuniotcr  fur  n-guiatiug  the  touiporaturu  of  tiio  boiling  liquid. 
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ncftr  the  bottom,  and  furnished  witli  a  small  brass  stopcock  fitted  by  a 
cork.  The  stopcock  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  long  tube  by  a  caoutchouc 
connector.  As  the  tube  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flas^k,  the  al- 
cohol gets  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  acid  liquid,  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  the  fluid  column  being  sufficient  to  insure  the  regularity  of  the  flovir ;  the 
quaatity  is  easily  adjusted  by  the  aid  of  the  stopcock.  For  condensation 
a  Lie  big's  condenser  may  be  used,  supplied  with  ice- water.  The  arrange- 
ment is  showD  in  figure  191. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  the  supply  of  alcohol,  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  thermometer  may  remain  at  140^  GL  (284°  F.),  or  as  near  that  tem- 
perature as  possible,  while  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  maintained  in  a  state 
of  rapid  and  violent  ebullition  —  a  point  of  essential  importance.  Ether  and 
water  distil  over  together,  and  collect  in  the  receiyer,  forming  two  distinct 
strata:  the  mixture' slowly  blackens,  from  some  slight  secondary  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  spirit,  or  upon  the  impurities  in  the  latter,  but  retains, 
after  many  hours'  ebullition,  its  etherifying  powers  unimpaired.  The  acid, 
however,  slowly  volatilizes,  partly  in  the  state  of  oil  ofxoiney  and  the  quantity 
of  liquid  in  the  flask  is  found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval, 
sensibly  diminished.  The  loss  of  acid  constitutes  the  only  limit  to  the 
duration  of  the  process,  which  might  otherwise  be  continued  indefinitely. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  flask  may  be  replaced  by  a  vessel  of  lead,  the 
tubes  being  also  of  the  same  metal:  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  may  be 
made  to  pass  air-tight  through  the  cover,  and  heat  may  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously applied  by  high-pressure  steam,  or  hot  oil,  circulating  in  a  spiral 
tube  of  metal  immersed  in  the  mixture  of  acid  and  spirit. 

The  crude  ether  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water  on  which  it  floats, 
agitated  with  a  little  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  re-distilled  by  the  heat 
of  warm  water.  The  aqueous  portion,  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  distilled,  yields  alcohol  containing  a  little  ether.  Sometimes  the  spon- 
taneous separation  before  mentioned  does  not  occur,  from  the  accidental 
presence  of  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  undecomposed  alcohol;  the 
addition  of  a  little-water,  however,  always  suffices  to  determine  it. 

Pure  ethylic  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid,  very  thin 
and  mobile.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  15-5<>  is  about  0-720;  it  boils  at  36-6o  C.  (96«  F.) 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  bears  without  freezing  the 
severest  cold.  When  dropped  on  the  hand  it  occasions  a  sharp  sensation 
of  cold,  from  its  rapid  volatilization.  Ether  is  very  combustible,  and  burns 
with  a  white  flame,  generating  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  Although  the 
substance  itself  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  liquids,  its  vapor  is  very  heavy, 
having  a  density  of  2  586  (referred  to  air).  Mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  and 
fired  by  the  electric  spark,  or  otherwise,  it  explodes  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. Preserved  in  an  imperfectly  stopped  vessel,  ether  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  becomes  acid  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid:  this  attraction  for 
oxygen  is  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature.  It  is  decomposed  by 
transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube  into  ethene,  methane,  aldehyde,  and 
ethine,  and  two  substances  yet  to  be  described. 

Ether  is  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  not  with  water;  it 
dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in  that  liquid,  10  parts  of  water  taking  up  about 
1  part  of  ether.  It  may  be  separated  from  alcohol,  provided  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  not  excessive,  by  addition  of  water,  and  in  this  manner 
samples  of  commercial  ether  may  be  conveniently  examined.  Ether  dis- 
solves oily  and  fatty  substances  generally,  and  phosphorus  to  a  small  extent, 
also  a  few  saline  compounds  and  some  organic  principles;  but  its  powers 
in  this  respect  are  much  more  limited  than  those  of  alcohol  or  water. 

Anhydrous  ether,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  yields  the  three  sub- 
stitution-products C^HgOljO,  C^l{fi\fi,  and  C/JlioO,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  liquids,  while  the  third,  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine 
on  ether  in  sunshine,  is  a  crystalline  solid.     The  second  chlorine  compound 
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is  converted  by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  two  crystalline  compounds 
C4neCV50  and  C\H6S.,0. 

Etkyt-methyl  oxides  Ethyl-mftkyl  ether^  Ethyl  methylatt,  or  Methyl  ethylate^ 
CjHgO  =  CjHgOCHj,  is  produced,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  potassium  ethylate,  or  of  ethyl  iodide  on  potassium  me- 
thylate.     It  is  a  very  inflammable  liquid,  boiling  at  11®  C.  (52®  F.). 

Ethyl  Nitrate,  CjHgNOg,  or  CjH^ONO,.— JVt/rtc  cM«r.— When  nitric  acid  is 
heated  with  alcoiiol  alone,  pari  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidized,  and  the  nitrio 
acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol, 
forms  ethyl  nitrite,  C^H^NOj,  together  with  other  products ;  but  by  adding 
urea  to  the  liquid,  which  decomposes  the  nitrous  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
this  action  may  be  prevented,  and  the  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  then  form 
ethyl  nitrate.  The  experiment  is  most  safely  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  distillation  must  be  stopped  when  seven -eighths  of  the  whole  have 
passed  over;  a  little  water  added  to  the  distilled  product  separates  the 
nitric  ether.  Nitrio  ether  has  a  density  of  1'112;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
has  an  agreeable  sweet  taste  and  odor,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  although  that  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol 
attacks  it  even  in  the  cold,  with  production  of  potassium  nitrate.  Its 
vapor  is  apt  to  explode  when  strongly  heated. 

Ethyl  Nitrite,  CjHjONO. — Nitrous  ether. — Pure  nitrous  ether  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  itself  upon  alcohol.  1  part  of 
starch  and  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  gently  heated  in  a  capacious  retort 
or  flask,  and  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  thereby  evolved  is  conducted  into 
alcohol  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked 
bottle,  which  is  to  be  plunged  into  cold  water  and  connected  with  a  good 
condensing  arrangement.  All  elevation  of  temperature  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  a  pale-yellow  volatile  liquid, 
having  an  exceedingly  agreeable  odor  of  apples:  it  boils  at  16*4°  C.  (61°  F.), 
and  has  a  density  of  0*947.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  without  darkening, 
into  potassium  nitrite  and  alcohol. 

Nitrous  ether^  but  contaminated  with  aldehyde,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
following  simple  method.  Into  a  tall  cylindrical  bottle  or  jar  are  lo  be  in- 
troduced successively  9  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp  gr.  0830,  4  parts  of  water, 
and  8  parts  of  strong  fuming  nitric  acid ;  the  two  latter  are  added  by 
means  of  a  long  funnel  with  a  very  narrow  orifice,  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  so  that  the  contents  may  form  three  distinct  strata,  which 
slowly  mix  from  the  solution  of  the  liquids  in  each  other.  The  bottle  is 
then  loosely  stopped,  and  left  two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place,  after  which 
it  is  found  to  contain  two  layers  of  liquid,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  nitrous 
ether.  It  is  purified  by  rectification.  A  somewhat  similar  product  may  be 
obtained  by  carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  rectified  spirit  and  2 
of  nitric  ncid  of  1-28  sp.  gr. :  the  fire  must  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  boils. 

The  tweet  spirits  of  nitre  of  pharmacy,  prepared  by  distilling  three  pounds 
of  alcohol  with  four  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  is  a  solution  of  nitrous  ether, 
aldehyde,  and  perhaps  other  substances,  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Ethyl  Sulphates. — There  are  two  of  these  ethers,  corresponding  to  the 
methyl  sulphates. 

Acid  Ethyl  ntlphatej  Ethylsulphurie  acid  or  Snlphovinie  add,  CfllfiO^-= 
CjH50SOjH=SOj(OCjH5)(0'H)=S04(CjH5)H,  which  has  the  composition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  SO4H2,  with  half  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol.  To  prepare  it,  strong 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  it^  boiling  point,  and  then  left  to  cooL 
When  cold,  it  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  neutralized 
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with  chalk,  whereby  much  calcium  sulphate  is  produced.  The  mass  is 
placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  drained,  and  pressed ;  and  the  clear  solution  is 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  filtered  from  a 
little  sulphate,  and  left  to  crystallize:  the  product  is  calcium  ethylsulphate, 
in  beautiful,  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  containing  (SO^)2(C2Hg)jCa''^. 
20If2.  They  dissolve  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  emoresce  in  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

Barium  etht/Uulphate,  (BO^\{C^Y{^)Btk^^ .  20Hy  equally  soluble,  and  still 
more  beautiful,  may  be  produced  by  substituting,  in  the  above  process, 
barium  carbonate  for  chalk :  from  this  substance  the  acid  may  be  procured 
by  exactly  precipitating  the  base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  filtered  solution  in  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It 
forms  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  recognized 
by  the  ordinary  reagents,  and  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  even 
by  long  exposure  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  All  the  ethylsulphates 
are  soluble;  the  solutions  are  decomposed  by  ebullition.  The  lead-salt  re- 
sembles the  barium-compound.  The  potassium  salt,  B0^{C2^ls)^ — easily 
made  by  decomposing  calcium  ethylsulphaie  with  potassium  carbonate — is 
anhydrous,  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble,  and  crystnllizes  well. 

Potassium  cthylsulphate  distilled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives 
ether;  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol;  and  with  strong  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether.  The  ethylsulphates  heated  with  calcium  or  barium  hydrate, 
yield  a  sulphate  of  the  base  and  alcohol. 

Isethionic  acid,  CjH^SO^,  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethylsulphurio  acid,  is  ob- 
tained, as  already  observed,  by  boiling  ethionic  acid  (p.  618)  with  water; 
also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  oxide  on 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  found  among  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of 
ether.  It  is  a  viscid,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  decomposes  acetates  and 
common  salt,  bears  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  150°  C.  (802*'  F.),  but 
blackens  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  metallic  isethionates  are  soluble  and  crystallizable,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  ethylsulphates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric,  by  their 
much  greater  stability,  most  of  them  sustaining,  without  alteration,  a  tem- 
perature of  20(y  C.  (392°  F.^. 

Potassium  isethionate,  C^H^KSO^,  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride,  yields  isethionic  chloride,  C^II^SOjCl,;  and  this  compound,  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  ammonia^  is  converted  into  taurin,  a  neutral  crystallizable 
substance  likewise  obtained  from  bile : 

0,H^S0,C1,    +    NH,    +    OH,    =    2HC1    +    C^H^NSO,. 
Isethionic  Taurin. 

chloride. 

Taurin,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  is  reconverted  into  isethionic  acid. 

Neutral  Ethyl  sulphate,  BO^iC^H^)^  or  80,(00,115),,  is  formed  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide  into  perfectly  anhydrous  ether.  A  syrupy 
liquid  is  produced,  which,  when  shaken  with  4  vols,  of  water  and  1  vol.  of 
ether,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  containing  ethylsulphurio  acid 
and  various  other  compounds,  while  the  upper  layer  consists  of  an  ethereal 
solution  of  neutral  ethyl  sulphate.  At  a  gentle  heat  the  ether  is  volatilized, 
and  the  ethyl  sulphate  remains  as  a  colorless  liquid.  It  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition. 

Ethyl  Sulphites.— The  acid  sulphite,  or  Ethylsulphurous  acid,  S0j(C,Il5)H, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ethyl  sulphhydrate  or  sulpho- 
cyanate.  When  concentrated  by  evaporation  it  is  a  heavy  oil  of  specific 
eravity  1-80.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crystallizable  salts,  which 
decompose  when  heated,  giving  off  sulphurous  oxide. — Neutral  Ethyl  sul- 
phite, SO3(CjH0),,  is  obtained  by  adding  absolute  alcohol  in  excess  to  chlorine 
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bisulphide  (p.  208).  Hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  sulphur  deposited, 
while  the  ethyl  sulphite  distils  as  a  limpid  strongly-smelling  liquid,  of  sp. 
gr.  1'086,  boiling  at  170**;  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water. 

Ethyl  Phosphate!. — Three  ethyl  orthophosphates  have  been  obtained, 
two  acid  and  one  neutral,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  sodium  phos- 
phates ;  also  a  neutral  pyrophosphate. 

MimelhyUc  phosphate^  or  Ethylphotphoric  add,  VO^i^GM^fW^  or  (PO)^^^ 
{OQfi^\(Oyi)^,  also  called  Phosphovintc  acid.  This  acid  is  bibasic.  Its  barium 
salt  is  prepared  by  heating  to  82**  C.  ^180**  F.)  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
strong  alcohol  and  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  diluting  this  mixture,  after  the 
lapse  of  24  hours,  with  water,  and  neutralizing  with  barium  carbonate. 
The  solution  of  ethylphosphate,  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble 
phosphate,  is  evaporated  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  salt  crystallizes 
in  brilliant  hexagonal  plates,  which  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  are  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water ;  it  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  water  at  20^ 
C.  (68*»  F.).  The  crystals  contain  PO^(G,H,)Ba''^ .  60H,.  From  this  salt 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  bnrium  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump:  it 
forms  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  of  intensely  sour  taste,  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing appearances  of  crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat  when  in  a  concentrated  state. 
The  ethylphosphates  of  calcium,  silver,  and  lead  possess  but  little  solubil- 
ity; those  of  the  alkali-metals,  magnesium,  and  strontium,  are  freely 
soluble. 

Diethylie  phosphate,  or  Diethylphotphorie  acid,  ^0^{C^^)fi,  or  (POV^^ 
(OgCjHg^j^OH),  is  a  monobasic  acid,  obtained,  together  with  the  preceding, 
by  the  action  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  upon  alcohol.  Its  barium,  silver, 
and  lead-salts  are  more  soluble  than  the  methylphosphntes.  The  calcium 
salt,  (P04),(C2H5)^Ca^^  and  the  lead-salt,  {VO^\(C^^)^h^^,  are  anhydrous. 

Triethylic phosphate,  ^0^{Q^^^)^.  or  (P0)^'''(0Cjli4)j,  is  obtained  in  small 
quantity  by  heating  the  lead-salt  of  aiethylphosphoric  acid  to  100**,  more 
easily  by  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  triargentic  phosphate,  or  of  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  on  sod ium.cthy late: 

SCaHsONa    -f-     (PO)^'^Cl,    =    3NaCl    +     fP0)'^^(0C,H5V 
It  is  a  limpid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-072  at  12**  C.  (64o  F.),  boiling  at  216**  C. 
(129**  F.),  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  *in  water,  by  which  how* 
ever  it  Is  slowly  decomposed. 

Tetrethylic  Pyrophosphate,  PjOjrC-Hj)^,  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  argentic  pyrophosphate,  is  a  viscid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*172  at  17** 
C.  (63**  F.),  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  potassium  diethyl- 
phosphate. 

Ethyl  Borates. — Three  of  these  ethers  are  k^own,  viz. : 

Triethylic  borates  .         (C,H5)3BOy 

Monet  hylic  borate        .  CjHgBOj, 

Ethylic  anhydroborate,    1  on  w  nn     ii  n 
orbiborate       .        .     |  2C,H,B0, .  B,0,. 

Triethylie  borate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride  on  alcohol : 

8C,H5(0H)     -j-    BCl,    =    3HC1    -j-     (C,Hft)3B0y 

It  is  a  thin  limpid  liquid,  of  agreeable  odor,  sp.  gr.  0-886,  boiling  at 
119**  C.  (246°  F),  decomposed  by  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  burns  with 
a  fine  green  fl;ime,  throwing  oflf  a  thick  smoke  of  boric  acid. 

Monethylic  borate,  CjHjBO^  is  formed,  with  separation  of  boric  acid,  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  anhydroborate : 

2C,H5B0^ .  B,0g    -f    C,H5(0H)    =    HBO,    +    8C,H,B0,. 
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It  18  a  colorless*  mobile  liquid,  resembling  trietbylic  borate.  The  anhy- 
droborate,  2C2H,BO, .  Bfi^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boric  oxide  on  an 
equal  weight  of  auhydious  alcoKol,  and  may  be  obtained  by  concentration, 
in  the  form  of  a  viscid  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  300°  C.  (572°  F.),  giving 
off  alcohol  vapor  and  etheiie  gas,  and  leaving  boric  oxide. 

Ethyl  SiUcates.  —  Tetrethylie  nlieate,  {Cfl^)^^\0^,  or  Si''(OC,H,).,  is  pro- 
duced by  treating'  silicic  chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  anhydrous  al- 
cohol: 

4C,H50H     -h    SiCl^    ==    4HCI    +    8i(OCjH5)4. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  rather  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  and  strong 
peppery  taste;  sp  gr.  0*1)93  at  20°.  It  boils  without  decomposition  be- 
tween 166°  and  160°  C.  (829°-330°  F.),  and  when  set  on  fire  burns  with  a 
dazzling  flame,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  of  finely  divided  silica.  It  is  de- 
composed slowly  by  water,  quickly  by  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Diethylic  sUicite,  (C,Hj),SiO,,  or  (SiO)^^(OC,Hg),,  is  produced,  according 
to  Ebelmen,*  by  the  action  of  silicic  chloride  on  aqueous  alcohol: 

2C^50H    +    OH,    +    SiCl^    »    4HC1    -f    (SiOXOC^H,),. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1079,  boiling  at  360°  C  (662°  F.),  decomposed 
by  water,  with  separation  of  silica.  On  distilling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
aqueous  alcohol,  a  liquid  remains  in  the  retort  consisting  of  diethylic  di- 
gilicate,  (C,H5),Sia05,  or  (C,H5),SiO, .  SiO,. 

Htxethylie  cUsilicate,  {C^B^J^'Sifij,  or  6(CjjH5)^SiO^.  2SiO-— -Friedel  and 
Crafts  *  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  two  -ethylic  silicates  last  mentioned ; 
but  having  prepared  a  considerable  quantity  of  tetrethylie  silicate  with  al- 
cohol that  was  not  quite  anhydrous,  they  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  distilled  over  toward  240°,  and  that  it  was  not  possible,  by  distil- 
lation under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  to  obtain  a  product  of 
definite  boiling  point.  By  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  however  (under  a  pres- 
sure of  8  to  6  millimetres),  they  obtained,  after  eight  fractionations,  a  pro- 
duct boiling  between  125°  and  130°  C.  (257°-266°  F.),  and  having  the  com- 
position of  hexethylie  dmlicaie.  This  ether  is  a  slightly  oily  liquid,  having 
a  rather  fragrant  odor,  like  that  of  .tetrethylie  silicate,  and  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  1-0196  at  0°. 

Silicic  ethers  containing  ethyl  and  methyl,  and  ethyl  and  amyl,  have 
likewise  been  obtained. 

The  ethylic  ethers  of  organic  acids  (carbon  acids)  will  b^  described  in 
connection  with  those  acids. 

Ethyl  8alph-hydrate,  or  Meroaptan,  C^H^SH. — This  compound,  the  sul- 
phur analogue  of  ethyl  alcohol,  is  produced  analogously  to  methyl 
sulph-hydrate  fp.  615),  by  the  action  of  potassium  sulph-hydrate  on  cal- 
cium ethylsulpnate.  A  solution  of  caustic  poti^sU  of  sp.  gr.  1*28  or  1*8,  is 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  {ipd  mUed  in  a  retort  with  an  equal 
volume  of  solution  of  calcium  ethylsulphi^te  pf  (.he  same  density.  The  re- 
tort i£r  connected  with  a  good  condenser,  and  hei^t  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
b»th  of  salt  and  water.  Mercaptan  find  water  distil  over  together,  and 
fire  easily  separated  by  a  tftp-funnel.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a 
colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0-842,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
miscible,  on  the  contrary,  with  alcohol.  It  boils  at  86°  C.  (96°  F.).  The 
vapor  of  mercaptAn  has  a  most  intolerable  odor  of  onions,  which  adheres 
to  the  clothes  an4  person  with  great  obstinacy :  it  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

lYhen  mercaptan  is  brought  into  contact  ^ith  mercuric  oxide,  even  in 

•  Ann.  Ohim.  ?hys.  [3]  xtI.  144,  f  Ani».  (»iiq).  f  liys,  [4]  (x.  6. 
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the  cold,  violont  reaction  ensues,  water  is  formed,  and  a  white  subsiance  is 
produced,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separating  from  that  liquid  in  distinct 
crystals  which  contain  (G^ll^)^2^f^^^-  ^^'*  compound  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mercuric  sulphide  being  thrown  down,  and  mer- 
captan  reproduced.  By  adding  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercaptan,  corresponding  compounds  containing 
those  metals  are  formed.  Caustic  potash  produces  no  effect  upon  mercap- 
tan, but  potassium  displaces  hydrogen,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystallizable 
compound,  C^H^SK,  soluble  in  water.     Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ethyl  Sulphides. — Three  of  these  compounds  have  been  obtained,  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  the  methyl  sulphides,  and  produced  by  similar  re- 
actions. The  monosulphidey  (CgHgjS,  or  CjHgSCjHg,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid, 
having  a  very  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*826  at  20° C. 
(68°  P.),  and  boiling  at  72°  C.  (162°  F.j.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  When  poured  into  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire ;  but  when 
dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  it,  not  at  first  into  the  liquid, 
the  vessel  being  kept  cool  and  in  the  shade,  substitution-products  are 
formed  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  copiously  evolved.  The  product  consists 
chiefly  of  dicklorethylie  sulphide^  (0,H4C1)2S.  If  the  action  takes  place  in 
diffused  daylight,  and  without  external  cooling,  the  compounds  (C^HjClg)^ 
and  (0,11014)28  are  obtained,  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, the  first  boiling  between  189°  and  192°  0.  (.S72°-878°  F.),  the  second 
between  217°  and  222° 0.  (423-482°  F.).  The  action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl 
sulphide  in  sunshine  yields  a  more  highly  chlorinated  compound,  probably 
(C,C1,)^. 

Ethyl  bisulphide^  (^2^6)t^r  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  bisulphide 
with  potassium  cthylsulphate  or  with  ethyl  oxalate,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid, 
Tery  inflammable,  boiling  at  161°  0.  (302°  F.).  The  tritulphide,  (0jH5),S,. 
is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  acting  in  like  manner  on  potassium 
pentasulphide. 

Triethyltulplinrons  Compounds.^ — When  ethyl  monosulphide  and  ethyl 
iodide  are  heated  together,  they  unite  and  form  mdphurout  iodotriethide^ 
(OjHj)2S .  CjHjl,  or  S*'(CjHj)3l,  which  crystallizes  in  needles.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  ethyl  sulph-hydrate : 

2C2H5I        +        OjHjSH        =        HI        +        S(C2ng),I, 

or  of  hydrogen  iodide  on  ethyl  monosulphide : 

HI        +        2(C,H5),S        =        O.HjSH        +        S(C,H,),I. 

Sulphurous  iodotriethide  is  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  white  deliquescent  needles  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.     It  unites  with  metallic  chlorides. 

Ethyl  chloride  and  ethyl  bromide  unite  in  like  manner,  but  less  readily, 
with  ethyl  sulphide,  forming  the  compounds  S(OsHg),Cl  and  S(C,H5)3Br, 
both  of  which  crystallize  in  needles. 

By  treating  the  iodine  compound  with  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide, 
a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  which  dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol 
to  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  consisting  of  sulphurous  irieihyl-hydroxy" 
late,  (OjHj>gSfOH).  The  solution  of  this  sub'^tance  dissolves  the  skin  like 
caustic  potash,  and  forms  similar  precipitates  with  various  metallic  salts. 
It  neutralizps  acids,  forming  definite  crystallizable  salts,  e.y.,  the  nitrate, 
(CjH'5)8SONO,.  the  acetate  {C^U^)iS{OC^U/)),  &c. 

The  formulas  of  these  compounds  show  that  sulphur  is  at  least  quadrl^ 
Talent  (p.  237). 

*  J.  ron  Oeffeh,  Chem.  Soc.  Journal,  xrii.  108.  OahourSj  Ann.  Ch.  PhiM-m.  cxxxv.  352; 
pxxxTi.  151.    hehn,  Anu.  Cb.  Pharni.  Suppl.  it.  83. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  three- oar  boa  alcohol,  0,H^,  is 
susceptible  of  two  isomeric  modifications,  namely  : 

CH, 
fCn,CH,  I 

Normal  Propyl  alcohol       C  •{  H,  or     CH,  thos 

lOH  I 

CHjOH 

fCHa  H,C  CH, 

Isopropyl  alcohol  ^  "S  H  *        ®'  V 

(oh  hcoh 

each  of  which  may  giro  rise  to  a  corresponding  set  of  ethers  and  other 
deriTatives.  The  normal  propyl  compounds,  howovor,  are  but  little  known, 
none  of  them  having  yet  been  prepared  synthetically,  except  propylamine 
and  propyl  cyanide,  to  be  afterwards  considered.  Chancel,  in  1853,  hy 
subjecting  the  fusel-oil  of  marc  brandy,  prepared  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  fractional  diatillation,  obtained  a  number  of  alcohols,  among  which  was 
one  to  which  he  assigned  the  composition  CjHgO;  this  has  usually  been 
regar  led  as  normal  propyl  alcohol,  but  it  was  not  obtained  pure,  and  is 
altogether  very  little  known. 

Isopropyl  Alcohol,  CH(CH3),0H  — This  alcohol  is  prepared:  1.  From 
acetone,  (CO)''^(CH,),,  by  direct  addition  of  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the 
action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam: 

H.C  CH,  H.C  CH,       . 

V  +         H,         =  V 

CO  HCOH 

Acetone.  Isopropyl 

alcohol. 

This  mode  of  synthesis  affords  direct  proof  of  the  constitution  of  iso- 
propylic  alcohol,  the  addition  of  the  two  hydrogen-atoms  being  tantamount 
to  the  replacement  of  the  bivalent  radical  oxygen  by  the  two  monad  radi- 
cals, hydrogen  and  hydroxyl. 

2.  Isopropyl  iodide  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 
on  glycerin;  this  iodide  is  easily  converted  into  the  oxalate  or  acetate  by 
treatment  with  silver  oxalate  or  acetate;  and  from  either  of  these  ethers 
the  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash  or  soda. 

Isopropyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  not  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0  791  at  15°  C.  (60°  F.),  boiling  at  83«>  to  84*»  C. 
(181^-183°  F.),  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  789  millimetres,  not  freezing 
at  20°.  It  does  not  act  on  polarized  light.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dry,  as  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  forms  with  it  three  definite  and 
very  stable  hydrates,  viz.,  8C,H,0.20H,.  boiling  at  19^-S(P  C.  {172«-176*> 
F.);  2C,H,0.0H^  boiling  at  80°;  and  8CjH,0.0Hy  boiling  at  81°.  The 
second  of  these  hydrates  exhibits  a  very  close  resemblance  to  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  has  the  same  percentage  composition,  boils  at  nearly  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  likewise  yields  acetic  acid  by  oxidation  (see  p.  532);  more- 
over it  retains  its  water  of  hydration  so  obstinately,  that  it  does  not  even 
change  the  white  color  of  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  to  blue.  The  readiest 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  this  hydrate  and  ethyl  alcohol  is  to  submit 
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them  to  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus,  whereby  the  former  is  con- 
verted into  isopropyl  iodide,  the  latter  into  ethyl  iodide. 

The  characteristic  property  of  isopropyl  alcohol  is  that  it  yields  acetone 
by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  this  transformation  being  the  reverse 
of  that  by  which  it  is  produced : 

H,C  CH,  H,C  CH, 

\/         +         0        =:  V  4-     OH, 

HCOH  CO 

On  pushing  the  oxidation  further,  the  acetone  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water : 

CO(CHj),    4-    O4    r=     C0(CH3)0H    +    CO,    +    OH, 
Acetone.  Acetic  acid. 

The  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  this  reaction  affords  a  further  distinc- 
tion between  hydrated  isopropyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  a  ketone  by  oxidation  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a  secondary  alcohol,  and  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  its  structure. 
The  primary  alcohols,  Cn  H^+jG,  are  directly  converted  by  oxidation  into 
aldehydes,  C.  H,bO,  and  acids, C.  H^O,,  not  into  ketones;  thus: 

CH,  CH, 

I  +  0  =  OH,  +  I 

CHgOH  H— C=0 

Ethyl  alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

C,H^0  +  0  =  C,H^O, 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

Isopropyl  alcohol,  heated  with  acetic  acid,  or  witii  potassium  acetate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  isopropyl  aeeiatej  CH(CH,),OC,H,0. 

IsoPBOPYL  Iodide,  CH(CH,)2l,  is  roost  conveniently  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid,  concentrated  and  in  larger  excess,  on  glycerin 
(propenyl  alcohol)  CjIl^O,: 

C,H,0,    +     SHI    =    C,H^I     -I-    80H,    +    21,. 

The  iodine,  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free  by  the  reaction,  may  be  reconverted 
into  hydriodic  ncid  by  means  of  phosphorus,  and  will  then  be  ready  to 
act  upon  another  portion  of  glycerin.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  ih^  ac- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  on  isopropyl  alcohol,  allyl  iodide,  C,H|I,  propene,  or 
propene  alcohol. 

Isopropyl  iodide  is  an  oil  boiling  at  89*»-90«>  C.  (1920-194°  F.),  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1  *70.  With  sodium  in  presence  of  ether  it  yields  pro- 
pene, propane,  and  di-isopropyl,  C^H^^.  Bromine  expels  the  iodine  and 
forms  isopropyl  bromide. 


QUARTYL  OR  BUTYL  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  four  alcohols  included  in  the  formula 
C^^fi^  two  primary,  one  secondary,  and  one  tertiary ;  thus, 
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Primary.  Secondary.      Tertiary. 


CHg  HjCCH,  CH,  HgClCH, 


V  I  V 

CH  CH,  COH 


CH,  HjCOH         HjCOH  CH. 

HjCOH  CH, 

Propyl  carbinol     Isopropyl     Methyl-ethyl     Trimethyl 

car  bind         carbinol  carbinoL 

rCH,CH,CH, 
Propyl  Carbinol,  C  V  H,  . — This  alcohol  is  obtained  from  qnartyl 

(OH 

chloride,  C^H^CI  (produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  qaartane  or  diethyl, 
C,4H|q),  by  heating  that  chloride  with  potassium  acetate  and  strong  acetic 
acid,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  quartyl  aoetAte,  and  treating  thnt  coin- 
pound  with  barium  hydrate.  The  alcohol  thus  prepared  yields  butyric 
acid  by  oxidation.* 

rCH(CH,), 
Isopropyl  Carbinol,  C  •{  H,  . — This  variety  of  primary  butyl-alcohol 

(oh 

was  found  by  Wurtz  in  the  fusel-oil  obtained  by  fermenting  the  molasses 
of  beet-root  sugar.  To  separate  it,  this  oil  is  submitted  to  fractional  distil- 
lation, and  the  liquid  boiling  between  108°  and  118°  is  repeatedly  rectified 
over  potassium  hydrate,  till  it  boils  constantly  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.). 

Pure  isopropyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  odor  somewhat 
like  that  of  amyl  al«:ohol,  but  less  pungent,  and  more  vinous:  sp.  gr.  = 
0-8032  at  18-5°  C.  (65°  F.).  It  dissolves  in  lOJ  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  is  separated  therefrom,  as  an  oil,  by  calcium  chloride,  sodium  chloride, 
and  other  soluble  salts.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  butyric  acid, 
C4H,0,.  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  primary  alcohol.  Formerly  also  this  alco- 
hol was  assumed  to  have  the  constitution  represented  by  the  first  of  the  for- 
mula above  given ;  in  other  words,  to  consist  of  ^o/»y^car6i"no/,CH2(C3H,)OH ; 
and  all  the  other  alcohols  of  the  series  produced  by  fermentation  were  sup- 
posed to  be  similarly  constituted.  This  assumption,  however,  did  not 
rest  on  very  exact  experimental  data;  and  from  recent  experiments  by 
Erlenmeyer,f  it  appears  that  butyl  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation  con- 
sists of  isopropf/l'carbinol^  CH,[CH(CH,),]OH,  or  is  represented  by  the 
second  of  the  formulua  above  given  for  the  primary  four-carbon  alcohol. 

Isopropyl-carbinol  is  acted  upon  by  acids  and  other  chemical  reagents 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  common  alcohol  (methyl-carbinol).  With 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  quartyUaulphurie  acid^  ^Ofi(C^ll^),  if  the  mix- 
ture is  kept  cool;  but  on  heating  the  liquid  quarteney  or  butylene^  C^H,  is 
given  off  mixed  with  sulphurous  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  Heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  treated  with  phosphortu  pentachloride  or 
oxychloride,  it  is  converted  into  quartyl  chloride^  C^HgCl,  or  chloroquartaney 
an  ethereal  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  and  boiling  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.); 
quartyl  bromide.y  C^H^Br,  obtained  in  like  manner,  boils  at  89°,  the  iodide 
C^HJ,  at  121°  C.  (250  F.).  The  iodide  is  decomposed  by  poUssium  or 
sodium,  yielding  diquartyl  or  dibutyl,  C,H,g,  probably : 

•  firhUyen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.  cxxx..  2.S3. 

f  ZeitAchrift  fUr  Chemie,  Neuo  Roiho,  iii.  117.    Tha  details  of  the  inreBtigatioo  are  not  yet 
pablisbed.  "^ ' 
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H,C..  H    H   H    H         ..CH. 

H,C-"'  H  fl  "*•  CH, 

a  limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  105®  C.  (221**  F.).     The 
same  hydrocarbon  is  .obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  valeric  acid,  C^Ejjfij. 


Methyl-ethyl  Carbinol,  or  Secondary  Batyllc  Alcohol,— C 


—  This 


alcohol  is  obtained  from  erythrite  {erythromannite)^  a  saccharine  snbstance 
having  the  composition  of  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  C^HjoO-.  or  C4H,(0H).. 
The  erythrite,  distilled  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  yields  melhyl-ethyl- 
iodomethane,  or  secondary  butyl  iodide,  C(CH,){C,Hj)HI,  and  this  liquid, 
treated  with  moist  silver  oxide,  is  convertea  into  meihyl-ethyl  carbinol: 

C(CH,)(C,H5)HI     +     AgOH    =    Agl     +     C(CH,)(C,H5)H0H. 
Methyl-ethyl  iodo-  Silver  Silver  Meihyl-ethyl- 

methane.  hydrate.       iodide.  carbinol. 

Methyl-ethyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  and 
burning  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  0'85  at  0®,  and  boiling  at  96°-98**  C. 
(208«»-208°  F.)  (about  10°  C.  (IS®  F.)  lowerthan  the  primary  alcohol).  When 
heated  to  250^  C.  {4S2?  F.),  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  water  and 
quartene  or  butylene:  C^HiqO  =  OH,  -\-  C^Hg. 

Methyl-ethyl  lodomethane,  or  Secondary  Butyl  iodide,  prepared  as  above,  or 
by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  on  the  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  having  a 
pleasant  ethereal  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *632  at  0°,  1  -tiOO  at  20^  C. 
(68°  F.)  and  1-684  at  80°  C.  (86°  F.).  It  boils  at  1 18°  C.  (244°  F.).  Bromine 
decomposes  it,  expelling  the  iodine  and  forming  quartene  dibromide 
C^HgCl,.  When  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash  it  gives  off  quartene.  This 
tendency  to  give  off  the  corresponding  define  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
secondary  alcohols  and  ethers,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  five-carbon  compounds. 

Trimethyl  Carbinol  or  Tertiary  Butyl  Alcohol,  C  |  ^^y  ^s  produced  by 

treating  zinc  methide  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  or  acetyl 
chloride,  and  submitting  the  product  to  the  action  of  water. ''^ 


2C0C1,    +     Zn(CH,),    =     ZnCl, 
Carbonyl  zinc  Zinc, 

chloride.  methide.  chloride. 


+    2C0CK-C1 
Acetyl 
chloride. 


COCH,a    -f    Zn(CHa),    =    ZnO       +    c/(^j^«)» 

Acetyl  Zinc  Zinc.  Trimethyl 

ehloride.  methide.  oxide.        ohloromethane. 


C{(CH.), 

Trimethyl- 
chloromethanc. 


+ 


HOH 
Water. 


=    HCl       +    C 


/  (CH,), 
\  OH 


Trimethyl 
carbinol. 


When  acetyl  chloride  is  used,  the  formation  of  trimethyl-chloromethane 
takes  place  by  a  very  simple  reaction.     In  the  case  of  carbonyl  chloride  it 

•BiOUarow,  Zeitachrlft  fOr  Chem.  nnd  Pbarm.  1861,  pp.  386»  702. 
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takes  place  by  two  stages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  production  of  acetvl   , 
chloride.     The  other  tertiary  alcohols,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  are  obtained 
by  similar  series  of  reactions. 

The  properties  of  this,  and  of  the  other  tertiary  alcohols,  have  not  been 
much  studied.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  primary  and  secondary 
alcohols  by  the  products  which  they  yield  with  oxidizing  agents  Primary 
alcohols  of  the  series  C.  H«b+,0,  oxidizing  with  chromic  acid,  yield,  as  already 
observed,  the  corresponding  acids,  C.  HaiO,;  secondary  alcohols,  the  corre- 
sponding ketones.  Tertiary  alcohols,  on  the  other  hand,  are  split  up  by 
oxidation,  yielding  bodies  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms : 
thus,  trimethyl  carbinol  is  converted  by  oxidizing  agents  into  formic  and 
propionic  acids: 

C,H„,0     +     0^    =    CH,0,    +     CjHeO,     +     OH, 
Trimethyl  Formic  Propionic 

carbinol.  acid.  acid. 
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The  formula  C^Hj^O  may  include  six  different  alcohols:  two  primary, 
three  secondary,  and  one  tertiary,  viz. : 

CHjCHgCH^CHg 

H 

H 


Primary       C 


and 


C^ 


Secondary   C 


OH 
Butyl  carbinol. 

CH.CH.CHa 

CH, 

H 

OH 


rCH,CH(CH,), 
H 
H 

OH 
Isobutyl  carbinol.* 

CH(CH,),  rCH,CH, 

C^3  and   cJ5-"«^^» 


H 
OH 


Methyl-propyl      Methyl-isopropyl 
carbinol.  carbinol. 


H 
OH 

Diethyl 
carbinol. 


'  CHjCH, 


Tertiary       C  - 


CH 

pjj*        Dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol. 

OH* 


Of  these,  however,  only  two  have  been  distinguished  with  certainty,  viz., 
a  primary  alcohol,  produced  by  fermentation,  and  a  secondary  alcohol  ob* 
tained  from  the  corresponding  define,  namely,  quintene  or  amylene. 

Isobntyl  Carbinol,  CH2(C^Hg)0H. — This,  according  to  Erlenmeyer,  is  the 
ordinary  amyl  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation.  In  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  from  corn,  potatoes,  or  the  must  of  grapes,  the  ethyl  alcohol  is 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  an  acrid  oily  liquid  called  fusel-oil,  which  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  completely  from  the  ethyl  alcohol.  It  passes  over, 
however,  in  considerable  quantity  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  and 
may  be  collected  apart.,  washed  by  agitation  with  several  successive  por- 
tions of  water  to  free  it  from  ethyl  alcohol,  and  re-distilled.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol,  .sometimes  mixed  with  pro- 
pylic,  buty  lie,  and  other  alcohols.  The  amyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
fractional  distillation,  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  128°  and  182^ 
0.  (262^-270°  F. )  being  collected  apart.  Potato  fusel-oil  consists  almost  wholly 
of  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols,  the  latter  constituting  the  greater  quantity. 

*  Tlie  fonr-carbon  nulical  derived  ttom  methyl  by  subBtitutlon  of  isopropyl  for  one  atom 
•f  hydit^a  may  be  called  isoquartyl  or  tsobutyL 
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Amyl  alcohol  is  an  oily,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  haTing  an  odor  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  a  burning  acrid  taste.  Its  vapor  when  inhaled  produces 
coughing  and  oppression  of  the  chest.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*8111.  When 
dropped  on  paper  it  forms  a  greasy  stain,  which,  however,  disappears  after 
a  while.  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  but  floats  on  the  surface 
of  that  liquid  like  an  oil;  common  alcohol,  ether,  and  various  essential 
oils  dissolve  it  readily. 

Amyl  alcohol  usually  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light,  but  the 
rotatory  power  varies  considerably  in  different  samples.  Pasteur,  indeed, 
has  shown  that  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  alcohols, 
having  the  same  vapor-density,  but  differing  in  their  optical  properties, 
one  of  them  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  whereas  the 
other  is  optically  inactive.  They  are  separated  by  converting  the  crude 
amyl  alcohol  into  amylsulphuric  acid,  saturating  with  barium  carbonate, 
and  crystallizing  the  barium  amyl  sulphate  thus  formed.  The  salt  obtained 
from  the  active  amyl  alcohol  is  2j^  more  soluble  than  that  obtained  from 
the  inactive  alcohol,  and  consequently  the  latter  crystallizes  out  first;  and 
by  precipitating  the  barium  from  the  solution  of  either  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling  the  amylsulphuric  acid  thus  separated  with  water,  the 
corresponding  amyl  alcohol  is  obtained.  The  difference  of  optical  character 
between  the  two  alcohols  —  which  is  traceable  through  mnny  of  their  de- 
rivatives—  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained:  but  it  probably  depends 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  rather  than  upon  that  of  the  atoms 
within  the  molecule^ 

Vapor  of  amyl  alcohol  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  a  mixture 
of  ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quintene  or  amylene. 

Amyl  alcohol  takes  fire  easily  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  it  is  oxidized  to  valeric 
acid,  CsHjoO,.  The  same  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  amyl  alcohol  with  a 
mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 

CHa(C<H,)OH        4-        0,       =       OH,        +        CO(C^H,)OH. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Valeric  acid. 

Amyl  alcohol,  heated  to  220°  C.  (423°  F.)  with  a  mixture  of  potassivm 
hydrate  and  limcj  is  converted  into  valeric  acid,  with  evolution  ef  hydrogen : 

CsHijO        +        KHO        =        CjH.KO,        -f        H,. 
Amyl  al-  Potassium 

cohol.  valerate. 

Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  amyl  alcohol  as  in  ethyl  alcohol,  yield- 
ing the  compound,  CjHjiKO,  and  CgH^jNaO.  which^  when  treated  with  amyl 
iodide,  yield  ami/l  oxide  or  amt/l  ethety  {^fi\i)fi  \  ftnd  with  ethyl  iodide, 
ethyl-amijl  ojide,  (C2H5)(C,Hii)6. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  amyl  alcohol  as  upon  ethyl  alcohol,  excepting  that  it 
finally  removes  only  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  five : 

CfiHj^O      4-      8Cl,      =      4HC1      -f      CjHgCljO. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Chloramylal. 

Amyl  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  acids,  like  common  alcohol,  yielding 
ethers.  When  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  amyl- 
sulphuric acid,  (C5H||)HS04;  and,  on  distilling  the  mixture,  amyl  oxide, 
(CsHjJjO,  passes  over,  together  with  amylene,  and  several  other  hydrocar- 
bons. 

Amylbne,  or  Quixtene,  CgHjo.  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  quin- 
tanc,  Cgliij,  and  higher  homologues  of  both  these  bodies,  by  distilling  amyl 
alcohol  with  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  odor;  boils  at  35°  C.  (95° F.),  and  when  set  on  fire, 
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burns  with  a  bright,  yery  smoky  flame.  —  Vapor  of  amylene  is  completely 
absorbed  by  antimony  pentachloride  and  eulphuric  oxide.  —  Strong  buI- 
phuric  acid  dissolTes  amylene,  when  the  two  are  shaken  up  togetlier,  but 
the  hydrocarbon  soon  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which  however  consists, 
not  of  amylene,  but  of  diamykne  (paratttyUnt),  Cj^H^.  Amylene  unites 
with  hydrochloric,  hydrobroniio,  and  hydriodic  acid,  forming  compounds 
isomeric  with  amyl  chloride,  &c. 

Amtl  Chloridr,  C5H|,C1>  is  prepared  by  distilling  equal  weights  of  amyl 
alcohol  and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  washing  the  product  repeatedly 
with  alkaline  water,  and  rectifying  it  from  calcium  chloride.  Less  pure  it 
may  be  obtained  by  saturating  amyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  and  neu- 
tral to  test-paper:  it  boils  at  102®  C.  (216°  F.Y  and  ignites  readily,  burn- 
ing with  a  flame  green  at  the  edges.  By  the  long-continued  action  of  chlo- 
rine, aided  by  powerful  sunshine,  it  is  converted  into  oclochlorinated  amyl 
ehloritUy  or  nonoehloroquintaney  C^HjCl^,  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  smelling 
like  camphor :  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  not  yet,  huwever,  been  re- 
moved. 

Amtl  Bromidb,  C^H„Br,  is  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  heayier  than 
water.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  amyl  alcohol,  bromine,  and  phosphorus 
together.  (See  ethyl  bromide,  p  522.)  Its  odor  is  penetrating  and  allia- 
ceous. The  bromide  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  with 
reproduction  of  the  alcohol  and  formation  of  potassium  bromide. 

Amtl  Iodide,  CjH,,!,  is  procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  16  parts  of 
amyl  alcohol,  8  of  iodine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  It  is  colorless  when  pure, 
heavier  than  water,  volatile  without  decomposition  at  146°  C.  (295  F.),  and 
in  other  respects  resembles  the  bromide :  it  is  partly  decomposed  by  ex- 
posure to  light.  Heated  to  290°  C  (554°  F)  in  sealed  tubes,  with  zinc,  it 
yields  diamyl,  CiqH,,,  or  CgH,| .  Cgllii.  a  colorless  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  at 
155°  C.  (311°  F.),  and  isomeric,  or  identical  with  decane  (p.  474).  At  the 
same  time  there  is  formed  a  compound  of  zinc  iodide  with  zinc  amylide, 
ZnrCgHji),.  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  yielding  sine  oxide 
ana  quintane  or  amyl  hydride  (p.  478) : 

Zn(C5Hi,),    -f     OH,    =    ZnO    -f    2QJR^^ 

Amtl  Oxide,  (CjHh).^,  obtained  by  the  processes  already  mentioned, 
is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  of  0*779°,  and  boiling  at  176°. 

Amtl  Sulphuric,  or  Sulphamtlic  Acid,  (C5H„)HS04,  or  CiHuOSOjH. — 
The  barium  salt  of  this  acid,  (C5Hii),Ba'"'(S04  ,.  2  aq.,  prepared  liko  the 
ethylsulphate  (p  527).  crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  solution  in  small  bril- 
liant pearly  plates ;  the  difference  of  solubility  of  the  salts  prepared  from  op- 
tically active  and  optically  inactive  amyl  alcohol  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  barium  may  be  precipitated  from  the  salt  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphamylic  acid  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  syrupy,  or 
even  crystalline  state :  it  has  an  acid  and  bitter  taste,  strongly  reddens 
litmus- paper,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition  into  amyl  alcohol  and  sul. 
phuric  acid.  The  potassium  salt  forms  groups  of  small  radiated  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  sulphamylates  of  calcium  and  lead  are  also  sol- 
uble and  crystallizablo. 

Amyl  9ulph-hydrat€,  CjHj.SH,  and  Amf/l  sulphide,  (C5H„)jS,  have  likewise 
been  obtained :  they  resemble  the  ethyl  compounds  in  their  properties  and 
reactions. 

Futel'oU  or  Ormn-spirit  — The  fusel  oil,  separated  in  large  quantities 
from  grain-spirit  by  the  London  rectifiers,  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol 
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mixed  with  etbyl  alcoVol  and  water.  Sometiroes  it  contains  in  addition 
more  or  less  of  the  ethyl-  or  amyl-compounds  of  certain  fatty  acids  thought 
to  have  been  identified  with  cenanthylic  and  palmitic  acids.  These  last- 
named  substances  foi-m  the  principal  part  of  the  nearly  solid  fat  produced 
in  this  manner  in  whiskey  distilleries  condncted  on  the  old  plan.  Mulder 
has  described,  under  the  name  of  corn-oil,  another  constituent  of  the  crude 
fusel-oil  of  Holland:  it  has  a  very  powerful  odor,  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  and  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
According  to  Mr.  Rowney,  the  fusel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  contains 
in  addition  a  certain  quantity  of  capric  acid,  CigHjoO,.  Amyl  alcohol,  in 
addition  to  butyl  alcohol,  has  been  separated  from  the  spirit  distilled  from 
beet-molasfles,  and  from  artificial  grape-sugar  made  by  the  aid  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Although  much  obscurity  yet  hangs  over  the  history  of  these 
substances,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  products  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  sugar,  and  have  an  origin  contemporaneous  with  that  of  common 
alcohoL 

H,C  CH3 

V 


Methyl-isopropyl  earbinol,  CH(CH,)[CH(GH,)J^OH  =       I         or  Amyl- 

HCOH 

CH, 

ene  hydrate,  (Cfi^y^  <  qu-  —  T^^*  ^^  *  secondary  alcohol  produced  from 

amylene,  CgHjQ,  by  combining  that  substance  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  hydriodide,  C5H,q.I1I,  with  moist  silver  oxide, 
whereby  silver  iodide  and  amylene  hydrate  are  obtained : 

2(C6H,o.HI)  +  Ag,0  +  H,0  =  2AgI  +  2[C5H,o.H(OH)]. 

A  portion  of  the  hydriodide  is  at  the  same  time  resolved,  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  reaction,  into  hydriodic  acid  and  amylene;  and,  on  submit- 
ting the  resulting  liquid  to  fractional  distillation,  the  amylene  passes  over 
first,  and  then,  between  106°  and  108°  C.  (221°  and  226°  F.),  the  amylene 
hydrate  or.methyl-isopropyl  earbinol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*829  at  0°,  and  a 
pungent  ethereal  odor,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  amyl  alcohol. 
Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acifU  it  is  converted,  not  into  amylsulphurio 
acid,  but  into  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  amylene,  viz.,  diamylene,  or 
dccene,  Cjolljo,  and  triamylene,  or  quindeccni',  CuHj^.  Hydriodic  anrf  con- 
verts it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  amylene  hydriodide.  CjHj^.HI, 
boiling  at  130°  C  (2G6°  F.),  (amyl  iodide  at  146°  C.  [295°  F.]).  HydrochloHe 
acid  converts  it  (even  at  0°)  into  amylene  hydrochloride,  CjHy,  HCl,  having 
a  boiling  point  10°  C  (18°  F.)  below  that  of  amyl  chloride.  On  mixing  it 
with  two  atoms  of  brofwbu  at  a  very  low  temperature,  a  red  liquid  is  formed, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  is  resolved 
into  water  and  amylene  bromide.  Heated  for  some  time  to  100°  C.  with  strong 
acetic  acid,  it  yields  amylene,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  amylene 
acetate.  Sodium  dissolves  in  amylene  hydrate  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  a  colorless  translucent  mass,  which  has  the  composition  CjHjQNaOH, 
and  is  decomposed  by  amylene  hydriodide  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
equation: 

CsH^oNaOH     +     C^H^oHT    =    C,H,o    +     C6H,oH(OH)     -|-     NaL 

Sodium  com-  Amylene       Amylene.  Amylene 

pound.  hydriodide.  hydrate. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  apparent  that  amylene  hydrate  or  methyl- 
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tflopropyl  carbinol  is  especially  distinguished  from  amyl  alcohol  or  butyl 
carbinol,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  the  correspoudiug  oletitie. 
This  peculiarity  is  exhibited  also  by  all  ihe  secondary  alcohols  of  the  series. 
These  alcohols  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  coupecting  links  between  the 
primary  monatomic  alcohols  and  the  secondary  alcohols,  or  glycols;  e.g.: 

CjH„(OH)  ^6^10 1  OH  ^•^»(oH 

Amyl  alcohoL  Amylene  Amylene  glyooL 

hydrate. 


H|      ,  19  prepared  by  treating  seztane,  or  hexyl  hydride, 
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The  number  of  possible  modifications  of  an  alcohol  increases  with  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  in  its  molecular  formula.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
there  may  be  two  propyl  alcohols,  CjHgO,  four  butyl  alcohols,  C4H„)0,  and 
six  amyl  alcohols,  Qfi^fi.  The  six-carbon  formula,  CgHj^O,  will  in  like 
manner  be  found  to  include  ten  isomeric  alcohols — three  primary,  four 
secondary,  and  three  tertiary ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  these  modifica- 
tions arise  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
further  dcTolopment  of  the  theoretical  formulso  may  be  left  as  an  exercise 
for  the  student. 

The  number  of  modifications  of  the  six-carbon  alcohol  actually  known,  is 
fiye;  of  which  two  are  primary,  one  is  secondary,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  tertiary. 

Primary  Hezyl  Alcohols. — The  normal  alcohol,  or  Amyl-earbinoly  C^H,, 

Sfe 
C^H|4,  obtained  from  American  petroleum,  with  chlorine,  converting  the 
resulting  hexyl  chloride,  CjH,aCl,  into  hexyl  acetate,  CeHj3(0C,H,0), 
by  treatment  with  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the  hexyl  acetate  with 
potash.  The  hexyl  alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  about  150^  C.  (302<'  F.), 
and  smells  like  amyl  alcohol. 

Another  primary  hexyl  alcohol  was  found  by  Paget  in  fusel-oiL  The 
statements  respecting  it  are  not  yery  exact,  but  as  it  is  produced  by 
fermentation,  it  is  probably  constituted  like  ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  and 

C  CH,CH,CH(CH,), 
therefore  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  formula,  C  ^  H 

I  OH 
Both  these  alcohols,  when  oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  yield  caproio  acid, 

/  Cn,CH(CH,), 
Secondary  Hez7lAloohol,probably]Cethyl-iiobatylearbinol,G  }  ^^*  * 

i  OH 

or  Hazylene  hydrate,  C^H„  |  ^jj.  —  This  alcohol,  discoyered  by  Wanklyn 

and  Erlenmeyer,*  is  produced  from  mannite.  a  saccharine  body  having  the 
composition  of  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  CjH,(OH)j.  by  treating  that  substance 
with  a  large  excess  of  very  strong  hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide,  CeH^  HI: 

CeH,(OH)e    +     HHI     r=     CeH„HI     +     60H,    +    51,; 

and  digesting  this  hydriodide  with  silver  oxide  and  water : 

C„H,,HI    +     H,0    +    Ag,0    =    2AgI    -f    CeH„H(OH). 

•  Jonmal  of  the  ChemlcfU  Society  [2],  I.  221. 
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It  is  a  yiscid  liquid,  having  a  pleasant,  refreshing  odor;  boils  at  187^;^ 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-8:^27  at  0°,  0-8209  at  16<',  and  0*7482  at  99^',  so  that  it  ex- 
pands somewhat  rapidly  by  heat.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  the  corresponding  hydrochloride,  CjH,jHCl,  which  boils  at  120®  C. 
(248®  F.),  and  yields  hexylene  when  digested  at  100®  C,  with  alcoholic 
potash. 

Hexylene  hydrate,  or  methyl-isobutyl  earbinol,  is  converted  by  oxidation 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  ketone,  C«H|.0  ^ 

r  CH,OH^CH,)j 
CJ  OH3  ,  which  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air;  but,  when 

further  treated  with  the  oxidizing  mixture  just  mentioned,  yields  butyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  water.  These  reactions  show  that  the  al- 
cohol in  question  is  a  secondary  alcohoL 

Tertiary  Hezyl  AlcohoU. — Three  of  these  alcohols  are  possible,  namely: 

CH 
Methyl-diethjl  earbinol  C  ■{  (C.b,), 


^fCH,(C,H,) 


Propyl-dimethyl  carbinol        C  -J  (CH,). 

lOH 


|CH(CH,), 


Isopropyl-dimethyl  carbinol    G  <  (CH.), 

(oh. 

The  third  has  not  yet  been  obtained.     The  first  is  prepared  by  treating 
sine  ethyl  with  acetyl  chloride,   and  decomposing  the  resulting  methyl- 

CH. 
dieihyl-chlorethane,  C  \  (C.Ti^)„  with  water ;  the  second  by  proceeding  in 


».  c|(C.lf.)„wi 


like  manner  with  zinc  methyl  and  butyryl  chloride,  CO(C,H|)CL 


BKPTTL,  OR  HSPTTL,  ALOOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 
Of  these  compounds  only  the  normal  primary  alcohol,  C|H,^(OH),  or 

Ifexyl  carbinol,  C  •{  H,     ,  is  known  with  certainty.     It  is  prepared,  either 


?,  cJH,     ,is 
(OH 


by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  water)  on  cenanthylic  aldehyde  (oenanthol) : 

C,H,^0        -I-        H,        «        CjH,eO; 
Aldehyde.  Alcohol. 

or  from  septane  or  heptyl  hydride,  CjH,0,  in  the  same  manner  as  hexyl 
alcohol  from  hexyl  hydride  (p.  539).  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  insoluble 
in  water;  but  its  properties  are  not  much  known. 

Another  heptyl  alcohol  was  separated  by  Faget  from  fusel-oil;  and  a 
third  has  been  said  by  several  chemists  to  be  obtained,  together  with  octyl 
alcohol,  by  distilling  castor-oil  with  excess  of  potash ;  but,  according  to 
the  most  trustworthy  experiments,  there  is  but  one  alcohol  obtained  by  this 
process,  viz.,  an  8-carbon  alcohol. 
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OCTTL  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHBRS. 

Alcohola  having  the  composition  CgHjsO  are  obtained:  1.  From  the  octane 
or  octjl  hydride  of  American  petroleum,  by  the  series  of  processes  already 
indicated  in  the  case  of  hexyl  alcohol.  2.  By  distilling  castor-oil  with 
potash.  The  first  is  an  oily  liquid,  haring  a  specific  gravity  of  0*826  at 
le*',  and  boiling  at  1 80°-l 84''  C.  (a66®-363*>  F. ).  Its  structure  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  closely  resembles  the  alcohol  obtained  from  castor-oil,  both 
in  its  physical  properties  and  in  its  reactions. 

The  chloride,  CgHf^Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  octane,  is 
also  Tery  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  obtained  from  the  alcohol  of 
castor-oil  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaohloride. 

Seoottdary  Oetyl  Alcohol,  or  Xethyl-hezyl  Carbinol, 

CeH^  H    H    H    H    H        ...OH, 

CH,         or      H,C— C— C— C-^— C  •:;' 


C 


uu 


OH  OHH   H    H  CH, 

This  alcohol  is  produced  by  heating  castor-oil  with  excess  of  solid  potas- 
sium hydrate.  Castor-oil  contains  ricinoleic  acid,  CigHj^Os;  and  this  acid, 
when  heated  with  potash,  yields  tree  hydrogen,  a  distillate  containing 
methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  together  with  products  of  its  decomposition,  and  a 
residue  of  potassium  sebate : 

Cis'^Oj    +     2K0H    =    C.H^O    +    C^H^K^O^    +    H, 
Ricinoleio  Oclyl  Potassium 

acid.  alcohol.  sebate. 

To  separate  the  alcohol,  the  distillate  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  fused 
potash,  the  portion  boiling  below  200®  C.  (392®  F.)  only  being  collected: 
this  liquid,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields  a  portion  boiling  at 
181®,  which  is  the  pure  secondary  octyl  alcohol.  The  portions  of  the  orig- 
inal distillate  having  a  lower  boiling  point,  consist  of  defines,  amongst 
which  ootylene,  CgH,,.  boiling  at  126®  C.  (257®  F.),  preponderates.* 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  making  grease  spots  on  paper.  It  has  no  action  on  polarized 
light.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-828  at  17®,  and  boils  at  181®  C.  (858® 
F. ).  It  is  iuHoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit, 
and  acetic  acid.  It  mixes  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  octyl-sulphurio  acid, 
CgHi^HSO^,  generally  also  octylene  and  neutral  octyl-sulphate.  Fused  sine 
chloride  converts  it  into  octylene.  With  potassium  and  sodium  it  yields 
substitution-products. 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  oxidized  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphu- 
rio  acid,  yields  the  corresponding  ketone,  viz.,  methyl-oenanthol, 

(CO)''(C,H«)(CtI 


r  <^(.«.. 

(CH,\  or  C- 

«H,  ; 

thus, 

+    0 

=    OH, 

+ 

•C,H„ 
C    CH, 

(oH 

.0 

Methyl-hexyl 

Methyl 

carbinol. 

oenantbol. 

46 


*  Schorlemmer,  ProcMdiDga  of  the  Royal  Society,  xtI.  370b 
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By  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidizing  mixtare,  this  ketone  is  further 
oxidized  to  caproic  and  acetic  acids: 

CgHjgO     +     O,    =    C,H„0,    4-    C^H.O,    +     OH^ 
Methyl  Caproic  Acetic 

cenanthol.  acid.  acid. 

These  reactions  show  that  the  alcohol  produced  from  castor-oil  is  a  sec- 
ondary alcohol ;  and  from  further  considerations,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  Schorlemmer's  paper  above  cited,  it  is  inferred  to  contain  the  radical 
isopropyl,  that  is,  to  have  one  of  its  carbon-atoms  directly  combined  with 
three  others. 

Octyl  chloride^  CgHi^Cl,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlo« 
ride  on  the  alcohol,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-892  at  18®  C.  f64<»  F.),  and 
boils  at  175°  C.  (347®  F.).  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  octene, 
CgH|e;  by  alcohol  and  potassium  acetate,  it  is  converted  into  octene  and 
octyl  acetate. 

CjH, 
Honyl  Aloohol,  OgH^O,  or  Oetyl  Carbinol,  C  -^  H.     ,  is  obtained  by  the 


{CgHiy 
H       ,is 


series  of  reactions  above  described  from  nonane  or  nonyl-hydride,  which 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  American  petroleum,  and  likewise  occurs,  to- 
gether with  nonene,  C^Hig.  in  that  portion  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling amyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  which  boils  between  184°  and  150" 
C.  (278°  and  302°  F.).  Nonyl  alcohol  boils  at  about  200°.  Nonyl  chloride, 
CjH,gCl,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-899  at  16°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  boils  at  196°. 
The  alcohols  of  the  series.  CnHtn-i-sO,  containing  from  10  to  15  carbon- 
atoms,  are  not  known,  but  compound  ethers  containing  12  and  14  carbon- 
atoms  appear  to  occur  in  spermaceti. 

Sezdeeyl,  or  Cetyl  Alcohol,  C,gH,40— C,«H,3(0H),  also  called  Ethaly  is  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti,  a  crystalline  fatty  bubstance  found  in  peculiar  cav- 
ities in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  {Physeter  fhaerocephalus).  This  sub- 
stance consists  of  eefyl  palmitate^  ^^t^^^r  ^^  ^N^si^a  ^is^'ss*  ^^^  when 
heated  for  some  time  with  solid  potash,  is  resolved  into  potassium  palmitate 
and  cetyl  alcohol : 

C„H„0,.Ch|H„  +  KOH  =  CmHjjOjK  -f  C^H^rOH). 

The  cetyl  alcohol  is  dissolved  out  from  the  fused  mass  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  purified  by  several  crystallizations  from  ether. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about 
50°,  and  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling  in  shining  laminsB.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  ih  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  it  distils  without  decomposition.  With 
sodium  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  sodium  cetylate,  0,gHgKO.  It  is 
not  dissolved  hy  aqueous  alkalies;  but  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash and  lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  palmitic  acid: 

C„,H„0    +     KOH    =    C^H3,0,K    +    2H,. 

Distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  cetyl  ehlonde,  CieHjjOl.  a 
limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8412  at  12°,  and  distilling 
with  partial  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  200°,  Cetyl  iodide, 
^le^ss^'  obtained  by  treating  the  alcohol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  is  a 
solid  substance  which  melts  at  22°,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  interlaced  laminie. 

According  to  Heintz,  cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  prepared  as  above,  is  not 
a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  sexdecyl  alcohol,  <^,gH.,^Oo.  with 
small  quantities  of  three  other  alcohols  of  the  same  series,  containing  re- 
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spectively  12,  14,  and  18  atoms  of  oarbon,  inasmuch  as,  when  fused  with 
potaah-lime,  it  yields  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  €.119.0,. 

Ceryl  Aloohol,  C^Hg^O  =  C„Hfe{OH);  also  called  Cerotie  alcohol  and 
Cerodn.  —  This  alcohol  is  obtained  troin  Chinese  wax  or  Pela,  a  secretion 
enveloping  the  branches  of  certain  trees  in  China,  and  supposed  to  be  pro* 
duccd  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  This  wax  consists  mainly  of  ceryl 
cerotate,  C^HjjO,  .  C„\i^,  and  is  decomposed  by  fused  potash  in  the  same 
manner  as  spermaceti,  yielding  potassium  ceiotate  and  ceryl  alcohol: 

C„H„0,.C„H„    -f    KOH    =    C^H^O^K    -|-    C^}l^(OH). 

On  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water,  a  solution  of  potassium 
oerotate  is  obtained,  holding  ceryl  alcohol  in  suspension ;  and  by  precipi- 
tating the  cerotio  acid  with  barium  chloride  and  treating  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  the  ceryl  alcohol  dissolves,  and  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  then  forms  a  waxy  sub- 
stance,  melting  at  97^  C.  (206°  F.).  Heated  with  potash-lime,  it  gives  off 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  cerotate.  At  very  high  temper- 
atures it  distils,  partly  undecomposed,  partly  resolved  into  water  and  cero- 
Une,  Cfj^iii  by  this  character  it  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the  secon- 
dary alcohols.  With  ttulphuric  acid  in  excess,  it  forms  hydrated  neutral  ceryl 
tulphate,  (C„Hsii)^SO^.  OH,. 

Myrioyl  Alcohol,  CgoHejO  =  C3oH^,(OH).— This  alcohol,  the  highest 
known  member  of  the  series,  Co  H.^+,0,  is  obtained  from  myricin,  the  por- 
tion of  common  beea'-wax  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Myricin 
consists  of  myricyl  palmitate,  C,gH,^0, .  €3^1]^,  and.  when  heated  with 
potash  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  spermaceti  and  Chinese  wax, 
yielding  potassium  palmitate  and  myricyl  alcohol.  On  dissolving  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  exhausting  the  precipi- 
tate with  boiling  alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  substance  deposited  from  the 
alcohol  in  mineral  naphtha,  pure  myricyl  alcohol  separates  as  a  crystalline 
substance,  having  a  silky  lustre.  When  heated,  it  partly  sublimes  unal- 
tered, and  is  partly  resolved  (like  ceryl  alcohol)  into  water  and  melene, 
CggHoQ.  With  strong  eulphuric  add  it  yields  myricyl  sulphate.  Heated  with 
potash  Umtj  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  melissate : 

Cso"«0    +     KOH    =    C3oH,,0,K    +    2H,. 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  myricyl  alcohol  has  crystallized  out, 
as  above  mentioned,  retains  a  small  quantity  of  an  isomeric  alcohol,  which 
melts  at  72°  C.  (162°  F.),  and  when  treated  with  potash-lime  yields  an  acid 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon. 


fi.  Monatomie  Aloohols,  Q^Vi^O,  or  O.H,i^iOH. 
Two  alcohols  of  this  series  are  known,  viz. : 

Vinyl  alcohol,  CjH^O  =  C,H,(OH). 
Allyl  alcohol,  CsH|p  =  C,H5{0H). 

The  first,  discovered  by  Bert  helot*  in  1800,  is  produced  by  combining 
ethine  or  acetylene  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product  with 
water,  just  as  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  ethene : 

SOJIH  -I-        C,H,        =  S0^H(C,H,). 

Sulphuric  acid.  Ethine.  Yinyl-sulphuric  acid. 

*  Comptes  Rendos,  1. 80&. 
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SO^H(C,H,)      +        HOH        =        SO4HH        +        C,H,(OH) 
Viuyl-sul-  Water.  Sulphuric  Vinyl 

phurio  acid.  acid.  alcohol. 

It  is  an  easily  decomposable  liquid,  haying  a  highly  pungent  odor,  some- 
what more  volatile  than  water,  soluble  in  10  to  15  parts  of  that  liquid,  and 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  potast(ium  carbonate.  Its  chemical  reac- 
tions have  not  been  much  examined,  but  it  is  probably  a  secondary  alcohol, 

CH, 
represented  by  the  formula  ||  .     It  is  isomeric  with  acetic  aldehyde 

CHOH  • 
and  ethylene  oxide  (p.  484).     The  univalent  radical  vinyl,  C-H^  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  it,  is  related  to  the  trivalent  radical  elJienyl  (p.  468), 
in  the  same  manner  as  allyl  to  propenyl  (see  below). 

CH, 

Allyl  Alcohol,  C,H^=  CsH^tOH)  =  CH        .—  This  alcohol,  discovered 

CHjOH 
by  Cahours  and   Hofmann  *  in   1856,  may  be  supposed   to  contain  the 
univalent  radical  allyl,   C,H^   derived    from    a  saturated    hydrocarbon, 
CHj 

CH,  by  abstraction  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with  the  triva- 

CH, 

lent  radical  propenyl,  (C^H,)^^^,  derived  in  like  manner  from  the  bivalent 

—  CHj 

radical  propene,  — CH  ,  or  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  propane, 

CH, 
CH, 

CHy  by  abstraction  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.    Allyl  and  propenyl  com- 

CH, 

pounds,  indeed,  are  easily  converted  one  into  tlie  other  by  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  two  atoms  of  a  monad  element  or  radical. 

To  obtain  the  alcohol,  allyl  iodide  is  first  prepared  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus tetriodide  on  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin) : 

2{C,H,)///(0H),    +     P,I,    =    2CJH5I     +    2P(0H),    +    Ir 
Propenyl  Allyl  Phosphorous 

alcohoL  ^  iodide.  acid. 

The  allyl  iodide  is  next  decomposed  by  silver  oxalate,  yielding  allyl 
oxalate : 

2C.H5I        -I-        C-0,Ag,        =        2AgI        +         C.O^CCjH,),; 
Allyl  Silver  Silver  Allyl 

iodide.  oxalate.  iodide.  oxalate. 

and  the  allyl  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding  oxamide  and 
allyl  alcohol: 

CAfC,H,),        +     .    2NH,        =        (CA)''(NH,),        +        2C,H,(0H) 

Allyl  Ammonia.  Oxamide.  Allyl 

oxalate.  alcohoL 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  1887,  p.  1. 
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Allyl  alcohol  ib  a  colorless  liquid,  haTiog  a  pungent  odor  and  a  spirituous 
bui-ning  taste.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  common  alcohol, 
and  ether;  boils  at  108°  C.  (217°  F.) ;  burns  with  a  brighter  flame  than 
common  alcohol. 

AUyl  alcohol  is  a  primary  alcohol,  similar  in  all  its  ordinary  reactions  to       ^ 
ethyl  alcohol.       By   oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum-black,   or    more 
quickly  by  treatment  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is   ^ 
converted  into  acrylic  aldehyde  (ucrolein),  C3U5O,  and  acrvlic  acid,  CgH^O^      ^ 
compounds  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  us  common  aldehyde  and  acetic      ' 
acid  to  ethyl  alcohol.     Heated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  yields  allylcne, 
CjH^.     With  potassium  and  sodium  it  yields  i'ubstitution-products.     Strong 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  nllyl-sulphuric  acid.    With  the  bromides  and 
chlorides  of  phosphorus  It  yields  allyl  bromide,  CgH^Br,  and  allyl  chloride, 
C,H,Cl. 

Alltl  Bromides.  —  The  monobromide,  CjHjBr,  prepared  as  just  men- 
tioned, or  by  distilling  propene  bromide,  GgllgUri,  with  alcoholic  potash,  is 
a  liquid  of  sp  gr.  1-17,  and  boiling  at  6J°  C.  (144°  F.).  A  tribromide  of 
allyl^  CgHgBfj,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  the  mono-iodide  in  a  vessel 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1  *436  at  28°  C. 
(7a°  F.),  boiling  at  217°  C.  (422°  F.),  and  solidifying  when  cooled  below 
10°  C.  (50°  F.).  It  is  isomeric  with  propenyl  bromide  or  tribromhydrin, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pcntabromide  on  glycerin. 

A  cUallyl  Mrabromide,  CgHigBr^,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
diallyl  (p.  487)  with  bromine ;  it  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  37°. 

Alltl  Iodidbs.  —  The  mono-iodide^  C^H^I,  obtained,  as  above  described, 
by  distilling  glycerin  with  phosphorus  tetriodide,  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-780  at  16°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  boiling  at  100°  C.  (320°  F.),  It  is  decom- 
posed by  sodium,  with  formation  of  diallyl,  C^Hjo  By  the  action  of  zinc 
or  mercury  and  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  a'cid,  it  is  converted  into 
propene  (or  allyl  hydride) : 

2C3H5I     -f     Zn,    +    2HCI    =    ZnCl,    -f*  Znl,    -f     2C8He. 

Diallyl  Utriodide^  QJR.^^,  is  a  crystalline  body  obtained  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  diallyl  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Alltl-sulphurio  Acid,  S04H(C3H5),  is  produced  by  adding  allyl  alcohol 
to  strong  Hulphurio  acid.  The  solution,  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized 
with  barium  carbonate,  yields  barium  allylsulphate,  (^0^fi9k^'{Qfi^)^. 

Alltl  Oxidr,  (€3115)20,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on 
potassium  allylato  (the  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  diBsolving  potassium 
in  allyl  alcohol) : 

CjUjOK         +        C3HJ        ==        KI  -f        (C3H,),0. 

It  is  a  colorless  liqnid,  boiling  at  82°. 

Alltl  Sulphide,  (€3115)23  — This  compound  exists,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  allyl  oxide,  in  volatile  oil  of  garlic,  and  is  formed  arti* 
ficially  by  distilling  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  monosulphide : 

2C,H5l        +        K,S        =        2KI        +        (C,H5)2S. 

To  prepare  it  from  garlic,  the  sliced  bulbs  are  distilled  with  water,  and 
the  crude  oil  thus  obtained  —  which  is  a  mixture  of  the.  sulphide  and  oxide 
of  allyl  —  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  metallic  potassium,  renewed  until  it 
is  no  longer  tarnished,  whereby  the  allyl  oxide  is  decomposed,  after  which 
the  sulphide  may  be  obtained  pure  by  redistillation.  Xn.ihis  state  it  forms 
46* 
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a  colorless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  high  refractiye  power,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  plant,  and  capable  of  being  dis* 
tilled  without  decomposition.  Allyl  sulphide,  dissolyed  with  alcohol  and 
mixed  with  solutions  of  platinum,  siWer,  and  mercury,  giyes  rise  to  crys- 
talline compounds,  consisting  of  a  double  sulphide  of  allyl  and  the  metal, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  double  chloride. 

Volatile  oil  of  rmutard  consists  of  allyl  sulphocyanate,  C^ H, .  CNS,  and 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  sulphocyanio  ethers. 

Alltl  SulpH'HTDbatb,  or  Allyi.  Mebcapta5,  C,Hj(Sn),  obtained  by 
distilling  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  sulph-hydrate,  is  a  volatile  oily  liquid, 
haying  an  odor  like  that  of  garlic  oil,  but  more  ethereal ;  boiling  at  90^ 
C.  (194°  F.).  It  attacks  mercuric  oxide,  like  ethyl  mercaptan,  forming  th« 
compound  (Cfi^^fig^^. 


y.  Konatomio  Alooholi,  C.  Hg^^O,  or  C.  H,;_OH. 

Only  one  alcohol  of  this  series  is  at  present  known,  yiz. : 

Camphol,  C,oH,gO     =      C,oH„(OH). 

Of  this  compound  there  are  seyeral  physical  modifications,  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  action  on  polarized  light. 

One  variety,  called  Bomeol  or  Borneo  camphor^  is  obtained  from  Drya^ 
balanopt  campkora^  being  found  in  cavities  of  the  trunks  of  old  trees  of  that 
species.  It  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  =  84 '4°.  A  second,  having  a 
dextro-rotatory  power  of  44*9°,  is  produced,  together  with  camphic  acid« 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  common  camphor,  to  which  indeed 
camphol  bears  the  same  relation  that  ethyl  alcohol  bears  to  aldehyde : 

2C,oH,eO    +    OH,    =    C,oH„0    +    C„H,,0, 
Camphor.  Camphol.       Camphic  acid. 

A  third  yariety,  possessing  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  4*6°,  is  obtained 
by  distilling  amber  with  potash ;  and  a  fourth,  called  Itevo-eamphol^  which 
has  a  IsBvo-rotatory  power  of  88'4°  (equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  borneol), 
is  found  in  the  alcohol  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  Jrom  mad- 
der-root. 

Dextro-rotatory  camphol,  both  natural  and  artificial,  forms  small  trans- 
parent, colorless  crystals,  apparently  haying  the  form  of  regular  hexago- 
nal prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts 
at  198'^  C.  (888'>  F.),  and  boils  at  212°  C.  (414<'  F.),  distilling  without  altera- 
tion. LiBvo-rotatory  camphol  forms  crystalline  laminae,  or  a  white  powder, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Both 
yarieties  smell  like  pepper  and  common  camphor. 

Camphol,  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  gives  up  water,  and  yields  a 
hydrocarbon,  CigHif,  isomeric  with  turpentine  oil.  \Vhen  boiled  with  nitric 
acid,  it  gives  on  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  correspond- 
ing aldehyde,  viz.,  common  or  laurel  camphor,  Cj^IIigO.  which  is  dextro-  or 
IsBvo-rotatory,  according  to  the  variety  of  camphol  used.  With  other  acids, 
camphol  behaves  like  alcohols  in  general,  forming  ethers:  thus,  when 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  camphor 
chloride^  CjoH^^Cl,  a  crystalline  IsBvo-rotntory  substance  isomeric  with  hy- 
drochloride of  turpentine  oil,  C,o^i6  *  ^^^  (P*  ^^^)*  With  benzoic  acid 
camphol  forms  campkyl  UnzoaU,  C^Ufi^,  CjqH^^ 
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i,  Monatoxuic  Aleoh6ls,  C.H„^0,  or  C.Hj^^OH. 

These  alcohols  correspond  to  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  and  are  there- 
fore called  aromatic  aleokoh.  The  lowest  member  of  the  series  corresponds 
to  bensene,  and  therefore^contains  six  atoms  of  carbon.  Now,  the  consti- 
tutional formula  of  benzene  (p.  493)  shows  that  in  this  hydrocarbon  eyery 
carbon-atom  is  directly  combined  with  two  others.  Hence,  when  one  of 
the  hydrogen-atoms  in  benzene  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  the  resulting  alco- 
hol must  be  a  secondary  alcohol.  The  relation  of  this  alcohol,  QiMeA  pkenolj 
to  benzene,  is  shown  by  the  following  formula : 


B— vJ^— C— H 

hJLh 

H— C=C— H 
Benzene. 


H— C— C— OH 

hJ  Lh 

H— C=C-H 
Phenol. 


It  appears,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  primary  six-carbon  alcohol  of  the 
aromatic  series.  But  with  the  higher  alcohols  of  the  series  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. For  in  any  homologue  of  benzene, — formed,  as  already  observed, 
by  replacing  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  that  body  with  an  alco- 
hol radical  of  the  series  C.Hja +i,  viz.,  methyl  and  its  homologues, — the 
substitution  of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen  may  take  place  either  in  the  benzene 
molecule  itself,  or  in  the  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  attached  to  it ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  carbon-atom  united  with  hydroxyl  will  be  directly  combined  with 
only  one  other  atom  of  carbon,  so  that  a  primary  alcohol  will  result;  but 
in  the  former  case,  the  carbon  united  with  hydroxyl  will  still  be  combined 
also  with  two  other  atom^of  carbon,  so  that  the  resulting  alcohol  will  b« 
secondary ;  thus, 


H— C— C— H 

H— C    C— H 

H— C=C-^H, 
Methyl  benzene,  or 
Toluene. 


H— C— C— H 

H   'I 

H— C    C— H 

H— Cr=C-^CH,OH 
Primary  alcohol. 


H—C— C^OH 

II     II     „ 
H—C    C— H 

H— C=C— CH, 
Secondary  alcohol. 


In  the  higher  terms  of  the  series,  a  greater  number  of  isomeric  alcohols 
may  exist,  inasmuch  ns  each  of  the  isomeric  hydrocarbons  containing  s 
given  number  of  carbon-atoms  (p.  iQ\)  may  furnish  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  monatomio  alcohol.  Thus  the  formulie  CgHi^  include  sethyl  ben< 
zene,  CgHgfCjHj),  and  dimethyl  benzene,  CeH4(CH,)y  to  each  of  which  ther< 
corresponds  a  primary  and  a  secondary  alcohol : 


H— C— C—H 

hJ  l 


H 


t-LL, 


H— C=C— CHjCH, 
Ethyl- benzene. 

H— C— C— H 

H— C    C— CH, 

H— C^C— CHg 
Dimethyl-benzene. 


H— C— C— H 

H  J    Lh 

H— C=C— CH,CH  OH 
Primary  alcohol. 

H— C— O— — H 

H— C    C— CH, 

H— C=C— CHjOH 
Primary  alcohol. 


H— C— C— OH 

H  J  l-n 

H-(!;=(!j— CHjCH, 
Secondary  alcohol. 

H— -O— C— -OH 

H— C    C— CH, 

H— C =C— C  Hj. 
Secondary  alcohoL 
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The  constitution  of  the  primary  aromatic  alcohols  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  alcohols  of  the  methyl  series,  in  this  respect,  that  the.  carbon-atom 
combined  with  hydrozyl  ifl  also  directly  associated  with  two  atoms  of  hy 
dro;;en;  and  accordingly  these  alcohols,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents,  easily  give  up  these  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  exchange 
for  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  are  thereby  converted  into  acids,  the  group, 
CHgOH,  being  converted  into  COOH,  just  as  in  the  conversion  of  common 
alcohol,  CHgCHgOH,  into  acetic  acid,  CH,COOH.  But  in  the  secondary 
aromatic  aloohols,  or  phenols,  the  carbon-atom  united  with  hydroxyl,  has 
its  three  other  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by  combination  with  two  other 
carbon-atoms,  and  there  is  no  hydrogen  in  its  immediate  neighborhood 
to  be  exchanged  for  oxygen:  hence,  these  alcohols  are  not  converted  by 
oxidation  into  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms. 

The  actually  known  alcohols  of  the  aromatic  series  are  the  following: 

Primary.  Secondary, 

Phenol,       CeHjOH 
Benxyl  alcohol,        C-H..CH,OH  Cresol,        CeH4(CH,)0H 

f  Phlorol,       CeH^(C,H5)0H 
Xylyl  alcohol,  C^H, .  CIIjOH         i  Dimethyl 

(    -  phenol,  CeH,(CH.),OH 
Cymyl  alcohol,       C,Hii.CH,OH  Thymol,      C,Hj(C,HJ,OHT 

Sycoceryl  alcohol,  C^II^y.  CHjOH 

The  secondary  aromat  ic  alcohols  are  often  designated  by  the  generic 
name  of  phenols;  thus  cresol  is  methyl-phenol,  phlorol  is  ethyl-phenol,  &c. 
There  are  also  diatomic  and  triatomic  phenols,  which  will  be  noticed  here* 
after. 


PRIMARY  AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Baniyl  Alcohol,  C.H^O=sC,H7(OH)=€sHj.CIl20H;  also  called  Benzoic 
alcohol*  —  This  alconol  is  produced:  I.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  benzoic  aldehyde  (bitter-almond  oil) : 

2CyH,0        +        KOH        =        C^HgO        +        C^HjO^K 
Benzoic  Benzyl  Potassium 

aldehyde.  alcohol.  benzoate. 

2.  From  toluene,  C^Hg,  by  converting  that  compound  into  benzyl  chloride, 
C.HjCl,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  at  high  temperatures  (p.  496),  and  dis* 
tilling  this  chloride  with  potash : 

C^HjCl        +        KOH        =        KCl        +        C^H^OH. 

8.  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogm  on 
benzoic  or  hippuric  acid  (see  those  acids). 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting,  oily  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1031  at  W  C.  (57°  F.),  and  boiling  at  206-6®  C.  (404« 
F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  common  al- 
coDol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  By  oxygen  in  presence 
of  platinum  black,  or  by  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  aldehyde; 
by  aqueous  chromic  acid,  into  benzoic  acid: 

CeHj.CHjOH        -f        O        fsa        OH,        +        C^Hj.COH 
Benzyl  alcohol.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

CeHj-.CTIjOH        -f        O,       =        OH,        +       CeH5.C0(0H) 
Benzyl  alcohol.  '  Benzoic  acid. 

•  OmnitaarOfAnn.  Ch.  Pliarm.  IxzxviiL  12»;  xc  2fi2;  .scU.  U3. 
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Heated  with  boric  oxide,  it  is  eonTorted  into  benzyl  oxide,  CfH^OC^H^  or 
(C,H,),0: 

2C,HX0H)  —  OH,  =  {C^V[^)fi, 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  benzyl  chloride,  C^H^Cl  (p.  406). 
Distilled  with  acetic  acid  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
bemyl  acetate.  CfH7(0C,H,0),  a  liquid  having  an  odor  of  pears,  and  boiling 
at210<»C.  (410  F.) 

Xylyl  Alcohol,  CgHj^O  =  C8Hj»(0H)=C,H7 .  CH,0H,  or  C,H^(CH)3 .  CHjOH, 
also  called  ToluyUe  alcohol.  —  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding,  vix. :  1.  Together  with  toluic  acid, 
(CgHgOj),  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  toluic  aldehyde,  (CgHgOJ. 
2.  By  distilling  xylyl  chloride  (p.  498)  with  potash.  It  is  a  white  crystal- 
line body,  which  melts  between  68-5®  and  69  5*  C.  (188°  and  140®  F.},  and 
boils  at  217*  C.  (422<>  F.).     Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  toluic  aldehyde. 

Xylyl  chloride,  CjHgCl,  is  obtained,  as  already  observe<l,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  xylene-vapor  at  high  temperatures;  and  this  chloride,  treated 
with  sulph-hydrate  and  potassium  sulphide,  yields  xylyl  eulph-hydrate, 
C8H,(SH),  and  xylyl  sulphide  (C8H^),S. 

Cymyl  Alcohol,  C,pH,^0=CioH,5(OH)=C,H,i  CH,OH,  also  called  Cumylie 
Alcohol. — This  alcohol,  discovered  by  Kraut,*  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  cuminic  aldehyde : 

2C,oH„0     +     KOH    =    0,oH„0,K    +    C,oH,,0 
Cuminic  Potassium  Cymyl 

aldehyde.  cuminate.  alcohol. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  248*  C.  (470*  F.),  insoluble  in  wat«r, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  common  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  cuminic  acid.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into 
potassium  cuminate  and  cymene  : 

8C,oHi40    +    KOH    =    CioH,iO,K    +    2C,oH„    +    20H, 
Cymyl  Potassium  Cymene. 

alcohol.  cuminate. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  it  into  cymyl  chloride,  CigHj^Cl. 

Byeooeryl  Alcohol,  Ci8H,o^=Ci8H„(OH)=CH„H„.CHjOH.— This  com- 
pound, discovered  by  De  la  Hue  and  Miiller,f  is  proauced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  soda  on  sycoceryl  acetate  (a  crystalline  substance  extracted  from 
the  rosin  of  Fieus  rubiginosa),  and  purified  by  precipitation  with  water  or 
by  crystallixation  from  common  alcohol.  It  forms  very  thin  crystals  re- 
sembling caffeine,  and  melting  at  90*  to  a  liquid  heavier  than  water.  It 
is  slowly  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  crystalline  mass  ap- 
parently consisting  of  a  mixture  of  xycocerie  aeifi,  C^gH^Oj,  and  nitrosycocerie 
acid,  Cj8H,,(N02)0,.  Boiled  with  dilute  aqueous  chromic  acid,  it  yields  thin 
prisms,  probably  of  Sycoceric  aldehyde,  CjgH^gO.  With  acetyl  chloride,  it 
forms  crystalline  sycoceryl  acetate: 

CjsH^OH    -f    C.HjOCl    =    HCl    +    C^jH^OC^HjO 
Sycoceryl  Acetyl  Sycoceryl 

alcohoL  chloride.  acetate. 

With  benzoic  acid  it  yields,  in  like  manner,  sycoceryl  benzoate,  C,8H,jOC,H50, 
which  crystallises  in  prisms  from  solution  in  benzene  or  chloroform. 

The  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa,  an  Australian  plant,  is  resolved  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol,  into  about  73  per  cent,  of  sycoretin,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcU.  ««.  f  PhU.  Trans.  1860,  p.  43. 
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14  per  cent,  of  sycoceryl  acetate,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  18  percent,  of 
residue,  consisting  of  caoutchouc,  sand,  and  fragments  of  bark.  Sycoretin 
is  an  amorphous  white  neutral  resin,  very  brittle  and  highly  electric;  it 
melts  in  boiling  water  to  a  thick  liquid  which  floats  on  tbe  surface.  It 
dissoWes  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 


SEOONDABT  AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS;  PHEKOLS. 

Fhenol,  C-HgO=^C,H50H. — Phenyl  alcohol^  Phenie  acid,  CarboUc  ccid^  Coal-tar 
creosote, — This  compound  is  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
aniline  (amidobenzene) : 

C,H^fxNH,)     +    NO(OH)     =    CeH^COH)     +     OH,    +    N,. 
Aniline.  Nitrous  Phenol. 

acid. 

2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid : 

C,H,0,        =        CO,        +        C.HeO 
Salicylic  Carbon  Phenol, 

acid.  dioxide. 

It  may  be  conyeniently  prepared  by  heating  crystallized  salicylic  acid 
strongly  and  quickly  in  a  glass  retort,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  pounded 
glass  or  quicklime.  Phenol  then  passes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  crys- 
tallizes almost  to  the  last  drop. 

8.  Phenol  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  and  foims  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  acid  portion  of  coal-tar  oil ;  this  is  tbe  source  from  which 
it  is  most  frequently  obtained.  Crude  coal-tar  oil  is  agitated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  slaked  lime  and  water,  the  whole  being  left  for  a  considerable  time ; 
the  aqueous  liquid  is  then  separated  from  the  undissolved  oil, .  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oily  product  thus  obtained  is  purified  by 
cautious  distillation,  the  first  third  only  being  collected.  Or  the  coal-tar 
oil  is  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  and 
the  portion  which  passes  over  between  the  temperatures  of  160°  and  200**  C. 
(302° and  390°  F. )  is  collected  apart.  This  product  is  then  mixed  with  a  hot, 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  left  to  stand,  whereby  a  whitish, 
somewhat  crystalline,  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which  by  the  action  of  water 
is  resolved  into  a  light  oily  liquid  and  a  dense  alkaline  solution.  The  latter 
is  withdrawn  by  a  siphon,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sepa- 
rated oil  purified  by  contact  with  calcium  chloride,  and  redistillntion. 
Lastly,  it  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  and  the  crystals  formed  are 
drained  from  the  mother-liquid  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  air. 

Pure  phenol  forms  long,  colorless,  prismatic  needles,  which  melt  at  85° C. 
(95°  F.)  to  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  180°  C.  (356°  F.),  and  greatly  resem- 
bling creosote*  in  many  particulars,  having  a  very  penetrating  odor  and 
burning  taste,  and  attacking  the  skin  of  the  lips.  Its  sp.  gr.  is.  1  065.  It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  no  acid 
reaction  to  test-paper.  The  crystals  absorb  moisture  with  ayidity,  and 
liquefy.f  It  coagulates  albumen,  and  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  preserving 
meat  and  other  animal  substances  from  decomposition,  and  even  removing 
the  fetid  odor  from  them  after  they  have  begun  to  putrefy.     It  has  also 

♦  A  contildernble  portion  of  the  rri»oj»otr»  of  commerce  conidsts  of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid,- 
more  or  less  pure.  . 

t  Phenol  prepared  f^om  salicylic  acid  is  much  less  deliqacscent  than  that  obtained  firom  ooal- 
tar. 
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been  suecessfuUy  used  by  Mr.  Crookes  for  destroying  the  infection  of  cattle 
plague.  Sulphur  and  iodine  dissolve  in  it;  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  and  bro- 
mine attack  it  with  energy,  forming  substitution-products,  all  of  which  are 
of  acid  character:  thus  with  chlorine  it  forms  the  two  compounds,  CgH^Cl^O 
and  CgHgCljO;  and  with  nitric  acid  the  three  products,  C^Hf^NO^jO, 
CeH^(N0j)jO.  and  OeH,(NO,)50. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  phenol  forms  9ulphopkenic  add,  C^H^SO^,  or  CgH^ 
OSO,H,  which  assumes  a  syrupy  state  in  a  dry  vacuum.  This  acid  is  to  a 
certain  extent  analogous  in  composition  to  ethylsulphuric  acid,  and  forms 
a  soluble  barium  salt,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  minute  needles. 

Phenol  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  called  phenatet,  which,  how- 
ever, are  difficult  to  obtain  in  definite  form.  Potasaium  phenate,  C^H^KO, 
obtained  by  heating  phenol  with  potassium,  or  with  solid  potassium  hy- 
drate, crystallizes  in  fine  white  needles.  On  heating  this  potassium-com- 
pound with  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl,  double  ethers  are  produced, 
viz,  methyl-phenate,  or  anisol,  C^H^OCH,;  ethyl-phenate,  or  phenetol, 
C^HjOCjHg,  and  amyl-phenate,  or  phenamylol,  CJl^UCjKjj.  These  bodies 
resemble  the  mixed  ethers  of  the  ordinary  alcohols  (p.  OOU^  in  composition 
and  mode  of  formation,  but  differ  greatly  from  them  in  their  behavior  with 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  with  which  in  fact  they  behave  just  like  phenol 
itself,  forming  substitution-products  possessing  acid  properties. 

Methyl  phenate^  or  Amsol^  C^HgO  -sr.  CjHjOCH,,  is  also  produced,  with  evo- 
lution of  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  methyl  salicylate,  C^H^ 
O3 .  CH,,  just  as  phenol  is  obtained  from  salicylic  acid  or  hydrogen  salicyr 
late,  C^iljO .  H : 

C,H,0,.CH,        =        CO,        +        C.HjO    CH, 

Methyl  Methyl 

salicylate.  phenate. 

In  the  same  manner  also  mny  ethyl  phenate  and  amyl  phenate  be  obtained 
from  the  corresponding  ethers  of  salicylic  acid. 

Anisol  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
a  specific  gravity  of  0-991  at  15°  C.  (b\)°  P.),  and  boiling  without  decompo- 
sition at  152®  C.  (306°  P.).  It  dissolves  completely  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphanisohc  acid^  C^IfgSO^.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  strongly 
on  anisol,  forming  three  substitution-products,  each  of  which  when  treated 
with  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  ammonium  sulphide,  yields  a  corresponding 
basic  amido-compound :  thus, 

C,H^(NO,)0  CyH^(NH,)0 

Nitranisol.  Nitrauisidine. 

C^H5(N0,),0  C7H,(NHj)20 

Dinitranisol.  Dinitranisidine. 

CtHjjCNO,),©  C,H,(NH,),0 

Trinitranisol.  Trinitranisidine. 

No  such  substitution-products  are  obtained  from  the  mixed  or  compound 
ethers  of  any  primary  alcohol. 

Phenol,  distilled  y/'iiYi  phosphorus  pentackloridcy  yields  a  distillate  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  phenyl  chloride  or  chloro-benzene,  QJiXJui  (p.  494), 
and  a  residue  containing  a  triphcnyl  phosphate,  P04(CgH5)j,  or  diphenyl 
phosphate,  ^OJiQ^\l^)^Yi ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  one  or  the  other 
of  these  compounds  is  formed  have  not  been  exactly  determined. 

With  bmzoic  chloride,  phenol  yields  a  white,  fusible  crystalline  compound 
oonsisting  of  phenyl  benzoate,  or  benzyl  phenol : 

C,H5(0H)     +     CjUfiCl    =    HCl    +    C^TlJOCyEfi 
Phenol.  Benzoic  Phenyl 

chloride.  benzoate. 
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Phenol,  heated  for  a  long  time  with  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes,  is  eonyerted 
into  aniline,  C^H^N. 

CA/oropAenoZitt.-^Monochloropfaenol  has  not  been  obt&med. 

Dichlorophenolf  or  ChloropheneHc  aeidy  G^H^Cl^O,  is  produced  by  the  com* 
paratively  feeble  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol,  but  is  best  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  dichlorosaUcylic  acid.  It  is  a  yolatile  oil,  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Triehlorophenol,  or  Cklorophenmc  aeid^  Cfifilfif  is  the  principal  product 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol.  It  may  bu  conveniently  prepared  from 
those  portions  of  crude  eoal-oii  which  boil  between  182<'  and  204<»  C.  {H^OP 
and  400^  F.).  The  oil  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  and  distilled  in  the  open 
air,  the  first  and  last  portions  being  rejected ;  and  the  product  is  again 
treated  with  chlorine  until  the  whole  solidifies.  The  crystals  are  drained 
and  dissolved  In  hot  dilute  solution  of  ammonia :  on  cooling,  the  sparingly 
soluble  ammonium  chlorophenisate  crystallizes  out.  This  is  dissolved  in 
pure  wat«r,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  washed,  and  lastly  distilled. 

Chlorophenisio  acid  forms  exceedingly  fine,  colorless,  silky  needles, 
which  melt  when  genily  heated :  it  has  a  very  penetrating,  persistent,  and 
characteristic  odor,  is  rery  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  disiiolvee  freely 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  slowly  sublimes 
at  common  temperatures,  and  distils  with  ebullition  when  stron^y  heated. 
It  forms  well-defined  salts,  the  general  formula  of  which  is  CgH^MOgO. 
When  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted 
into  pentachlorophenol,  'or  chlorophenusic  acid,  C^UCljO,  which  is  also 
crystalline. 

BromophenoU — Three  bromophenols  have  been  obtained,  viz.,  CfU^BrO 
and  CgH4Br20,  by  distillation  of  monobromosalicylic  and  dibromosalicylio 
acids;  and  C^HgUr^O  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  on  phenol.  The 
first  is  liquid  ;  the  other  two  are  crystalline. 

lodophenoUy  CjHjIO,  C,H^IjO,  and  CgHjI,0,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  iodine-chloride  on  phenol. 

NitropkenoU, — Three  of  these  compounds  are  known,  all  of  acid  character. 

Mononitrophmolj  or  Nitrophenavic  acidy  CjH5(N03)0,  is  obtained  by  distilling 
phenol  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  beautiful  yellow  needles,  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  potash,  and  yielding  a  beautiful  red  silver  salt,  C^HiAgf  N0,)0. 

Dmitrophenolf  or  Nitrophenesic  acid^  CgH^(N02)20,  may  be  prepared  airectly 
from  the  oil  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  mononitrophenol. 
The  oil  is  carefully  mixed  in  a  large  open  vessel  with  rather  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  ordinary  nitric  acid.  The  action  is  very  violent.  The 
brownish>red  substance  produced  is  slightly  washed  with  water,  then  boiled 
with  dilute  ammonia,  and  filtered  hot.  A  brown  mass  remains  on  the  filter, 
which  is  preserved  to  prepare  trinitrophcnol,  and  the  solution  deposits  on 
cooling  avery  impure  ammoniacal  salt  of  nitrophenesic  acid,  which  requires 
several  successive  crystallizations,  after  which  it  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid,  and  the  product  is  crystallized  from  alcohol. 

Nitrophenesic  acid  forms  yellow  prismatic  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble 
even  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  no  odor.  Its 
taste,  at  first  feeble,  becomes  after  a  short  time  very  bitter.  It  melts  at  104°, 
and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  In  very  small  quantity  it  may  be  distilled  with- 
out decomposition,  but  when  briskly  heated  it  often  detonates,  but  not  vio- 
lently. The  salts  of  this  acid  are  yellow  or  orange,  and  very  beautiful ; 
they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  detonate  feebly  wlien  heated. 

Trinitrophenoly  or  Niirophmmc  acid —  generally  called  Picric  acid,  and  some- 
times Car6<J2ori<?aciV/— CgH,N,07  =  C,HBrN0j),0.  —  This  acid  may  be  eco- 
nomically prepared  from  impure  nitropaenesio  acid,  or  from  the  brown 
mass  insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia  already  referred  to.  It  is  purified  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  compound. 
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It  IB  also  one  of  the  ultimate  products  of  the  aetioa  of  nitric  aoid  upoa 
indigo  and  numerous  other  subBtances,  as  silk,  wool,  Beveral  resinB,  espe- 
cially that  of  Xanthorrcta  hastilit  (yellow  gum  of  Botiiny  Bay),  salioin  and 
some  of  its  deriyatiTes,  ooumarin,  &c.  It  may  be  prepared  from  indigo  by 
adding  that  substance  in  coarse  powder,  and  by  small  proportions,  to  10  or 
12  times  its  weight  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'43.  When  the  last  of 
the  indigo  has  been  added,  and  the  action,  at  first  extremely  violent,  has 
become  moderate,  an  additional  quantity  of  nitric  acid  may  be  poured  upon 
the  mixture,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  until  the  OTolution  of  red  fumes  nearly 
eeases.  When  cold,  the  impure  picric  acid  obt-ained  may  be  removed,  con- 
verted into  potassium -salt,  several  times  recrystalUsed,  and  lastly,  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  In  the  pure  state  it  forms  beautiful  pale-yellow  scaly 
crystals,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  of  insupportably  bitter  ta5ite. 
Picric  acid  is  now  extensively  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  It  forms  a  series  of 
erystallisable  salts  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color.  The  potassium  salt,  C^H^K 
(N0,)30,  forms  brilliant  needles,  and  is  so  li'tle  soluble  in  cold  water  that 
a  solution  of  picric  acid  is  oooasioiiolly-used  as  a  precipitant  for  potassium. 
The  alkaline  salts  of  this  acid  explode  by  heat  with  extraordinary  violence. 
When  a  solution  of  picric  acid  \h  distilled  with  calcium  hypochlorite,  or  a 
mixture  of  pntassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  liquid  of  a 
penetrating  odor  is  obtained,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*666,  and  boiling  between 
lU^*  and  115°  C.  (287°  and  2S9°  F.).  This  substance,  chloropicrin,  has  the 
composition  ONO^Cl,,  which  is  that  of  chloroform  fCHCl,),  having  the  hy- 
drogen  replaced  by  nitryl.  Bromopierin^  CNO,Br,,  is  obtained  in  like  man* 
ner  by  treating  picric  acid  with  calcium  hypobromite. 

Cresol,  Of HgO  =  C.H4(CH,)  OH. — This  compound  exists,  together  with 
phenol,  in  the  so-called  coal-tar  creo>H>te,  and  is  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  It  is  also  contained,  together  with  phenol  and  other  com- 
pounds, in  the  tar  of  pine-wood,  and  is  obtained  therefrom  by  treating  the 
oil  which  passes  over  in  distillation  between  150°  and  220°  C.  (S02°  and  408° 
F.),  with  weak  soda-lye  to  separate  hydrocarbons,  supersaturating  the  alka- 
line liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  repeating  the  treatment  with  soda-lye 
and  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  oil  becomes  perfectly  soluble  in  the  alkaline 
liquid.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  oresol,  which  are 
separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Cresol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which*  boHs  at  208°  C. 
(397°  F.).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  mixCs  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  reacts  with  potassium,  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  phenol,  forming 
analogously  constituted  compounds.  TVimtrocretol,  or  Trinitrocretylie  add, 
C^HJ^lAO^fi,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  like  picric  aoid:  its  potassium- 
salt,  CfU4K(N0,)30,  in  orange-red  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water. 

Crysol  is  isomeric  with  benzyl  alcohol  and  with  anisol :  the  difference  of 
constitution  of  these  three  compounds  is  exhibited  in  the  following  dia- 
grams : 

H— C— C— .H  H— C— C— OH  H-C— C— OCH, 

H-i    l-H  h4    U  hJ    i-H 

H— C=rC— CHjOH  H— C=:C— CH,  H— C=C— H 

Benzyl  alcohol.  Cresol.  Anisol. 

Eight-carbon  Xylylio  Phenols,  CgHj^O.  —  This  formula  may  include  two 
secondary  alcohols,  isomeric  with  xylyl  alcohol,  viz., 

Dimethyl-phenol C,H5(CH,),0H 

Ethyl-phenol       .        ,        .         ^        ^        ^        C«H^(C,Hp)OH. 
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A  zylylic  phenol  is  mentioned  by  Hugo  MoUer  *  as  oocurring  in  coal-t-ar. 
This  is  .probably  dimethyl  phenol,  inasmuch  as  products  obtained  by  de- 
structive  distillation  have  hitherto  been  found  to  contain  only  methyl  deriva- 
tives of  benzene.  The  portion  of  aloisol  (a  product  obtained  by  distilling 
aloes  with  lime),  which  is  soluble  in  potash,  has.  according  to  Rembold,f 
the  composition  of  a  xylylio  phenol,  and  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  that 
occurring  in  coal-tar. 

Phlorol,  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  barium  salt 
of  phloretio  acid,  C^H^qO,,  has  also  the  composition  CgHj^O,  and  probably 
eonsiata  of  ethyl-phenol.     Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

C»H„0,        =        CO,        +        CaHi,0. 

Phlorol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  haying  a  speoifio  grayity 
of  10374  at  120  C.  (54«>  P.),  and  boiling  between  190«  and  200*>.  It  dU- 
Bolves  in  strong  'sulphuric  aoid,  forming  a  sulpho-acid  which  yields  a  soluble 
barium  salt.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  substitution-product.  It  reacts  vio- 
lently with  strong  nitric  acid,  forming  the  compound,  CgHf(N0,)g0. 

Ten-earbon  Phenolf.  —  The  formula,  C^oHj^O,  may  evidently  include  a 
considerable  number  of  phenols  isomeric  with  cymyl  alcohol  (p.  540) ; 
only  one  of  these,  however,  is  known,  viz.,  thymol,  and  even  of  this  the 
exact  constitution  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Thymol,  CiqHj^O,  is  a  crystalline  body,  occurring  (together  with  thymene, 
C,oHj^,  and  cymene,  Gyffi.^^  in  the  Yolatile  oil  of  thyme  (Thymut  vulgarit). 
It  sometimes  crystallizes  out  spontaneously,  and  may  in  all  cases  be  sepa- 
rated by  agitating  the  oil  with  soda-solution,  and  supersaturating  the  alka- 
line liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  volatile  oil 
of  horse-mint  (Monarda punctata),  and  from  that  of  an  East  Indian  umbelli- 
ferous plant  called  Ptychotit  Ajowan. 

Thymol  crystallizes  in  transparent  rhomboidal  plates,  melting  at  44^.  It 
has  a  mild  odor,  peppery  taste,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  220^  C. 
(428**  F.).  It  is  distinguished  from  cymyl  alcohol  by  yielding  with  oxidiz- 
ing agents,  not  cuminic  acid,  but  thymoil,  Cj^Hj^O,.  With  sodium  it  forms 
the  compound,  Ci^HuNaO,  which  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  forming  the  so- 
dium salt  of  thymotic  acid,  CiqH^^O,,  or  CjpHj.O .  CO,.  Strong  ndphuric  add 
converts  thymol  into  thymylgulphuric  <ieidy  CjQa^^SO^.  With  bromine  in  sun- 
shine it  yields  pentahromothymol,  CigH^BrgO;  and  with  ehloriney  C,oH„Cl,0, 
or  CigH^ClgO,  according^as  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  shade  or  in  sun- 
shine ;  both  these,  as  well  as  the  bromine-compound,  are  crystalline. 

There  are  two  nitro-ihymoh,  C^,H„(NO-)jO  and  C,^JIi,(NO,)jO,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  thymyt-sulphuric  acid.  Both  form  potassium- 
salts,  which  crystallize  in  yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles. 


(.  Xonatomio  Alcohols,  CnH,Q_gO,  or  CnH,a.7(0H). 

Two  only  of  these  bodies  are  known,  viz.,  cinnyl  alcohol  and  cholesterin. 

Cinnyl  Alcohol,  Btyryl  Alcohol,  or  Stjrrone,  C^HigO,  or  CgH,OH,  is  obtained 
by  heating  styracin  or  cinnyl  cinnamate,  CjlJ,(OC,H^O),  (a  compound  con- 
tained in  liquid  storax  and  in  balsam  of  Peru,)  with  caustic  alkalies.  It 
crystallizes  in  soft  silky  needles,  having  a  sweet  taste  and  an  odor  of  hya- 
cinths, melting  at  83°,  and  volatilizing,  without  decomposition,  at  a  higher 

f  Mtacbrift  fUr  Cbemie,  18$6,  p.  271,  f  An°-  Ch.  Pharni.  cxvniil.  18^ 
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temperature.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  conyerted  into  einnamie  aldehydey  CgHgO^  and  em- 
namie  acid,  C^HgO,,  being  related  to  those  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as 
ethyl  alcohol  to  acetic  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  With  fuvMng  tulphurie 
acid  it  forms  a  sulpho-acid,  C^Hj^SO,,  the  barium-salt  of  which  is  soluble 
in  water. 

Chol6it«riii,  C3BH^0  =  C,gH^(0H).— -This  subsUnce  is  found  in  small 
quantity  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  animal  system,  as  in  the  bile,  the  brain 
and  nerves,  and  the  blood :  it  forms  the  ehief  ingredient  of  hiUary  caUuU, 
from  which  it  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  gall-stones  in 
strong  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while  hot ;  on  cooling,  the  choles- 
terin  crystallises  in  brilliant  colorless  plates.  It  is  a  fatty  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  tasteless  and  inodorous;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling 
spirit  and  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholie  solution  in  beautiful 
white  laminsB  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  It  melts  at  187^  0.  (279°  F.), 
and  sublimes  at  200°  G.  f892°  F.). 

Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  up  water,  and  yields  a  res- 
inous hydrocarbon,  C,gH^,  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  cholesterio  acid, 
CgHipO^,  together  with  other  products.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms 
substitution-products.  Heated  to  200°  with  acetic,  butyrie,  bensoic,  and 
stearic  acids,  it  forms  compound  ethers,  thus: 

C„H«(OH)    +    C„H»0(OH)    =    C„H,,(OC„H-0)    -f    OH, 
CholesteriiL  Stearic  Cbolesteryl 

acid.  stearate. 
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The  diatomic  alcohols  are  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  two  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  for  two  at<}ms  of  hydrogen,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  bivalent  alcohol  radicals  with 
two  equivalents  of  hydroxyL  Thus  ethene  alcohol,  C,H^Op  may  be  formu- 
lated in  either  of  the  three  following  ways: 

rCH,  CH,OH 

C  ^„  Jh^^o  (C,H,)/'(0H),; 

^^OH  CH.OH 

OH 

the  first  of  which  represents  it  as  a  derivative  of  methane,  CH. ;  the  second 

CH, 
as  a  derivative  of  ethane    I      ;  the  third  as  a  compound  of  ethene,  C,H^ 

CH, 
with  hydroxyl ;  or  as  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  water,  H,(OH),, 
by  substitution  of  ethene  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Two  series  of  these  alcohols  are  known ;  the  first  derived  from  the  par- 
affins, the  second  from  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

1— Diatomic  Alcohols,  C«Hfc+,Op  or  (C.H,,)'^(OH),. 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  designated  by  the  generic  name  of  gly^ 
eoU.*  They  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  defines  with  two  equivalents 
of  hydroxyl.     The  following  are  known : 

*  ThiA  term,  formed  from  the  first  ajllAble  of  glycfrin  and  the  iMt  of  cHeahiiL  Indlcatee  that 
the  oorapAunds  to  which  it  \n  Applied  are  intermediate  between  the  aloohola,  commonly  m 
exiled,  and  the  glycerins  or  triatomic  alcoholi. 
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Nvne.  Formala.  Boiling  pointl 

Ethene  alcohol .     .     .  CjHgO,  =t  CjH^(OH)g     197-5«>  C.  {'6b&'¥.). 
Propene  alcohol     .     .  CjiigO,  =  C,Hg(OH),     18«°-189«  C.  (370°-S72®  F.). 

'*"''"XLt''''°'}^'."..».  =  ^\H.("H).    mo-I84<.C.  (861--3650F.). 

*^"'°'''roho*'"''"?'}c.H.A=  C.H„(OH),   ,77»C.  (SSI- F.). 

Octene  alcohol  .     .     .  C8H„0,=  C8H,^(0H),   236<»-240<>  C.  (466<>-464*>  F.). 

Methene  alcohol,  CH2(0ll),,  has  not  been  obtained. 

The  glycols  are  formed  by  the  following  processes : 

1.  By  combining  an  olefino  with  bromine ;  treating  the  resulting  dibro- 
mide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate  or  with  silver  acetate, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  diacetate  of  the  define ;  and  decomposing 
this  compound  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  whereby  potassium  acetate 
and  a  diatomic  alcohol  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  distilled  off. 

CH,Br  CH-OC-H.O 

I  +    2AgOC,H,0     =  2AgBr    +      I 

CHjBr  CH,OC,HjO 

Ethene  bromide.  Silver  acetate.  Ethene  diacetate. 

CH,OC,H,0  CHjOH 

I                  +   2K0H  =       2K0CaH,0    +      1 

CH.OCjHjO  CHjOH 

Ethene  di-    Potassium  Potassium             Ethene 

acetate.         hydrate.  acetate.               alcohoL 

2.  By  treating  a  monochlorohydrate  corresponding  to  a  triatomic  alcohol 
(a  glycerin)  with  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  from  water  by  sodium  amal- 
gam); the  chlorine  is  then  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  a  diatomic  alcohol 
results;  thus, 

(C,H,)^//(0H),C1    +     HH    =    HCl    +     (C,H«)'(OH), 
Propenyl  monochloro-  rropene 

hydrate.  alcohol. 

Properties, — The  glycols  are  colorless,  inodorous,  more  or  less  Tiscid 
liquids,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  ethene  alcohol  is  hut  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether :  the  rest  dissolves  easily  in  that  liquid.  The  boiling  points 
of  ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quiniene  glycols,  exhibit  the  singular 
anomaly  of  becoming  lower  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  in- 
creases (see  table,  above):  octene  glycol,  however,  exhibits  a  higher  boil- 
ing point.  This  anomaly  probably  arises  from  difference  of  constitution  in 
the  successive  terms  of  the  series  at  present  known,  ethene  glycol  being  a 
primary  alcohol,  whereas  the  higher  numbers  may  be  secondary  or  tertiary 
alcohols.  Thus  the  ethene  and  propene  glycols  probably  differ  in  consti- 
tution in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following  forraulsB : 

CH-OH  H,C  OH, 

i  V 

CHjOH  HOCOH 

Ethene  Propene 

alcohol.  alcohol. 

The  reactions  of  the  higher  glycols  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  decide 
this  question  :  it  is  known,  however,  that  propene  alcohol  heated  with  hy- 
driodic  acid,  yields  isopropyl  iodide. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  the  glycols  have  been  studied  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  ethene  alcohol.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  the 
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monatomic  alcohols;  bat  inasmuch  as  the  glycols  contain  iwo  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen,  or  of  hydroxjl,  the  reactions  generally  take  place  by 
two  stages,  yielding  two  series  of  products. 

1.  Ethene  alcohol  treated  with  nitric  acid  gives  up  2  or  4  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  exchange  for  oxygen,  and  is  conTerted  into  glyeollic^  or  oxo/te  aeid, 
according  as  the  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures, 


CHjOH 

CHjOH 
Glycol. 

CH,OH 

CHjOH 
Ethene 
alcohol. 


+    0,   =    OH,    -h 


+    0,   =  20H,    + 


CHjOH 

CO(OH) 

Glycollio 

acid. 

CO(QH) 

CO(OH) 
Oxalic  acid. 


Under  certain  circumstanoes  the  corresponding  aldehydes  are  also  pro- 

COH 
duced,  as  glyoxal^  I       ,  from  ethene  alcohol,  by  remoTal  of  four  hydrogen- 

COH 
atoms  without  substitution. 
Ethene  alcohol  is  also  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  fusion  with^o^oiA: 


C,H,0, 
Ethene 
alcohoL 


2K0H 


C,0,K,        + 

Potassium 
oxalate. 


4H, 


Propene  glycol,  Cflfi^,  is  converted  into  lactic  acid^  C^H^O^  by  slow  oxida- 
tion in  contact  with  platinum  black.  When  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  yields  glycollic  aeidy  losing  carbon  as  well  as  hydrogen ;  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  still  further  to  oxalic  add, 

Quartene  glycol,  GfiJd^  is  converted  by  slow  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
into  oxybutyric  aeidf  C^afi^,  and  when  the  action  is  accelerated  by  heat, 
into  oxalic  acid..  Quintene  glycol,  C^^^fi^  likewise  yields  oxybutyric  acid  by 
slow  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

2.  Potassium  and  sodium  eliminate  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the 
glycols,  and  form  substitution-products.  Ethene  alcohol  is  strongly  attacked 
by  sodium,  yielding  sodium  ethenate^  G.UgNaO,;  and  this  compound,  fused 
with  excess  of  sodium,  is  converted  into  disodium  ethenatCy  GiH^Na^O,. 
These  compounds,  treated  with  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides,  yield  the 
alcoholic  ethers  of  the  glycols ;  thns, 


CHjONa 

CH,OC,H, 

3H,0H 

+ 

C,HJ 

=      Nal    4- 

CHjOH 

Sodium 

Ethyl 

Sodium 

Ethyl 

ethenate. 

iodide. 

iodide. 

ethenate. 

CH,ONa 

. 

GH,OC|Hf 

CH,ONa 

+ 

2C,Hj^ 

—  2NaI      -1- 

^JSjOCjHg 

Disodium 

Ethyl 

Sodium 

Diethyl 

ethenate. 

iodide. 

iodide. 

ethenate. 

8.  Oxygen  acids,  heated  with  glycols  in  closed  vessels,  act  upon  them  in 
the  same  manner  *a8  upon  the  monatomic  alcohols^  converting  them  into 
ethereal  salts  or  con^jxnind  elkers,  mono^acid  or  di-aoid,  according  to  the  pro- 

47* 
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portions  uaed.     Id  the  di-acid  glyool^ethers,  the  two  radicals  by  which  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  may  belong  either  to  the  same  or  to  different  acids ; 


CHjOH 

CHjOH 

+ 

HOC.HjO 

M        9 

Ethene 

Acetic 

glycol. 

acid. 

CH,OH 

CHjOH 

+ 

2H0C,H,0 

•      9 

Ethene 

Acetic 

glycol. 

acid. 

CHjOH 

CHjOCjH 

+ 

HOC-H-0 

fi 

V       1 

Ethene 

Butyric 

mono-acetate. 

acid. 

=      OH,     + 


=    20H,     + 


=     OH,     + 


CH,OH 

CH,OC,H,0 
Ethene  mono- 
acetate. 

CH,OC,H,0 

CH,OC,HjO 
Ethene. 
di-acetate. 

CH,0C4H,0 

CH,OC,H,0 
Ethene 
butyracetate. 


The  haloid  acidt  act  in  the  same  manner  as  oxygen-acids,  excepting  thai 
the  reaction  noTor  goes  beyond  the  first  stage;  e.  g.. 


CH,OH 

CH,OH 

Ethene 

alcohol. 


+ 


HCl 


==      OH,     + 


CHjCl 

CH,OH 
Ethene 
chloro-hydrate. 


The  bichlorinated,  bibrominated  ethers,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  substitn- 
tion  of  the  remaining  equivalent  of  hydroxyl  by  the  haloid  element,  may, 
however,  be  obtained  from  the  glycols  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides  of  phosphorus;  e.  g.^ 

C,H4(0H),    +        2PC15      =      2PC1,0  +      2HCI      +  C.H^Cl, 

Ethene  Phosphorus      Phosphorus         Hydrogen  Ethene 

alcohol.  penta-  oxy-  chloride.  chloride. 

chlorid'e.  chloride. 

The  same  compounds  are  produced,  as  already  observed,  by  direct  combi- 
nation of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  with  the  olefines. 

Ethene  CHLoaiDS,  C,H4C],,,ba8  long  been  known  by  the  nnme  of  Dutch 
liquid^  having  been  discovered  by  four  Dutch  chemists  in  1 795.  When  equal 
measures  of  ethene  gas  and  chlorine  are  mixed  over  water,  absorption  of 
the  mixture  takes  place,  and  a  yelIowii«h  oily  liquid  is  produced,  which 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom 
in  drops.  It  may  be  easily  prepared,  in  quantity,  by  causing  the  two  gases 
to  combine  in  a  glass  globe,  having  a  narrow  neck  at  the  lower  part,  dip- 
ping into  a  small  bottle,  destined  to  receive  the  product.  The  two  gases 
are  conveyed  by  separate  tubes,  and  allowed  to  mix  in  the  globe,  the  ethene 
gas  being  kept  a  little  in  excess.  The  chlorine  should  be  washed  with 
water,  and  the  ethene  passed  through  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  to  remove  vapor 
of  ether:  the  presence  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  is  not  injurious. 
Combination  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  the  liquid  product  trickles  down 
the  sides  of  the  globe  into  the  receiver.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  collected,  it  is  agitated,  first  with  water,  and  afterward  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  purified  by  distillation. 
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Fig.  102. 


Pure  etfaene  chloride  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  ot  agreeably  fragrant 
odor,  and  sweet  taste :  it  is  slightly  solable  in  water,  and  readily  so  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  when  heated  to  82*8^  C. 
(ISO^*  F.):  it  is  unaffected  by  oil  of  Titriol,  or  solid 
potassium  hydrate.  When  inflamed,  it  burns  with  a 
greenish,  smoky  light  When  treated  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potash,  it  is  slowly  resolved  into 
potassium  chloride,  which  separates,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly volatile  substance,  containing  0,11,01,  whose 
vapor  requires  to  be  cooled  down  to  — 18°  0.  (0®  F.) 
before  it  condenses.  At  this  temperature  it  forms  a 
limpid,  colorless  liquid.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  this 
latter  substance,  and  a  compound  is  produced,  which 
contains  0,H^C1,:  this  is  in  turn  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  into  potassium  chloride 
and  another  volatile  liquid,  0,H,01,.  This  series  of 
reactions  is  analogous  to  that  already  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  bromine  compounds  (p.  405). 

pRODrcTS  or  the  Action  of  Oulorinb  on  Ethene 
Chloride;  Oulouidbs  of  Carbon.  —  Ethene  chloride 
readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  and  yields  four  new 
compounds,  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  successive 
portions  of  hydrogen,  and  its  replacement  by  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  chlorine.  Three  out  of  the  four 
are  volatile  liquids,  containing  respectively,  0,11,01,, 
C,H,0l4,  and  CjHOls;  the  fourth,  0,0^  in  which  the 
substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  complete,  is 
the  chloride  of  carbon  long  ago  obtained  by  Faraday  by  putting  Dutch  liquid 
into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  gas,  and  exposing  it  to  sunshine. 

001, 

Ccathon  trichloride^  ^s^V  ^^   I      >  ^^®  chlorine  analogue  of  ethane,  C,H^ 

CCl, 
is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  of  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether:  it  melts  at  160®  0.  (820°  F.^,  and 
boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above.     It  burns  with  difficulty,  and  is  not 
altered  by  distillation  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash. 

Its  vapor,  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments 
of  glass  or  rock-crystal,  is  decomposed  into  free  chlorine,  and  the  dichlo^ 
ride,  0,01^,  analogous  to  ethene.  This  substance  condenses  in  the  form  of 
a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  density  of  1*55,  and  boils  at  120® 
C.  (248°  F.).  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  6-82  (referred  to  air).  When 
heated  to  200®  0.  (892°  F.)  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  potassium  chloride  and  oxalate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

0,01^    +    6K0H    =    4K01    +    Cfifii    +    20H,    +    H,. 

It  absorbs  chlorine  and  bromine  in  sunshine,  forming  in  the  one  case  the 
trichloride,  O^Ol^,  and  on  the  other  the  chlorobromide,  CjCl^Br,,  a  white 
crystalline  body  resembling  the  trichloride. 

Carbon  monochloride,  0,01,,  analogous  to  ethine  or  acetylene,  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  of  carbon-dichloride  through  a  red- 
hot  tube.  It  forms  white  needles  subliming  between  175°  and  200°  0.  (847® 
and  392®  F.). 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4,  may  also  be  described  in  this  place,  though  it 
belongs  to  another  series,  being  the  chlorine  analogue  to  marsh-gas. 

It  is  formed  by  psssing  'the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide,  together  with 
ehlorine,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.     A  mixture  of  sulphur  chloride 
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and  oarbon  tetrachloride  is  formed,  wbich  is  distilled  with  potash,  whereby 
the  chloride  of  sulphar  is  decomposed,  and  pure  tetrachloride  passes  orer. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  1-66  sp.  gr.,  and  boils  at  77^  C  (170^  F.).  The 
same  compound  is  formed  by  exhausting  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh- 
gas  or  methyl  chloride  in  sunshine.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  con- 
Terts  this  compound  into  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  carbonate. 

Ethkne  Bromide  and  Iodide,  C^H^Brj^  and  OiHJy  are  produced  bj 
bringing  olefiant  gas  in  contact  with  bromine  and  iodine.  The  bromide  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  and  has  a  density  of  2-16: 
it  boils  at  129-5°  C.  (2(55<»  F.),  and  solidifies  when  cooled  to  near  —18*'. 
The  iodide  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  volatile  substance,  of  peneCrating 
odor:  it  melts  at  79°  C.  (174°  F.),  resists  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash. 

The  action  of  bromine  upon  ethene  bromide  give<«  rise  to  the  compound 
C.HgBr,,  from  which  the  other  bromine-compounds  corresponding  to  the 
chlorine  bodies  above  mei^tioned  may  be  obtained  by  treatment  with 
bromine. 

Ethene  bromide  acts  strongly  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potasntmn 
fulph'hydrate,  forming  ethene  »ulph-hydraie  or  ethene  mereaptan,  0,11.(811  )y  a 
colorless  oil,  which  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  yields,  with 
lead  acetate,  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  CjH^S^Pb.  With  potassium 
fnonosulphide,  in  like  manner,  ethene  bromide  forms  ethene  sulphide,  C^H^S, 
which  crystallizes  in  white  prisms. 

The  haloid  ethers  corresponding  to  the  higher  glycols  are  similar  in  their 
reactions  to  those  of  ethene  alcohol. 

OxTOEK  Ethers  of  the  Glycols. — The  ethereal  salts  of  the  glycols 
(acetates,  butyrates,  &c.)  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  monatomic  alcohols,  reproducing  the  alcohols  themselves: 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  general  mode  of  preparing  the  glycols  (p.  666J.  But 
the  mono-acid  haloid  ethers  of  the  glycols  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  in  a 
dififerent  manner,  giving  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric,  hydriodio,  or 
hydrobromic  acids,  and  leaving  an  oxide  of  the  diatomic  alcohol-radical; 
thus, 

(C,H,)^'C1(0H)  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  OH,  -f  (C,H^)'^0 

Ethene  Ethene 

chloro-hydrate.  oxide. 

Elhene  oxide  is  isomeric  with  aldehyde  and  with  vinyl  alcohol  (p.  484). 
It  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  18-6°  C.  (66°  F.,)  (aldehyde 
boils  at  21°  C.  [70°  F.]),  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and 
with  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam, 
in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture,  the  ethene  oxide  takes  up 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol: 

C,H^0        -f        H,        =        CjHjO. 

Ethene  oxide  unites  with  ammonia  in  several  proportions,  forming  the 
following  basic  compounds,  all  of  which  are  syrupy  liquids : 

Monoxethylenamine '  C,H40.NH, 

Dioxethylenamine rC2H40),.NH3 

Trioxethylenamine (C,H40)3.NH3 

Tetroxethylenamine (CjH^OJ^.NH^. 

This  character  distinguishes  ethene  oxide  from  aldehyde,  which  forms 
with  ammonia  a  crystalline  compound  not  possessing  basic  properties^  A 
further  distinction  between  these  two  isomeric  bodies  is,  that  aldehyde 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals, 
a  property  not  possessed  by  ethene  oxide. 
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Ethene  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  uniting  directly  with  ac<42f,  precipitating 
magnesia  from  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  at  ordinary  teihperatures, 
and  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  from  their  saline  solutions,  at  100®  C.     With 

{CI 
.jrr,  and  with 

I  OC  H  O 
acetic  acid,  ethene  acetoiiydrate,  or  monoacetate,   (CjH^)''^'^  ^vu*   •  .     It 

also  unites  with  water  in  several  proportions,  forming  glycol  and  other 
compounds  to  be  noticed  immediately. 

The  oxygen-ethers  of  the  higher  glycols  are  not  much  known;  but  they 
appear  to  be  less  disposed  to  combine  with  water  and  acids  in  proportion 
as  their  molecules  become  heavier;  thus  amylene  oxide  does  not  appear  to 
reproduce  amylene  alcohol  by  combination  with  water. 

Polyethenie  Alcohols. — These  are  bodies  which  contain  the  elements  of 
two  or  more  molecules  of  ethene  oxide  combined  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  and  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  mole- 
cules of  glycol  (mono-ethenic  alcohol),  with  elimination  of  a  number  of 
water-molecules  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycol  molecules  which 
enter  into  combination;  or  as  derived  from  three  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  by  substitution  of  ethene  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  except  two 
atoms;  thus, 

C^HjO,  or  (C,H,)'^H20,  =    C,H^O.OH, 

Monethenic  alcohol  Ethene 

(glycol).  oxide. 

C4H,p08  or  (C,H^)^^,H,0,  =    2C  fifi .  OH,  =    2C,H,0-.0H, 

Diethenic  alcohol.  Ethene  Qlyool. 

oxide. 

CgH^O^  or  (C,H4)'^3H,0^  =    8C«H<0.0H,  =r    8C,H,0— 20H, 

Triethenic  alcohol.  Ethene  Glycol. 

oxide. 

(^tfltB^B  or  (C^E;)'\Ufi^  =    4C,H^0.0H,  =    4C,Ha0— 30H, 

Tetretheuic  alcohoL  Ethene  Glycol. 

oxide. 
Generally  — 

Ci«H4n+,0.+,  or  (CjH^)'^nH,0«+,  =  fiC,H40.0H,     =  nC^HeO— (»»— 1)0H, 
n-ethenic  alcouoL  Ethene  GlycoL 

oxide. 

The  polyethenie  alcohols  are  formed:  1.  By  heating  ethene  oxide  with 
water  in  scaled  tubes.  In  this  manner  Wurtz  obtained  diethenic  alcohol 
together  with  monethenic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tri-ethenic  alcohol.  — 
2.  By  heating  ethene  oxide  with  glycol  in  sealed  tubes:  this  process  yields 
the  di- and  tri-ethenic  alcohols. — 3.  By  heating  glycol  with  ethene  bro- 
mide in  sealed  tubes  to  100°-120°  C.  (212°-248<»  F,).  The  first  products  of 
this  reaction  are  diethenic  alcohol,  ethene  bromo-hydrate  and  water : 

3(C,H,)''H,0,  +  C,H,Br,  =  (C»H,)'^,H,0,  -f  2(C,H,)^/Br(0H)  +  OH,; 
Monethenic  Ethene  Diethenic  Ethene  bromo* 

alcohol.  bromide.  alcohol.  hydrate. 

and  the  other^polyethenic  alcohols  are  formed,  each  f^om  the  one  next  be- 
low it  in  the  series,  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromo-hydrate,  according  to 
the  general  equation: 

(C,H,)^^nH,0„+,  -f  (C,H,)^^Br(OH)  =  (C,H,)^^„+,H,0„+,  +  HBr. 
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The  hydrobromio  acid  thus  formed  then  acts  «" '^«  "f^^'' "'^oonUnurB^ 
reproducing  ethene  bromo  hydrate  and  thu8  »'««  •^"•'° '"^  been  obtained 
this  process,  the  2-.  8-,  4-.  6-,  and  6:Hhenic  aloohoU  h^^«  excess   of 

and  separated  by  fractional  distillation;  »°^  j"?"  *en  110»  and  120»  C. 
elycol  18  present,  the  temperature  being  kept  between  ^     ^d.* 

f^Oo  and W  F.).  still  higher  member,  of  the  ««"«»»;;  ^^o^e  Tiscid  as 
^  The  polyetheni'c  alcohols  are  »y5"Py J'?»'t  L^^„?' toef  by  about  46'' f or 
their  molecular  weight  increases:  their  boiling  point  rises  oy 

each  addition  of  C,H«0  ,^r,,„un    h«lU  at  about  245" ;  *«  **?j 

DUthenic  alcohol,  C^H^O,.  or  (C,H«)';,H.O^  Wis  »  »»«    j^j^^  it  should 
sity  of  its  vapor  is  3-78  referred  to  air  as  umty  •  Jby  caicu  By 

be  8-67,  so  that  it  exhibits  the  normal  o""'  e"?»*'°"  •;"  *Jid.  it  is  oxidUed 
cont«>t\ith  platinum-black,  or  by  tr«»»™«l°;  ' '^  mil  c  ^Yd.  and  formed 
to  diglycollic  acid,  CJljOj.  an  acid  isomeric  w't"  ".alic  a  \  njo  acid. 
from*di.thenic  alcohol*  by  substitution  of  O/"'  «gJrl"J/«.fo  aleoho^ 


CfUijOs. 


2.— Diatomic  PhonoU,  CnH^-eOr  .^  . 

There  are  fiye  known  compounds  included  in  this  general  formu  a, 

Oxyphenol  or  Pyrocatechin  .        •        •         *     *    *   * 

Orcin  \         .         .         .         .         .  CtHsU, 

Guaiacol  (in  part)       j  ^  xi    n 

Creosol     "I C,Hio^« 

Veratrol  j   '         '         '  .^  ^  y''(OH)« 

Oxyphenol.  Oxyphenio  Acid,  or  ^"^^^^^^.^^^  *• 

is  pr^uced  by  heating  oxysahcylic  acid  to  210  -^1^  ,  J 
produced  from  salicylic  acid  : 

OxysS'icioid.  Oxyphenol. 

aUo  by  the  action  of  alkfcUes  on  iodophenol :  ^  w  ^OH^ 

C.n,I(OH)        +        KOH        =        KI        +         C.H,(OH)j^ 
Iodophenol.  ♦*.««•«  ob- 

It  is  likewise  formed  by  the. dry  distillation  of  c^tecWMa^^^^^^^ 
[lliyrrom  -'-»;")•  ;^„^'ThZUtt&?rtrd%ine|ar^  it  does 
MoTU,  <.nc<or.«).  and  of  ^ood^  ^Jhite  trystalUne  body,  which  melui  .t  lH 

his  a  bitter  taste,  and  scarcely  "If*"',/ 'Syes  in  w»t«r,  alcohol,  and 
cMorio  acid,  it  colors  fi^-"°f ''^'.^  ^'^trptc  pi°at«  witi.  U^«f<^*^ 
ether.  The  aqueous  ?»l"^'»"J»™"^rJ^ ',  ^/acts  upon  it  with  violence, 
and  colors /«^«  *»'«•  •^'"'''«'®,f"„  »„ti,  v  of  a  yellow  nitrocompound,  prob- 
krXo^^^^^  WuTK ^*^w4^?  forms  ---yP}'-;^ ^£i 
'irX  mo  ^nd^^^th  benzoyl  chloride  benxoxyphenol,  C,H,(C,HsO)U, 
iV'wfiich  are  crystalline  bodies.  . 

lichens  (/>  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  j,,,^  „^.  j«,. 


J 
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are  used  for  the  preparation  of  archH  and  litmus;  and  is  the  general  pre 
duct  of  the  decomposition  of  certain  acids  extracted  from  those  lichens 
(orsellinic  acid,  er^thric  acid,  &c  )  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  of  alka- 
lies. Orsellinic  acid,  CgHgO^,  when  boiled  with  baryta-water,  splits  up  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  orcin,  just  as  the  homologous  acid,  oxysalicylio  acid, 
CyHjO^,  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  oxyphenol  (p.  662) : 

CgH.O,        =        CO,        4-        C,H,0, 

Hence  orcin  appears  to  haTe  the  constitution  of  a  diatomic  phenol.  To  ob- 
tain the  orcin,  the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  filtrate  OYaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  forms,  wiien 
pure,  large  square  prisms,  which  have  a  slightly  yellowish  tint,  an  intensely 
sweet  taste,  and  a  high  degree  of  solubility  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 
When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  distils  un- 
changed. The  crystals  of  orcin  contain  C^ HgO, .  OH,.  It  forms  substitu- 
tion-products with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Obcbin. — When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  orcin.  and  the  whole 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark-red  or  purple  tint  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen;  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  then  causes  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  deep-red  powder,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved 
by  ammonia  and  fixed  alkalies,  with  a  purple  or  violet  color.  This  powder 
is  an  axotixed  substance,  orcein,  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  ammonia 
and  the  orcin ;  it  probably  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  red  dye- 
stuiF  of  the  commercial  articles  before  mentioned.  Orcein  probably  con- 
tains Cf  HyNOy,  according  to  which  formula,  its  formation  from  orcin,  under 
the  joint  influence  of  oxygen  and  ammonia,  may  be  represented  by  tha 
equation : 

C^HgO,    +    NH,    -I-    0,    =    C,H,NO,    +    20H,. 

Oualacol  and  Creosol. — Guaiacum,  a  yellow  or  brown  resin  exuding  from 
a  West  Indian  tree  {Guaiacum  officinale),  yields  by  dry  distillation  an  oily 
liquid,  which,  when  washed  with  water  and  rectified  at  a  moderate  heat, 
gives  off,  first,  guaiacene^  Q^Wfi,  and  afterward  a  colorless  oil  called  gitaia-' 
col.  This  compound  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*119  at  22®  C.  {TZ^  F.),  and 
boils  at  21(P  C.  (410°  F  ).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  resin.  With 
chlorine  and  hromme  it  forms  substitution-products.  It  dissolves  in  potaah, 
and  forms  orystallizable  salts  with  other  bases.  Guaiaool  is  not,  however, 
a  perfectly  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the 
homologous  compounds  C^HgO,  and  CgHjoO,.  The  latter  compound  likewise 
exists  in  some  kinds  of  wood-creosote :  hence  it  is  called  creosoL 

Crbosoti  or  Kbxosote. — This  substance,  discovered  by  Reichenbaoh, 
is  contained  in  many  kinds  of  wood-tar,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  heavy 
oil  of  beech-t.ar,  as  obtained  from'the  wood-yinegar  makers.  It  is  extracted 
and  purified  by  a  series  of  processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  from  coal-tar  (p.  550). 

Creosote  is  a  colorless,  somewhat  viscid  oily  liquid,  of  great  reAraotive 
and  dispersive  power.  It  is  quite  neutral  to  test-paper;  has  a  penetrating 
and  most  peculiar  odor,  that,  namely,  of  smoked  meat,  and  a  pungent  and 
almost  insupportable  taste  when  placed  even  in  very  small  quantity  upon 
the  tongue.  Its  density  is  1-037,  and  its  boiling-point  about  203®  C. 
(397®  F  ).  It  takes  fire  with  difficulty,  and  then  burns  with  a  smoky  light, 
when  quite  pure,  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  but  much  of  the 
creosote  of  commerce  gradually  turns  brown  under  these  circumstances. 
300  parts  of  cold  water  take  up  about  1 J  part  of  creosote;  at  a  high  tem- 
perature rather  more  is  dissolved,  and  the  hot  solution  abandons  a  portion 


• 
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on  cooling.  The  creosote  itself  absorbs  water  also  to  a  considerable  extent.. 
In  acetic  acid  it  dissolves  in  much  larger  quantity.  Alcohol  and  ether  mix 
with  creosote  in  all  proportions.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  bj  the  aid 
of  heat,  blackens  and  destroys  it.  Caustic  potnsh  dissolves  creosote  with 
great  facility,  and  forms  with  it  a  compdnnd,  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
pearly  scales,  and  consists,  according  to  Hlasiwetx,*  of  potassium  creosolate, 
C8H0KO22OH,.  When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ereoMoL, 
CgH  iqC,.  By  treating  creosote  with  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
and  crystallizing  the  product  from  ether,  an  acid  potassium  creosolate  is 
obtained,  consisting  of  G^E^KO^.C^U^qO^. 

Hlasiwetz  regards  beech-tar  creosote  as  an  ether  of  creosol,  represented 
either  by  the  formula  C,H,RO,,  or  by  CgH^RO,.  C,H,^Oy  in  which  R  denotes 
a  monatoroic  alcohol- radical.  According  to  Frisch,-!-  it  consists  mainly  of 
acid  phenylic  creosol,  CgllB(CgHB)02.  CgIl|oOg.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  phenol  by  its  behavior  to  ferric  chloride,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  that 
salt  producing  a  green  color  with  creosote  and  brown  with  phenol;  an 
aqueous  solution  gives  no  color  with  creosote  and  a  blue  color  with  phenol. 
The  creosote  of  commerce  is,  however,  a  substance  of  very  variable  consti- 
tution, much  of  it  being  nothing  but  impure  phenols  (commonly  called 
coal-tar  creosote).  The  tar  of  pine-wood,  as  already  observed  (p.  558),  oon* 
sists  mainly  of  phenol  and  creosoL 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  wood-creosote  is  it4i  extraordinary 
antiseptic  power,  which  appears  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  phenol.  A 
piece  of  meat  steeped  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  creosote  dries  up  to  a 
mummy -like  substance,  but  absolutely  refuses  to  putrefy.  The  well-known 
efficacy  of  impure  wood-vinegar  and  of  wood-smoke  in  preserving  proviaions 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  creosote  which  they  contain.  Both 
creosote  and  phenol  are  used  by  the  dentist  for  relieving  toothache  arising 
from  putrefactive  decay  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

Yeratrol,  CgH^^O.. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  verafrio  acid 
(an  acid  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla)  with  excess  of 
baryta  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  mode  of  formation  being  that  of  the  phenols  in 
general  from  the  corresponding  acids  of  the  series  CnB^—fi^, 


C,H„0,        »        CO,        +        C,H„0- 
Yeratric  acid.  Yeratrol. 

Yeratrol  is  a  colorless  oil  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  specific 
gravity  1-086  at  15°;  it  solidifies  at  15«  C.  (69o  F.),  and  boils  at  202*»-205« 
C.  (895o-401*>  F.).  Bromine  converts  it  into  dibromoveratrol,  CgHgBrJO^ 
which  forms  prismatic  crystals.  Nitric  acid  acts  strongly  upon  it,  forming 
niiroveratrol^  C^E^{^0o)0f.  which  orystalliies  from  alcohol  in  yellow  laminte, 
and  dinitroveratrol,  ^^^%{^0^)fi^  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  melt* 
ing  at  1(H)°,  and  then  volatilizing  without  Ueoompoeitlon. 

Anisic  Alcohol,  CgHjoO,. — Crude  anise  oil,  the  essential  oil  of  Pimpinella 
Anisupif  contains  a  crystalline  substance,  CioH|,0,  called  anethol  or  anise 
camphor.  This  substance  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  is  converted  into 
anisic  aldehyde,  CgllgO,,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  takes 
up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  anisic  aleoholf  CgHjoOj  (just 
as  benzoic  aldehyde,  C^H^O,  under  similar  circumstances  yields  benzyl 
alcohol,  CfHgO ;  p.  548).  Now  this  alcohol,  though  it  contains  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  nevertheless  behaves,  not  like  a  diatomic,  but  like  a  monatomic 
alcohol,  yielding  only  one  series  of  ethers.  The  so-called  anisic  alcohol 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  really  the  methylic  ether  of  the  diatomic  alcohol, 

*  Ann.  Ch.  PhAim.  crl.  839.  f  Journal  fllr  praktbche  Chemie,  c.  28aL 
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CfH^y  its  formula  being  C. Hq(O0H.)OH  ;  so  ih&t  it  contains  only  one  atom 
of  replaceable  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  conTerts  it  into  the  cor- 
responding hydrochloric  ether,  C^H^C^OH),  or  CTHg(OCH,)Cl(OH). 


TBIATOmO  ALCX)H0L8  AND  XTHBBS. 

Triatomic  alcohols  may  be  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
may  accordingly  be  regarded^ as  compounds  of  trivalent  alcohol  radicals 
with  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl,  or  as  compounds  derived  from  a  triple 
molecule  of  water,  by  substitution  of  a  trivalent  radical  for  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  pnraffin  series,  ObHa^.,,  should  ac- 
cordingly yield  a  series  of  triatomic  alcohols  of  the  form  (CaHtn— |)^'^^(0H)„ 
vix. : — 

Methenyl  alcohol CH(OH), 

Ethenyl  alcohol C,H,(OH)g 

Propenyl  alcohol C,H5(0H), 

.  Quartenyl  alcohol       .....  C4H^(0H), 

Quintenyl  alcohol Cs^I^iOH), 

&c.  &c. 

Of  these,  however,  only  two  are  known,  vi«.,  propmyl  alcohol,  or  glycerin^ 
and  quintenyl  alcohol,  or  amyl  glycerin.  There  are  also  two  or  three  bodies 
which  may  be  regarded  as  triatomic  phenols,  represented  by  the  general 
formula  CnH,n_^Oj,  or  CnHgn_^(OH,). 

Each  triatomic  alcohol,  subjected  to  the  action  of  acids,  or  of  the  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  or  iodides  of  phosphorus,  may  yield  three  classes  of  ethers, 
derived  from  it  by  substitution  of  a  halogen  element,  or  acid  radical,  for 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydroxyl;  thus,  from  glycerin  may  be  obtained 
the  three  hydrochloric  ethers,  C-HjCHOH),,  C-HjCLOH,  CjH.Cl,.  and  the 
three  acetic  ethers,  C»H5(0C,H,0)(0H)y  C,H4(0C,H,0),0H,  and  CgH^ 
(OCjHjO),. 

Xethenyl Ethers. — Methenyl  alcohol,  CH(OH)g,  has  not  been  obtained; 
but  ethers  are  known  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  by  substitution  of 
halogen  elements  for  the  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl,  CHCl,  for  example. 
These  compounds,  which  may  also  be  directly  derived  from  methane,  are 
usually  distinguished  by  names  ending  in  "form,"  to  denote  their  relation 
to  formic  acid,  (CHj^^^O(OH). 


the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  (p.  617): 


C.HC1,0        +        KOH        »        CHClg        +        CHO,K 
Chloral.  Chloro-  «  Potassium 

form.  formate. 

8.  By  boiling  trichloracetic  acid  with  aqueous  alkalies: 

C,HC1,0,  '    -f      2K0H      =r      CHCl,      +      C0,K,      +      OH, 
Tri^hlor-  Chloro-  Potassium 

acetic  acid.  form.  carbonate. 

4.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  carbon  tetrachloride : 

CCI4        -f-        H,        =        HCl        +        CHCL. 
48 
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5.  Bj  the  action  of  hypochlorites,  or  of  chlorine  in  presence  of  alkaliea, 
on  Tarious  organic  substances,  as  methyl,  ethyl,  and  nmyl  alcohols,  acetic 
acid,  acetone.  &c.  The  reaction  is  complicated,  giving  rise  to  ^ereral  other 
products;  with  common  alcohol  and  calcium  hypochlorite  the  principal 
reaction  appears  to  be — 

2C,H,0  +  bClfijCti  :=  2CHCla  -f  2C0,Ca  +  2CaCl,  +  CaH,0,  +  40Hy 

Chloroform  is  prepared  on  the  larg^  scale  by  cautiously  distilling  together 
good  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  whole  product 
distils  oTer  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 
soon  interrupted  with  advantage.  The  chloroform,  which  constitutes  the 
oily  portion  of  the  distillate,  is  purified  by  agitation  with  water,  desicca- 
tion with  calcium  chloride,  and  distillation  in  a  water-bath. 

Chloroform  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  much 
resembling  that  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  Its  density  is 
1*48,  and  it  boils  at  61°  C  (142°  F.):  the  density  of  its  vapor  (compared 
with  air)  is  4-20.  Chloroform  is  difBcult  to  kindle,  and  burns  with  a  green- 
ish flame.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  affected  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  in  a  closed  tube, 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  chloride  and  formate : 


CHCl, 

+ 

4H0K        = 

8Ka 

+ 

CHO(OK) 

+ 

20H, 

Chloroform. 

Potassium 
hydrate. 

Potassium 
formate. 

Chloroform  is  well  known  for  its  remarkable  effects  upon  the  animal 
system,  in  producing  temporary  insensibility  to  pain  when  its  vapor  is 
inhaled. 

BnoiioroRM,  CHBrg.  is  a  heavy,  volatile  liquid,  prepared  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  bromine  and  aqueous  alkalies  on  alcohol,  wood-spirit, 
and  a<*etone.     It  is  converted  by  caustic  potash  into  potassium  bromide ,' 
and  formate. 

loDOPORM,  CHIg,  is  a  solid,  yellow,  crystalHzable  substance,  easily  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  tincture  of  iodine,  avoiding 
excess,  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  de- 
composed by  alkalies  in  the  snme  manner  as  the  preceding  compounds. 
Bromine  converts  it  into  hromiodoform^  CHBr.I,  a  colorless  liquid  which 
solidifies  at  0°.  Iodoform  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  or  mer- 
curic chloride,  is  converted  into  ckloriodoform,  CHCI,!,  a  colorless  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*96,  which  does  not  solidify  at  any  temperature.  Nitro/orm, 
CH(NO,),,  a  body  analogous  in  eomposition  to  the  methenyl  ethers,  will  be 
considered  in  oonneotion  with  the  cyanogen  compounds. 


Propenyl  Alcohol,  or  Olycerin, 


C,H,0,       =        (C,H,) 


/// 


{ 


OH 

OH    ,  or 

OH 


CH,OH 

CHOH 

CH,< 


OH 


This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  natural  fats, 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  propenylic  etiters  of  certain  fatty  acids;  thus 
stearin,  one^of  the  constituents  of  mutton  suet,  consists  of  propenyl  tri- 
Mtearate,  ^CgH5)^''{OCnH350)j.  a  compound  derivable  from  glycerin  itself,  by 
substitution  of  stearyl,  CigHg^O,  for  hydrogen.  Now,  when  stearin  is 
boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  it  is  converted  into  a  stearate  of  the  alkali- 
metal  and  glycerin,  thus : 
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CjHj^OCrtHjBO),    +    8K0H    =    8K0C,jH^0     +     C,H,(OH), 
Stearin.  Potassium  Glj^cerin. 

atearate. 

A  8iini1ar  reaction  takes  place  when  any  other  similarly  constituted  fat  is 
treated  with  a  caustic  alkali.  The  metalUe  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  thus 
obtained  are  the  well-known  bodies  called  toapB^  and  the  process  is  called 
iapomfieation :  this  term,  originally  restricted  to  actual  soap-making,  has 
been  extended  to  all  cases  of  the  resolution  of  a  compound  ether  into  an 
^acid  and  an  alcohol,  such,  for  example,  as  the  conversion  of  ethyl  acetate 
into  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Glycerin  was  originally  obtained  by  heating  together  olive  or  other  suit- 
able oil,  lead  oxide,  and  water,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  common  lead-plaster; 
an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  is  thereby  formed,  while  the  glycerin  remains  in 
the  aqueous  liquid.  The  latter  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Glycerin  is  now  produced  in  very  large  quantity 
and  perfect  purity  in  the  decomposition  of  fatty  substances  by  means  of 
overheated  steam,  a  process  which  Mr.  George  Wilson  has  lately  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  candles.*  In  this  reaction  a  fatty  acid  and 
glycerin  are  produced  by  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water :  they  are 
carried  over  by  the  excess  of  steam  in  a  stale  of  mechanical  mixture,  which 
rapidly  separates  into  two  layers  in  the  receiver.  The  reaction  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  caustic  alkali  is  used  to  eiFect  the 
saponification,  e.  g. : 

C,H.(0C„H,60),    +    30H,    =    8HOC,.H,jO    +    CjM^{On)^ 
Stearin.  Stearic  acid.  Glycerin. 

Glycerin  may  also  be  produced  from  propenyl  bromide,  {Cfi^V^^Br^.  a 
compound  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  allyl 
iodide,  C,HfI.  The  process  consists  in  converting  the  propenyl-bromide 
into  propenyl  triacetate,  (€9110)^^^(00,1130)3,  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate, 
and  decomposing  this  compound  ether  with  potash. 

This  mode  of  formation  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
synthesis  of  glycerin  from  compounds  of  simpler  constitution;  for  the 
allyl- compounds  are  themselves  prepared  from  glycerin  (p.  544),  and  have 
never  yet  been  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

Glycerin  is  a  nearly  colorless  and  very  viscid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*27,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  crystallize.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions:  its  solution  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  but  when  mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  propionic  acid.  Glycerin  has  no  action  on  vege- 
table colors.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  part,  darkens,  and  decom- 
poses, giving  off.  amongst  other  products,  a  substance  called  acroleiny  C^Mfi^ 
having  an  intensely  pungent  odor. 

Concentrated  nitric  aetcf  converts  glycerin  \TLio  glyceric  add,  C^^fi^,  an  acid 
related  to  glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  glycoUic  acid  to  glycol,  and 
acetic  acid  to  ethyl  alcohol ;  being  formed  from  it  by  substitution  of  oxygen 
for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  immediate  relation  to  hydroxyl;  thus: 

CHjOH  CH.OH 

CHOH      -f      0,      =      OH3      +         CHOH 

CHjOH  COOH 

Glycerin.  Glyceric  acid. 

*  By  Tllghmaii's  process,  an  amQlRlon  of  watur  and  fet  is  passed  and^r  prassnre  tbroagh  a 
highly  heated  tiilie,  and  after  delivery  at  the  extreme  end  sopiirntes  Into  a  solution  of 
glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid.— &.  B. 
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The  formula  of  gljcerin  indicates  the  posftibilitj  of  effecting  a  second  Bnb- 
stitution  of  the  same  kind,  which  would  yield  diglyceric  acid,  C^Bfi^,  but 
this  acid  has  not  been  actually  obtained. 

Glycerin,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
forms  nitroglycerin,  Cfi^(SO^)^0^^  a  heary  oily  liquid  which  explodes  power- 
fully by  percussion.  It  is  much  used  for  blasting  in  mines  and  quarries, 
but  is  Tery  dangerous  to  handle,  and  has  given  rise  to  scTeral  fatal  ac- 
cidents. 

Glycerin  combines  with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  till- 
pkofflycerie  add,  C,UgO|SOs,  which  gives  soluble  salts  with  lime,  baryta,  and 
lead  oxide. 

Monatomio  oxtf^en  addi  (acetic,  benzoic,  stearic,  &c.),  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  with  glycerin,  yield  compound  ethers,  in  which  1,  2,  or  8  hydrogen- 
atoms  of  the'  glycerin  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid 
radical,  according  to  the  proportions  employed.  The  resulting  compound 
ethers  are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  in  ;  thus : 

C,H,(OH),      4-      HOCjHjO    =      C,H,fOH),OC,H30      +    OH, 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Mono-acetin. 

C-H^COH),      +     2H0C,H80    =    C,H5(0H)(0C,H,0),    +     20H, 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  IHacetin. 

C,H,(0H),      .+    8H0C,H,0    =        CjH5(OC,H30),         +    80H, 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Triacetin. 

The  glyceric  ethers  or  glyceridet  thus  produced  are,  for  the  most  part, 
oily  liquids  increasing  in  viscidity  as  the  acid  from  which  they  are  formed 
has  a  higher  molecular  weight;  those  formed  from  the  higher  members  of 
the  fatty  acid  series,  Cq  Hj^O,  (such  as  palmitic  and  stearic  acids),  are  solid 
fats.  Some  of  the  triacid  glycerides,  produced  artificially  in  the  way  just 
mentioned,  are  identical  with  natural  fats  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals;  thus  tristearin  is  identical  with  the  stearin  of  beef  and  mutton 
suet;  triolein  with  the  olein  of  olive  oil,  &c. 

Hydroefdorie  and  hydrobromie  acids  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same  manner 
as  oxygen  acids,  excepting  that  the  reaction  always  stops  at  the  second 
stage  (just  as  in  the  action  of  these  acids  on  the  glycols  it  stops  at  the  first 
stage).  The  ethers  thus  formed  are  called  cMarhydrint  and  bromkydrint,  &o., 
e.  y. : 

C,H5(0H),     -f.     HCl    =     0,H,(0H),CI    +    OH, 
Glycerin.  Chlorhydrin. 

C.H.COH),    +     2HCI  =     C,Hj(0H)Cl,    -|-     20H, 
Glyoerin.  Dicblorhydrin. 

Hydriodic  add  acts  somewhat  differently,  producing  an  ether,  C^HdIO,, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  glycerin,  having  four  equiv- 
alents of  hydroxyl  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  a  fifth  by  iodine, 
CeHM0,(0H)L 

The  eklortdei  and  bromides  of  phosphorus  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same 
manner  as  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acid,  but  their  action  goes  on  to 
the  third  stage,  producing  trichlorhydrin  or  propenyl  chloride  and  the  cor- 
responding bromine  compound : 

C,Hj(0H)Cl,    4-    PClg    =    PC1,0    +    HCl    -h    CjHjCl, 
Dichlorhydrin.  Trichlor- 

hydrin. 

Iodide  of  phosphorus  acts  on  glycerin  in  a  totally  different  manner,  yield-> 
ing  iodopropene  or  allyl  iodide,  C,HJ  (p.  544). 
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Gltcidi. — When  diohlorhydrin  is  treated  with  potash,  it  giyes  up  a 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  compound  oiJled 
epicfdorkifdrin : 

CjHjOHCl,    —    Ha    =    C,H.0C1 
DichlorhyUrin.  £picnlor- 

hydrin. 

This  compound  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrochloric  ether  of  an  alcohol, 
C.HjO(OH),  called  glycide,  formed  from  glycerin  by  abstraction  of  OH^ 
Dibromhydrin,  C|Hg(OU)Bry  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  epxbrom" 
hydrin,  or  the  hydrobromic  ether  of  glycide,  CjH^OBr.  Epichlorhydrin 
heated  with  dry  potassium  iodide  is  converted  into  epi-iodhydrin,  C,H^OI : 

CgHjOCJ    +    KI    =    KCl    +    CjHjOI. 

These  glycidto  ethers  are  easily  reconverted  into  bodies  of  the  glycerin 
type.  Thus  epichlorhydrin  combines  with  acetic  acid,  forming  glyceric 
acetochhrhydrin : 

(C,H,)^^^C10    +     HOC.H.O    =    (C,H,)''^C1(OH)(OC,H,0) ; 
Epiohlor-  Acetic  acid.  Aoetochlorhydrin. 

hydrin. 

and  with  alcohol,  in  like  manner,  forming  glyeme  ethylchlorhydrin,  (C,Hj)^^^ 
Cl(OH)(OC,H.). 

£pichlorhyarin  unites  directly  with  voter,  forming  glyceric  monochlarhy' 
dW»,  0,Hjj(OH)2Cl. 

PoLTOLTCBKiNs. — ^Two,  three,  or  more  molecules  of  glycerin  can  unite 
into  a  single  molecule,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  water  molecules 
less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycerin  molecules  which  cpmbine  together ; 
thus : 

2C,H,(0H),      -    OH,  =      (C,H,)'",{Oq'jjj^ 

Glycerin.  Diglycerin. 

8C,H,(0H),      -    20H,  ^      (C.H,)'",{fo'j)^ 

Qlyoerin.  Triglyoerin. 

Generally : 

«C,H,(OH),      -    («-l)OH,  =  (C«^»)«{(OH).+, 

The  product  is  a  polyglyoerin  whose  atomicity  (determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  contained  in  it)  is  n-|-2. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  polyglycerins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  poly- 
ethenio  alcohols  (p.  561^,  and  consists  in  heating  glycerin  with  chlorhydrin, 
whereby  diglycerin  ana  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed : 

ajH^CirOH),    +    C,H5(0H),  =  (C.H.),0(OH),    +     HCl . 
Chlorhydrin.  Glycerin.  Diglycerin. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  converts  a  fresh  quantity  of  glycerin 
into  chlorhydrin,  which  then  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  diglycerin 
and  converts  it  into  triglycerin,  and  in  this  manner  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. The  polyglycerins  may  then  be  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion.    Their  properties  are  but  little  known. 

Quintenyl  Alcohol,  or  Amyl  Glycerin,  C5Hi30,s(C,H^^^''(OH),.— This 
compound  is  formed  from  bromoquintene  dibromide,  CgH^Dr .  Br,,  x>r  quin- 
tenyl bromide,  C^HnBr^,  by  the  series  of  processes  represented  in  the  .fol- 
lowing equations: 
48* 
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C.H,Br,  -h  2AgOC,H,0  =  2AgBr  +  (C,H,)''^{  (^^^f»^)« 

Quintenyl  SiWer  Silver  Quintenyl  diaoeto- 

bromide.  acetate.  bromide.  bromhydrin. 

i^B^iV''  {  (^j^*^)*  +  2K0H  =  2K0C,H,0  +  CjH///  J  (^^)« 

Quintenyl  diaoeto-       Potassium    Potassium  Quintenyl 

bromhydrin.  hydrate.        acetate.  bromhydrin. 

(C,H,)/'/{^^^)«    +    KOH     =     KBr  +  (C5H,)'//(0H), 

Quintenyl  Quintenyl 

bromhydrin.  alcohoL 

Quintenyl  alcohol  is  a  thick  colorless  liquid,  having  a  sweet  aromatio 
taste,  and  soluble  in  water.* 

Triatomio  Phenols. 

There  are  three  compounds  represented  by  the  formula  CgHgO^  and 
exhibiting  a  certain  relationship  to  the  phenols ;  these  are : 

1.  Pyrogalloly  or  Pyrogallic  add,  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  gallic 
(diozy salicylic)  acid : 

C^H^Oj        =        CO,        +        C,H,0.; 
Gallic  Pyrogallio 

acid.  acid. 

also,  together  with  gallic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hot  oaustio  potash  on  di- 
iodo  salicylic  aeid,  C^HJ^Oi.  It  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  a 
dried  aqueous  extract  of  gall-nuts  to  180<»~185°  C.  (8&6<'-«66<'  F.)  in  an 
iron  pot  covered  with  a  paper  cap.  It  then  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the 
cap  in  long  flattened  prisms. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  it  melts  at  116^ 
C.  (239°  P.),  boils  at  210°  C.  (410°  F.),  and  decomposes  at  2h(y*  C.  {4B29 
P.),  giving  off  water  and  leaving  a  residue  of  metagaUie  addy  Q^BX)^.  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  forming  a  solution  which  quichly  ab> 
sorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  black :  this  solution  forms  a  very 
convenient  reagent  for  the  eudiometric  analysis  of  air  (p.  165).  With 
solutions  of  pure  ferrous  salts  it  produces  a  fine  blue  color,  but  the  smallest 
trace  of  ferric  salt  changes  the  tint  to  green.  With  bromine,  pyrogallio 
acid  forms  a  substitution-product  containing  CfH,Br|0,. 

2.  Phloroglucin. — Phlorizin,  or  phloridzin,  a  crystalline  substance,  exists 
ing  ready-formed  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry- 
trees,  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose,  and  another 
crystalline  substance,  phloretin: 

C,.H^O„        +        OH.        =        C,H„0,       +       C,,H„0; 

Phlorizin.  Glucose.  Phloretin. 

and  phloretin,  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  is  resolved  into  phloretic  acid, 
and  phloroglucin : 

CwHjA        +        OH,        =^        C,H,oO,        +        C,H,0, 
Phloretin.  Phloretic  Phloro- 

acid.  glucin. 

Phloroglucin  is  a  neutral  crystalline  substance,  having  a  very  sweet 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     With  bromine  it  forms  the  com- 

•  Bauer,  Zeitacbrift  fUr  Cli«a.  u.  Pharm.  1861,  p.  <S78w 
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pound  CfHgBrgO,;  with  w'trie  acid,  C^^fj['!^0^)0^i  with  ammonia,  a  base 
called  phlaramine,  C0Hj(NH,)O2;  with  aeeti/l  chloride  and  benzoyl  chloride,  it 
yields  the  compounds  C,Hs(C,H30)0,,  and  C^H^iCfH^OjO,.  both  of  which 
are  crystalline. 

8.  FranguUn. — This  is  a  yellow  crystallizable  substance,  cont-ained  in 
the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing  alder  (Hhamniu  franguLa).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  fixed  oils, 
beniene,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
oxalic  acid,  and  an  acid  called  nitrofrangulic  add,  said  to  contain  C|gU||N,0||. 
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The  only  tetratomic  alcohols  at  present  known  are  erythrite,  Cflyfl^ 
and  propylphycite,  €,HgO^ 

Erythrite,  C4Ht904SB(C4H,)>^(OH)4,  also  called  ErythromanniU,  ErytHro- 
fflucin,  and  PhycUe,  is  the  tetratomic  alcohol  corresponding  tu  quartyl  alco- 
hol, C^HjgO,  and  quartyl  glycol,  C^U^O^;  the  corresponding  glycerin  is 
not  known. 

Erythrite  is  a  saccharine  substance,  existing  ready-formed  in  Protococctu 
vulgaris.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  erythric  acid.*  It  crystallises  in  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether ;  not  fermentable.  Heated  with  hydriodic  add,  it  yields 
secondary  quartyl  iodide,  C^Hgl  (p.  634) : 

^J^yPa        +        7HI        =        C^H,!        +        40H,      ^+        81^ 

Heated  with  oxygen  acids,  it  forms  compound  ethers,  in  the  manner  of  alco- 
hols in  general ;  thus,  with  benzoic  acid,  C^H^G,,  or  HOC^H^O,  it  forms  a 
dibenioate,  (C4H,)'»(OH),(OC7H50)y  and  a  hexbenxoate,  (QM^)^(OCMfi\. 
2Q^VLfiy  consisting  of  neutral  benzoyl-erythrite  united  with  two  molecules 
of  benzoic  acid. 

Propylphycite,  CjHp04=(C,H4)«'(OH)4.  —This  alcohol  is  obtained  synthet- 
ically by  the  following  series  of  processes:  I.  Eplchlorhydrin  which 
combines  with  hypochlorous  acid,  forming  the  dichlorhydrin  of  propyl- 
phycite : 

C,H.0C1  -I-  ClOH  =  (C,H4)»'CL(0H), 

Epicnlor-  Hypo-  Dichlorhydrin  of 

hydrin.  chlorous  acid.  propylphycite. 

2.  This  dichlorhydrin,  treated  with  silver  acetate,  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  diacetin,  (C,H.)'*(0C2H,0),(0H),.  —  8.  The  diacetin,  heated 
with  aqueous  potash,  yields  tine  tetratomic  alcohol. 

Propylphycite  is  a  colorless,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  deliquesces 
in  the  air  to  a  glutinous  liquid.  '  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol,  and  resembles  erythrite  in  its  chemical  relations.  With  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  forms  nitropropylphydte,  C,H^(N0,)04. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  CCL  may  be  regarded  as  a  tetratomic  ether :  the 
corresponding  alcohol,  C(0a)4,  is  theoretically  possible,  but  is  not  actually 
known. 

*  See  the  chapter  oo  «<riorliig  auttten. 
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PinUe  and  quereUe^  two  SACcharine  sabsUnces  having  the  composition 
C^H^Of,  probably  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies,  inasmuch  as  they  produce 
ethers  when  treated  with  acids,  and  the  atomicity  of  an  alcohol — that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms  which  it  contains  —  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  in  its  molecule ;  such  indeed  is  the  case  with 
all  the  alcohols  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Pittite  is  contained  in  the  sap  of  a  Calif ornian  pine  (Pmus  Lamberiiana)^ 
and  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  hardened  juice,  in  hard 
white  crystalline  nodules,  as  sweet  as  sugar-candy,  Tery  soluble  in  water, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  luminous 
ray  to  the  right;  is  not  fermentable.  With  henzoie  acid  it  forms  <ftfreiuo- 
pinite,  C,H7(OC7HjO),(OH),,  and  tetrabenzojnnite,  C,H,(0C,H^0)4(0H) ;  and 
similar  compounds  wilh  stearic  acid, 

Quercite  is  a  saccharine  substance  extracted  from  acorns,  by  treating  the 
aqueous  infusion  with  milk  of  lime  to  remove  tannic  acid,  leaving  the  liquid 
to  ferment  with  yeast  to  remove  fermentable  sugar,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallize.  It  forms  hard  monoclinic  crystals, 
wffich  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  dilute 
alcohol.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  henzoie  acid,  it  forms  diberuoquerctie^ 
C,H,(OC,H,0),(OH)r 
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This  class  of  compounds  includes  most  of  the  saccharine  substances  found 
in  plants,  and  others  produced  from  them  by  artificial  transformation.  Two 
of  the  natural  sugars,  mannite  and  duleite,  having  the  composition  0^11,^0^, 
or  (CfHg)^*(OH)f,  are  saturated  hexatomic  alcohols  derived  from  the  satu- 
rated hydrocarbon,  O^H,^.  Several  others,  called  glueoset,  contain  OfH,,Og, 
that  is  to  say,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  mannite  and  dulcite,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  —  so  far  as  composition  is  concerned  —  as  the 
aldehydes  of  these,  alcohols ;  moreover,  ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is 
converted  into  mannite  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  just  as  aeetio 
aldehyde,  OjH^O,  is  conyerted  into  common  alcohol,  CjHfO.  Further,  there 
are  diglucosic  alcohols^  ^if^n^ii(==  ^^%^\-fi%  —  OH,),  related  to  the  glucoses 
in  the  same  manner  as  atethenic  alcohol  to  glycol,  or  di glycerin  to  glycerin : 
the  most  important  of  these  are  cane-eugar  and  milk'ttigar ;  and,  lastly,  there 
are  certain  vegetable  products  —  viz..  tfarch^  eeIlulo»e^  and  a  few  others,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  CgH,^Oj,  or  multiples  thereof  which  may  be  re* 
garded  as  the  oxygen-ethers  or  anhydrides  of  the  glucoses,  or  of  the  diglu- 
cosic alcohols,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  therefrom  by  a  molecule  of  water. 
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Kannite,  C«H,40,  =  (CtHg)  (OH)^.  —  This  is  the  chief  component  of  manna, 
an  exudation  from  a  species  of  ash:  it  is  also  found  in  the  juice  of  certain 
other  plants,  in  several  sea-weeds,  and  in  mushrooms.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  treating  manna  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while 
hot;  it  then  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  tufls  of  slender  needles.  Mannite 
may  be  produced  artificially  by  treating  a  solution  of  glucose  with  sodium 
amalgam,  the  gluco.se  then  taking  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen :  ^ 

CgH„0,        -|-        H,        =        C0H|4Oe. 


•  I 
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The  same  transformation  of  glucose  sometimes  takes  plaoe  under  the  action 
of  Certain  ferments. 

Mannite  crystallizes  in  thin  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  has  no  action  on 
polarized  light,  and  is  not  fermentable  except  under  very  unusual  conditions. 

By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platmum-ilaekf  mannite  is  converted  into 
fnannitie  aeid,  C^Hj^O,,  and  mannitose,  ^n^ifie^  ^  1^^^^  of  sugar  isomeric  with 
glucose.  By  oxidation  with  niiric  acid  it  yields  tacekarie  add,  CgH,^  and 
ultimately  oxalic  add,  Mannitic  acid  and  saccharic  acid  are  related  to 
mannite  in  the  same  manner  as  glycollic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  to  glycol ;  the 
relation  between  the  three  compounds  is  shown  by  the  following  formvUi : 

CHjOH  COOH  COOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 


,0H  CHjOH  COOH 

Mannite.  Mannitic  Saccharic 

acid.  acid. 


CH,( 


By  fuming  nitric  add^  or  more  easily  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  iulphurw 
acids,  mannite  is  converted  into  nilromannite,  C0H,(NO,)qO0,  a  cryMtJiUine 
body,  which  explodes  violently  by  percussion  or  when  suddenly  hcutcd, 
and  is  reconverted  into  mannite  by  ammonium  sulphide.  With  sulphuric 
acid  mannite  forms  sulpho-mannitic  add,  C^Hj^O^ .  tiSO.. 

Mannite,  treated  with  hydriodic  add,  is  converted  into  secondary  hexyl 
iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide  (p.  589} : 

CsHu^s    +     llHI    —     CeHtfl    +    60H,    +    61, 
Mannite.  Ucxyl 

iodide. 

Mannite,  heated  with  organic  adds,  forms  compound  ethers,  after  the 
manner  of  alcohols  in  general,  the  elements  of  the  mannite  and  the  acid 
uniting  together,  with  elimination  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water.  The 
resulting  compoutids,  called  mannitanides,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  fats;  but  their  composition  has  not  been  very  exactly  determined. 

These  ethers,  when  saponified  with  allLalies,  yield,  not  mannite,  but  man- 
niton,  C^Hi^Oj,  a  compound  differing  from  mannite  by  one  molecule  of  water. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  heating  mannite  to 
200^  C.  (392^  F.),  and  more  easily  by  prolonged  boiling  of  mannite  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  volatilizes  slowly 
at  140^  C.  f284^  F.),  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol:  this  last  property  affords  the  means  of  separating  it  from  mannite. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water,  and  is  reconverted  into 
mannite ;  the  change  is  accelerated  by  boiling  with  acids  or  with  alkalies. 

Mannite,  boiled  with  butyric  acid,  gives  up  two  molecules  of  water,  and 
is  conyerted  into  mannide,  Cg HjgO^,  which  is  also  a  syrupy  liquid,  but  differs 
from  mannitan  in  being  much  more  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly  at  140°, 
and  in  being  quickly  reconverted  into  mannite  by  exposure  to  moist  air. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Ihilelte,  Cf  H,40g,  also  called  Duldn,  Dulcote,  and  Melaffg^yrite, — This  sugar, 
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isomeric  with  mannite,  is  obtained  from  a  crystalline  substance,  of  unknown 
origin,  imported  from  Madagascar:  it  is  extracted  therefrom  by  boiling 
with  water,  ifnd  crystalliies  from  the  filtered  solution.  Dulcite  is  likewise 
obtained  from  Melampt/rum  nemorosum,  by  mixing  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  the  plant  with  lime,  concentrating,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  and  eraporating  a  little;  it  then  separates  in  crystals  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

Dulcite  is  a  sweet  substance  resembling  mannite  in  most  of  its  properties, 
but  diflfering  from  it  in  its  crystalline  form,  which  is  that  of  a  monoclinic 
prism,  whereas  the  crystals  of  mannite  arc  trimetric ;  and  also  in  its  melt- 
ing point,  dulcite  melting  at  IS^''  C.  (360''  F.),  mannite  at  IGd^*  C  (829''  F.), 
and  by  yielding,  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  not  saccharic  acid,  but 
mucic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  therewith.  Heated  with  organic  acids,  it 
forms  ethers  called  dulcitanides,  analogous  to  the  mannitan-'dei,  and  yielding 
by  saponification,  not  dulcite,  but  duleitan,  C^HifO^.  which  may  likewise  be 
obtained  by  heating  dulcite  or  by  boiling  it  wiih  hydrochloric  acid. 

IsoduleiUy  CfH^iO^  or  CgH.^Og.OH,,  a  saccharine  substance  isomeric  with 
mannite  and  dulcite,  is  produced,  according  to  Hlasiweti  and  Pfaundler,* 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acid  on  quercitrin  (p.  000).  It  forms  large  trans- 
parent, regularly  developed  crystals  resembling  those  of  cane-sugar:  it  is 
sweeter  than  grape-sugar,  not  fermentable,  dissolves  in  2*09  parts  of  water  at 
IS''  C.  (64"  F.),  and  easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  solutions  turn  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  Isodulcitc  melts  with  loss  of  water  between 
106°  and  110<>  C.  (221*»-280°  F.),  is  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  caustic  nlknlies,  and  reduces  cuprie  oxide.  By  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  slightly  explosive  nitro- 
compound, CfH9(NO2)0O^. 


GLUOOSBS,  G«Hu0^ 

The  sugars  included  in  this  formula  may  be  regarded  as  aldehydes  of  the 
saturated  alcohols,  C^Hi^Og.  Ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is  converted 
into  mannite  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (p.  572^,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  mannite  when  slowly  oxidized  in  contact  with  platinum  black  is 
partly  converted  into  mannitose.  Nevertheless,  the  glucoses  still  exhibit 
the  characteristic  property  of  alcohols,  namely,  that  of  forming  ethers  by 
combination  with  acids  and  elimination  of  water.  The  formula  of  a  glucose 
may  indeed  be  derived  from  that  of  mannite  given  on  page  578,  by  remov- 
ing two  hydrogen-atoms  from  one  of  the  groups,  CH^OH,  the  other  groups 
remaining  as  before;  the  glucoses  may  therefore  be  expected  to  act  as  pen- 
tatomic  alcohols.     Bodies  thus  constituted  may  be  called  alcoholic  aldehyde*. 

The  following  varieties  of  glucose  are  known : 

1.  Ordinary  ylueote,  produced  by  hydration  of  starch  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase,  and  existing  ready-formed,  together  with 
other  kinds  of  sugar,  in  honey  and  various  fruits,  especially  in  grapes,  and 
alone  in  diabetic  urine. 

2.  Maltote,  produced  by  the  limited  action  of  diastase  on  starch,  and 
differing  from  glucose  only  in  its  optical  rotatory  power. 

8.  Levulote,  existing  in  cane-sugar  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  acids, 
and  obtained  pure  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  a  variety  of  starch 
called  inulin. 

4.  Mannitoae,  produced  by  oxidation  of  mannite 

5.  GalactotCf  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  milk-sugar. 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  862. 
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6.  InoiiUt  existing  in  muscular  flesh. 

7.  Sorbin,  obtained  from  mounUin-ash  berries. 

8.  Eucalytiy  existing,  together  with  another  kind  of  sugar,  in  the  so-oalled 
Australian  manna. 

The  first  four  of  these  glucoses  exhibit  but  very  slightly  diyersity  in  their 
chemical  properties,  differing  chiefly  indeed  in  their  action  on  polarized 
light,  and  a  few  other  physical  properties.  They  all  yield  saccharic  acid 
by  oxidation.  Qalaotose  differs  from  them  in  yielding  maoie  acid  when 
oxidized.  Inosite,  sorbin,  and  eucalyn  exhibit  still  greater  differences  in 
their  chemical  properties,  especially  in  not  being  fermentable  except  under 
Tery  peculiar  circumstances,  whereas  the  five  other  glucoses  undergo  vinoua 
fermentation  when  placed  under  certain  conditions  in  contact  with  yeast. 

All  the  glucoees,  except  inosite,  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
alkalies ;  this  property  distinguishes  them  from  mannite  and  dulcite.  They 
are  not  carbonized  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  they  throw  down  the 
copper  in  the  form  of  red  cuprous  oxide. 

1.  Ordinary  Olnoose,  Deztro-glneose,  Seztrote,  CqHijO^  .  OH^  —  This  va- 
riety of  sugar  is  very  abundantly  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom : 
it  may  be  extracted  in  large  quantity  from  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes  (whence 
it  is  often  called  grape-augar),  and  also  from  honey,  of  which  it  forms  the 
solid  crystalline  portion,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
fluid  syrup.  The  appearance  of  this  substance,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in 
the  urine,  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  called  (Habetet. 
It  exists  in  diabetic  urine  unmixed  with  any  other  kind  of  sugar,  and  is 
easily  obtained  by  concentrating  the  liquid  till  it  crystallizes,  washing  the 
crystals  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  re-crystallizing. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  from  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase,  a  peculiar 
ferment  existing  in  germinating  barley,  or  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  these  reactions  the  starch  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  is 
resolved  into  glucose  and  dextrin,  a  compound  isomeric  with  starch  itself, 
the  transformation  being  exactly  similar  to  the  saponification  of  a  fat  under 
the  influence  of  alkalies : 

8C,H,.0,        +        OH,        =        C,H„0,        +       2C,H„0, 

Starch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

Glucose  is  always  prepared  from  starch  when  required  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  mode  of  preparation  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
starch.  Cellulose  is  likewise  converted  into  glucose  by  the  action  of  acids 
(p.  592).  Lastly,  glucose  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  natural 
glucosides  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

Glucose  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  less  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  1}  parts  of  the  cold  liquid  for  solution.  It  separates  from  its 
solutions  in  water  and  alcohol  in  granular  warty  masses,  which  but  seldom 
present  crystalline  faces.  When  pure,  it  is  nearly  white.  In  the  state 
of  solution  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right 
(hence  the  name  deztro-^lucose  and  dextrose) :  its  specific  or  molecular  rota- 
tory power*  is  -f  56^,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  temperature. 

Glucose  may  be  heated  to  120°  or  even  180*»  C.  (248<»-266®  F.)  without 

*  The  specific  or  "moleoular  rotatory  power  of  an  optically  active  substance, 
usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  [a],  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  a  oolamn  100  millimetres  or  I  decimetre  thick,  of  a  solution  containing  1 
gram  of  the  pure  substance,  would  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization,  supposing  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  to  be  =  1.  Hence,  if  the  molecular  rotatory  power 
[a]  is  known,  the  rotation,  a,  of  the  plane  of  polarization  caused  by  a  stratum  1 
decimetre  thick,  of  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1,  and  containing  c  grams  of  substance  in 
1  gram  of  solution,  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  «  =  c  [a].     If,  however,  the  sp 
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Alteration,  but  at  170^  C.  (838°  F.)  it  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into 
glucoitany  CeH,oOg,  which,  when  freed  from  caramel  (p.  000)  by  means  of 
charcoal,  and  from  glucose  by  fermentation,  forms  a  colorless  mass,  scarcely 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  having  somewhat  less  dextro-rotatory  power  than 
glucose.  At  higher  temperatures  glucose  blackens  and  suffers  complete 
decomposition.  Glucose  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  tulphurie  or  hydro- 
chloric  aeid^  is  converted  into  brown  substances  called  ulmin,  ulmic  acid, 
&c.  —  Slrong  aulphune  add  converts  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  sulpho- 
saccharie  acid,  CQHi^OgSO,,  which  forms  a  soluble  barium  salt. 

Lime,  baryta^  and  lead  oxide  dissolve  slowly  in  aqueous  solution  of  glucose, 
and  oti  adding  alcohol  to  the  liquid,  compounds  of  these  oxides  with  glucose 
are  precipitated.  The  barium  compound  is  said  to  contain  (C^Hf^O,), 
(BaO),  20H,:  the  calcium  compound,  (CeHi^O^yCaO),.  20H,;  the  lead 
oompouuiJ,  (OjHijO,)'*,  PbO)j(OH)-.  These  compounds  are,  however,  very 
unstable,  being  decomposed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Glucose  also  com- 
bines with  eodium  chlonde,  forming  the  compound  (C0H,2O0)2NaCl.OII,. 

Glucose,  boiled  with  a  cupric  eali  in  presence  of  alkalies,  easily  reduces 
the  cnpric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide :  by  this  character  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  cane-sugar. 

When  solutions  of  cane-sugar  and  glucose  are  mixed  wifh  two  separate 
portions  of  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  caustic  potash  added  in  excess 
to  each,  deep-blue  liquids  are  obtained,  which,  on  being  heated,  exhibit 
different  characters ;  the  one  containing  cane-sugar  is  at  first  bat  little 
altered;  a  small  quantity  of  red  powder  falls  after  a  time,  but  the  liquid 
long  retains  its  blue  tint:  with  the  glucose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  ap- 
plication of  heat  throws  down  a  copious  greenish  precipitate,  which  rapidly 
changes  to  j^carlet,  and  eventually  to  dark-red  cuprous  oxide,  leaving  a 
nearly  colorless  solution.  If  the  analyst  have  but  small  quantities  of  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal,  a  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  tartaric  acid,  to 
which  an  excess  of  potash  has  been  added,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
This  solution,  called  potaseio- cupric  tartrate,  is  an  excellent  test  for  distin- 
guishing the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  or  discovering  an  admixture  of  glucose 
with  cane-sugar. 

gr.  is  t,  we  have  a  =  t[a]i.  If  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  X  decimetres,  we 
have  finally : 

m  =r  c[a3JX. 
If,  then,  the  angle  of  rotation,  «,  has  been  found  by  experiment,  the  quantity 
of  substance,  t,  in  1  gram  of  solution  is  given  by  the  equation, 


c  =r 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  specific  rotatory  power,  we 
have  the  equation, 


[«]=■ 


ax. 


For  example,  by  dissolving  11*347  grams  of  dextro-glnoose  in  88*653  grams  of 
water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*048,  and  producing  in  a  tube  2 
decimetres  long,  a  rotation  of  13*7°.  Henoe  the  moleoalar  rotatory  power  of  dex- 
tro-glucose  is  given  by  the  equation, 

[«]  =  }^1j: =  67*6. 

0*11347  X  2  X  1-048. 
The  rotation  is  generally  observed  for  the  trauntion  tint  between  the  blue  and 
the  purple,  in  which  case  the  molecular  rotatory  power  is  denoted  'ly  the  simple 
symbol  [a] ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  observed  fc»r  the  red  ray  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  symbol  [a]r  is  employed.  The  rotation  is  distinguished  as  +  or  — ,  aoeording 
as  it  takes  place  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
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Glucose  niized  in  dilute  Bolution  with  ^eatt  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  21°-26°  C.  (70°-8u°  F.),  easily  undergoes  yinous  fermentation  (p.  516). 

2.  Maltose,  C^ H^^^^  — This  name  is  given  by  Dubrunfaut  to  the  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  actiou  of  diiistase  upon  starch.  It  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
three  times  as  great  ha  that  of  ordinary  glucose,  but  resembles  the  latter  in 
all  other  respeciH,  and  is  converted  into  it  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  It 
appears  to  be  merely  a  physical  modification  of  glucose,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  depending  ou  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  not  on  that 
of  the  atoms  within  a  molecule. 

8.  Levulose,  C^Hj^Oj. — This  sugar,  distinguished  from  dextro-glucose  by 
turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  occurs,  together  with  dextro- 
glucose,  in  honey,  in  many  fruits,  and  in  other  saccharine  substances. 
The  mixture  of  these  two  sugars  in  equivalent  quantities  constitutes  fruit- 
tt^ar,  or  inserted  ttigar^  which  is  itself  levorotatory,  because  the  sp^ific  ro- 
tatory power  of  levulose  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  greater  than  that  of 
dextro-glucose. 

Cane-sugar  may  be  inverted^  that  is,  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dexiro-glucose  and  levulose,  by  warming  with  dilute  aoids: 

Ci2H«0,j     -f     OH.  •=.    C,H„0,    -f    CeH,gO,. 

The  same  change  is  brought  ab^ut  by  contact  with  yeast,  or  with  pectase, 
the  peculiar  ferment  of  fruits;  and  likewise  takes  place  slowly  when  a  so- 
lution of  cane-sugar  is  left  to  itself. 

To  separate  the  levulose,  the  inverted  sugar  obtained  from  10  grams  of 
cane-sugar  is  mixed  with  6  grams  of  slaked  lime  and  100  grams  of  water, 
whereby  a  solid  calcium-compound  of  levulose  is  formed,  wliile  the  whole 
of  the  dextro-glucose  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
precipitate  by  pressure.  The  calcium  salt  of  levulose  suspended  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  yields  a  solution  of  pure  levulose, 
which  may  be  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Levulose  may  be 
at  once  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  inulin. 

Levulose  is  a  colorless  uncryst^llizable  syrup,  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextro-glucose.  Its  rotatory  power  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  dextro-glucose  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  dimin- 
ishes as  the  temperature  rises.  For  the  transition  tint,  [a]  =:  — 106^  at 
14°  C.  (57®  F.);  =  —  79  5°  at  52°  C.  (122°  F.),  =  —  63°  at  90°  C.  (194° 
F.).  Now,  the  rotatory  power  of  dextro  glucose  is  the  same  at  all  tem- 
peratures, and  equal  to  -)-56° ;  consequently  that  of  inverted  sugar,  which 
is  — 25°  at  15°,  diminishes  by  about  one-half  at  52°,  becomes  nothing  at 
90°,  and  changes  -^ign  above  that  temperature. 

Levulose  exhibits,  for  tiie  most  part,  the  same  chemical  reactions  as  dex- 
tro-glucose, but  is  more  easily  altered  by  beat  or  by  acids,  and  on  the  con- 
trary offers  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  or  of  ferments. 

Levoluaan,  C^U^fi^,  the  oxygen-ether  or  anhydride  of  levulose,  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  dextro-glucose,  by  melting  cane-sugar  for  some  time 
at  160°  C.  (82°  F.): 

^w^M^u    =    C^HjoOj    4-     CeH„Oe. 

The  glucose  may  be  removed  from  the  liquid  by  fermentation,  and  the 
levolusan,  which  is  unfermentable,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  as  an 
uncrystallizable  syrup.  By  boiling  with  water  or  dilute  acids,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  fermentable  levorqtatory  sugar,  probably  levulose. 

4.  Xannitose,  CfH|.0,  -^This  is  the  sugar  produced,  together  with  man- 
nitic  acid,  by  the  oxidation  qf  manni^  'it\  contact  with  platinum  black.     It 
may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  Unie,  precipitjiting  the  cal* 
49  ■  ■    *^ 
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cium  msnnitate  with  alcohol,  eTaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  sjrup,  adding 
alcohol,  again  filtering,  and  eyaporating  to  dryness. 

Mannitose  is  syrupy,  uncrystallizable,  fermentable,  inactire  to  polarized 
light,  and  resembles  the  other  glucoses  in  its  chemical  reaction. 

5.  Oalaetote,  C^H^O^,  is  produced  by  boiling  milk-sugar  with  dihiie  aeida. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  crystallizes  more 
readily  than  ordinary  glucose;  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  88-8^;  and 
is  very  easily  fermentable.  It  resembles  dextro-glucose  in  most  of  its  re- 
actions, but  is  distinguished  from  all  the  four  glucoses  aboye  deaoribed  by 
yielding  mucio  instead  of  saccharic  acid,  when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

6.  Inofite,  or  Phaseomsnnita,  C^H^O^  is  a  variety  of  glucose  occurring 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  of  the  animal  body, 
also  in  green  kidney-beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of  Phattolut  vulffortM,  and  in 
many  other  plants.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  resembling  gypsum,  sola- 
ble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  boiled  with 
strong  aqueous  potash  or  baryta  without  alteration  or  coloration.  If  this 
sugar  be  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  mixed 
with  a  little  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride  and  again  evaporated,  a  beau- 
tiful and  characteritntic  rose  tint  is  pcudnced. 

Inosite  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese,  flesh, 
or  decaying  membrane  and  chalk,  it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  pro- 
ducing lactic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids. 

7.  Sorbin,  or  Sorbite,  OfH^  fi^  ^'  ^  crystallisable  sugar  existing  in  the  juice 
of  ripe  mountain-ash  berries  {Sorbut  aueuparia).  The  juice,  when  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  in  open  vessels,  deposits  a  brown  crystalline  matter, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals  belonging  to  the 
trimetrio  system.  This  substance  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste.  A  solu- 
tion of  sorbin,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  lead  acetate,  yields  a  white  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  containing  C^H^Pb^^O^  With  todwm  chloride  it  forms  a 
compound  which  crystallizes  in  cubes. 

Sorbin  is  converted  by  hot  nitrie  aetd  into  oxalic  acid.  It  does  not  fer- 
ment with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese  and  chalk,  at  40^,  it  undergoes 
lactous  fermentation,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  together  with 
alcohol  and  butyric  acid. 

8.  Encalyn,  C^H^Oq.  is  an  unfermentable  sugar,  separated  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  melitose  (the  sugar  of  the  Eucalyptut  of  Tasmania^,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  a  fermentable  kind  of  sugar  whicn,  in  combi- 
nation with  eucalyn,  constitutes  melitose: 

Ci,H«0„     +     OH,  =  2C0,    -h    2C,HeO     -f     C.H„0, 
Melitose.  Alcohol.  Eucalyn. 

On  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  eucalyn  remains  as  an  uncrystallisable 
syrup,  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  -f-  60®  nearly.  It  is  not  ren- 
dered fermentable  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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When  ordinary  glucose  is  heated  to  100°-120®  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours 
ith  acetic,  butvric,  stearic,  benioic,  and  other  organic  acids,  the  two 
tiite,  with  elimin'ition  of  water,  anU  Qompouud  etiiers  called  glucosides 


with 
unite 
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are  formed,  analogous  to  the  mannitanides.  A  number  of  these  artificial 
glucosides  have  been  prepared  by  Berthelot,  who  regards  them  as  deriva- 
tives of  fflucosant  C^H,qO^.  because  when  hen  ted  with  alkalies  thej  yield 
glucosan,  not  glucose.  Thus,  there  is  a  glucoso-butyric  ether  to  which 
Berthelot  assigns  the  formula  C0Hg(C4H^O),(),,  and  an  acetic  ether,  which 
he  regards  as  hexaceto-glucosau,  C^H^^C^HgOj^O^:  but  they  are  merely  oily 
liquids,  which  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  and  therefore  their  analyses 
are  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

A  considerable  number  of  bodies  of  similar  constitution  exist  ready- 
formed  in  plants,  many  of  them  constituting  the  bitter  principles  of  the 
yegetable  kingdom.  None  of  these  natural  glucosides  hare  been  produced 
artificially,  but  they  are  all  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilut-e  acids  into  glu- 
cose and  some  other  compound.  We  shall  describe  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  bodies. 

Aesculis.  C,|H^Og,  is  a  crystalline  fluorescent  substance  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  of  the  genera  Aeteultu  and 
Paoia.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  colored  red  by  chlorine.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a  bitter  crystalline  substance 
called  tueuletin: 

C«^mO^    +    80H,    =    2C,H„0,     +      0,H,0, 
Aescuiiu.  Glucose.  iBsculetm. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  aeseulin  is  highly  fluorescent,*  the  reflected 
light  being  of  a  sky-blue  color.  Nearly  the  same  fluorescent  tint  is  exhi- 
bited by  an  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark.  The  color  of  the  latter  is, 
however,  slightly  modified  by  the  presence  of  another  substance,  paviin, 
which  exhibits  a  blue-green  fluorescence:  it  may  be  separated  from  aeseu- 
lin by  its  greater  solubility  in  ether.  Aeseulin  and  paviin  appear  to  exist 
together  in  the  barks  of  all  species  of  Aetculu*  and  Parici, — aeseulin  being 
more  abundant  in  the  former,  and  paviin  in  the  latter. 

Amtodalin,  C^H^NO,!  .  80H,,  is  a  crystalline  body  existing  in  bitter 
almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry -laurel  (Cerastu  laurocercuiu)^  and  many 
other  plants  which  by  distillation  yield  hyarocyanic  acid  and  bitter-almond 
oil.  These  compounds  do  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the  plants,  but  are 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  araygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emul- 
sin  or  synaptase,  a  nitrogenixed  ferment  likewise  existing  in  the  plaut. 
The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

C«H„NOu    -f    20H,    =    C^H,0  -f    CNH    -f    2C,H„0, 

Amygdalin.                                Bitter-  Hydro-          Glucose. 

almond  cyanic 

oil.  acid. 

To  prepare  amygdalin,  the  paste  of  bitter-almonds,  from  which  the 
fixed  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  synaptase,  renders  it  inactive,  and  dissolves  out  the  amygda- 
lin. The  Acoholio  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  syrupy  resi- 
due is  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  ferment:  a  portion  of  sugar,  present  in  the  almonds,  is  thus 
destroyed.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  which  throws  down  the  amygdalin  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder;  the  latter  is  collected  on  a  cloth  filter,  pressed,  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  left  to  cool.     It  separates  in  small  crystal- 

*  See  LlORT,  p.  91. 
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line  plates  of  pearly  ivkiteness,  which  are  inodorous  and  nearly  tastelcAt 
it  is  deconiposed  by  heat,  leaving  a  bulky  coal,  and  diffusing  tbe  odor  of 
the  hawthorn.  In  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  amygdalin  is  nearly  insoluble; 
a  hot  saturated  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  brilliant  prismatic  crystnli*, 
which  contain  water.  In  cold  alcohol  it  dissoWes  with  great  difficulty. 
Heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  bitter-almond  oil,  benioio 
acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid;  with  potassium  permanganate,  it 
yields  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanate  and  benzoate. 

Synaptase  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity:  it  is  described 
as  a  yellowish-white,  opaque,  brittle  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  co- 
aguiable,  like  albumin,  by  heat,  in  which  case  it  loses  its  specific  property. 
In  solution  it  very  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  putrefies.  The  decomposition 
of  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  this  body  may  be  exhibited  by  dis- 
solving a  portion  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  a  little  emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds:  the  odor  of  the  volatile  oil  immediately  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  the  liquor,  on  distillation,  yields  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Ohitin,  CgHijNO^,  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  elytra  and  integu- 
ments of  insects  and  the  carapaces  of  crustaceans.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
boiling  the  wing-cases  of  cockchafers  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  alkalien  in  succession,  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved  out  by 
each.  According  to  Stiideler,*  it  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
into  glucose  and  lactamide : 

C.H^NO.    -f    20H,    =    CeH„0,    +     C,H,NO, 

Ohitin.  Glucose.         Lactamide. 

Gallotannic  Acid,  C^H^^Of^,  the  acid  contained  in  the  gall-nuts  of 
Quercus  wfectoria  and  other  species  of  oaks,  and  of  certain  species  of 
sumach,  is  a  glucoside,  resolved  by  the  action  of  acids  into  glucose  and 
gallic  acid : 

C«H„0„    +     40H,     =     CeH,,0,    +     SG.H.O^ 
Gallotannic  Glucose.         Gallic  acid, 

acid. 

It  will  be  described  in  connection  with  gallic  acid.  (See  the  chapter  on 
Acips.) 

Glycyrrhizin,  Cj^HjgOg:  Liquoricb-Spgar. — The  root  of  the  common 
liquorice  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  sweet  substance,  which  is 
><oIiible  in  water,  but  refuses  to  crystallize:  it  cnniiot  be  made  to  ferment. 
Gl^'tyrrhizin  forms  difficultly  soluble  compounds  with  acids ;  it  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  lead,  calcium,  and  barium  salts,  the  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  glycyrrhizin  in  combination  with  the  base.  According  to  Gorup 
Hesancz,  glycyrrhizin  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  splits  into  a  resinous 
body  called  glycyrretin,  and  glucose. 

C,4H360,      -h      OH,      =      C„H^0^      -f      C,H„0, 
Glycyrrhizin.  Glycyrretin.  Glucose. 

Myronic  Acid,  0,oHj^NS,0,m  an  acid  existing  as  a  potassium  salt  in  the 
seed  of  black  mustard,  is  resolved  by  the  action  of  myro«i«,  an  albuminous 
ferment  likewise  contained  in  the  seeds,  into  volatile  oil  of  mustard  (allyl 
eulphocyanate),  glucose  and  sulphuric  acid : 

C.eH,gKNS,0,o    =    C,H,CNS  -f     Cfi.^O^    -f-     SO.HK 
roiassium                    Allyl  Glucose.  Acid 

myronate.  sulplio-  potassium 

cynnate.  sulphate. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxI.  21. 
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pHLO&izm,  C,|HmOi0.2OH,. — This  is  a  substance  bearing  a  great  likeness 
to  salicin,  found  in  tne  root-bark  of  the  apple  and  cherry-tree,  and  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  fine,  colorless,  silky  needles,  soluble 
in  1000  parts  of  cold  water,  but  freely  dissoWed  by  that  liquid  when  hot: 
it  is  also  soluble  without  difficulty  in  alcohol.  Dilute  acids  convert 
phlorizin  into  glucose  and  a  crystaliizable  sweet  substance  called  ^A/or^^m  .* 

C,,H„0„      +      OH,     =     C,H„0,     +      C«H„0, 
Phlorizin.  Glucose.  Phloretin. 

Phlorizin,  fused  with  potash,  yields  pkloretie  acid,  C^fij^O,,  a  beantiftilly 
crystalline  acid,  homologous  with  salicylic  aud  anisic  acids. 

QrvRCiTBiir  is  a  crystaliizable  yellow  coloring  matt«r  occurring  in  quercitron 
bark,the  bark  of  Quercu*  mfeeloria,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  wii  h  water. 
Ita  composition  has  been  variously  stated  ;  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  so-called  quercitrins  examined  by  different  chemists  were  really 
.identical  substances.  According  to  Hlasiwets  and  Pfaundler*  it  contains 
C^H^QOiy,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  another  yellow 
crystalline  body  called  qttereetitiy  and  isoduleite  (p.  674): 

C»H^O„     +      OH,    =    C„H„Oa      +      C,H„0, 
Quercitrin.  Quercetin.  Isoduleite. 

Salicin,  C^HigOf,  is  a  crystaliizable  bitter  substance  contained  in  the 
leaves  and  young  bark  of  the  poplar,  willow,  and  several  other  trees.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  the  bnrk  with  boiling  wnter,  concentrating 
the  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  digesting  the  liquid  with  powdered  lead  oxide, 
and  then,  after  freeing  the  solution  from  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  evaporating  till  the  salicin  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  It  is 
purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  re-crystallization. 

Salicin  forms  small,  white,  silky  needles,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
but  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  and  decomposes  by  heat,  burning  with 
a  bright  flame,  and  leaving  a  resi«lue  of  charcoal.  It  is  soluble  in  6*C  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  when  boiling  hot.  Oil  of 
Titriol  colors  it  deep  red. 

When  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a  yellow,  sweet-scented  oil,  called 
Molkylol,  having  the  composition,  CyH^O^.  and  identical  with  the  volatile 
oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  Spirxa  vlmaria,  or  common  meadow- 
sweet. 

Salicin,  under  the  influence  of  the  emulsin  or  synaptase  of  sweet  almonds, 
is  resolved  into  glucose  and  taligenm: 

C„H,gO,    -f    OH,    =    Cf,H„Oe      +     C.H,0, 
Salicin.  Glucose.  Saligenin. 

Saligenin  forms  colorless,  nacreous  scales,  freely  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  It  melts  at  82^,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Dilute  acids  at  boiling  heat  convert  it  into  saliretin,  C^H^O,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance differing  from  saligenin  by  the  elements  of  water.  The  same  sub- 
stance is  produced  directly  from  salicin  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Many 
oxidizing  agents,  as  chromic  acid  and  silver  oxide,  convert  saligenin  into 
salicylol ;  even  platinum  black  produces  this  effect.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  deep  indigo-blue  color  with  ferric  salts. 

Salicin  yields,  with  ehlorine^  substitution-products  which  are  decomposed 
by  synaptase  in  the  same  manner  as  salicin  itself,  yielding  chlorosaligenin, 
CfHfClO^  and  dicblorosaligenin,  C^HfCL^O,.     Dilute  mVrtc  ocicl  converts  sali- 

*  Ann.  Oh.  Phami.  cxxvii.  802. 
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cin  into  helicin,  helicoidin,  and  anilotic  acid.  With  strong  nitric  acid,  at  a 
high  temperature,  nitrosalicylic  acid,  CjH5(N0,)0(,  is  produced. 

PoPULiN,  CjoH^jOg,  is  a  substance  resembling  salicin  in  appearance  and 
solubility,  but  having  a  penetrating  sweet  taste.  It  is  found  accompanying 
salicin  in  the  bark  and  leares  of  the  aspen.  It  has  the  composition  of  ben- 
zoyl-salicin,  C^^E^j{Cjl{fi)Ojy  and  when  heated  with  dilute  ncids  Is  resolyed 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  salicin,  namely, 
saliretin  and  glucose : 

C„H„{C^H50)0,    +    OH,    ==    C^H.O,    +     C.H.O    +     GeH,A 
Populin.  Benzoic         Saliretin.  Glucose. 

acid. 

With  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  populin  yields  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  snlicylol. 

Helicin,  CisHifO^,  is  a  white,  crystalline,  slightly  bitter  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin: 

C,3H,aO,     +     O     =     Oil,    +     C„H„0, 
Salicin.  Ilelicm 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  resolved 
by  the  action  of  synaptase,  or  of  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  boiling  heat,  into 
glucose  and  salicylol : 

C„H„0,    +     OH,    =    C,H„0,      +      C,H,0 
Helicin.  Glucose.  Salicylol. 

Benzohelicin,  C^fi^O^,  or  C,3H|g(C,HgO)Of,  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  benzo-salicin,  is  resolved  in  like  manner  into  benioio 
acid,  salicylol,  and  glucose : 

C«H,oOg    +     20H,    =    C,H,0,    +     C^H,0.     +     CeH„0, 
Benzo-  Benzoic  Salicylol.  Glucose, 

helicin.  acid. 

SoLANiNB  is  a  crystalline  base  occurring  in  various  plants  of  the  solana- 
ceous  order,  especially  in  the  flowor-stalks  and  berries  of  the  woody  night- 
shade (Solanvm  dvlcamara),  and  in  the  shoots  or  germs  thrown  out  by  po- 
tatoes kept  in  cellars  during  the  winter;  it  may  be  extracted  from  these 
shoots  by  water  containing  a  little  sulpliuric  acid.  It  probably  contains 
C4.HfiN0ig.  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and 
golanidtney  which  is  also  a  basic  compound  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  long 
needles : 

C43Ht,NO,,     +      30H,     =     3G8Hj,0„      -f       C^^H^jNO 
Solaninc.  Glucose.  Solanidine. 

Thujin,  C20H22O1,,  is  aglucoside  occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arbor  VitSB  (Thvj'a  oecidentalU).  It  forms  shining,  lemon-yellow, 
microscopic  crystals,  having  an  astringent  taste,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  thvjetin^  ^ss^^xs^ie- 

2C»H,aO„    -f    40H,    =    2CeH„0e    +     C^H^^Oh,. 

When  heated  for  a  short  time  only  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  also 
another  substance  called  thujenin^  containing  OjgH^^Oj^,  or  two  molecules  of 
water  less  than  thujetin.  Thujin  dissolves  in  baryta  water,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  which  when  heated  deposits  an  orange-yellow  precipitate 
of  (hufetie  add,  CjgH^Ou,  while  glucose  remains  dissolved : 

2C„H„0,2    +     OH,    =    2C.Hi,0e    -f     C„H„0^ 

AU  these  compounds  are  crystalline. 
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XaNTHORHamnin,  OgHgOj4,  a  crystallixable  yellow  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  Persian  or  Turkey  berries,  the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
Jlhamnua.  is  resolyed  by  boiling  witli  dilute  acids,  into  glucose  and  rham- 
netin,  C^HigOg,  which'  is  also  a  yellow  crystalline  substance : 

CisHaO„    +     80H,    =    2CeH„0,    -f     C,^H,^0^. 

According  to  some  authorities,  zanthorhamnin  is  identical  with  quercitrin, 
and  rhamnetin  with  quercetin. 

There  are  a  few  compounds  which,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  split 
up  similarly  to  the  gluoosides,  but  yield  sacchnrine  substances  differing 
in  composition  from  glucose.  Thus  phloretin,  as  already  observed,  is  re- 
solved into  phloretic  acid,  and  phloroglucin,  C^H^O,  (p.  570).  which  differs 
from  glucose  by  SOH,.  Quercitrin  yields  quercetin  and  isodulcite,  C^Ki^O^ 
containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  glucose;  B.ndindican,  C^Hg^ 
NO|,j,  yields  indiglucin,  ^e^io^e*  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than 
glucose. 

Indican  is  a  colorless  substnnce  existing  in  woad  (Ttatis  tinetoria),  and 
probably  in  most  other  plants  which  yield  indigo-bhic.  It  likewise  occurs 
in  human  urine,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  when  present  in  consider- 
able quantity,  causes  the  urine,  niler  spontaneous  fermentation  or  addition 
of  acids,  to  deposit  sometimes  indigo-blue,  sometimes  a  brown  substance 
isomeric  with  it,  called  indirubin. 

Indican  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  into  indigo-blue  (or  its  isomer, 
indirubin)  and  indiglucin : 

C*HrNO„        -f        20H,        =r        CjHjNO        +        SG^H^O, 
Indican.  Indigo-  Indiglucin. 

blue. 

In  contact  with  aqueous  soda  or  baryta  it  is  resolved  into  indiglucin,  and 
a  yellow  uncrystallizable  substance  called  indicanin : 

C-H„NO„        +        OH,        =        C,H„0,        +        C„HaNO„; 
Indican.  Indiglucin.  Indicanin. 

and  indicanin,  hf  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  is  further  resolved  into  indi- 
glucin and  other  products. 

Tndigluciny  C-HjqOj,  is  a  colorless  or  light-yellow  syrup,  having  a  slightly 
sweet  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  precipitated  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  by  ether.  It  is  not  fermentable,  but  turn^  acid  by  prolonged 
contact  with  yeast.  It  throws  down  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  cuprio 
solution,  metallic  silver  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and 
gold  from  the  trichloride.  With  basic  or  neutral  lead  acetate,  on  addition 
of  ammonia,  it  forms  a  precipitate  containing  C,3tI,gPb^''Oj2*8Pb^^O. 
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The  compounds  of  this  group,  including  cane-sugar  and  other  bodies  more 
or  less  resembling  it,  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  molecules  of  glucose,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  mole- 
cules of  water,  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glucose  molecules  which 
enter  in  the  combination : 

2C,H,,0.    —    H,0  =r    C„Hj,Oip  Diglucosic  alcohol. 

3C,H„08    —    2H,0  =     C,eHwO,«.  Triglucosic  alcohol. 

nCeHijOe    —     (n— 1)H,0     ==    G^VL^v^^fi^+y 
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The  only  known  alcohols  of  Uiie  class  are  diglueosic  alcohols,  O^HgOn; 
but  starch,  cellulose,  and  other  plant-const itueitts  appear  to  be  oxjgen 
ethers,  or  anhydrides,  of  polyglucosic  alcohols  of  higher  orders. 

Gaae-sogar  or  Baoeharose,  C„HgO,i.  —  This  most  useful  substance  is  found 
in  the  juice  of  many  of  the  grasses,  in  the  sap  of  several  forest-trees,  in 
the  root  of  the  beet  and  the  mallow,  and  in  several  other  plants.  Most 
sweet  fruits  contain  cane-sugar,  together  with  inverted  sugar  (p.  577) ; 
some,  as  walnuts,  hazelnuts,  almonds,  coffee-beans,  and  St.  John's-bread 
(the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  ailiqua),  contain  only  cane-sugar  Honey  and  the 
nectars  of  flowers  contain  cane-sugar  together  with  inverted  sugar;  the 
sugar  in  the  nectars  of  cactuses  is  almost  wholly  cane  sugar. 

Sugar  is  extracted  most  easily  and  in  greatest  nbundance  from  the  sugar- 
cane (Saecharum  officinarum),  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  many  tropical 
countries.  The  canes  are  crushed  between  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice 
is  suffered  to  flow  into  a  large  vessel,  where  it  is  slowly  heated  nearly  to 
its  boiling  point.  A  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  water  is 
then  added,  which  occasions  the  separation  of  a  coagulum  consisting  chiefly 
of  earthy  phosphates,  waxy  matter,  a  peculiar  albuminous  principle,  and 
mechanical  impurities.  The  clear  liquid  separated  from  the  coagulum  is 
rapidly  evaporated  in  open  pans,  heated  by  a  strong  fire  made  with  the 
crushed  canes  of  the  preceding  year,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  preserved  for  the  purpose.  When  sufficiently  concentrsted,  the  pyrup 
is  transferred  to  a  shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  crystallize,  during  which  time 
it  is  frequently  agitated  in  order  to  hasten  the  change  and  hinder  the  forma- 
tion of  large  crystals.  It  is,  lastly,  drained  from  the  dark  uncryst  alii  table 
syrup,  or  molataea^  and  sent  into  commerce,  under  the  nsme  of  rair  or  Jfv«- 
covado  sugar.  The  refining  of  this  crude  product  is  effected  by  redissolv- 
ing  it  in  water,  adding  a  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  shape  of  serum  of 
blood  or  white  of  egg,  and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the 
whole  to  the  boiling  point :  the  nlbumen  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
network  of  fibres,  which  enclose  and  separate  from  the  liquid  nil  mechan- 
ically suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  decolorised  by  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal,  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  and  put  into 
conical  earthen  moulds,  where  it  solidifies,  allersome  time,  to  a  confusedly 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  drained,  washed  with  a  little  clean  syrup,  and 
dried  in  a  stove:  the  product  is  ordinary  loaf-sugar.  When  the  crystallisa- 
tion is  allowed  to  take  place  quietly  and  slowly,  svgar-eandy  results,  the 
crystals  under  these  circumstances  acquiring  large  volume  and  regular 
form.  The  evaporation  of  the  decolorized  syrup  is  best  conducted  in 
strong  close  boilers  exhausted  of  air;  the  boiling  point  of  the  syrup  is 
reduced  in  consequence  from  110°  C.  (280®  F.)  to  65-6°  C.  (150|>  F  ),  or 
below,  and  the  injurious  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  sugar  is  in  great 
measure  prevented.  Indeed,  the  production  of  molasses  in  the  rude  colo- 
nial manufacture  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  high  and  long-continued  heat 
applied  to  the  cane-juice,  and  might  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  vacuum-pans,  the  product  of  sugar  being  thereby  greatly  Increased 
in  quantity,  and  so  far  improved  in  quality  as  to  become  almost  equal  to 
the  refined  article. 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  sugar  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  from  beet -root,  which  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  tbat  sub- 
stance. The  process  is  far  more  complicated  and  troublesome  than  that 
just  described,  and  the  raw  product  much  inferior.  When  refined,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  States  of  America  prepare  sugar  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple.  Aerr  saccknrinntn,  which  is  come 
mon  in  those  parts.     The  tree  is  tapped  in  the  spring  by  boring  a  hole  a 
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little  way  into  the  wood,  and  inserting  a  small  spout  to  convey  the  liquid 
into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception.  This  is  boiled  down  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  furnishes  a  coarse  sugar,  which  is  almost  wholly  employed  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  but  little  finding  its  way  into  commerce. 

Pure  sugar  slowly  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  having  the  figure  of  a  modified  monoclitiic  prism.  The 
cry.'itals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-6,  and  are  unchangeable  in  the  air. 
Sugar  has  a  pure,  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solu- 
tion only  one-third  of  its  weight  in  the  cold,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, but  less  easily.  When  moderately  heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  glassy  amorphous  mass,  familiar  as  barley-mgar. 

1.  Cane-sugar,  heated  a  little  above  IGO''  C.  (320°  F.),  is  converted,  with- 
out loss  of  weight,  into  a  mixture  of  dextro-glttcose  and  levolusan  (p.  577): 

C„H„0„     =  ■   C,H„0,     +      C,H„0,. 

At  a  higher  temperature,  water  is  given  off,  the  dextro-glucose  being 
probably  converted  into  glucosan  (p.  57V)):  afterward,  at  about  210^  C. 
(410°  F.),  more  water  goes  off,  and  a  brown  substance  celled  caram^/ re- 
mains, consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  all  formed  from  sugar 
by  elimination  of  water.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  an  inflammable 
gaseous  mixture  is  given  off,  consisting  of  carbon  monoxide,  marsh-gas, 
and  carbon  dioxide ;  a  distillate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  brown  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  and  aldehyde;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  re- 
mains behind.  The  brown  oils  contain  a  small  quantity  of  furfurol^  and  a 
bitter  substance  called  finaamar. 

2.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  cane  sugar  is  converted  into  inverted 
sugar.  This  transformation  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and 
apparently  also  of  certain  salts.  Different  acids  act  with  various  degrees 
of  rapidity — mineral  more  quickly  than  organic  acids,  sulphuric  acid  most 
quickly  of  all.  When  sugar  is  boiled  even  with  very  dilute  acids,  especially 
if  the  boiling  be  long  continued,  a  number  of  brown  amorphous  products 
are  formed,  called  ulmin,  lUmic  acid^*  &c. ;  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid, 
formic  acid  is  likewise  produced.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decom- 
poses sugar  very  quickly. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  dry  sugar  when  heated,  and  a  concen- 
trated solution,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  copious  evolution  of 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  black  carbonaceous 
matter.     By  this  reaction  cane-sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  glucose. 

3.  Cane-sugar  is  very  easily  oxidized.  It  reduces  silver-  and  mercury- 
salts  when  heated  with  them,  and  precipitates  gold  from  the  chloride. 
Pure  cupric  hydrate  is  but  slowly  reduced  by  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat; 
in  presence  of  alkali,  however,  a  blue  solution  is  formed,  and  on  boiling 
the  liquid,  cuprous  oxide  is  slowly  precipitated  (p.  074).  Cano-sugar  takes 
lire  when  triturated  with  8  parts  of  lead  dioxide,  and  forms  with  potassium 
chlorate  a  mixture  which  detonates  on  percussion,  and  burns  vividly  when 
a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  let  fall  upon  it.  Distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  it  yields  formic  acid.  Heated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids.  1  part  sugar  mixed 
with  3  parts  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-25  to  1  80,  and  heated  to  50° 
C.  (122°  F.),  is  wholly  convcrttd  into  saccharic  acid: 

•  Under  the  named  ulmin  and  t«7fn/c  eieiff  hare  bwn  confonndod  a  namber  of  hroirn  or  Mack 
nncrydUUiuibla  Hubntanct's  produced  by  tho  action  of  powerful  cheiiiic  il  agents  npon  snjsnr, 
V.-^uin,  Ac,  or  genorntt-d  by  the  i»utrofactivH  d^^ty  of  ve;;taiibii«  fibre.  C>ramon  ganlen  mould, 
for  exampl",  treated  with  dibite,  boiling  Holution  of  cau.ittc  potJiaai,  yields  a  d-ep-brown  koIu- 
tlon,  from  which  ocidN  precipitate  a  floccnlent.  br.iwn  eiibstancp,  having  bnt  a  Nlight  dejrree 
or"  wdubllity  in  water.  Thi*  is  gi.4iierilly  called  nlmfc  or  huftiir  acid,  and  its  orli^n  ng  ribod  to 
the  reaction  of  the  alkali  ou  the  lUmin  or  humug  of  the  soil.  It  is  known  th  ir  th  '•*<?  b.idiei 
differ  exceedingly  in  compo:tItion :  they  are  too  indeflaito  to  admit  of  ready  investlgatioQ. 
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CmH«0„      -f      0.       =       2C,H^08       OH, 
Sugar.  Saccharic  acid. 

At  the  boiling  heat,  the  product  consiflis  chiefly  of  oxalic  acid.  Very 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  con- 
verts sugar  into  nitrosaecharose,  probably  CjjH,gfN0j)40„.  Sugar  is  like- 
wise oxidized  by  chloride  of  lime,  but  the  products  have  not  been  examined. 

4.  Cane-sugar  does  not  turn  brown  when  triturated  with  alkalies,  a 
character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  glucose:  it  combines  with 
them,  however,  forming  compounds  called  sucratet  By  boiling  with  potash- 
ly^  it  is  decomposed,  but  much  more  slowly  than  the  glucoses. 

Potassium-  and  Sodtum-compounds  of  cane-fugar,  CuH2iK0ii  and  Cj^Hj^ 
NaOii,  are  formed,  as  gelttinous  precipitates,  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cane-sugar  with  potash-  or  soda-lye. 

A  barium-compoundf  Cj,HjjBa^'0„  .  H,0,  or  Cj,H„Oji .  Ba^^O,  is  obtained, 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  on  adding  hydrate  or  sulphide  of  bffrium  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  boiling  water,  but 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Calcium-eompounds, — Lime  dissolves  in  sugar-water  much  more  readily 
than  in  pure  water.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  completely  but 
slowly  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  There  are  three  or  four  of  these 
compounds,  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  following  for- 
muloB : 

1.  C„H„0,i .  Ca'^'O.  8.   C„H„Ou.2Ca^'0.2H,0. 

2.  2Ci2HaOi, .  SCa^^O  (?)  4.   C„H„0,i .  SCa'^O. 

Magnesia  and  lead  oxide  are  also  dissolved  by  sugar-water.  A  crystalline 
lead-compound,  CijHjgPb^^O,,,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  sugar-water  with 
neutral  lead-acetate  and  ammonia. 

Sugar  also  forms,  with  sodium  chloride^  a  crystalline  compound  contain- 
ing C„H„0„ .  NaCL 

Cane-hugar  is  not  directly  fermentable,  but  when  its  dilute  aqueous  solu* 
tion  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is  first 
resolved  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose  (p.  57 1),  which  then  enter 
into  fermentation,  yielding  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Parasaeoharose,  C^H^sO,,. — This  is  an  isomer  of  cane-sugar,  produced, 
according  to  Jodin,'"'  by  spontaneous  fermentation.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  cane-sugnr  containing  ammonium  phosphate  left  to  itself  for  three 
months  in  summer,  yielded,  under  circumHtances  not  further  specified,  a 
crystallizable  sugar,  isomeric  with  saccharose,  together  with  an  amorphous 
sugar  having  the  composition  of  a  glucose,  both  dextro-rotatory.  Para- 
saccharoso  is  very  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  00  per 
cent.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  at  10°  =  +  108®,  appearing  to  increase 
a  little  with  rise  of  temperature.  It  does  not  melt  at  100°,  but  becomes 
colored,  and  appears  to  decompose.  It  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution, 
but  only  half  %b  strongly  as  dextro-glucose.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  100° ;  hydrochloric  acid  weakens  its  rota- 
tory power,  turns  the  solution  brown,  and  heightens  its  reducing  power  for 
cupric  oxide. 

Melitoie,  Oi^H^On. — A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  manna  which 
falls  in  opaque  drops  from  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  growing  in  Tas- 
mania. It  is  extracted  by  water,  and  crystallizes  in  extremely  thin  inter- 
laced needles,  having  a  slightly  saccharine  tnste. 

The  crystals  of  melitose  are  hydrated,  containing  C^H^jO,! .  30H,.  They 
give  off  2  atoms  water  at  100°,  and  become  anhydrous  at  1^°  C.  (266°  F.). 

•  Comptes  ReDduB,  torn.  VOL  p.  1252;  Ht.  720. 
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They  dissolve  in  9  parts  of  cold  water,  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and 
dissolye  also  in  boiling  alcohol  more  freely  than  mannite.  The  alcoholic 
solution  yields  small  but  welUdeyeioped  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right:  for  the  transition  tint  [a]  = 
-f  102°. 

Melitose,  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  a  fermentable 
sugar  (probably  dextroglucose),  and  non-fermentable  euoalyn  (p.  678). 
Meliiose  ferments  in  contact  with  yeast,  but  is  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  glucose  and  eucalyn.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric 
solution,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  alkalies  or  with  baryta- 
water.  It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  certain  quantity  of  mucio 
aoid,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  aoid. 

Meleiitoee,  C,,MqO,,. — This  variety  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  so-called 
manna  of  Brian^on,  which  exudes  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch 
{Larix  £uropma).  The  manna  is  exhauHed  with  alcohol,  which,  when  evap- 
orated, yields  melezitose  in  very  small,  hard,  shining  efflorescent  crystals, 
which  give  off  4  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated,  melt  below  140°  without 
further  alteration,  forming  a  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  glass  on  cooling. 
Melezitose  is  dextro-rotatory;  [a]  =  -\-  ^i-\^.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cola,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Melezitose  decomposes  at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.).  It  is  carbonized  by 
oold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  quickly  turns  brown  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  forms  oxalic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  By  nn  hour's  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  contact  with  yeast  it 
passes  slowly,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermentation.  It  is  not 
altered  at  100°  by  aqueous  alkalies,  and  scarcely  by  potassio-cupric  tar- 
trate. 

Trehalose,  C^Hj^O,,.  20H,,  is  obtained  firom  Trehala  snanna,  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Echinops  growing  in  the  East,  by  extraction  with  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  containing  Ci,H„0„ .  20Hy 
which  melt  when  quickly  heated  to  109°  C.  (228°  F.) ;  but  if  slowly  heated 
give  off  their  water  even  below  100°.  It  has  a  strongly  saccharine  taste, 
dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory  ;   [«]  =r  -}-  199°. 

By  several  hours'  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
dextroglucose.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  nitro-com- 
pound;  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid.  In  contact  with 
yeast  it  passes  slowly  and  imperfectly  into  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is 
not  altered  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  and  does  not  reduce  cuprous  oxide 
from  alkaline  cupric  solutions.  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  acid,  it  yields 
compounds  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  are  formed  in  like  man- 
ner from  dextroglucose  (p.  577). 

Myeote,  C^H^O,, .  2OH2,  is  a  kind  of  sugar  very  much  like  trehalose, 
obtained  from  ergot  of  rye  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
fungus  with  basic  lead  acetate,  removing  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by 
sulph-hydrio  aoid,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crys- 
tallize. It  differs  from  trehalose  only  in  possessing  a  somewhat  feebler 
rotatory  power;  [a]  =  -f-  192-5°,  and  in  not  being  completely  dehydrated 
at  100°. 

MUk-nigar,  Laetiii,  or  Laetoie,  Ci,H^O^ .  OH,. — This  kind  of  sugar  is 
an  important  constituent  of  milk ;  it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  evap- 
orating wkey  to  a  syrupy  state,  and  purifying  the  lactose,  which  slowly 
crystallizes  out,  with  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  white,  translucent,  four- 
sided,  trimetric  prisms,  of  great  hardness.  It  is  slow  and  difficult  of  solu- 
tion in  oold  water,  requiring  for  that  purpose  6  or  (5  times  ita  weight :  it 
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has  A  faint,  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth. 
When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  at  a  high  temperature  blackens  and  tie- 
composes.  Milk-sugar  combines  with  bases,  forming  compounds  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  easily  decomposed.  Dilute  acidi»  coa- 
▼ert  it  into  galactose  (p.  578). 

Milk-sugar,  when  distilled  with  oxidizing  mixtures,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  yields  formic  acid.  With  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
muoic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  racemic  acid,  and  finally 
oxalic  acid.  Very  strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  converts  milk-sugar  into  a  crystalline  substitution-product  called 
nitrO'ltKtin. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  brought  immediately  by  yeast  into  the  state  of  alco- 
holic fermentation ;  but  when  it  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast, 
fermentation  gradually  sets  in.  When  cheese  or  gluten  is  used  as  the  fer- 
ment, the  milk-sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Alcohol  is,  however, 
always  formed  at  the  same  time,  especially  if  no  chalk  is  added  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  as  it  forms ;  the  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  is  greater  also  as 
the  solution  is  more  dilute. 

Gvm.  —  Oum-arabic,  which  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  acacia, 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  this  clasH  of  bodies.  In  its  purest 
and  finest  condition,  it  forms  white  or  slightly  yellowish  irregular  masses, 
which  are  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  and  break  with  a  smooth  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive, 
tasteless  solution,  from  which  the  pure  soluble  gummy  principle,  or  arabin^ 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  not  by  the  neutral 
acetate.  Arabin  is  composed  of  C^H^Ojp  and  is  consequently  isomeric 
with  cane-sugar. 

Mucilage^  so  abundant  in  linseed,  in  the  roots  of  the  mallow,  in  salrp^  the 
fleshy  root  of  Orehu  mascula^  and  in  other  plants,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  gum-arabic,  although  it  agrees  in  the  property  of  dissolving  in  cold 
water.  The  solution  is  less  transparent  than  that  of  gum,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  lead  acetate.  Gum-iragaeanth  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
kind  of  mucilage  to  which  the  name  baanorin  has  been  given ;  it  refuses  to 
dissolve  in  water,  merely  softening  and  assuming  a  gelatinous  aspect.  It 
is  dissoved  by  caustic  alcali.  Ceragin  is  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  gum 
of  the  cherry-tree ;  it  resembles  bassorin.  The  composition  of  these  vari- 
ous substances  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Schmidt,  who  finds  that  it 
closely  agrees  with  that  of  starch.  Mucilage  invariably  contains  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water,  and  when  treated 
with  acid,  yields  glucose. 

Pectin,  or  the  jelly  of  fruits,  is,  in  its  physical  properties,  closely  allied 
to  the  foregoing  bodies.  It  may  be  extracted  from  various  vegetable  juices 
by  precipitation  with  alcohol.  It  forms  when  moist  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  dries  up  to  a  translucent  mass.  It 
is  to  this  substance  that  the  firm  consistence  of  currant  and  other  fruit- 
jellies  is  ascribed.  According  to  Frdmy,  the  composition  of  pectin  is 
Cg^H^gO^.  By  ebullition  with  water  and  with  dilute  acids  it  is  changed 
into  two  isomeric  modifications,  called  j9aro;>«c/fn  and  metopectin.  In  contact 
with  bases,  these  three  substances  are  converted  into peciic  arid,  C](H22C,5  (?), 
which  closely  re^^embles  pectin,  except  that  it  possesses  feeble  acid  proper- 
ties, and  is  insoluble  in  water.  By  long  boiling  with  caustic  alkali,  a  fur- 
ther change  is  produced,  and  metopectic  acid^  ^u^^fin  (^)*  ^^  formed,  which 
does  not  gelatinize.  The  metallic  pectates  anumetapectates  are  uncrystal- 
lizable.  Much  doubt  still  exists  respecting  the  composition  of  the  various 
bodies  of  the  pectin  group;  but  from  the  analyses  hitherto  made,  they  do 
not  appear  to  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water, 
and  therefore  scarcely  belong  to  the  sugar  and  starch  group. 
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OZTGEN-ETHERS,  OB  ANHYDKIDES,  07  THE  POLTOLUCOSIC  ALOOHOLS. 

These  compounds,  which  are  important  constituents  of  the  Tegetablo  or- 
ganism, may  be  derived  from  glucose  and  the  polyglucosic  alcohols  by 
abstraction  of  a  molecule  of  water:  * 


C,H„0,      - 
Glucose. 

H,0    =    CeHi^Oy 

Diglucosio 
alcohol. 

H,0    —    C^H^Ojg,  or  2CeHioO^ 

Triglucosio 
alcohol. 

H,0    =    CigHjpO^,  or  8C,Hj^0j, 

All  these  bodies  are  therefore  isomeric  or  polymeric  one  with  the  other. 
Their  compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  &o.,  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated to  fix  their  exact  molecular  weight,  or  to  determine  in  each 
ease  the  value  of  n ;  but  from  the  mode  of  conversion  of  starch  into  glu- 
cose, and  the  constitution  of  certain  substitution-products  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  cellulose,  it  appears  most  probable  that  in  these 
bodies  »=3. 

Btareb,  nCfi^fi^,  probably  C^fi^O^^,  also  called  FecuU  and  Amfdine. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  diffused  of  the  vegetable  prox- 
imate principles,  being  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  plant.  It 
is  most  abundant  in  certain  roots  and  tubers,  and  in  soft  stems :  seeds  often 
contain  it  in  large  quantity.  From  these  sources  the  starch  can  be  obtained 
by  r&sping  or  grinding  the  vegetable  structure  to  pulp,  and  washing  the 
mass  upon  a  sieve,  by  which  the  torn  cellular  tissue  is  retained,  while  the 
starch  passes  through  with  the  liquid,  and  eventually  settles  down  from 
the  latter  as  a  soft,  white,  insoluble  powder,  which  may  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 
Potatoes  treated  in  this  manner  yield  a  large  J^.  198. 

proportion  of  starch.  Starch  from  grain  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  by  mixing  the 
meal  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  washing  the 
mass  upon  a  sieve:  a  nearly  white,  insoluble 
substance  called  gluten  is  then  left,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  gluten  of 
wheat-flour  is  extremely  tenacious  and  elastic. 
The  value  of  meal  as  an  article  of  food  greatly 
depends  upon  this  substance.  Starch  from  grain 
is  commonly  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by 
steeping  the  material  in  water  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  the  lactic  acid,  always  devel- 
oped under  such  circumstances  from  the  sugar 
of  the  seed,  disintegrates,  and  in  part  dissolves 
the  azotized  matter,  thereby  greatly  facilitating 
the  mechanical  separation  of  that  which  re- 
mains. A  still  more  easy  and  successful  process  has  lately  been  introduced, 
in  which  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  containing  about  200  grains 
of  alkali  to  a  gallon  of  liquid,  is  employed  with  the  same  view.  Excellent 
•tarch  is  thus  prepared  from  rice.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  as 
60 
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indeed  its  mode  of  prepftration  sufficiently  ebowe :  it  is  equally  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  oilier  liquids,  which  do  not  effect  its  decomposition.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  white,  and  often  glis- 
tening powder :  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  crystjilline  structure,  but  to  possess,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  organi- 
zation, being  made  up  of  multitudes  of  little  rounded  transparent  bodies, 
upon  each  of  which  a  series  of  depressed  parallel  rings,  surrounding  a 
central  spot  or  hilum,  may  often  be  traced.  The  starch-granules  from  dif- 
ferent plants  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  form:  those  from  the  Canna  coc- 
eineOy  or  tout  Ua  moUy  and  potato  being  largest ;  and  those  from  wheat,  and 
the  cereals  in  general,  very  much  smaller.  Figure  198  will  serve  to  con- 
yey  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  granules  of  potato-starch,  highly  mag- 
nified. 

When  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling-point 
of  the  latter,  the  granules  burst  and  disappear,  producing,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  starch  be  considerable,  a  thick  gelatinous  mass,  very  slightly  opal- 
escent, from  the  shreds  of  fine  membrane,  the  envelope  of  each  separate 
granule.  By  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  this  gelatinous 
starch,  or  amidin,  may  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  pass  in  great  measure  through 
filter-paper.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  substance  itself  is 
really  soluble  in  water,  at  least  when  c<ild ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  merely 
suspended  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  swollen,  transparent,  and  insoluble 
jelly,  of  extreme  tenuity.  Gelatinous  starch,  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a 
dry  atmosphere,  becomes  converted  into  a  yellowish,  horny  substance,  like 
gum,  which,  when  put  into  water,  again  softens  and  swells. 

Thin  gelatinous  starch  is  precipitated  by  many  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
as  lime,  baryta,  and  lead  oxide ;  also  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol.  In- 
fuaion  of  galls  throws  down  a  copious  yellowish  precipitate  containing  tan- 
nic acid,  which  re-dissolves  when  the  solution  is  heated.  By  far  the  most 
characteristic  reaction,  however,  is  that  with  free  iodine^  which  forms  with 
starch  a  deep  indigo-blue  compound,  which  appears  to  dissolve  in  pure 
water,  although  it  is  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  free  acid  or  saline 
matter.  The  blue  liquid  has  its  color  destroyed  by  heat,  temporarily  if  the 
heat  be  quickly  withdrawn,  and  permanently  if  the  boiling  be  long  con- 
tinued, in  which  case  the  compound  is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  volatil- 
ized.    Dry  starch,  put  into  iodine-water,  acquires  a  purplish -black  color. 

The  unaltered  and  the  gelatinous  starch,  in  a  dried  state,  have  the  same 
empirical  formula,  CgHjoO^.  A  compound  of  starch  and  lead  oxide  was 
found  to  contain,  when  dried  at  100°,  C^U^fi^ .  PbO,  or  CuH^Gib  .  8PbO. 

Dextrin. — ^When  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  di- 
lute sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  indeed,  almost  any  acid,  it  speedily  loses 
its  consistency,  and  becomes  thin  and  limpid,  from  having  suffered  conver- 
sion into  a  soluble  gum-like  substance,  called  dextrin,  on  account  of  its 
dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light.  The  experiment  is  most  con- 
veniently made  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  afterward  withdrawn 
by  saturation  with  chalk.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  nearly  insoluble 
gypsum,  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The  result 
is  a  gum-like  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  soluble  in  cold  water, 
precipitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  and  capable  of  combining  with 
lead  oxide.  1 

When  the  ebullition  with  the  dilute  acid  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  dextrin  first  formed  undergoes  a  further  change,  and  becomes 
converted  into  dextro-glncose,  which  can  be  thus  artificially  produced  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this  remarkable 
change  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  acid  present;  if  the  latter  be  very 
small,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  boiling  many  successive  hours,  re- 
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placing  the  water  which  evaporates.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  ncid,  the 
conversion  is  much  more  speedy.  A  mixture  of  15  parts  of  potato-starch, 
60  parts  water,  and  (>  parts  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  kept  boiling  for  about 
four  hours;  the  liquid  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  rapidly  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk.  By  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  second 
filtration,  much  of  the  color  will  be  removed,  after  which  the  solution  may 
be  boiled  down  to  a  thin  syrup  and  left  to  crystallite :  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  glucose.  There  is  another  method  of 
preparing  this  substance  from  starch  which  deserves  particular  notice. 
Germinating  seeds,  and  buds  in  the  act  of  development,  are  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotized  substance,  called  diastaae ;  formed 
at  this  particular  period  from  the  gluten  of  vegetable  albuminous  matter. 
This  substance  possesses  the  same  curious  property  of  effecting  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  ebullition.  When  a  little  infusion  of  malt,  or  germinated  bar- 
ley, in  tepid  water,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  starch, 
and  the  whole  maintained  at  about  71°,  complete  liquefaction  takes  place 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  from  the  production  of  dextrin  and  glucose. 
If  a  greater  degree  of  heat  be  employed,  the  diastase  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  insoluble  and  inactive.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  diastase 
itself;  it  seems  very  much  to  resemble  vegetable  albumin,  but  has  never  . 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  change  of  starch  or  dextrin  into  sugar,  whether  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acid  or  by  diastase,  takes  place  quite  independently  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  secondary  product.  The 
acid  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction;  it  may,  if  not  volatile,  be  all 
withdrawn  without  loss  after  the  experiment.  The  whole  reaction  lies 
between  the  starch  and  the  elements  of  water,  a  fixation  of  the  latter  oc- 
curring in  the  new  product,  as  will  bo  seen  on  comparing  the  composition 
of  starch  and  glucose.  Dextrin  itself  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as 
the  original  starch. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  in  the  action  of  acids  or  of  disastase  upon 
starch,  the  starch  is  first  converted  into  dextrin  by  a  mere  alteration  of 
physical  structure,  and  that  the  dextrin  then  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  glucose,  this  second  stage  of  the  process  oc- 
cupying a  much  longer  time  than  the  first;  but  from  recent  experiments 
by  Musculus^  it  appears  tbat  both  dextrin  and  glucose  are  produced  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  reaction,  and  always  in  the  proportion  of  1 
molecule  of  glucose  to  2  molecules  of  dextrin,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  molecule  of  starch  contains  C,gH^Ojg.  and  that  it  is  resolved  into 
glucose  and  dextrin  by  taking  up  a  molecule  of  water: 

C,8H„0,5        -f        OH,        ==        Ceir^O.        +        2CeH„05 
Starch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

When  the  conversion  is  effected  by  a  dilute  acid,  the  dextrin  is,  after  sev- 
eral hours*  boiling,  completely  converted  into  glucose,  which  is  therefore 
the  sole  ultimate  product  of  the  reaction.  But  when  diastase  is  used  as 
the  converting  agent,  the  production  of  glucose  goes  on  only  so  long  as 
there  is  any  unaltered  starch  still  present,  the  dextrin  undergoing  no  fur- 
ther alteration. 

Dextrin  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitate  for  gum;  it  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  manner  above  described,  but  more  frequently  by  heating  dry  potato- 
starch  to  400°  C.  (752°  F  ),  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tiut  and  be- 
comes soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  sold  in  this  state  under  the  name  of 
British  Gum. 

Starch  is  an  important  article  of  food,  especially  when  associated,  as  in 

•  Oomptes  Bendiu,  1.  786;  Ur.  104;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3J,  1x.  208:  [4],  Ti.  177. 
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ordinary  meal,  with  albaminons  sabstancea.  Arrowroot,  and  the  feeala  of 
the  Cnrtna  eocnnea,  are  rery  pure  ▼arieties,  employed  aa  articles  of  diet; 
arrowroot  is  obtatned  from  the  Maranta  amndinaeta,  cuitivated  in  the  M'esi 
Indies:  it  \b  with  difficulty  distinguislied  from  potato- starch  — Tapioca  is 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Jalropha  manihotj  being  thoroughly  purified 
from  its  poisonous  juice.  —  Cassava  is  the  same  substance  modified  while 
moi«t  by  heat.  —  S'tgo  is  made  from  the  soft  central  portion  of  the  stem  of 
a  palm;  and  taUp  from  the  fleshy  root  of  the  Orckit  nuuada. 

Staech  fbom  Icblavd  Moss. — The  lichen  called  Cetraria  lUamKea,  puri- 
fied by  a  little  cold  solution  of  potash  from  a  bitter  principle,  yields,  when 
boiled  in  water,  a  slimy  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  which  gelatinises  on 
cooling,  and  dries  up  to  a  yellowish  amorphous  mass,  which  does  not  dis- 
soWe  in  cold  water,  but  merely  softens  and  swells.  A  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance in  warm  water  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  although  the  jelly  is  ren- 
dered blue.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  lead  acetate,  and  infusion  of  galls, 
and  is  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Mulder,  it  contains  C^H,QOg.  The  jelly  from  certain  alffm,  aa 
that  of  Ceylon,  and  the  so-called  Carragheen  moss,  closely  resembles  the 
aboYe. 

IxuLi!!.  —  This  substance,  which  differs  from  common  starch  in  some 
important  particulars,  is  found  in  the  root  of  Inula  hdcnium^  Hdianthus  tU" 
brrosus^  dahlia,  and  several  other  plants:  it  may  be  easily  obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  rasped  root  on  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  inulin  to  settle  down  from 
the  liquid;  or  by  cutting  the  root  into  thin  slices,  boiling  these  in  water, 
and  filtering  while  hot;  the  inulin  separates  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  tasteless  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
freely  dissolves  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
but  not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  infusion  of  galls.  Iodine  colors  it  brown. 
Inulin  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  common  starch.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  acids,  it  is  completely  converted  into  levulose  (p.  577) 

GelluloBa,  nC^H^iO,,  probably  C|,H^O,j;  also  called  Lignin, — This  sub- 
stance constitutes  the  fundamental  material  of  the  structure  of  plants;  it 
is  employed  in  the  organization  of  cells  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  every  vegetable.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  ligneous  or  woody  tissue^  which  is  in  reality  cellulose  with 
other  substances  superadded,  incrusting  the  walls  of  the  original  mem- 
branous cells,  and  conferring  stiffness  and  inflexibility.  Thus  woody  tissue, 
even  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  coloring  matter  and  resin  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  yields,  on  analysis,  a  result  indi- 
cating an  excess  of  hydrogen  above  that  required  to  form  water  with  the 
oxygen,  besides  traces  of  nitrogen.  Pure  cellulose,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  starch.* 

The  properties  of  cellulose  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  fine  linen 
and  cotton,  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  body  in  question, 
the  associated  vegetable  principles  having  been  removed  or  destroyed  by 
the  variety  of  treatment  to  which  the  fibre  has  been  subjected.  Pure  cel- 
lulose is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  absolutely  innutri- 
tious:  it  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  boiling  water,  unless  it  happens  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  soft  or  imperfectly  developed  portion  of  the 
plant,  in  which  ease  it  is  disintegrated  and  rendered  pulpy.  Dilute  acids 
and  alkalies  exert  but  little  action  on  lignin,  even  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture ;  strong  oil  of  vitriol  converts  it,  in  the  cold,  into  a  nearly  colorless, 
adhesive  substance,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  presents  the  characters 

*  Dumoit  Chimie  appliqute  aux  Arts,  vi.  ft. 
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of  dextrin.  This  curious  and  interesting  experiment  may  be  conveniently 
made  by  very  slowly  adding  concentrated  sulpliurio  acid  to  half  its  weight 
of  lint,  or  linen  cut  into  small  shreds,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  rise  of  tem- 
perature which  would  be  attended  with  charring  or  blackening.  The  mix- 
ing is  completed  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and  the  wholo  left  to  stand  a 
few  hours;  after  which  it  is  rubbed jjp  with  water,  warmed,  and  filtered 
from  a  little  insoluble  matter.  The  solution  may  then  be  neutralized  with 
chalk,  and  again  filtered.  The  gummy  liquid  retains  lime,  partly  in  the 
state  of  sulphate,  and  partly  in  combination  with  sulpholignic  acid,  an 
acid  composed  of  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  union  with  those  of 
cellulose.  If  the  liquid,  previous  to  neutralization,  be  boiled  during  three 
or  four  hours,  and  the  water  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  the  dextrin  becomes 
entirely  changed  to  glucose.  Linen  rags  may.  by  these  means,  be  made  to 
furnish  more  than  their  own  weight  of  that  substance.  If  a  piece  of  un- 
sized paper  be  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  niixture  of  2  volumes  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  1  volume  of  water,  and  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  and  dilute  ammonia,  a  substance  is  obtained  which 
resembles  parchment,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  cellulose ;  it  occurs 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  parchment  paper  (papyrin).  An  excel- 
lent application  of  this  substance  in  diffusion  experiments  is  mentioned  on 
page  149. 

Cellulose  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide  (prepared 
by  dissolving  basic  cupric  carbonate  in  strong  ammonia),  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids  in  colorless  flakes. 

Cellulose  is  not  colored  by  iodine. 

Xtloidin  and  PrRoxTLix. — ^When  starch  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*5,  it  is  converted,  without  disengagement  of  gas,  into  a 
transparent,  colorless  jelly,  which,  when  put  into  water,  yields  a  white, 
curdy,  insoluble  substance:  this  is  xplcHdin.  When  dry,  it  is  white  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  yields  oxalic  acid  when  boiled.  Other  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  same  class  also  yield  xyloidin;  paper  dipped  into 
the  strongest  nitric  acid,  quickly  plunged  into  water,  and  afterward  dried, 
becomes  in  great  part  so  changed :  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  parch- 
ment, and  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  combustibility. 

If  pure,  finely  divided  ligneous  matter,  as  cotton-wool,  be  steeped  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*6  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  then  squeezed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  by  very 
gentle  heat,  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  about  70  per  cent., 
and  to  have  become  highly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  149°  C.  (300°  F.),  and  burning  without  smoke  or  residue.  This  is 
pyroxylin,  the  gun-cotton  of  Professor  Schonbein. 

Xyloidin  and  pyroxylin  are  substitution-products  consisting  of  starch  and 
cellulose,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  nitryl,  NO^ 
Xyloi'lin  consists  of  CjH,(  N02)0.,  or  C,8H„(N02)jO|,.  Of  pyroxylin  several 
Tarieties  are  known,  distinguished  by  their  different  degrees  of  stability 
and  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids.  According  to  Hadow,^ 
the  three  principal  varieties  are : 

a. — C,8ff,i(NO,).0|5,  or  CjH,(N0j),05,  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  produced  by  repeated  immer- 
sion of  cotton- wool  in  a  mixture  of  2  molecules  of  nitric  acid,  N0,H,  2 
molecules  of  oil  of  vitriol.  SO^H,,  and  three  molecules  of  water. 

0' — ^i8^s2(^^i)8^is«  soluble  in  ether-alcohol,  insoluble  in  glacial  acetic 

*  Chem.  Soc.  JoiimAl,  rii.  201, — A  aeries  of  elaborato  nnd  valtMble  reMtirches  on  gan- 
cotton  liaa  recently  been  publlBbed  by  Abd  (Proceed.  Boyal  Soc.)  xv.  182;  Cbem.  Soc.  J.  [2], 
zv.  310. 
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acid.     Produced  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  half  a  molecule  more 
water  than  in  a. 

y. — Oi,Hg(NO,).O,0  (Gladstone's  eotton-xylotdm^^  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Produced  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  one  mole- 
cule more  water  than  in  a. 

The  first  of  these,  which  conBiBtiy>f  trinitroeeUidote^  is  the  most  explo- 
sive of  the  three,  and  the  least  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is 
the  only  one  adapted  for  use  in  gunnery,  and  is  especially  distinguished  as 
**  gun-cotton."  From  the  experiments  of  General  Yon  Lenk,  of  the  Aus- 
trian 8erYice,it  appears  that  to  insure  the  uniform  production  of  this  par- 
ticular compound  the  following  precautions  are  necessary : 

I.  The  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton,  previously  to  it-s 
immersion  in  the  mixed  acids. — 2.  The  employment  of  the  strongest  acids 
procurable  in  commerce. — 8.  The  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  a  fresh  strong 
mixture  of  acids  after  the  first  immersion  and  partial  conversion  into  gun- 
cotton. — 4.  The  continuance  of  the  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours. — 6.  The 
thorough  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  thus  produced  from  every  trace  of 
free  acid,  by  washing  the  product  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks ; 
subsequently  a  weak  solution  of  potash  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. 

The  solution  of  the  less  highly  nitrated  compounds  in  alcohol  and  ether 
is  called  collodion.  This  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  dries  up  quickly 
to  a  thin,  transparent,  adhesive  membrane :  it  is  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  surgery  as  an  air-tight  covering  for  wounds  and  bums.  It  is 
also  largely  used  in  photography  (p.  98). 

Glyeogen,  nCjHj^Oj,  was  obtained  by  Bernard  from  the  liver  of  several 
animals  (calf  or  pig)  by  exhaustion  with  water  and  precipitating  with 
boiling  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  boiling  with  dilute  pot- 
ash, repeatedly  dissolving  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  by 
alcohol.  Glycogen  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
tissues  of  the  embryo.  The  muscles  of  foetal  calves  of  three  to  seyen 
months  have  been  found  to  yield  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  it. 

Glycogen  is  a  white,  amorphous,  stsrch-like  substance,  without  odor  or 
taste,  yielding  an  opalescent  solution  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  does  not  r^uce  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper.  This  substance  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast,  but  is  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids, 
or  by  contact  with  diastase,  pancreatic  juice,  saliva,  or  blood. 


OBGAVIC  ACIDS. 

OKGAXIC  ACIDS,  or  carbon  acids,  are  deriTed,  aa  we  have  seyeral 
times  had  occasion  to  obserre,  from  alcohols,  by  the  substitution  of 
oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  (0  for  H,) ;  in  fact  they  are 
often  produced  directly  from  alcohols  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 
Now  the  formula  of  an  alcohol  is  derived  from  that  of  a  hydrocarbon  by 
substitution  of  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  for  an  equal 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  the  number  of  such  substitutions  determining 
the  atomicity  of  the  alcohol  (p.  608^,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  its  hy- 
drogen-atoms that  can  be  replaced  oy  a  monatomic  alcohol  radical  or  acid 
radical,  and  in  some  cases  by  an  alkali-metal ;  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  ethers  that  an  alcohol  can  form  with  a  monatomic  alcohol  radical  is  equa) 
to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  contained  in  its  molecules;  thua 
glycerin,  which  is  a  triatomic  molecule,  yields  three  ethylic  ethers : 

CHjOH  CHjOC.Hj  CHjOCjHj  CEfiCfi^ 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH  CHOC.Hj 

CH,OH  ifejOH  CH,OC,H,  CH.OCjHj 

Qlycerin.       Mono  ethylin.         Diethylin.  Triethylin. 

The  hydrogen  thus  replaceable,  called  t^fpie  hydrogen^  is  that  which  \b 
eombined  with  the  carbon,  not  directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of 
oxygen. 

The  number  of  acids  which  any  alcohol  can  yield  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  times  that  the  group  or  radical,  CU|OH,  enters  into  its  molecule ;  and 
the  passage  from  the  alcohol  to  the  acid  consists  in  the  substitution  of  O 
for  H.  in  this  group,  or  in  the  conversion  of  CH.OH  into  the  acid  radical 

CH, 
COOH,  called  oxatf/L    Thus  ethyl  alcohol,   I  ,  which  is  monatomic, 

CH„OH 
CHg 
oan  yield  but  one  acid,  namely,  acetic  acid,   I  ;  but  ethene  alcohol  or 

COOH 
glycol,  which  Is  diatomic,  yields  two,  vix.,  glycollic  and  oxalic  acids: 

CH,OH  CHjOH  COOH 

CH,OH  COOH  COOH 

Ethene  Glycollic  Oxalic 

alcohol.  acid.  acid. 

Further  observation  shows  that  the  batieity  of  an  organic  acid,  that  is  to 
Bay  the  number  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  that  can  be  replaced  by  metals  to 
form  salts,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxatyl  contained  in  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  number  of  hydrogen-molecules  (H,)  that  have 
been  replaced  by  oxygen  (O),  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  hydroxyl 
(OH),  to  convert  the  alcohol  into  an  acid.  Thus  from  propene-glycol, 
^•HgOj,  are  derived  the  two  diatomic  acids,  lactic  acid,  CiH^O,,  which  is 
>nonobasio,  and  malonio  acid,  CgH^O^,  which  is  bibasio : 
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CHjOH 

CHjOH 

COOH 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH,OH 

COOH 

COOH 

Propene 

Lactic 

Malonio 

glycol. 

acid. 

acid. 

The  atomicity  of  an  acid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  alcohol  from  which 
it  is  deriyed ;  thus  lactic  acid,  though  it  contains  only  one  atom  of  basic  hy- 
drogen, and  therefore  forms  only  one  class  of  metallic  salts,  represented 
by  the  formula  C^HjO^M,  can  form  two  ethylic  ethers,  viz.,  ethyl-lactic  acid 
and  diethyl-lactate  or  ethyl-lactate  ;  thus : 


CHjOH 

CH, 

COOH 

Lactic  acid 

(monobasic). 


CH,OC,Hj 


JOOH 
Ethyl-lactic 
acid  fmono- 
basic). 


CH,OC,H^ 

CH, 

COOCjH, 

Diethylic 

lactate 

(neutral). 


From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  monatomic  acids  must  neces- 
sarily be  monobasic ;  but  diatomic  acids  may  be  either  monobasic  or 
bibasic;  triatomic  acids,  either  monobasic,  bibasic,  or  tribasic;  and  so  on. 

Many  of  the  most  important  acids  are  derived,  in  the  manner  above  ex- 
plained, from  actually  known  alcohols ;  others,  though  they  have  no  alco- 
hols actually  corresponding  to  them,  are  homologous  with  other  acids  de- 
rived from  known  alcohols ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
acids,  especially  those  formed  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  alcohols  of  any  known  series;  but 
the  number  of  these  unclassified  acids  will  doubtless  diminish  as  their  com- 
position and  reactions  become  more  thoroughly  known. 

These  acids  may  also  be  rcgardedasccmpoundsof  hydroxyl  with  oxygen- 
ated radicals  (acid  radicals)  formed  from  the  corresponding  alcohol-radi- 
cals by  substitution  of  0  for  H,,  or  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules 
of  water  (according  to  their  atomicity),  by  substitution  of  such  radicals 
for  half  the  hydrogen  in  the  water ;  e.  g.y 


Type. 
Water. 


Ethyl  alcohol. 


C,H,OJo 
Acetic  acid. 


}^ 


Water  (2  mol.)        Propene 

glycol. 


H}0 


H 
(C,H,0)// 
H         jo 

Lactic  acid. 


}°      (C.H, 


gfO"}o. 


Malonio  acid. 


In  these  typical  formulsB  of  polyatomic  acids,  the  typic  or  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen (replaceable  only  by  alcoholic  or  acid  radicals),  is  placed,  for  dis- 
tinction, above  the  acid  radical;  and  the  basic  hydrogen,  replaceable  either 
by  metals  or  alcohol  radicals,  below. 

The  acid  radicals  are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  yl,  formed  from  those 
of  the  acids  themselves ;  thus,  C^H,0,  the  radical  of  acetic  acid,  is  called 
acetyl;  Cfifi,  is  lactyl;  C,H,Oy  is  mahnyly  &c. 

The  replacement  of  the  hyaroxyl  in  an  acid  by  chlorine,  bromine, 


or 
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todiae,  gires  riae  to  acid  ohtorides,  £e. ;  thus  from  Metioteid,  C,H,0(OH), 
ia  derived  Bcetio  chloride,  C,H,0C1,  ke,  Th«  r«placemeat  af  ihe  Lydragen 
within  the  radioal  (rulieal  lijdrogen)  by  the  same  elemeota.  or  by  Ibe  rad- 
icals, CN,  SO,,  Stif,  &c.,  givea  riae  lo  chlorinated,  brominated.  cyanaleJ, 
nitrated,  and  amidated  acids  (see  p.  469).  Lnsilj,  Ihe  replacemeDl  af  the 
t!/pK  hj'clrogen  h;  alcohal-radicala  gives  rise  to  elberenl  sails  or  compound 
ethers  ;  and  its  replacement  b;  acid  radicals  fields  acid  oildea  or  anhy- 
dride! (p.  4(i9).  The  derivatives  of  each  acid  will  be  described  in  conaeo- 
tioo  witii  theaoid  itaelf. 


HON  ATOM  I C  ACIDe. 

These  acids,  being  derived  froia  mooatoniia  alcohols  by  sabstitution  of 
O  for  Hp  necessarily  contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  Each  series  of  hydro- 
carbons yields  a  series  of  monstomic  alcobols  and  as' 
acids;  thus: 

Alcohols.  Acida. 

C.H_+,0  C.H„0, 

C.H„0  C,H-_,0, 

C.H__,0, 
C,H_.  " 


Hydrooarbons. 

C.H-_, 
C,H_. 


&o. 


&c. 


&c. 


The  best  Itnown  monatomio  acids  are  those  belonging  to  tbe  ( 
CaHaO,.  C,Hi,_,0,,  C,Hfc_,Op  and  C,Hto_„Or  Of  the  other  series 
a  few  terms  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 


If  C,H^,D(OH). 
t  are  called  /ally  or  atlipic  acidt,  most  of  them  being  of  an  oily 
consiBtoDce,  and  the  kigiier  members  of  Ibe  series  solid  fats.     Tlie  tollonr- 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  known  acids  of  Ifae  series,  together  with  their  melting 
and  boiling  points. 


-  Aoida  baloHKini  to  the  iniM  C,H„i 
These  scids  are  called  /ally  or  atlipic 


»™. 

VormaU. 

M=m-gp..i,,t. 

iMUngpoim. 

Sormlc  »dd  .        .       . 

-f-i"  11     (M"  r.) 

100=0.   (Jiyy.) 

11;°  ■*      M*>- 

PpTplonlc  Held  ' 

141=  ■<       iSfl""j 

BaljricicM     . 

Moir-»>'cr(-4'>r> 

IHl"  "     /SO"  -  1 

V*l,.rlc»cM.       .       . 

C«|jrolc  Bf  Id     .       .       . 

+&=&     -Ml^F.) 

ies°  "    (3»»°  ■■ ) 

(Bunih)-!!!:  uld  . 

CiirjlieMld    .        .       . 

+UOC,       (67°  F.) 

j3flO|.     J4B7'>|| 

Pelargonic  uld    . 

-H8°"!      iSf") 

R.l[|c»rOipr1c«ld        - 

+30"-         i(W>" 

LturlcKcid   .       .       . 

-H3fl°;;     nicp" 

MTrixlcidd   .        .       . 

Mirvnrlc  iicld  .    '   .    '   . 

wv  II I    <iw> "  1 

SMrk  odd  . 

Anchidic  xctd 

B>thfiiilD  icid 

I'V"        (1(0°  "J 

C«ro(lc<Kld      .        .       . 

HollHlcuid         .        . 

8^'"      fi^-J 
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Marsh-gas  .  .  C 


Type,  Add, 


jj  I  OH  0=C— OH 


Water  .  .  ^  }  0  or  HOH  (CnH^-iO)^  j^^^  (C„H^.iO)^OH. 


If  in  either  of  these  formula)  we  make  n  successively  equal  to  1»  2,  S,  &c., 
we  got  the  formulie  of  formic,  acetio,  propionic^  &c.  acid;  thus: 

(K  rCH,  rc.H-  rCgH.  rC4H, 

C^  0''  C^  0''  C\  0^^  C\  0^'  Ci  0'^ 

lOH  ioH  lOH  (OH  (OH 

Formic.  Acetic.  Propionic.        Butyric.  Valeric. 

The  acid  radicals  CaH^_iO,  in  the  water-type  formulsB,  may  be  regarded 
as  compounds  of  carbonyl  with  alcohol  radicals,  CnHy|.]0  =  CO(Ca.iU,ik— i), 
and  accordingly  the  several  acids  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

COHjo  CO(CH.)Jo  CO(C.H.)|o4^ 

Formic.  Acetic.  Propionic. 

All  the  acids  of  the  series  containing^more  than  three  carbon-atoms  admit 
of  isomeric  modifications,  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  alcohol-radi- 
cal which  they  contain :  butyric  acid,  Cfifi^  for  example,  may  exhibit  the 
following  modifications : 

Normal  butyric  acid.  Isobutyric  acid. 


CH, 
•  I  H,CCH, 

CH,CH,CH,  CH,  CH(CH,),  V 

I  or  I  I  or        CH 

0=C— OH  CH,  0=C— OH  \ 


0=C 


H 


—OH 


But  none  of  these  acids  can  exhibit  modifications  analogous  to  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  alcohols :  because  in  them  the  carbon-atom  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  hydroxyl  has  two  of  its  other  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by 
an  atom  of  bivalent  oxygen,  and  therefore  cannot  unite  directly  with  more 
than  one  other  atom  of  carbon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  alcohols  are  not  converted  by  oxidation  into  acids  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  themselves. 

Oecurrenee.  —  Most  of  the'fatty  acids  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  plants  or 
animals,  some  in  the  free  state :  formic  acid  in  ant-s  and  nettles :  viHeric 
acid  in  valerian  root ;  pelargonio  acid  in  the  essential  oil  of  Pelargonium 
roteum;  and  cerotic  acid  in  bees'-wax.  Others  occur  as  ethereal  salta  of 
monatomic  or  polyatomic  alcohols :  as  cetyl  palmitate  in  spermaceti ;  ceryl 
cerotate  in  Chinese  wax;  glyceric  butyrate,  palmitate,  stearate,  &c.,  in 
natural  fats. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohols  of  the  methyl  series, 
as  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  blnck.  or  by  heating  with 
aqueous  chromic  acid.  — 2.  By  the  oxidation  of  aldehydes.  In  this  case  an 
atom  of  oxygen  is  simply  added ;  e.  ff.,  C^H fi  (aldehyde)  -|-  0  =  CjH^O, 
(acetic  acid). 

8.  By  the  action  of  caibon  dioxide  on  the  potassium  or  sodium  compound 
of  an  alcohol-radical  of  the  methyl  series ;  thus, 
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CO, 

Carbon 
dioxide. 


+ 


CH,Na 

Sodium 
methide. 


Clfg 


h 


OONa 
Sodium 
acetate. 


4.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicals;  CoHsa-i-i:  ^^U9» 


CbH,b+, 


i 


JN 

Alcoholic 
cyanide. 


+        KOH 

Potassium 
hydrate. 


+        OH,        =  I  +        NH, 

COOK 

Water.  Potassium-salt  Ammo- 

of  fatty  acid.  nia. 


and: 


HCl 


An       + 

Alcoholic      Hydrochloric 
cyanide.  acid. 


+ 


20H, 
Water. 


=s  I  +      NH^Cl 

COOH 
Potassium      Ammonium 
salt.  chloride. 

In  this  manner  the  cyanide  of  each  alcohol-radical  yields  the  potassium 
salt  of  the  acid  next  higher  in  the  series,  that  is,  containing  one  atom  of 
carbdn  more;  methyl  cyanide,  for  example,  yielding  acetic  acid,  ethyl 
cyanide,  yielding  propionic  acid,  &c. ;  thus, 

CH,  CH. 

I  +        KOH        -f         OH,        =         I  +        NH, 

CN  COOK 

Methyl  Potassium 

cyanide.  acetate. 

6.  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides;  e.  ^., 

-f        HOH        =        HCl        + 


C,H,0C1 

Acetyl 

chloride. 


C,H,0(OH) 
Acetic  acid. 


Now,  these  acid  chlorides  can  be  produced,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  on  thecorresponding  par- 
affins ;  *  thus, 

=        HCl        + 


CH,  + 

Methane. 


Quartane. 


COCl, 
Carbonyl 
chloride. 

COCl, 
Carbonyl 
chloride. 


=        HCl 


+ 


C,H,0C1 

Acetyl 

chloride. 

C«H,0CI 


chloride. 


By  these  combined  reactions,  therefore,  the  paraffins  may  be  converted 
into  the  corresponding  fatty  acids. 

6.  By  the  following  reaction,  the  fatty  acids  may  be  built  up  one  from 
the  other,  starting  from  acetic  acid.f  £thyl  acetate,  treated  with  sodium^ 
giyes  up  one  atom  of  radical  hydrogen  in  exchange  for  that  metal: 

CH,  CH,Na 

2  1  +        Na,        «        21  +        H, 

COOC,H,  C00C,H^ 

£thyl  Monosodio 

acetate.  ethyl  acetate. 

•  HdrnUt-HamiUInf,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  czxzrl.  121. 

t  Frankland  and  Duppa^  Proceed.  Ri>y.  Itoc.  xiv.  196, 468;  XT.  87. 
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indeed  its  mode  of  preparation  sufficiently  shows:  it  is  equally  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  other  liquids,  which  do  not  effect  its  decomposition.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  white,  and  often  glis- 
tening powder :  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  crystalline  structure,  but  to  possess,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  organi- 
zation, being  made  up  of  multitudes  of  little  rounded  transparent  bodies, 
upon  each  of  which  a  series  of  depressed  parallel  rings,  surrounding  a 
central  spot  or  hilum,  may  often  be  traced.  The  starch-granules  from  dif- 
ferent plants  Tary  both  in  magnitude  and  form :  those  from  the  Canna  eoc- 
einea,  or  tout  Us  tnoU^  and  potato  being  largest;  and  those  from  wheat,  and 
the  cereals  in  general,  very  much  smaller.  Figure  198  will  serve  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  granules  of  potato-starch,  highly  mag- 
nified. 

When  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling-point 
of  the  latter,  the  granules  burst  and  disappear,  producing,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  starch  be  considerable,  a  thick  gelatinous  mass,  very  slightly  opal- 
escent, from  the  shreds  of  fine  membrane,  the  envelope  of  each  separate 
granule.  By  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  this  gelatinous 
starch,  or  amidiiiy  may  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  pass  in  great  measure  through 
filter-paper.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  substance  itself  is 
really  soluble  in  water,  at  least  when  cold;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  merely 
suspended  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  swollen,  transparent,  and  insoluble 
jelly,  of  extreme  tenuity.  Gelatinous  starch,  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a 
dry  atmosphere,  becomes  converted  into  a  yellowish,  horny  substance,  like 
gum,  which,  when  put  into  water,  again  softens  and  swells. 

Thin  gelatinous  starch  is  precipitated  by  many  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
as  lime,  baryta,  and  lead  oxide ;  nlso  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol.  In- 
fusion  of  galU  throws  down  a  copious  yellowish  precipitate  containing  tan- 
nic acid,  which  re-dissolves  when  the  solution  is  heated.  By  fsr  the  most 
characteristic  reaction,  however,  is  that  with  free  iodine^  which  forms  with 
starch  a  deep  indigo-blue  compound,  which,  appears  to  dissolve  in  pure 
water,  although  it  is  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  free  acid  or  saline 
matter.  The  blue  liquid  has  its  color  destroyed  by  heat,  temporarily  if  the 
heat  be  quickly  withdrawn,  and  permanently  if  th^  boiling  be  long  con- 
tinued, in  which  case  the  compound  is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  volatil- 
ized.    Dry  starch,  put  into  iodine-water,  acquires  a  purplish-black  color. 

The  unaltered  and  the  gelatinous  starch,  in  a  dried  state,  have  the  same 
empirical  formula,  C^HjoOg.  A  compound  of  starch  and  lead  oxide  was 
found  to  contain,  when  dried  at  100°,  Q^flyfi^ .  PbO,  or  CjgHgpOjj .  3PbO. 

Dextrin. — ^When  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  di- 
lute sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  indeed,  almost  any  acid,  it  speedily  loses 
its  consistency,  and  becomes  thin  and  limpid,  from  having  suffered  conver- 
sion into  a  soluble  gum-like  substance,  called  dextrin,  on  account  of  its 
dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light.  The  experiment  is  most  con- 
veniently made  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  afterward  withdrawn 
by  saturation  with  chalk.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  nearly  insoluble 
gypsum,  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The  result 
is  a  gum-like  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  soluble  in  cold  water, 
precipitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  and  capable  of  combining  with 
lead  oxide.  1 

When  the  ebullition  with  the  dilute  acid  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  dextrin  first  formed  undergoes  a  further  change,  and  becomes 
converted  into  dextro-glncose,  which  can  be  thus  artificially  produced  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this  remarkable 
change  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  acid  present;  if  the  latter  be  very 
small,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  boiling  many  successive  hours,  re- 
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placing  the  water  which  evnporates.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  the 
conversion  is  much  more  speedy.  A  mixture  of  15  parts  of  potato-starch, 
60  parts  water,  and  (>  parts  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  kept  boiling  for  about 
four  hours ;  the  liquid  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  rapidly  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk.  By  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  second 
filtration,  much  of  the  color  will  be  removed,  after  which  the  solution  may 
be  boiled  down  to  a  thin  syrup  and  left  to  crystallite :  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  glucose.  There  is  another  method  of 
preparing  this  substance  from  starch  which  deserves  particular  notice. 
Germinating  seeds,  and  buds  in  the  act  of  development,  are  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotized  substance,  called  diastase;  formed 
at  this  particular  period  from  the  gluten  of  vegetable  albuminous  matter. 
This  substance  possesses  the  same  curious  property  of  effecting  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  ebullition.  When  a  little  infusion  of  malt«  or  germinated  bar- 
ley, in  tepid  water,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  starch, 
and  the  whole  maintained  at  about  71°,  complete  liquefaction  takes  place 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  from  the  production  of  dextrin  and  glucose. 
If  a  greater  degree  of  heat  be  employed,  the  diastase  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  insoluble  and  inactive.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  diastase 
itself;  it  seems  very  much  to  resemble  vegetable  albumin,  but  has  never  , 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  change  of  starch  or  dextrin  into  sugar,  whether  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acid  or  by  diastase,  takes  place  quite  independently  of  (he 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  secondary  product.  The 
acid  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction ;  it  may,  if  not  volatile,  be  all 
withdrawn  without  loss  after  the  experiment.  The  whole  reaction  lies 
between  the  starch  and  the  elements  of  water,  a  fixation  of  the  latter  oc- 
curring in  the  new  product,  as  will  bo  seen  on  comparing  the  composition 
of  starch  and  glucose.  Dextrin  itself  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as 
the  original  starch. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  in  the  action  of  acids  or  of  disastase  upon 
starch,  the  starch  is  first  converted  into  dextrin  by  a  mere  alteration  of 
physical  structure,  and  that  the  dextrin  then  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  glucose,  this  second  stage  of  the  process  oc- 
cupying a  much  longer  time  than  the  first;  but  from  recent  experiments 
by  Musculus*  it  appears  that  both  dextrin  and  glucose  are  produced  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  reaction,  and  always  in  the  proportion  of  1 
molecule  of  glucose  to  2  molecules  of  dextrin,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  molecule  of  starch  contains  C,gH3gO|g,  and  that  it  is  resolved  into 
glucose  and  dextrin  by  taking  up  a  molecule  of  water: 

CmH,.0„        +        OH,        =        C,H,.0,        +        2C,H^0, 
Suirch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

When  the  conversion  is  efi^ected  by  a  dilute  acid,  the  dextrin  is,  after  sev- 
eral hours'  boiling,  completely  converted  into  glucose,  which  is  therefore 
the  sole  ultimate  product  of  the  reaction.  But  when  diastase  is  used  as 
the  converting  agent,  the  production  of  glucose  goes  on  only  so  long  as 
there  is  any  unaltered  starch  still  present,  the  dextrin  undergoing  no  fur- 
ther alteration. 

Dextrin  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum ;  it  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  manner  above  described,  but  more  frequently  by  heating  dry  potato- 
starch  to  400°  C.  (752°  F  ),  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  be- 
comes soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  sold  in  this  state  under  the  name  of 
British  Gum. 

Starch  is  an  important  article  of  food,  especially  when  associated,  as  in 

•  Comptes  RendoB,  1.  786;  Ut.  194;  Ann.  Ch.  PhjB.  [3],  1x.  208;  [4],  vi.  177. 
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t. 

6.  Tbe  fatty  acids  are  strongly  acted  upon  by  the  ekhrideB,  broimdef^ 
oxycklorides,  and  oxybromides  of  pho»phoru9,  yielding  add  ehloridea  and  bro- 
mideSf  the  phosphorus  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  phosphorous 
or  phosphoric  acid ;  thus, 

8C,H,0(0H)        -f        PCI,        s        PO,H,        +        aCjHgOCl 
Acetic  acid.  Phosphorus         Phosphorus  Acetic 

trichloride.  acid.  chloride. 

3C,HgO(OH)        -f.        PCljO       »       PO^H,        -f        8C,H,0C1 
Acetic  acid.  Phosphorus        Phosphoric  Acetic 

ozy  bromide.  acid.  chloride. 

C,H,0(Om      +      PCI,       =       PCI3O      +      HCl    +    CfifiCi 
Acetic  acid.        Phosphorus     Phosphoric        Hydro-  Acetic 

pentachloride.  oxychloride.  chloric  acid,     chloride. 

These  acid  chloi*ides  are,  for  the  most  part,  oily  liquids,  having  a  pun- 
gent acid  odor ;  they  are  easily  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  Uie  fatty 
acid  and  hydrochloritr  acid.  This  decomposition  takes  place  also  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air :  hence  they  emit  dense  acid  fumes.  They 
react  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  with  alcohols,  as  above  mentioned, 
yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  compound  ether. 

7.  The  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals,  Cq  Hsn-iO,  act  violently  on  ammonia, 
forming  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  amide  corresponding  to  the  acid  from 
which  they  are  derived ;  e.  g,, 

CjHgOCl      +      2NH3      =      NH^Cl      +      NHj(C,H,0) 
Acetic  Ammonia.        Ammonium  Acelamide. 

chloride.  chloride. 

8.  The  acid  chlorides,  distilled  with  a  metallic  salt  of  the  corresponding 
acid,  yield  a  metallic  chloride  and  the  oxide  or  anhydride  corresponding  to 
the  acid :  thus, 

C,H,0C1      +      CaH,0(OK)      =      KCl       +       (C,H,0),0 
Acetic  Potassium  Acetic 

chloride.  acetate.  oxide. 

In  like  manner,  when  distilled  with  the  potassium  salt  of  another  mon- 
atomic  acid,  they  yield  oxides  or  anhydrides  containing  two  monatomic  aoid 

radicals ;  «.  y., 

• 

C,H,0C1      +      C,HgO(0K)      =      KCl      -f       c*h'o}^ 

Acetic  Potassium  Aoeto-ben- 

chloride.  benzoate.  zoic  oxide. 

The  oxides  of  the  fatty  acid  radicals  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  a 
dry  lead-salt  of  the  acid,  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  carbon  bisulphide  ;  e.  ^., 

^^^{ocIh'o    +    ^^«    ^    2^^^    +    ^^«    +    2(C,H,0),0 
Lead  acetate.  Acetic 

oxide. 

The  oxides  of  the  fatty  acid  radicals  are  gradually  decomposed  by  water, 
quickly  when  heated,  yielding  two  molecules  of  the  corresponding  acid : 

(C,H30),0        -f        OH,        =        2C,H30(OH) 

Those  containing  two  %oid  radicals  ^ield  one  molecule  of  eacli  of  U19 
correspoi^ding  acids. 
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In  contact  with  alcoholic  oxides  {oxygm  ethert)y  the  acid  oxides  are  con- 
verted into  ethereal  salts: 

(C,H,0),0        +        (C,H5)aO        =        2C,H,0(0C,H,) 
Acetic  oxide.  Ethyl  oxide.  Etliyi  acetate. 

With  aleokoh,  in  like  manner,  they  yield  a  mixture  of  a  compound  ether 
with  the  acid: 

(C,H,0)jO     +    CaHj(OH)     =    CjHjOCOCjH,)     +     C,H,0(OH} 
Acetic  oride.        Ethyl  alcohoL         Ethyl  acetate.  Acetic  acia. 

The  acid  oxides  are  decomposed  by  ammonia  gat,  yielding  a  mixture  of 
an  ammonium-salt  with  an  amide  : 

(C,H,0)aO    +     2UH,    =    C,H,0(ONHJ     +    NH,C,H,0 
Acetic  Ammonia.         Ammonium  Acetamide. 

oxide.  acetate. 

9.  The  fatty  acids,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine^  give  off 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromio  acid,  and  are  converted  into  substitution-com- 
pounds containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  in  place  of 
iiydrogen;  but  it  is  only  the  hydrogen  within  the  radical  that  can  be  thus 
exchanged,  the  typic  hydrogen  remaining  unaltered,  so  that  the  number 
of  chlorine  or  bromine-atoms  introduced  in  place  of  hydrogen  is  always 
leas  by  at  least  one  than  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  acid : 

C,H,0(OH)       -f-      CI,     =      HCl      +      C,H,C10(0H) 
Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  acid. 

C,H,0(OH)       -f-      8C1,    =      8HC1    +  C,C1,0(0H) 

Acetic  acid.  Triohloracetio 

acid. 

The  iodated  acidn  of  the  same  series  (or  rather  their  ethereal  salts)  are 
obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  bromine-compounds  with  potassium 
iodide : 

C,H,BrO(OC,H,)     +     KI    =s     KBr    -f-    C.H.IOCOCjHg) ; 
Ethyl  brom-  Ethyl-iodacetate. 

acetate. 

and  the  ethers  treated  with  potash  yield  potassium  salts  of  the  iodated 
acids,  from  which  the  acids  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  with  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

The  chlorinated  and  brominated  fatty  acids,  boiled  with  waUr  and  silver 
oxidf,  exchange  the  whole  of  their  chlorine  or  bromine  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydroxyl,  producing  new  acids,  which  differ  from  the  primi- 
tive acids  by  a  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  present ;  eg., 

2C,H,BrO,     +     Ag,0     +     H,0    =    2AgBr     +     2C,H,0, 

Bromaceiic  Glycollio 

acid.  aeid. 

C,H,Br,0,    +     Ag,0    +     H,0     -f    2AgBr    +     C.HgO,, 
Dibromo-  Dioxy-bu- 

butyric  acid-  tyric  acid. 

Dichloracetic  and  trichloracetic  acid  are  not  snfficienfly  stable  to  exhibit 
this  transformation,  their  molecules  splitting  up  altogether  when  boiled 
with  silver  oxide. 

The  monochlorinated  and  monobrominated  acids,  subjected  to  the  action 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  gas^  yield  ammonium  chloride  and  a  new 
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acid,  in  which  the  chlorine  or  bromine  is  replaced  by  amidogen.     Thus 
monochloracetic  acid  yields  amidacelie  add^  or  glycocine: 

CjIfjClO,    +    2NH,    =    NIip    4-    C,!{,(NH,)0, 
Cbloracelic  Amidacetic 

acid.  acid. 


There  is  nnother  way  of  yiewing  these  amidated  acids  whieh  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

f  H         H 
Pormio  Add,  CH-0,=CHO{OH)=C  J  C  =  I         .—This  acid  occurs  in 

I  OH       COOH 


the  concentrated  state  in  the  bodies  of  ants,  in  the  hairs  and  other  parts 
of  certain  caterpillars,  and  in  stinging  nettles.  It  may  be  produced  by  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the  above-mentioned  general  methods  of  form- 
ing the  fatty  acids — viz.,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  or  of 
formic  aldehyde,  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  and  as  a  potassium  salt 
by  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  (hydrogen  cyanide)  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash : 

HCN    -f    KOH    +    OH,    =s    NH,    +    CHO(OK) 
Hydrogen  Potassium 

cyanide.  formate. 

It  is  abo  produced  by  certain  special  reactions — viz :  «.  By  passing  car- 
bon monoxide  over  moist  potassium  hydrate,  the  gas  being  thereby  ab- 
sorbed, and  producing  potassium  formate : 

CO        4-        HOK        =        COH(OK) 

The  absorption  of  the  gas  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  still  more  by  alcohol  or  ether. 

0.  By  distilling  dry  oxalic  acid  mixed  with  sand  or  pumice-stone,  or 
better  with  glycerin: 

CjH.O^        =        CO,       -f        CH,0, 

Oxalic  Carbon  Formic 

acid.  dioxide.  acid. 

The  distillation  of  oxalic  acid  with  glycerine  is  a  very  advantageous 
mode  of  preparing  formic  acid.  The  glycerine  takes  no  part  in  the  decom- 
position, but  appears  to  act  by  preventing  the  temperature  from  rising  too 
high  :  when  oxalic  acid  is  distilled  alone  or  with  sand,  the  greater  part  of 
the  formic  acid  produced  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbon  monoxide. 

y.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  and  water-vapor  over  pota!:<siiim  at  a  mod- 
erate heat,  acid  potassium  carbonate  being  formed  at  the  same  time: 

K,    -f    2C0,    +     OH,    =:    CO.KH     -f     CHO,K 

Acia  car-        Formate, 
bonate. 

i.  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  organic  substances  in 
general.  A  convenient  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following:  1  part  of 
sugar,  3  parts  of  manganese  dioxide,  and  2  parts  of  water,  are  mixed  in  a 
very  capacious  retort,  or  large  metal  still;  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  are  then  added,  and  whon  the  tirst  violent 
effervescence  from  the  disengagement  of  csrbon  dioxide  has  subsided,  heat 
5s  cautiously  npplied.  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  distilled  over. 
This  is  very  impure:  it  contains  a  volatile  oily  matter,  and  some  substance 
which  communicates  a  pungency  not  proper  to  formic  acid  in  that  dilute 
state.     The  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  ro' 
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euUiiig  formate  purified  by  cryBtalliiaiion,  and,  if  needful,  by  animal  char- 
coal. From  this,  or  any  other  of  its  salts,  solution  of  I'ormic  acid  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  dislillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

To  obtain  the  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  the  dilute  acid  is  satu- 
rated with  lead  oxide,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and 
the  dried  lead  formate,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  very  gently  heated  in  a 
glass  tube  connected  with  a  condensing  apparatus,  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted.  It  forms  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  has  an  exceedingly  pene- 
trating odor,  boils  at  98*3°  C.  (210°  F.),  and  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant 
plates  when  cooled  below  0°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  1  235;  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions:  the  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  Concentrated  formic  acid  is  extremely  corrosive,  at- 
tacking the  skin,  and  forming  a  blister  or  an  ulcer,  painful  and  difficult  to 
heal. 

Formic  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  The  aqueous  acid  has 
an  odor  and  taste  much  resembling  those  of  acetic  acid :  it  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  eflfervescence.  Formic 
acid  likewise  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  being  partly  converted  into  ethyl 
formate. 

Formic  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  It  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  the 
metal  is  thus  reduced,  sometimes  in  the  pulverulent  state,  sometimes  as  a 
specular  coating  on  the  glass  tube,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  Mer- 
curic chloride  is  reduced  by  formic  acid  to  calomel.  Formic  acid  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon  monoxide,  CH,0,=:OH, 
-fCO. 

Chlorine  converts  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide: 

CHjOa        +        CI,        =        2HCI        +        CO, 

Formic  acid  heated  with  strong  bases  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen: 

2CH,0,    -f     BaO    =    CjBaO^    +     H,    +     OH^. 
Formic  Baryta.         Barium 

acid.  oxalate. 

Formates. — The  composition  of  these  salts  is  expressed  by  the  formulsB, 
CHO,M,  (CHO,)aM^^  (CHO,),M''^^  &c..  according  to  the  equivalent  value 
of  the  metal  or  other  positive  radical  contained  in  them.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  water :  their  solutions  form  dark-red  mixtures  with  ferric  salts. 
When  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  they  give  off  acid  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  The  formates  of  the  alkali-metals 
heated  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  other  fatty  acids,  yield  a  carbonate 
and  an  aldehyde  (p.  600). 

Sodium  formate  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  containing  CHO,Na.  Aq.  It 
reduces  many  metallic  oxides  when  fused  with  them.  Fotatsium  forfnale, 
CHO,K,  is  difficult  to  crystallize,  on  account  of  its  great  solubility.  Ammo- 
nium formate  crystallizes  in  square  prisms:  it  is  very  soluble,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  high  temperatures  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  the  elements 
of  which  it  contains:  CHO,NH4=iOH,-l-CNH.  The  formates  of  bartum, 
s'rontium^  calcium,  and  magnenium  form  small  prismatic,  easily  soluble 
crystals.  Lead  formate  crystallizes  in  small,  diverging,  colorless  needles, 
which  require  for  solution  40  parts  of  cold  water.  The  manganove,  ferrous, 
tine,  nickel,  and  cobalt  formates  are  also  crystallizable.  Cuprie  formate  is  very 
beautiful,  constituting  bright-blue  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Silver  formate  is  white,  but  slightly  soluble,  and  decomposed  by  the 
least  elevation  of  temperature. 
61* 
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Methyl  formate^  CHO^CH,,  isomeric  with  acetio  acid,  is  prepared  bj  beaU 
ing  in  a  retort  equal  weights  of  neutral  methyl  sulphate  and  sodium  for- 
mate. It  is  a  Tery  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  between 
86°  and  88°. 

Ethyl  formaUi  CHO^CgHj,  isomeric  with  methyl  acetate  and  propionic  acid 
(p.  475),  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  dry  sodium  for- 
mate, 10  of  oil  of  Yitriol,  and  6  of  strong  alcohol.  The  formic  ether, 
separated  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  distilled  product,  is  agitated  with 
a  little  magnesia,  and  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride. 
Ethyl  formate  is  colorless,  has  an  aromatic  odor,  a  density  of  0-915,  and 
boils  at  56°  G.  (188°  F.).     Water  dissolves  it  to  a  small  extenL 

rCFI,       CH, 

Acetio  Acid,  CJT^Oj  =  C,II,0;OH),  or  COCII,(OH)  =  C  ^  O^^  =r  |  .— 

lOH  COOH 
This  acid  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  juices  of  plants  and  in  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  produced  by  either  of  the  fir?'t  five  general  methods  of 
formation  given  on  pages  598,  509.  and  in  particular  by  the  slow  oxidation 
of  alcohol.  When  spirit  of  wine  is  dropped  upon  platinum  black,  the 
oxygen  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  latter  reacts  so  powerCuIly  upon  the 
alcohol  as  to  cause  its  instant  inflammation.  When  the  spirit  is  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  and  slowly  dropped  upon  the  finely  divided  metal,  oxidation 
still  takes  place,  but  with  less  energy,  and  vapor  of  ncetic  ncid  is  abun- 
dantly evolved.  In  all  these  modes  of  formation,  the  acetic  acid  ig  ultimately 
producible  from  inorganic  materials.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  trichloracetic  acid,  which  may  itself  be  produced  from 
inorganic  materials.  Lastly,  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  many- 
other  products,  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 

Preparation. — 1.  Dilute  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  or  almost  any 
azotized  organic  matter  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
speedily  becomes  oxidized  to  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  is  thus  manufactured 
in  Germany,  by  suffering  such  a  mixture  to  flow  over  wood-shavings  steeped 
in  a  little  vinegar,  contained  in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  through  which  a 
current  of  air  is  made  to  pass.  The  greatly  extended  surface  of  the  liquid 
expedites  the  change,  which  is  completed  in  a  few  hours.  No  carbonic  acid 
is  produced  in  this  reaction. 

The  best  vinegar  is  made  from  wine  by  spontaneous  acidification  in  a 
partially  filled  cask  to  which  the  air  has  access.  Vinegar  is  first  introduced 
Into  the  empty  vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  wine  added ;  after  some  days,  a 
second  portion  of  wine  is  poured  in,  and  after  similar  intervals,  a  third  and 
a  fourth.  When  the  whole  has  become  vinegar,  a  quantity  is  drawn  oflf 
equal  to  that  of  the  wine  employed,  and  the  process  is  recommenced.  The 
temperature  of  the  building  is  kept  up  to  80°  C.  (86°  F.).  Such  is  the  plan 
adopted  at  Orleans.*  In  England,  vinegar  is  prepared  from  a  kind  of  beer 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  half  empty 
casks,  loosely  stooped,  until  acidification  is  complete.  Frequently  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  is  afterwards  added,  with  the  view  of  checking  further 
decomposition,  or  mothering,  by  which  the  product  would  be  spoiled. 

When  dry,  hard  wood,  as  oak  and  beech,  is  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation at  a  red  heat,  acetic  acid  is  found  among  the  liquid  condensable 
products  of  the  operation.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  an  iron  cylinder 
of  large  dimensions,  to  which  a  worm  or  condenser  is  attached;  a  sour 
watery  liquid,  a  quantity  of  tar,  and  much  inflammable  gas  pass  over, 
while  charcoal  of  excellent  quality  remains  in  the  retort.  The  acid  liquid 
is  subjected  to  distillation,  the  first  portion  being  collected  apart  for  the 

^  Dumtu,  Chimia  ftppliqu6  auz  Art«,  vl.  537. 
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preparation  of  wood-spirit.  The  remainder  is  saturated  with  lime,  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  the  eolation  of  sodium  sulphate; 
calcium  sulphate  is  thereby  precipitated,  while  the  acetic  noid  is  transferred 
to  the  soda.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  its  crystallizing  point; 
and  the  crystals  are  drained  as  much  as  possible  from  the  dark,  tarry 
mother-liquor,. and  deprived  by  heat  of  their  combined  water.  The  dry  salt 
is  then  cautiously  fused,  by  which  the  last  portions  of  tar  are  decomposed 
or  expelled:  it  is  then  re^dissolved  in  water,  and  re-crystallized.  Pure 
sodium  acetate,  thus  obtained,  readily  yields  acetic  acid  by  distillation  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  strongest  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  finely  powdered  anhy- 
drous sodium  acetate  with  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  liquid  is  purified  by  rectification  from  sodium  sulphate  acci- 
dentally thrown  up,  and  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.  Crystals  of  pure 
acetic  acid,  C^H^O,,  then  form  in  large  quantity :  they  may  be  drained  from 
the  weaker  fluid  portion,  and  suffered  to  melt.  Below  15*5°  C.  (60°  F.) 
this  substance,  often  called  glacial  acetic  acid,  forms  large,  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  above  that  temperature  fuse  to  a  thin,  colorless 
liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  well-known  odor:  it  raises  blisters  on 
the  skin.  Ii  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  camphor  and  several  resins.  When  diluted  it  has  a  pleasant 
acid  taste.  Glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  density  of  1068, 
and  boils  at  l'20°  C.  (248°. F.).  Its  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  exhibits  the 
variations  of  density  noticed  at  page  401.  At  300°  C.  (672°  F.),  or  above, 
it  is  2-08  compared  with  air,  ox  30°  compared  with  hydrogen,  agreeing  ex- 
actly with  the  theoretical  density,  which  is  half  the  molecular  weight ;  but 
at  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point  it  is  considerably  greater,  being  2-90 
at  140°  C.  (284°  F),  and  8-20  at  125°  C.  (257°  F.)  Preferred  to  air). 

Dilute  acetic  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar,  used  in  ptiarmacy,  should  always 
be  carefully  examined  for  copper  and  lead;  these  impurities  are  contracted 
from  the  metallic  vessel  or  condenser  sometimes  employed  in  the  process. 
The  strength  of  any  sample  of  acetic  acid  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from 
its  density,  but  it  is  easily  determined  by  observing  the  quantity  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate  necessary  to  saturate  a  known  weight  of  the  liquid. 

Acetic  acid  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  the  fatty  acids  in  general  (pp. 
601-604).  The  acid  itself  does  not  readily  conduct  the  electric  current, 
but  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate  is  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  with  for- 
mation of  dimethyl  or  ethane: 

CH 
2  I     *         +    on,    =     C,H,    +     H,    +    CO,    -f-    CO(OK), 

COOK 
Potassium  Ethane.  Potassium 

acetate.  carbonate. 

Acetic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  periodic  acid  converts  it  by 
oxidation  into  formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  being  itself  reduced  to 
iodic  acid  or  even  to  free  iodine: 


C^n^Oa     -f     Os    ==    CH,0,    +     CO,     -f     OH 


r 


Potassium  acetate  distilled  with  araenious  oxide  gives  off  a  highly  inflam- 
mable and  characteristically  fetid  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsendimethyl 
or  cacodyl,  As,(CH3)4. 

Acetates. — Acetic  acid  forms  a  large  number  of  highly  important  salts, 
represented  by  the  formulae,  C,lI,0,M,  (C,H50j),M^^,  or  (C,H,0,)3M'''^  ac- 
cording to  the  equivalent  value  of  the  metals  contained  in  ihcm.  Being  a 
monobasic  acid,  it  cannot  form  any  acid  salts  properly  so  called,  that  is  by 
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replacement  of  a  pari  of  its  typic  hydrogen  (p.  282) ;  but  the  normal 
acetates  of  the  alkali-uietjils  can  take  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  just  as 
they  take  up  water  of  crystallization,  forming  salts  called  acid  acetates  or 
diaeetates^  C^H-O^M  .  C^H^O,.  There  are  also  basic  acetates  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  molecule  of  a  normal  acetate  with  a  molecule  of  metallic  oxide 
or  hydrate. 

Potassium  Acetates. — The  normal  tali,  C-HjO«K,  crystallize}?  with  great 
difficulty :  it  is  generally  met  with  as  a  foliutca,  white,  crystalline  mass, 
obtained  by  neutraliziug  potassium  carbonate  with  acetic  acid,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  heating  the  salt  to  fusion.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol:  the  solution  is  usually  alkaline  from  a 
little  loss  of  acid  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  From  the 
alcoholic  solution,  potassium  carbonate  is  thrown  down  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bon dioxide. 

The  acid  salt,  C^HgOjK .  CjH^O,.  is  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  in  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  crystallizes  by  slow  evapora- 
tion in  long  flattened  prisms.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  decomposes  at 
200°,  giving  off  crystallizable  acetic  acid. 

Sodium  Acetate,  CjHjOjNa  .  8  Aq  — The  mode  of  preparation  of  this  salt 
on  the  large  scale  has  been  already  described  :  it  forms  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism,  which  are  easily  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  heat,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  dissolve  in  8  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water:  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  ) 

The  taste  of  this  salt  is  cooling  and  saline. .  The  dry  salt  melts  at  288°  C. 
(660°  F.),  and  begins  to  decompose  at  315°  C.  (600°  F.). 

Ammonium  Acetates. — The  neutral  acetate,  CgH-O^NH^,  is  a  white  odor- 
less salt  obtained  by  saturating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  dry  ammonia  gas. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  form,  for  its  aqueous  solution, 
when  evaporated,  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  the  acid  salt.  When  dis- 
tilled with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  loses  2  molecules  of  water,  and  gives  off 
ethenyl  nitrile  or  acetonitrile,  (C2H,)^''N  =  CaHjO^NH.  — 20H,  The 
aqueous  solution,  known  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  Spiritus  ifindereri,  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate. 

The  acid  salt,  CjHgOjNH^.  C^H^O,,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  sublimate 
by  heating  powdered  sal-ammoniac  with  potassium  or  calcium  acetate, 
ammonia  being  given  off  at  the  same  time;  also  as  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. 

The  acetates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  very  soluble,  and  can 
be  procured  in  crystals ;  magnesium  acetate  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 

Aluminium  Acetates. — This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dries  up 
in  the  vacuum  of  the  air>pump  to  a  gummy  mass  without  trace  of  crystal- 
lization. If  foreign  salts  are  present,  the  solution  of  the  acetate  becomes 
turbid  on  heating,  from  the  separation  of  a  basic  compound,  which  redis- 
solves  as  the  liquid  cools.  Aluminum  acetate  is  much  employed  in  calico 
printing:  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  lead  acetate  and  alum,  and 
filtering  from  the  insoluble  lead  sulphate.  The  liquid  is  thickened  with 
gum  or  other  suitable  material,  and  with  it  the  design  is  impressed  upon 
the  cloth  by  a  wood-block,  or  by  other  means.  Exposure  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  drives  off  the  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the  dye-stuff. 

Some  very  interesting  researches  on  aluminum  acetate  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Crum.*    The  solution  obtained  by  decompos- 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Quar.  Jour.  vi.  216. 
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ing  aluminum  eulphate,  (SO^)^ Al^,  with  lend  acetate,  may  be  supposed  to 
oonlain  neutral  aluminium  acetate,  (C^yisO^)^^^^,  This  salt  cannot,  how> 
erer,  be  obtained  in  the  dry  state.  It  the  solution  be  rapidly  eynporated 
at  low  temperatures,  by  being  spread  in  thin  layers  on  glass  or  porcelain, 
a  basic  soluble  acetate  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  4(C|HgO,)3AP^''. 
Al^O, .  6  aq. ;  but  if  the  solution  be  left  to  stand,  or  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  msolubU  basic  salts  are  precipitated,  differing  in  composition  from 
the  former  only  by  containing  3  or  8  J  molecules  of  water  instead  of  four. 

The  soluble  aluminum  acetate,  when  exposed  in  a  dilute  solution  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  for  scTeral  days,  undergoes  a  very  remarkable 
change,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  acetic  acid  being  expelled 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  a  peculiar  soluble  modification  of  alumina  (al- 
ready described  under  Aluminium,  p.  335),  remaining  in  solution. 

Manganese  acetate  forms  colorless,  rhombic,  prismatic  crystals,  permanent 
in  the  air.  Ferrous  acetate  crystallizes  in  smnU,  greenish-white  needles, 
Ycry  prone  to  oxidation;  both  salts  dissolve  freely  in  water.  Ferric  acetate 
is  a  dark  brownish-red,  uncrystallizable  liquid,  of  powerful  astringent 
taste.  Cobalt  acetate  forms  a  violet-colored,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass. 
The  nickel  salt  separates  in  green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  6  parts  of 
water. 

Lbad  Acetates. — The  normal  salt,  (CjHjOjLPb^'.S  aq.,  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid:  it  may  be  obtained  in  col- 
orless, transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  but  is  generally  met  with  in  com- 
merce as  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  somewhat  resembling  loaf-sugar. 
From  this  circumstance  and  from  its  sweet  taste,  it  is  often  called  sugar  of 
lead.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  about  11  parts  of  cold  water,  effloresce  in 
dry  air,  and  melt  when  gently  heated  in  their  water  of  crystallization;  the 
latter  is  easily  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  obtained,  which  melts, 
and  afterward  decomposes,  at  a  high  temperature.  Acetate  of  lead  is  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet,  and  at  the 
same  time  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  an 
article  of  great  value  to  the  chemist. 

Basic  Acetates  (Subacetates)  of  Lead. — A  sesquibasic  acetate^  2(C,HjO,),Pb''^ 
Pb^^O,  is  produced  when  the  neutral  anhydrous  salt  is  so  far  decomposed 
by  heat  as  to  become  converted  into  a  porous  white  mass,  decomposable 
only  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  separates 
from  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  in  the  form  of  crys- 
t.illine  scales.  A  triplunibic  acetate,  (CjH,0^)jPb'' .  2Pb''^0,  is  obtained  by 
digesting  at  a  moderate  heat,  7  parts  of  finely  powdered  litharge,  6  parts 
of  lead  acetate,  and  30  parts  of  water;  or,  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  neutral  lead  acetate  with  a  fifth  of  its  volume  of  caustic  ammonia, 
and  leaving  the  whole  some  time  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  salt  separates 
in  minute  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  The  solution  of  basic 
acetate  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  known  in  pharmacy  under  the 
name  of  Goulard  water.  There  is  also  a  sexplumbic  acetate,  (CyHfi^)^Vh^^ . 
ftPb'-'O,  formed  by  adding;  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nor- 
mal lead  acetate,  or  by  digesting  the  normal  salt  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide.  It  is  a  white,  slightly  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  cold,  and 
but  little  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solutions  of  the  basic  lead  acetates 
have  a  strong  alkaline  renction.  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  becoming  turbid  from  precipitation  of  basic  carbonate. 

CuPRic  Acetates. — The  normnl  acetate.  rC,Hj,0,'jjru.  aq.,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acptic  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to 
cool.  It  forms  beautiful  dark-green  crystals,  which  rlisflolve  in  14  parts  of 
cold  and  5. parts  of  boiling  water,  and  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.     A  sola- 
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repUcement  of  a  part  of  its  tvpic  hydrogen  (p.  282) ;  but  the  normil 
acetates  of  the  alkali^uietals  can  t^e  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  just  as 
they  take  up  water  of  crystallization,  forming  salts  called  acid  aeetatti  or 
diaeetatfs,  C^H.O^M  .  0,H^O,.  There  are  also  basic  acetates  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  molecule  of  a  normal  acetate  with  a  molecule  of  metallic  oxide 
or  hydrate. 

Potassium  Acetates. — The  normal  talU  C^HjO^K,  crystallize?  with  great 
difficulty :  it  is  generally  met  with  as  a  foliatea,  white,  crystalline  mass, 
obtained  by  neutralizing  potassium  carbonate  with  acetic  acid,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  heating  the  salt  to  fusion.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol:  the  solution  is  usually  alkaline  from  a 
little  loss  of  acid  by  the  heat  to  w^liich  it  has  been  subjected.  From  the 
alcoholic  solution,  potassium  carbonate  is  thrown  down  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bon dioxide. 

The  acid  salt,  CjHgOjjK .  C,H^O,.  is  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  in  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  crystallizes  by  slow  evapora- 
tion in  long  flattened  prisms.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  decomposes  at 
200°,  giving  off  crystallizable  acetic  acid. 

Sodium  Acetate,  CjHjOjNa  .  8  Aq  — The  mode  of  preparation  of  this  salt 
on  the  large  scale  has  been  already  described  :  it  forms  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism,  which  are  easily  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  heat,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  dissolve  in  8  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water:  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  taste  of  this  salt  is  cooling  and  saline. .  The  dry  salt  melts  at  288®  C. 
(dSO""  F.),  and  begins  to  decompose  at  Sld^'C.  (600<>  F.). 

Ammonium  Acetates. — The  neutral  acetate^  CjH.OjNH^,  is  a  white  odor- 
less salt  obtained  by  saturating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  dry  ammonia  gas. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  form,  for  its  aqueous  solution, 
when  evaporated,  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  the  acid  salt.  When  dis- 
tilled with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  loses  2  molecules  of  water,  and  gives  off 
ethenyl  nitrile  or  acetonitrile,  (C,fr,)'''N  =  CjHjOjNH  —  20H,  The 
aqueous  solution,  known  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ns  Spiritus  jfindereriy  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate. 

The  aa'd  tally  CjHjOgNH^.  C,H^Oa,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  sublimate 
by  heating  powdered  sal-ammoniac  with  potassium  or  calcium  acetate, 
ammonia  being  given  off  at  the  same  time;  also  as  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. 

The  acetates  of  barium^  ttrontium,  and  calcium  are  very  soluble,  and  can 
be  procured  in  crystals;  magnesium  acetate  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 

Alumtntttm  Acetates. — This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dries  up 
in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  to  a  gummy  mass  without  trace  of  crystal- 
lization. If  foreign  salts  are  present,  the  solution  of  the  acetate  becomes 
turbid  on  heating,  from  the  separation  of  a  basic  compound,  which  redis- 
solves  as  the  liquid  cools.  Aluminum  acetate  is  much  employed  in  calico 
printing:  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  lead  acetate  and  alum,  and 
filtering  from  the  insoluble  lead  sulphate.  The  liquid  is  thickened  with 
gum  or  other  suitable  material,  and  with  it  the  design  is  impressed  upon 
the  cloth  by  a  wood-block,  or  by  other  means.  Exposure  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  drives  off  the  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the  dye-stuff. 

Some  very  interesting  researches  on  aluminum  acetate  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Crum.*    The  solution  obtained  by  decompos- 

^  Chem.  Soc  Quar.  Jonr.  vi.  216. 
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ing  aluminum  sulphate,  (S04)sAl^  with  lead  acetate,  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  neutral  aluminium  acetnte,  (^2^8^3)s^^^^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  cannot,  liow- 
erer,  be  obtained  in  the  dry  state.  It  tlie  uolution  be  rapidly  evaporated 
at  low  temperatures,  by  being  spread  in  thin  layers  on  glass  or  porcelain, 
a  basic  MolubU  acetate  is  obtained,  haying  the  composition  4(CfU^0j)^AV^^. 
AI3O, .  0  aq. ;  but  if  the  solution  be  left  to  stand,  or  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  inaolubU  basic  salts  are  precipitated,  differing  in  composition  from 
the  former  only  by  containing  3  or  '-{J  molecules  of  water  instead  of  four. 

The  soluble  aluminum  acetate,  when  exposed  in  a  dilute  solution  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  for  several  days,  undergoes  a  very  remarkable 
change,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  acetic  acid  being  expelled 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  a  peculiar  soluble  modification  of  alumina  (al- 
ready described  under  Aluminium,  p.  83/)),  remaining  in  solution. 

Manganese  acetate  forms  colorless,  rhombic,  prismatic  crystals,  permanent 
in  the  air.  Ferrous  acetate  crystallizes  in  smnll,  greenish-white  needles, 
very  prone  to  oxidation;  both  salts  dissolve  freely  in  water.  Ferric  acetate 
18  a  dark  brownish-red,  uncrystallizable  liquid,  of  powerful  astringent 
taste.  Cobalt  acetate  forms  a  violet-colored,  crystaltine,  deliquescent  mass. 
The  nickel  salt  separates  in  green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  6  parts  of 
water. 

Lead  Acktatbs. — The  normal  salt,  (C,HjOj)jPb''.3  aq.,  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  dissolving  litharge  in  aci'tic  acid:  it  may  be  obtained  in  col- 
orless, transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  but  is  generally  met  with  in  com- 
merce as  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  somewhat  resembling  loaf-sugar. 
From  this  circumstance  and  from  its  sweet  taste,  it  is  often  called  sugar  of 
had.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  about  1^  parts  of  cold  water,  effloresce  in 
dry  air,  and  melt  when  gently  heated  in  their  water  of  crystallization ;  the 
latter  is  easily  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  obtained,  which  melts, 
and  afterward  decomposes,  at  a  high  temperature.  Acetate  of  lead  is  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet,  and  at  the 
same  time  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  an 
article  of  great  value  to  the  chemist. 

Basic  Acetates  (Suhacetates)  of  Lead. — A  sesquihasie  acetate,  2(C2HjOj),rb^^ 
PV^O,  is  produced  when  the  neutral  anhydrous  salt  is  so  far  decomposed 
by  heat  as  to  become  converted  into  a  porous  white  mass,  decomposable 
only  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  separates 
from  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  in  the  form  of  crys- 
talline scales.  A  triplumbic  acetate,  (C^HjO^j^Pb^^ .  2Pb'''0,  is  obtained  by 
digesting  at  a  moderate  heat,  7  parts  of  finely  powdered  litharge,  6  parts 
of  lead  acetate,  and  30  parts  of  water;  or,  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  neutral  lead  acetate  with  a  fifth  of  its  volume  of  caustic  ammonia, 
and  leaving  the  whole  some  time  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  salt  separates 
in  minute  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  The  solution  of  basic 
acetate  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  known  in  pharmacy  under  the 
name  of  Goulard  water.  There  is  also  a  sexplumbic  acetate,  (CjHj,0,),Pb'^ . 
SPb^-'O,  formed  by  addint;^  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nor- 
mal lead  acetate,  or  by  digesting  the  normal  salt  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide.  It  is  a  white,  slightly  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  cold,  and 
but  little  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solutions  of  the  basic  lead  acetates 
have  a  strong  alkaline  renction,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  becoming  turbid  from  precipitation  of  basic  carbonate. 

CupRic  Acetates. — The  normal  acetate.  fC,H,0,'j,ru.  aq.,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acptic  anid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to 
cool.  It  forms  beautiful  dark-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  14  parts  of 
cold  and  5.parts  of  boiling  water,  and  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.     A  solu- 
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lion  of  this  salt,  mixed  with  Bugar  and  heated,  yields  cupric  oxide  in  the 
form  of  minute  red  octohedral  crystals:  the  residual  copper  solution  isnofc 
precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Cupric  acetate  yields,  by  destructive  distiUa- 
tion,  strong  acetic  acid  containing  acetone  and  contaminated  with  copper. 
The  salt  is  sometimes  called  disHUtd  verdigrUf  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Biuie  Cupric  Acetate*. — Common  verdigris,  made  by  spreading  the  marc 
of  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  weeks,  or  by 
substituting,  with  the  same  view,  pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in  crude  acetic  acid, 
is  a  mixture  of  several  basic  cupric  acetates  which  have  a  green  or  blue 
color.  One  of  these,  2(C,Hj02)jCu'' .  CuO .  6  aq.,  is  obtained  by  digesting 
the  powdered  verdigris  in  warm  water,  and  leaving  the  soluble  part  to 
spontaneous. evaporation.  It  forms  a  blue,  crystalline  mass,  but  little  sol- 
uble in  cold  water.  When  boiled,  it  deposits  a  brown  powder,  which  is  a 
subsalt  with  large  excess  of  base.  The  green  insoluble  residue  of  the  ver- 
digris contains  (C,H,02)^Cu  .  2CuO  .  8  aq. ;  it  may  be  formed  by  digesting 
normal  cupric  acetate  with  the  hydrated  oxide.  By  ebullition  with  water 
it  is  resolved  into  normal  acetate  and  the  brown  basic  salt. 

Silver  Acetate,  CJUfi^Ag,  is  obtained  by  mixing  potassium  aeetate 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  to  remove 
the  potassium  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  from  a  warm  solution  in  small  color- 
less needles,  which  have  but  little  solubility  in  the  cold. 

Mereurous  acetate  forms  small  scaly  crystals,  which  are  as  feebly  soluble 
as  those  of  acetate  of  silver.     Mercuric  acetate  dissolves  with  facility. 

Methyl  Acetate,  C^,0.CH,«  occurs  in  crude  woocl-spirit.  It  is  prepared 
by  distilling  2  parts  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  potas- 
sium acetate  and  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  purified  by  rectification 
over  calcium  chloride  and  quick-lime,  it  forms  a  colorless  fragrant  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  0-9562  at  (P,  boiling  at  65°  or  56°  C.  (18l°-183°  F.).  It  dissolvee 
in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethtl  Acetate,  Cfifififl^,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together  in  a 
retort  8  parts  of  potassium  acetate,  8  parts  of  strong  alcohol,  and  2  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  distilled  product  is  mixed  witK  water,  to  separate  the 
alcohol,  digested  first  with  a  little  chalk,  and  afterwards  with  fused  calcium 
chloride,  and,  lastly,  rectified.  The  pure  ether  is  an  exceedingly  frsgrant 
limpid  liquid:  it  has  a  density  of  0-890,  and  boils  at  73  8®  C.  (165°  F.). 
Alkalies  decompose  it  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  601).  When 
treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  acetamide,  NHjC^HgO. 

Amtl  Acetate,  C^HgOjCgHj,,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  boils  at  W3® 
C.  (272°  F  ).  It  possesses  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  odor  of  the  Jar- 
gonelle pear,  and  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  flavoring  liquors 
and  confectionery. 

Ethens  Acetates.  —  These  compounds  may  be  derived  from  ethene  al- 
cohol (glycol)  by  substitution  of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  acetyl  for  hydro- 
gen.   The  monacetaie,  {^fliV^i^tr  q*  "  produced  by  heating  ethene  di- 

bromide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate.  The  product  is  dis- 
tilled, the  portion  coming  over  at  1 82°  C.  (360°  F. )  being  kept  separate.  It  is 
a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water  or  alcohol. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  ethene  monacetate  converts  it  into  ethene 

f  (^1 
acetochloride,  or  glycolic  chloracetin,  CjH4<  /p  „  q,  which  is  precipitated, 

on  addition  of  water,  as  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at'll5°  C.  (293°  F.).     Treat- 
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men!  with  potasb  decomposes  it  into  ethene  oxide,  potassium  acetate,  and 
potar»sium  chloride. 

f  OC  H  O 
Ethene  diacetateyCfH^i  OC^h'o'  "  prepared  by  digesting  a  mixture  of 

ethene  dibromide,  siWer  acetate,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  water-bath, 
and  exhausting  the  digested  mass  with  ether.  On  distilling  the  ethereal 
solution,  the  ether  first  passes  over,  then  the  acetic  acid,  and  lastly,  when 
the  temperature  has  reached  187°  C.  (368®  F.),  ethene  diacetate.  It  is  a 
colorless,  neutral  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*128,  at  0^;  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water 
and  in  every  proportion  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

PROPIKNTL  OB  Gltckbtl  Acbtatbs  ;  OB  AcETiNs.  —  Thcso  ethers  are  de- 
rived from  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin)  by  substitution  of  1,  2,  or  3  equiva- 
lents of  acetyl  for  hydrogen.  The  formula  of  glycerin  being  {C^^^y^^  OH,, 
those  of  the  three  acetlns  are : 


Monoacetin 
Diacetin 
Triaoetin  . 


C,H,)/"  OH  ,  OC,H,0 
(C,H,)'"(OH)(OC,H,0), 
(C,H,)//'(OC,ll,0), 


They  are  oily  liquids,  produced  by  heating  glycerin  and  acetic  acid  to- 
gether, in  various  proportions,  in  sealed  tubes. 

Acetic  Chlobidb  ob  Acbttl  Chlobidb,  C,H,0C1. — This  compound,  which 
has  the  constitution  of  acetic  acid  with  chlorine  substituted  for  hydroxyl, 
is  produced,  as  already  observed  (p.  602),  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride, pentachloride,  or  oxychloride  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  pro- 
duct heated  with  water  and  dilute  soda-solution,  to  remove  phosphorus 
oxychloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  rectified,  yields  acetic  chlo- 
ride as  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  suffocating  odor  and  emitting  dense  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  boils 
at  55®  G.  (131°  F),  and  is  decomposed  by  water  and  alkaline  solutions, 
yielding  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 

Acetic  Oxide  ob  Anhtdbidb,  C^HjO,  =  (C,H,0),0,  sometimes  called 
Ankydrout  acetic  acid,  —  This  compound  is  obtained: 

1.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  potassium  or  sodium  acetate : 

C,H,0(0Na)     +    C,H,0C1    =r    NaCl     -f     (C,H,0),0. 

2.  By  heating  sodium  acetate  with  benzoyl  chloride,  C^HgOCl,  whereby 
benzo-acetic  oxide  is  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  resolved 
into  acetic  and  benzoic  oxides,  the  former  distilling  over,  while  the  latter 
remains : 


C,H,0(0Na) 
Sodium  acetate. 


+      C^HjOCl     =     NaCl      + 


and: 


Benzoyl 
chloride. 


'{^mo  - 


Benzo-acetio 
oxide. 


(C,H,0),0 

Acetic 
oxide. 


+ 


c;h:o}o 

Benzo-acetio 
oxide. 

(C,H/)),0 

Benzoic 
•oxide. 


Acetic  oxide  is  a  heavy  oil  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  being  gradu- 
Blly  converted  into  acetic  acid : 


(C,H,0),0 


-f 


OH,  = 


2C,H,0(0H). 
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Acida  derived  from  Acetic  Acid  by  Subntitution. 

Chloracetic  Acids.—  The  three  acids,  C,H,C10,.  C,H,C1,0,,  and  C,HC1,0« 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  sunshine;  the 
second,  however,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  only,  the  first  or  the  third  be- 
ing produced  in  greatest  abundance  according  as  the  acetic  acid  or  the 
chlorine  is  in  excess. 

Monochloraeetic  acid,  C2H,C10(0H),  is  produced,  according  to  R.  Hoff- 
mann, by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sunlight. 
Dr.  H.  Miiller  finds  that  the  formation  of  monochloraeetic  acid  is  facilitated 
by  dissolving  a  little  iodine  in  the  hydrated  acetic  acid,  and  passing  a  stream 
of  chlorine  through  the  boiling  solution.  On  submitting  the  products  of 
this  reaction  to  repeated  distillation,  a  substauce  is  obtained  boiling  at 
186®  C.  (367®  F.),  and  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  64® 
C.  (147®  F.J  and  dissolves  with  facility  in  water.  This  acid,  when  heated 
with  potash,  is  converted  into  potassium  glycoUate  (p.  604): 

C.HjClO,     +     2KH0     --=     KCl     -f     C,H,0,K     +      OH, 
Chloracetic  Potassium 

acid.  glycoUate. 

Diekloracetic  acid,  C,HC1,0(0H),  is  produced,  together  with  the  preceding 
compound,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  iodine  on  boiling  acetic  acid,  and 
is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  product  which  boils  above  188®  C.  (870®  F.). 

According  to  Maumen^,*  it  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  monochlor- 
aeetic acid  in  large  flasks  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  (5  atoms  of  chlorine  to 
8  molecules  of  chloracetic  acid)  for  twenty-four  hours,  warming  the  product  to 
expel  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  distilling.  At  ordinary  temperatures  It 
is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-6216  at  15®  C.  (69®  F.),  and  boiling 
at  105®  C.  (221®  F.^.  According  to  MuUer,  it  remains  liquid  when  cooled  ; 
but  according  to  JVlaumene,  it  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  plates.  It  forms 
a  soluble  silver  salt,  C-HCljOjAg,  which  is  decomposed  when  its  solution  is 
heated  with  silver  oxide  to  76®  or  80®,  giving  off  a  mixture  of  carbon  mon- 
oiide  and  dioxide : 

2C2HCl,03Ag  +  3Ag,0  =  2C0  +  2C0,  +  4AgCl  +  2Ag,  +  OH,. 

Trichloracetic  acid,  CjCl,0(0H). —  Discovered  by  Dumas.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  crystallizable  acetic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  of  dry 
chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays  for  several 
hours,  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  found  coated  with  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  which  is  a  mixture  of  trichloracetic  acid  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  at  the  bottom  contains  the  same  substances,  to- 
gether with  the  unaltered  acetic  acid.  Hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid 
gases  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  together  with  a  suffocating  vapor,  re- 
sembling carbonyl  chloride.  The  crystalline  matter  is  dissolved  out  by  a 
small  quantity  of  water  added  to  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
whole  is  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  with  capsules  containing 
fragments  of  caustic  potash  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxalic 
acid  is  first  deposited,  and  afterward  the  trichloracetic  acid,  in  beautiful 
rhombic  crystals.  If  the  liquid  refuses  to  crystallize,  it  may  be  distilled 
with  a  little  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  evaporated.  The  crys- 
tals are  spread  upon  bibulous  paper  to  drain,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 
The  reaction  probably  takes  place  according  to  the  equation : 

^CjH^O,     -f     llCl,    =-    2C„HCl,0j    +     C,H0<    -f     lOHCl 
Acetic  acid.  Trichloracetic        Oxalic 

acid.  acid. 

-I-     2CHC1, 
Chloroform. 
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The  chloroform  is  converted,  by  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine,  into 
carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4  (Maumen^). 

Trichloracetic  acid  may  also  be  produced  synthetically,  viz.,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  and  water  on  carbon  tetrachloride,  this  compound  first 
taking  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  forming  carbon  trichloride,  CjClg.  and  the 
latter  being  converted  by  the  water  into  hydrochloric  and  trichloracetic 
acids : 

C,C1,        +        20U,        =        SnCl        +        CjHCljO, 

Trichloracetic  acid  is  a  colorless  and  extremely  deliquescent  substance  : 
it  has  a  faint  odor,  and  sharp  caustic  taste,  bleaching  the  tongue  and  de- 
stroying the  skin  ;  the  solution  is  powerfully  acid.  At  46^  C.  (115°  F.)  it 
melts  to  a  dear  liquid,  and  at  \99^  C.  (890^  F.)  boils  and  distils  unchanged. 
The  density  of  the  fused  acid  is  1*617 ;  that  of  the  vapor,  which  is  very  ir- 
ritating, is  probably  5-6. 

The  trichloraeetates  are  analogous  to  the  acetates.  The  potataium'talt, 
2C2Cl30,K .  aq.,  crystallizes  in  fibrous  silky  needles,  permanent  in  the  air. 
The  ammonium- mIl  SCjCliO^NH^.d  Aq  ,  is  also  crystallizable  and  neutral. 
Tlie  tilver-taltt  C,Cl,0,Ag,  is  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  small,  grayish  scales, 
easily  altered  by  light. 

Trichloracetic  acid  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  yields  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  chloroform: 

C,HC1,0,    +     2NTr,    +    OH,    =    CO,(NIIJ,    +    CHCl, 

With  caustic  potash,  it  yields  a  sranller  quantity  of  chloroform,  together 
with  potassium  chloride,  carbonate,  and  formate.  The  chloride  and  for- 
mate are  secondary  products  of  the  reaction  of  the  alkali  upon  the  chloro- 
form. 

Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  trichloracetic  to  acetic  acid.  When  potassium 
or  sodium  amalgam  is  put  into  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  trichloracetic 
acid,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  without  disengagement  of  gas, 
and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  acetate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  to- 
gether with  caustic  potash. 

Bromacetio  Acids. — Monohromaeetie  acid^  CjH,BrO(OH),  discovered  by 
Perkin  and  Duppa,  is  analogous  in  every  respect  to.monochloracetic  acid. 
It  is  formed  by  acting  with  bromine  on  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes 
at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling  water.  Ammonia  converts  it  into 
glycocine,  CjHjNO.  (p.  614). 

DibromacfUe  acid,  C2HBr20(OH),  is  obtained  by  the  f^irther  action  of  bro- 
mine upon  bromacetio  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  240^  C.  (464^  F.); 
heated  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  silver  bromide 
and  bromoglycollic  acid : 

2C,H,Br,0,    -f     Ag,0     -f-     H,0    =    2AgBr     -f-     2CjH,Br08 

Dibromacetio  Bromogly- 

acid.  collie  acid. 

EthyUdibromacetate^  C^HBr^O, .  C,H^.  produced  by  heating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  is  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  yielding  alcohol  and  dibromacetamide : 

C,HBr,0, .  C,Hj    -f-     NH,    »     C^HjOH     -f     NHjC,HBr,0 

loDACETic  Acid,  CjH^IO^  and  Di-iodacetic  Aoid,  Cfljifi^  have  like- 
wise been  obtained. 

CH, 
Thiacktic  Acid,  CjH.OS,  or  C,H,0(SH),  or        I  .—This  aoid,  dis- 

0=C— SH 
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covered  by  Kekul^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide 
on  glacial  acetic  acid : 

6C,H,0(0H)     -f     PA    =     PA    +     5C,H,0(SH) 

Thiacetic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  98^  G.  (199®  F.) ;  it  smells 
like  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.     With  solution  of  lead  acetate,  it 

forms  a  crystalUne  precipitate  conUining  (C,H,0),Pb^^Sp  or  Pb  "  |  |^'U'q 

Amioacktio  Aoii>,  or  GLTOOcnnE,  CjHjNO,,  or  C,H,(NH,)Oy — This  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  or  chloracetio 
acid: 

C-H,C10,    +    2NH,    =    NH^Cl    +    C,H,(NH,)0, 
Chloracetio  Amiaacetic 

acid.  acid. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  upon  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  glue,  hippuric  acid,  glycoUic  acid,  etc.  From  hippurio 
acid  it  is  formed  according  to  the  equation : 

C,H,NO,        +        OH,        =        CjHjNO,        +        C^H.O, 
Hippuric  acid.  Glycocine.  Benzoic  acid. 

To  prepare  it,  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness;  the  residue 
exhausted  with  cold  water ;  the  solution  treated  with  lead  oxide,  to  sepa- 
rate the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered :  the  filtrate,  after  precipitation  of 
the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  on  evaporation  hard  transparent 
crystals  of  glycocine.  Glycocine  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  with  acids  in  different  proportions. 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  the  compound  (C|HgN0x)yS04H, ;  and  on  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  this  sulphate,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  rectan- 
gular prisms  is  deposited,  containing  dC^H^NO, .  SO^H,.  Glycocine  also 
forms  saline  compounds  by  substitution  of  metal  for  hydrogen;  for  example, 
C^HgCu^^NjO^ .  OH,,  and  CjH^AgNO,:  it  also  combines  with  metallic  salts, 
forming  crystalline  compounds,  such  as  CgH^NOj.NOgK,  and  C,H^NO,. 
NO,Ag.  •  • 

Ifitroiu  acid  converts  glycocine  into  glycollic  or  oxyacetic  acid : 

C,H,(NH,)0,    -j-    2N0(0H)    =    CJT3(0H)0,    +    OH,    +    N, 
Amidacetic  Oxyacetic 

acid.  acid 

MethyUglyeoeine,  or  Sarconne,  C,H,NOy  or  C,H4(CHg)N0y  isomeric  with 
alanine  (p.  619),  is  produced  by  digesting  ethyl-chloracetate  with  an  excess 
of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine : 

C,H,C10,.C,H,    -j-    2NH,CH,    +    OH,    =    C,H,(CH,)(NH,)0, 

Sarcosine. 

^-    NH,CH,.HC1    +  CjHjCOH) 
Methylamine  AlcohoL 

hydrochloride. 

The  same  compound  is  formed  by  boiling  creatine  ♦  with  baryta- water ; 
ammonia  is  then  eliminated,  a  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate  separates, 
and  the  solution,  after  the  removal  of  the  barium  by  carbonic  acid,  yields 
on  evaporation  colorless  rhombic  prisms  of  sarcosine.  The  creatine  splits 
into  sarcosine  and  urea,  the  latter  being  further  decomposed  into  ammonia 

4L8oe  the  chapter  on  Organic  Bnaea. 
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and  carbonic  acid.  Sarcosine  dtss^olves  with  facility  in  water ;  it  is  diffi- 
cultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  has  no  action  upon  vege- 
table colors.  It  combines  with  acids  to  soluble  salts,  which  have  an  acid 
reaction.  The  double  salt  of  sarcosine  with  platinum  tetrachloride  crys- 
tallizes in  large  yellow  octohedrons  having  the  composition  2CgEIfN0,. 
2HCl.PtCl4.2  Aq. 

CjHj 
Propionio  Acid,   C,H,0,  ==  C,H(0(OH)  =    I  .  —  This  acid  is  pro- 

COOH 
duced :  1.  As  a  potassium-salt  by  the  combination  of  carbon-dioxide  with 
potassium-ethyl,  CO,  -f-  C^H^K  ^  CO(C2H5)OK.  —2.  By  the  action  of  acids 
or  alkalies  on  ethyl  cyanide  (p.  599).  —  S.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of 
water  and  carbonyl  chloride  on  ethane  (p.  599)*  —  4.  By  the  oxidation  of 
propionic  aldehyde,  C,HgO.  It  should  also  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  nor- 
mal propylic  alcohol:  but  that  compound  is  not  known  with  certainty 
(p.  531). — 5.  Together  with  acetic  acid,  by  oxidizing  propione,  or  meta- 
cetone,  C^Hj^O,  with  aqueous  chromic  acid.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
it  was  first  obt-ained. —  6.  From  lactic  acid  —  from  which  it  differs  only  by 
containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  —  by  the  action  of  hydriodio  acid: 

CsHA        +        2HI        =        C,H,0,        -i-        OH,        +        I, 
Lactic  Propionio 

acid.  acid. 

7.  Together  with  several  other  produtts,  in  the  fermentation  of  glycerin, 
and  likewise  of  sugar,  by  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  in  presence  of  cal- 
cium carbonate. 

Propionic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
processes.  Ethyl  cyanide  is  added  by  drops  to  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  potash  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort,  the  distillate  being  repeatedly  poured 
back  as  long  as  it  smells  of  ethyl  cyanide.  The  residue  in  the  retort,  con- 
sisting of  potassium  propionate,  is  then  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  and 
distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid. 

Propionic  acid,  when  perfectly  dry,  crystallizes  in  laminse,  and  boils  at 
140^0.  (284^  F.).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when  the  water  is  quite 
saturated  with  it,  the  excess  of  acid  floats  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an 
oil.     It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  a  somewhat  pungent  odor. 

The  propionates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  barium-salty  (C,HgO,),Ba^^, 
yields  propione  by  dry  distillation. 

Propionic  acid  forms  substitution-products  with  chlorine,  bromine;  and 
iodine.  Chloropropionie  aeidy  CjHjClOg,  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  propionic  acid ;  but  it  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
calcium  salt  of  lactic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  whereby  lactyl 
chloride  or  chloropropionyl  chloride  is  formed,  and  decomposing  this 
chloride  with  water: 

CjH^OiOH),    +    PClj    ='C,H4C10.Cl    -f    PCI3O    +    OH, 
Lactic  acia.  Chloropropionyl 

chloride. 

CjH.ClO.Cl.    4-      OH,      =r      HCl      4.      CjH^ClOCOH) 
Chloropropionyl  Chloropropionio 

chloride.  acid. 

Chloropropionie  acid  is  a  liquid  less  volatile  than  propionic  acid,  and  hav- 
ing the  odor  of  trichloracetic  acid.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
propionic  acid. 

Bromopropionic  acidy  CjHjBrO,,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
propionic  acid,  is  converted  by  alcoholic  ammonia  into  alanincj  or  amido- 
propianic  acid: 

CjHjBrO,        -f        2NH,        =        C,H5(NH,)0,        +        NH^Br. 
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Alanine,  homologous  with  glyoocine  and  isomeric  with  sarcosine  (p.  614), 
is  also  produced  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid: 


CjH^O.NH,    +    CNH    -f 
Aldehyde- 
ammonia. 


HCl   -h   OH,  =  NH4CI  4-  C.HyNO,. 

Alanine. 


On  evaporating  the  solution,  extracting  the  hydrochloride  of  alanine  with 
alcohol,  and  separating  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  hydrated  lead  oxide,  a 
solution  is  obtained  containing  alanine  in  combination  with  lead  oxide, 
from  which  the  alanine  may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  solution  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  evaporating.  It  forms  rhombic  prit^ms 
of  a  pearly  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 
Alanine,  like  glycocine,  combines  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  alanine  into  lactic  or  oxypropionic  acid,  C^H^O,, 
the  reaction  being  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  glycocine  is  converted 
into  glycollic  acid. 

Bntyrio  Aoid,  C|HgO|SBC4HyO(OH).  — Acids  having  this  composition,  are 
obtained  by  the  following  synthetical  processes: 

a.  By  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  monosodic  ethyl  acetnte  (p.  600).  and 
decomposition  of  the  resulting  ethylic  ethyl-acet«te  with  potash :  the  pro- 
duct tlius  obtained  is  ethyl-acetic  or  normal  butyric  acid : 


CHjNa 

CH.C.Hk 

COOCjH, 

C,H.X 

=          Nal 

+  I 

COOC.H^ 

Monosodic 

Ethyl 

Ethylic 

ethyl-acetate. 

iodide. 

ethyl-acetate. 

CHjCjHj 

CHqG*Hs 

COOC.H, 
Ethylic 

HOH 

=     C,H,(OH) 

+       1 

COOH 

Water. 

Ethyl 

Ethylacetio 

ethyl-aoetate. 

alcohol. 

acid. 

0.  Disodic  ethyl-acetate,  treated  in  like  manner  with  methyl-iodide,  yields 
dimethylic  ethyl-aceta.te : 

CHNa.  CH(CH,), 

I  -f        2CH,t        =        2NaI  +       I 

C( 


COOCJl 


8"6 


;OOC,H,; 


and  this  compound,  treated  with  potash,  is  converted  into  dimethyl-aoetio 

CH(CHj), 
or  isobutyric  acid,  J 

COOH. 
Ethylacetic  acid  boils  at  161®  C  (322<>  F.),  dimethylacetic  acid  at  162*>C. 
(806<>  F.)  (Frankland  and  Duppa). 

Butyric  acid,  identical  with  the  first  of  these  synthetical  products,  occurs 
ready-formed  in  tamarinds  and  a  few  other  plants,  and  in  certain  beetles, 
and  is  obtained  artificially  by  several  processes. 

1.  By  oxidation  of  primary  butyl  alcohol.*  —  2.  By  saponification  of  ordi- 
nary butter,  which  contains  tributyrin: 


(C,H5)'"(0C,H,0), 
Tributyrin. 


+     8K0H    = 


3C,H,0H     +     C-H^fOn,) 
Potassium  Glycerin, 

butyrate. 


•  If  Erlenmeyer's  view  of  the  comtlttition  of  tho  fermentation  alcohols  be  correct,  the  acid 
produced  l>y  oxidiition of  Imtyl  nicohol  obtained  from  fusel  oil,  should  be  Isobutyric  acid:  the 
point  requires  further  inveetigatiou. 
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Other  acids  of  the  series  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
difficult  to  separate. 

3.  By  the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  contact  with  putrid  chee<*e  and  chalk, 
calcium  lactate  being  first  formed  in  large  quantity,  and  afterward  dis- 
soWcd  and  converted  into  butyrate,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilled.  The  conversion  of  lactic  into  butyric  acid  probably 
takes  place  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

2C,H,0^        =        C4H,0,        +    2C0,    +    2H, 
Lactic  acid.  Butyric  acid. 

Butyric  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  an 
odor  of  acetie  acid  and  also  of  ranoid  butter.  Its  specific  gmvity  is  0*1)886 
at  0*^,  and  0*9789  at  15®.  At  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  car- 
bonic acid  and  ether  it  crystallises  in  large  laminie.  It  boils  at  164°  C. 
(3*27°  F.),  giving  oflf  a  vapor  which  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  It  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood^spirit.  Boiling  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  succinic  acid : 


2C,H,0. 

+ 

0* 

-    20H, 

+    2C.H,0, 

Butyric 

Succinic 

acid. 

acid. 

The  metallic  bi^yrates  are,  for  the  most  part,  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizable.  The  ealcium  salt  C^U^O fia^^y  yields  butyrone,  C^HfO-CiH^ 
by  dry  distillation. 

Ethyl  Bufyrate,  C.H^O, .  C,H,,  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  fruity  odor: 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  flavoring  confectionery. 

Butyric  acid,  subjected  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine,  is  converted  first 
into  dichlorobutyrie  aeid,  C^HgCI^O,,  and  afterward  into  tetrachlorobutyric 
acid,  C4H4CI4O,.  Heated  with  Ifromine  in  sealed  tubes  to  150*»-200<>  C.  (30*2<»- 
892®  F.),  it  forms  mono-  or  dibromobutyric  add,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions used.     Dibromobutyric  acid  is  crystallizable. 

Amidobutyrie  aeid,  C^H^NO,,  or  C4H,(NH,)()2,  is  snid  to  exist,  together 
with  its  homologue,  leucine  or  amidocaproic  acid,  in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox. 

Valerie,  or  Valerianic  Acid.  CgHjoO,  =  C^ITjOCOH).— This  acid  occurs  in 
valerian  root,  in  angelica  root,  in  the  berries  of  the  guelder  rose  (  Vihur- 
num  opulus),  and  probably  in  many  other  plants.  It  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol,  either  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black,  or  by  treatment  with  aqueous 
chromic  acid,  or  by  heating  it  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  quick- 
lime, the  reaction,  in  this  last  case,  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen : 

C}H„0    +    KOH    =    C.H^OjK    +    OH,    +    H, 
Amyl  Potassium 

alcohol.  valerate. 

The  potassium  salt,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  valeric  acid. 

The  most  advantageous  mode  of  preparing  valeric  acid,  is  to  oxidize 
amyl  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  potassium  bichromate.  4 
parts  of  the  bichromate  in  powder,  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  8  parts  of 
water  are  mixed  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  1  part  of  amyl  alcohol  is  added 
by  small  portions,  with  strong  agitation,  the  retort  being  plunged  into  cold 
water  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  When  the  change  appears 
complete,  the  deep-green  liquid  is  distilled  nearly  to  dryness,  the  product 
mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  aqueous  solution  separated 
mechanically  from  a  pungent,  colorless,  oily  liquid  which  floats  upon  it, 
consisting  of  amyl  valerate.     The  alkaline  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  a 
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Bmall  bulk,  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulpburio  acid  in  excess.  The 
greater  part  of  the  valeric  acid  then  separates  as  an  oily  liquid  lighter 
tiian  water:  this  is  a  hydrate  consisting  of  CjHjqO,.  OH,.  When  distilled 
alone,  it  undergoes  decomposition:  water,  with  a  little  of  the  acid,  first 
appears,  and  eventually  the  pure  acid,  C^HjoO,,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  mo- 
bile,  colorless  oil,  having  the  persistent  and  characteristic  odor  of  valerian 
root.  It  has  a  sharp  and  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  bleaches  the 
tongue,  and  burns  when  inflamed  with  a  bright^  yet  smoky  light.  Valeric 
acid  has  a  density  of  0-937:  it  boils  at  ITS'*  C.  (347<'  F.).  Placed  in  eon- 
tact  with  water,  it  absorbs  a  certain  quantity,  and  is  itself  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent soluble. 

Valeric  acid  is  active  or  inactive  to  polarized  light,  accordingly  as  it  has 
been  prepared  from  active  or  inactive  amyl  alcohol.  That  which  has  been 
prepared  from  the  active  alcohol  produces  a  right-handed  rotation  of  48^ 
in  a  tube  50  centimetres  long.* 

The  metallic  valerates  are  not  of  much  importance;  several  of  them  are 
crystal! iznble.  The  tilvfr-saU  contains  CjH^O^Ag.  A  solution  of  potassium 
valerate,  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  dibutyl,CgI].g  (p.  475). 

Eiht/l  valeraU,  C^HgO, .  CjHj,  is  obtained  by  passing  nydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  valeric  acid.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  vale- 
ramide,  CfiJd^U^ 

m 
Crlobovalbric  Acids. — T^eklorovalerie  acid^  CjHfCIjO,,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  valeric  acid  in  the  dark,  aided  toward  the 
end  of  the  process  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  an  oily  liquid,  becoming  very  viscid 
at  18°  C.  (64°  F.).  perfectly  mobile  at  80°  C.  (86°  F.).  In  contact  with 
water  it  forms  a  very  viscid  hydrate,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  It  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  its  original  state. 
THraehlorovaleric  acid,  G5HJCI4O,,  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  preceding  substance,  aided  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  a 
semifluid,  colorless  oil,  destitute  of  odor,  of  powerful  pungent  taste,  and 
heavier  than  water.  It  can  neither  be  solidified  by  cold  nor  distilled  with- 
out decomposition.  In  contact  with  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate  containing 
CgH^CI^O, .  OHy  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Isomeric  /omu  of  Valerie  acid.  —  The  formula  CjHiqO,  may  include  the 
four  following  compounds: 

CH,CH,CH,CH,       CH,CH(CH,),      CHCH,[CHjCH,]       C(CH,), 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Propyl-  Isopropyl-  Methyl-ethyl-       Trimethyl 

acetic  acid.  acetic  acid.  acetic  acid.         acetic  acid. 

The  second  and  fourth  of  these  acids  have  been  prepared  by  Frankland 
and  Duppa.f 

Cn,CH(CH3), 
£thvl  isopropylaeetate,    I  ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  isopro- 

COOCjH. 
pyliodide,  CH(CH,)jI.  on  monosodic  ethyl  ncetnte,  and  ft-om  this  ether  wo- 
propylacetic  acid  is  prepared,  as  in  the  similar  cases  previously  described. 
It  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  valeric  acid  prepared  from  optically 
inactive  am  vl  alcohol. 

Trimethyiaeetic  acid  is  obtained  as  an  ethyl  ether  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on  trisodic  ethyl  acetate: 

•  FtHer,  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  [2],  vl.  74.  f  Chem.  80c  JouraAl  [2],  v.  102. 
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I  +      8CH,I      =      8NaI      +  I 

COOCjHj  COOCjH. 

C5H,, 
Caproio  Add,  0^11,^0,  =  C,H,iO(OH)  =  J         .—This  acid  is  produced  by 

the  action  of  alkalies  or  ncids  on  amyl  cjanide,  CfHj.CN  (p.  599) ;  also,  as  a 
sodium-salt,  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  soaium-amyl:  CO^-f-C^H,, 
Na=C0(C5H„)0Na.*  It  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk, 
and  abundantly  in  cocoa  nut  oil ;  it  is  a  not  unfrequent  product  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  fatty  acids  of  higher  atomic  weight,  and  is  also  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  poppy  oil  and  of  casein.  It  may  be  prepared  from  cocoa-nut 
oil  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  strong  soda-lye,  and  distilling  the  soap  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  contains  caproic  and  caprylic  acids, 
and,  when  neutralized  with  baryta  and  evaporated,  yields,  first  crystals  of 
barium  caprylate,  and  afterwards  verucose  crystals  of  the  caproate,  which, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yield  caproic  acid. 

Caproic  acid  is  a  clear  mobile  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*931  at  15^,  having  a  sudo- 
rific odor  and  pungent  taste.  The  acid  prepared  from  amyl  cyanide  solid- 
ifies at  —90  c.  (16°  F  ),  boils  at  198<»  C.  (388®  F.),  and  is  active  to  polarized 
light.  That  from  cocoa-nut  oU  boils  between  202**  and  209<»C.  (395°-408°  F.) 
(perhaps  owing  to  admixture  of  caprylic  acid),  and  is  optically  inactive. 

The  metallic  caproates  arc  soluble  and  crystallizable.  A  strong  solution 
of  the  potassium-salt,  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  diamyl,  Cj^H^fp.  475). 
The  silver-salt,  CgH,|O^Ag,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
broad  plates,  but  is  little  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 

CH(C,H4), 
DiETHTL-ACETic  AciD,    I  ,  the  cthylic  ether  of  which  is  prepared 

COOH 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  disodic  ethyl  acetate,  is  isomeric  with  ca- 
proic acid.     It  has  a  different  odor,  and  its  silver-salt  forms  silky  asbestos- 
like crystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  turning  brown  when  exposed  to  a  strong 
light 

Amidocaproic  Acid,  or  Leucine,  CgHyNOjOr  CjH,.(NH,)Oy  has  not  been 
obtained  directly  from  any  derivative  of  caproic  aciu,  but  is  produced  by 
digesting  together  valeral-animonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  reaction  being  analogous  to  that  by  which  alanine  is  prepared 
from  the  ammonia-compound  of  acetic  aldehyde : 

C^H^O.NH,  +  CNH  +  HCl  +  OH,  =»  Ce^u^O,  +  NH^Cl 
~  aleral-am  •  Leucine, 

monia. 


Vi 


Leucine  is  also  formed  by  (he  decomposition  of  animal  substances,  such 
as  glue,  horn,  wool,  &c.,  during  putrefaction,  and  by  the  treatment  of  these 
substances  with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  was  first  discovered  in  putrid  cheese; 
more  recently  it  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  animal  organism. 
Leucine  crystallizes  in  white  shining  scales,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition;  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  still 
less  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  caustic  baryta,  it 
splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amylamine:  C^H^NOfSsCsUuN-l-CO,.  It 
unites  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts.  Treatment  with  nitrous  acid  converts 
it  into  leucic  acid,  C^HijO^,  homologous  with  lactic  and  glycoUic  acids. 

C  H 
(Enanthylic  Acid,  C^IIi^O,  =  C^HJOH)  =    |  *    ."—This  acid  is  produced 

COOH 

•  Waaklyn  aad  Scheuk,  Cbem.  Soc.  Joomal  [2J,  vL  31. 
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from  oenaBthol,  or  oenanthjiic  aldehyde,  C^Hi^O  (a  liquid  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  castor-oil),  by  oxidation  in  the  air,  or  with  nitric  acid, 
or  with  chromic  acid ;  also  by  oxidation  of  castor-oil  with  nitric  acid. 
Amyl-acHic  acid,  isomeric  or  identical  with  it,  is  obtained  as  an  ethylio 
ether,  together  with  several  other  products,  by  the  action  of  amyl  iodide 
on  disodic  ethyl  acetate. 

(Enanthylic  acid  is  a  transparent  colorless  oil,  having  an  unpleasant  odor 
like  that  of  codfish.  It  boils,  according  to  Strecker,  at  212®  C  (413®  F. ). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated 
with  baryta,  it  gives  off  sextune  or  hexyl  hydride.  GqH,^,  the  baryta  ab- 
stracting carbon  dioxide:  CfHj^O^^rOOg-l-CfHi^.  The  potassium-salt,  sub- 
jected to  electrolysis,  yields  dtticxyl,  ^u^ir 

Caprylio  Acid,  C8H,g02=CgHi50(OH),  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter 
of  cow's-milk  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  is  also  found  iu  several  kinds  of  fusel- 
oil,  partly  free,  partly  as  an  ethylic  or  amylic  ether.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil ;  its  barium-salt,  being  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble, is  easily  separated  from  the  barium-salt  of  caproio  acid  formed  at  the 
same  time. 

'  Caprylic  add  has  a  faint  but  unpleasant  odor,  especially  when  warmed. 
It  solidifies  at  12''  C.  (54°  F.),  melts  at  16°  C.  (59°  F.),  and  boils  at  236<»- 
238°  C.  (457°-460°  F.j.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
nitrocaprylic  acid,  C8H,5(N02)02. 

Pelargonio  Aoid,  CgH]gO,  =  CgH,f(OH),  was  first  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  geranium  [Pelargonium  roseum),  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed.  It 
may  be  procured  in  large  quantity  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
essential  oil  of  rue  (which  contains  the  two  aldehydes,  CjiH^^O  and  Cj.H^O) ; 
also,  together  with  several  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  by  the  action  of  ooiling 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  slightly  unpleasant  odor, 
and  boiling  at  260°  C.  (500°  F.): 

Ethyl  pelargonate,  C^HgO, .  CjHj,  may  be  easily  produced  by  dissolving 
the  acid  in  strong  alcohol,  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
through  the  solution.  It  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-862,  and  boiling 
at  250°  C.  (482°  F.).     It  has  a  powerful  and  most  intoxicating  vinous  odor. 

The  aroma  possessed  by  certain  wines  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  ether  of  pelargonio  acid,  which,  in  this  case,  is  probably  generated 
during  fermentation.  When  such  wines,  or  the  residues  of  their  fermen- 
tation, are  distilled  on  the  large  scale,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  towards 
the  close  of  the  operation,  which  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  crude 
ether:  it  may  be  purified  by  agitation  with  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
freed  from  water  by  a  few  fragments  of  calcium  chloride,  and  redistilled. 
The  pelargonio  ether  obtained  by  this  process  was  originally  described  as 
cenanthic  ether^  and  the  acid  as  cenanthie  acid» 

Bntic  or  Capric  Acid,  C^jHj^O,. — This  acid  exists  as  a  glycerlde  in  ordi- 
nary butter  and  in  cocon-nut  oil :  it  occurs  also  in  several  kinds  of  fusel-oil, 
and  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  of  oil  of  rue.  It  may  be 
obtained  pure  and  in  tolerable  quantity  from  the  liquid  which  remains  in 
the  distillation  of  the  fusel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  (p.  626)  after  the 
amyl  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  at  132°  C.  (270°  F.).  This  residue  con- 
sists chiefly  of  amyl  rutato,  CiqH,jOj.  CjHj,,  and  when  distilled  with  potash 
gives  off  amyl  alcohol  and  leaves  potassium  rutate,  from  which  the  rutic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Rutic  acid  is  a  colorless  crystalline  body,  having  a  slight  odor  of  the 
goat,  becoming  stronger  when  the  acid  is  warmed.  It  molts  at  27°-30°  C. 
(80°-8(i°  F.).  is  very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  iu  boiling  water,  and  dissolves  without  alteration  in 
strong  nitric  acid. 
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The  metallic  rutates  are  mostly  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  barium- 
salt,  (C,oH.g02)2^A^'>  separates  from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  needle- 
shaped  or  large  prismatic  crystals  which  float  on  the  water  if  not  moistened. 

Laurie  Acid,  CjjH^O,.  occurs  as  a  glyceride  (laurontcarin)  in  the  fat  of 
the  bay- tree  [Laurut  nobilia),  and  in  the  solid  fat  and  volatile  oil  of  pichu- 
rira  beans  {Foba  Pichurim  m>ij.).  It  is  prepared  by  saponifying  these  fats 
with  caustic  alkali,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  soap  with  tartaric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  It  likewise  occurs,  together  with  other  fatty  acids,  or 
their  glycerides,  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  the  oils  or  fats  of  several  other  plants, 
also  in  spermaceti ;  and  is  separated  from  the  mixtures  of  fatty  ucids  re- 
sulting from  the  saponification  of  these  substances  by  a  complicated  process 
of  fractional  precipitation  with  barium  and  magnesium  salts,  into  the  de- 
tails of  which  we  cannot  enter  * 

Laurie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissoWes  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  about 
430  c.  (109°  F.). 

The  laurates  of  the  alknli-metals  and  of  barium  are  soluble  in  water;  the 
other  salts  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  calcium  taU^  (^u^tfi)t 
Ca^^,  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate  and  laurostearone : 

(C„HaO),Ca'^        =        CO,Ca'^        +        C^H^O 
Calcium  laurate.  Calcium  Lauro- 

carbonate.  stearone. 

Xyristio  Acid,  Ci4H,g02.~This  acid  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg-but- 
ter and  Otoba  fat;  also,  together  with  lauric  acid,  in  Dika  bread,  the  fruit 
of  Manffi/era  gahonemnt^  an  African  tree;  and,  together  with  other  fatty 
acids,  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  spermaceti.  It  may  be  produced  from  crude 
ethal  (cetyl  alcohol)  by  heating  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and  lime,  its  for- 
mation being  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  methal  or  myristic  alcohol  in 
the  crude  ethal  (p.  543) : 

C,,H3oO     +     KHO    =    CuH„0,K    +     2H, 
Methal.  Potassium 

myristate. 

Lauric  acid  is  likewise  produced  by  a  similar  process  from  crude  ethal, 
doubtless  because  that  substance  also  coutains  lethal  or  lauric  alcohol, 
C„H,0. 

Pure  myristic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  saponification  of  Otoba  fat 
(from  Myristica  Otoba).  It  forms  white,  shining,  crystalline  laminae,  melt- 
ing at  53-8°  C.  (V1\P  F.).  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  cryRtallizcs  therefrom  on  cooling. 

The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals,  CifH^O^K,  &c.,  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  decomposed  thereby  (like  the  stearates).  The  other  myristates  are 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Myriilic  ozide^  or  Anhydride^  (0,411270)20,  is  obtained,  like  other  acid 
oxides  of  the  series,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  potassium 
myristate.  It  is  a  fatty  substance,  having  a  somewhat  lower  melting  point 
than  myristic  acid.     It  is  slowly  saponified  by  boiling  caustic  potash. 

MyrUtin,  (^8^5)^'^(^i4'J»^i)8'  ^^®  glyceride  of  myristic  acid,  is  obtained 
by  pressing  nutmegs  between  hot  plates,  exhausting  the  crude  fat  thus  ob- 
tained with  spirits  of  wine,  and  crystallizing  the  undissolved  portion  from 
boiling  ether.     It  is  a  crystalline  fat  having  a  silky  luatre. 

Palmitic  Acid,  CjjHjjO,. — This  acid  occurs  as  a  glyceride  (tripalmitin)  in 
many  natural  fats,  often  associated  with  stearin.     Palm-oil,  the  produce  of 

•  8oe  Watt«'i  Dictlonttry  of  Chemistry,  vol.  Hi.  p.  474.     ' 
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Elais  ffuianensuy  Chinese  tallow,  the  produce  of  the  tallovf-tree  (SttHingia 
tebifera)^  and  Japan  wax,  from  Rhus  succedaniay  consist  mainly  of  tripalmitin. 
Palmitic  acid  is  easily  prepared  by  saponifying  palm-oil  with  caustic  potash, 
decomposing  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing  the  separated 
fatty  acid  several  times  from  hot  alcohol  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  melting 
point.  Chinese  iallow  may  be  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  Japan 
wax  by  fusion  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  soap  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Palmitic  acid  exists  also  as  cetyl  palroitate  (cetin),  Ci,H„0,.C,|H|,,  in 
spermaceti,  and  as  myricyl  palmitate  (melissin),  Ci^H^iO, .  CjgHgi,  in  bees'- 
wax.  It  is  produced,  together  with  acetic  acid,  by  melting  oleic  acid  with 
potassium  hydrate: 

Ci8^s40j    +    2K0H     =    C-Hj,0,K    +    C,H,0,K    -f    H, 
Oleic  acid.  Palmitic  Acetic 

acid.  acid. 

Palmitic  acid  is  a  colorless,  solid  body  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter 
than  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  solutions  are  acid^and  when  concentrated,  solidify 
in  a  mass  on  cooling.  When  dilute  they  yield  the  acid  in  tufts  of  slender 
needles.  It  melts  at  62°  C.  (144°  F.),  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass 
of  shining  nacreous  laminea.  When  heated  in  a  dish,  it  boils  and  evapo- 
rates without  residue,  and  may  be  distilled  almost  without  change.  When 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  but  slightly  altered,  but  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  like  other  fats.  It 
is  attacked  by  chlorine  at  100°,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  apd  forming 
oily  substitution-products.  Heated  with  alcohols,  it  forms  compound 
ethers. 

Palmitic  acid  forms  normal  or  neutral  salts,  having  the  composition 
C,gH„0,M  for  univalent,  and  (^x^^xO^^V^  for  bivalent  metals,  and  with 
the  alkali-metals  also,  acid  salts  analogous  to  the  acid  acetates.  The  normal 
palmitates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  the 
rest  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  metallic  salt  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  palmitate.  The  normal potat- 
sium'saU,  Cj^HnO^K,  obtained  by  melting  the  acid  with  potassium  carbonate, 
and  exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol,  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales.  The 
aeidsaltf  Ci^HjiO^K.Ci^HgjOjt  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  the  normal  salt  in  20  parts  of  boiling  water  with  1000  part-s  of  cold 
water.  The  barium-talt^  (^16^31^2)2^*'''  *^  *  white,  pearly,  crystalline 
powder;  the  magnetium-scdty  {f^iii^^ifi^^i^'^,  is  a  snow-white,  loose,  orys- 
talline  precipitate. 

Ethyl  palmitaUj  OifH^O, .  C^H^,  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  aold 
gas  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  palmitic  acid,  crystallizes  in 
prisms,  and  melta  at  24°  C.  (75°  F.). 

Glyceryl  palmitatet,  or  Palmitiru. — There  are  three  of  these  ethers — yi%.^ 
monopalmUin,  (C-H5)'/^(0H),(C,eH„0,),  dipalmiUn,  (C,H5)^//(0H)(C,,H„0,)^ 
and  tripalmitmy  (C,H.)^^^(C|qH,|02)3.  The  first  and  second  are  ootained  by- 
heating  palmitic  acid  with  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes;  the  third  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  monopalmitin  and  10  parts  of  palmitic  acid  to  250°  C. 
(482°  F.)  for  twenty-eight  hours.  They  are  all  crystalline  fata.  Tri- 
palmitin thus  obtained  melts  at  46°  C.  (115°  F.).  Natural  palmitin,  obtained 
from  palm-oil  and  other  fats,  has  the  composition  of  tripalmitin,  but  ex- 
hibits three  isomeric  (or  rather  allotropic)  modifications  (like  those  of 
stearin),  melting  respectively  at  46°,  61-7°,  and  62-8°  C.  (115°,  142°,  144«» 
F.):  the  first  appears  to  be  identical  with  artificial  tripalmitin. 

Palm-oil  comes  chiefly  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  has,  when  fresh,  a 
deep  orange-red  tint,  and  a  very  agreeable  odor:  the  coloring  matter — 
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the  nature  of  which  is  unknown — is  easily  de^^troyed  by  exposure  to  light, 
espeoiully  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  oxidizing  agents.  The  oil 
melts  at  27®  C.  (HU°  F.).  By  cautious  pressure  it  may  be  separated  into 
fluid  olein  and  solid  palraitin,  which,  when  purified  by  crystallization  from 
hot  ether,  is  perfectly  white.  By  keeping,  palm-oil  seems  to  suffer  a  change 
similar  to  that  produced  by  saponification  :  in  th^s  state  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain  traces  of  glycerin  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oleic  acid,  together 
with  palmitic  acid.  The  oil  becomes  harder  and  rancid,  and  its  melting 
point  is  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Xargario  Aoid,  Ci^Hj^O,.  —  This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  an  acid, 
intermediate  between  stearic  and  paloiitic  acids,  supposed  to  be  produced, 
together  with  others,  by  the  saponification  of  natural  fats;  but  it  is  now 
restricted,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  mentioned,  to  nn  acid  prepared  by 
a  definite  reaction — yiz.,  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  potash  on  cetyl 
cyanide : 

Cj^HjjCN      +      KOH      +      OH,      =      NH,      +      C„Hs,OjK 
Cetyl  Pot-assium 

cyanide.  margarate. 

The  solid  potassium  salt  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  separated  margaric  acid  is  purified  by  precipitat- 
ing its  ammoniacal  solution  with  barium  chloride,  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  separating  the  ethereal  solution 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  distilling  off  the  ether.  It  forms  white  crystals, 
melting  at  69  9°  C.  (140®  F.),  and  is  intermediate  in  all  its  properties  be- 
tween palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

The  so-called  margaric  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  natural 
fats,  and  regarded  by  Chevreul*  and  many  other  chemists  as  a  distinct 
acid  having  the  composition  C^Hg^O,,  has  been  shown  by  Heintzf  to  be  a 
mixture,  resolvable  into  stearic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids  of  lower  melting 
points,  chiefly  palmitic  acid.  Such  mixtures  of  solid  fatty  acids,  or  of  the 
corresponding  glycerides,  cannot  be  completely  resolved  into  their  constit- 
uent fats  by  crystallization  from  alcohol,  ether,  or  other  solvents,  which 
was  the  method  of  separation  resorted  to  in  the  earlier  investigations. 
The  only  effectual  method  of  separation  is  to  subject  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acids  to  a  series  of  fractional  precipitations  with  acetate  of  lead, 
barium,  or  magnesium,  the  stearate  then  separating  out  first. 

Stearic  Aeid,  CigHj^O,. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  as  a  con- 
Btituent  of  the  more  solid  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  these,  especially  in  beef-  and  mutton-suet;  but  exists  also,  together 
with  palmitic,  myristic  acid,  &c.,  in  the  softer  fats,  such  as  the  butter  of 
cow's-milk,  human  fat,  that  of  the  goose,  of  serpents,  of  cantharides,  and 
in  spermaceti.  It  occurs  also  in  vegetable  fats,  especially  those  of  cacao- 
beans,  of  the  berries  of  Coeculus  indicus^  and  in  shea-butter,  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  Bassia  ParkU,  a  tree  growing  in  West  Africa.  In  all  these  fats 
it  occurs  as  a  glyceride,  but  in  that  of  coeculus  grains  also  in  the  free 
state. 

Stearic  acid  is  prepared  from  beef-  or  muftori'Suet^  or  better  from  cacao-fat, 
by  saponifying  the  fat  with  soda-lye,  heating  the  soap-paste  with  water 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  removing  the  separated  fatty  acids  after  cooling, 
washing  them  with  water,  and  then  dissolving  tliem  in  as  small  a  quantity 
as  possible  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  acid 
separates  out,  while  the  oleic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  sepa- 

*  Reeherehes  sur  Um  corps  grot  cPnrigiru  anitnal*'..    Paris,  1823. 

t  For  references  to  Helntx's  momoin,  Boe  Gmolin's  Handbook,  vol.  xvi.  p.  343. 
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rated  by  subjecting  the  mass,  after  draining,  to  strong  pressure,  redissolv- 
iug  the  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  leaving  it  to  separate  by 
cooling,  and  again  pressing  the  solid  mass.  From  the  mixture  of  solid 
fatty  acids  thus  obtained,  the  stearic  may  be  separated,  in  a  comparatively 
pure  state,  by  repeated  crystallization  from  considerable  quantities  of 
alcohol,  only  the  portion 'which  first  separates  being  each  time  collected. 
But  to  obtain  pure  stearic  acid,  it  is  belter  to  dissolve  the  impure  stearic 
acid  (4  parts),  melting  at  about  60°  C.  (140°  F  ),  in  such  a  quantity  of  hot 
alcohol  that  nothing  will  separate  out  on  cooling,  even  to  0°,  and  mix  the 
hot  liquid  with  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  magnesium  acetate  (1  part). 
The  magnesium-salt  which  separates  on  cooling*,  is  pressed  and  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  stearic 
acid  thereby  separated  is  repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol,  till  it  melts 
constantly  at  69°  to  70°  C.  (156°-158°  F  ). 

Stearic  acid  is  also  easily  prepared  from  the  fat  of  cocculus- berries, 
which  consists  mainly  of  stearin,  by  saponifying  it  with  potash,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Buff  and  Oudemanns,*  the  best  material  for  the  preparation  of 
stearic  acid  is  ahea-butter^  which  contains  about  70  per  cent,  stearic,  and  30 
per  cent,  oleic  acid,  but  no  other  solid  fatty  acid. 

On  the  large  scale,  impure  stenric  acid  is  prepared  for  the  manufacture 
of  stearin-candles,  by  saponifying  some  of  the  harder  fats,  generally  with 
lime.  The  resulting  lime-soap,  decompoi^cd  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  pressed,  first  in  the  cold,  and  afterwards 
at  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  separate  the  oleic  acid  from  the  less 
fusible  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  Another  method,  applied  chiefly  to 
palm-oil,  consists  in  decomposing  the  fat  with  superheated  steam,  as  de- 
scribed under  Gltckrin  (p.  567).  A  third  method  consists  in  treating  the 
fat  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product. 

Pure  stearic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminae  or 
needles ;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  At 
low  temperatures  it  is  heavier  than  water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*01 
atO°;  but  between  9°  and  10°  C.  (48°-60°  F.),  its  -specific  giavity  is  the 
same  as  that  of  water.  It  melts  at  69°-69-2°  C  (156°  F.)  to  a  colorless 
oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white,  fine,  tcnly,  crystalline  mass, 
lamino-crystalline  on  the  fractured  surface.  When  heated  it  disfils,  for 
the  most  part,  without  alteration.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chlorostearic 
acid,  CjgHs^ClO,.  Heated  with  bromine  and  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
converted   into  bromostearic  acid,   Cj^Hg^BrO,,   and   dibromostearic  acid, 

^18^34^'^a^a* 

Stearates. — Stearic  acid  dissolves  in  a  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  alkaline 

carbonate,  probably  from  formation  of  acid  carbonate,  and  does  not  expel 
the  carbonic  acid  and  form  a  mono-acid  salt,  till  heated  to  about  100°.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stearates  are  decomposed  by  most  other  acids,  the 
separated  stearic  acid  rising  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  when  the  liquid  is 
warm.  The  stearates  have  the  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and  plasters,  and 
are  mostly  insoluble  in  water.  The  normal  poiassium-aaU^  CjgHjjOjK,  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  1  part  stearic  acid  and  1  part  potassium 
hydrate  in  10  parts  of  water,  in  white  opaque  granules.  The  acid  salt^ 
CigHijO^K .  CjgHgjO,,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  normal  salt  with  1000 
parts  or  more  of  water,  and  separates  in  silvery  scales  from  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Normal  aodium  stearate^  CigHjjO^Na;  is  very  much  like  the 
potassium-salt,  but  harder.  The  acid  salt,  CjgHjjO^Na.  CigFIagO^  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  normal  salt  with  2000  parts  or  more  of  water,  sepa- 
rates from  the  hot  solution  in  nacreous  laminoe.  The  stearates  of  the 
earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by 
precipitation. 

*  JonrDftl  fUr  praktiach«  Chemie,  Ixxxix.  21& 
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Soapt  consist  of  mixtures  of  the  sodium  or  potassium-salts  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  oleic,  and  other  fatty  or  oiljr  acids,  and  are  produced  by  saponifying 
tallow,  oUto  oil,  and  other  fats  with  caustic  alkalies.  The  soda-soaps  are 
c&Wed  hard  soaps :  they  separate  from  the  nlkaline  liquor,  on  addition  of 
common  salt,  in  hard,  uuctilous  masses,  which  are  the  soaps  in  common 
use:  this  mode  of  separation  is  called  salting  out.  The  potash  soaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  thus  separated;  for  on  adding  salt  to  their  solu- 
tion, they  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  soda-soaps ;  but  they  are  ob- 
tained in  a  semi-solid  state  by  evaporating  the  solution.  The  products, 
called  soft  soap,  always  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  alkali,  and  are  used 
for  cleansing  and  scouring  when  a  powerful  detergent  is  required. 

Stearic  ethers  are  formed  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  alcohols,  mon- 
atomic  or  polyatomio.  £thyl  stearale,  ^is^as^s  -  ^«^6'  ^^  most  easily  obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid. 
It  resembles  white  wax,  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  melts  at  SO*'  C.  (86®  F.), 
and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies.  There  are  three  ffljfceryl  stearates  or  stearins, 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  palmitins:  Monostearin,  fC,H,)^^^(OHJ 
(Cj.HmO,),  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  or  stearic  acid 
and  glycerin  to  200®  C.  (392®  F.),  in  a  sealed  tube  for  8(5  hours,  forms  very 
small  white  needles,  melting  at  61®  C.  (142®  F.),  and  solidifying  again  at 
60®C.  (140®F.).  — i>M^«ari>i,  (C,H5)'^^OH(C,8HjjO,)„,  obtained  by  heating 
monostearin  with  8  parts  of  stearic  acid  to  260®  0.  (600®  F.),  for  three  hours, 
forms  white  microscopic  laminas,  melts  at  68®  C.  H 86®  F.),  and  solidifies 
at  66®  C.  (131®  F.).  —  Tristearin  is  prepared  by  heating  monostearin  with  15 
to  20  times  its  weight  of  stearic  acid  to  270®  C.  (618®  F.),  for  three  hours 
in  a  sealed  tube ;  also  from  various  solid  natural  fats  by  solution  in  ether 
and  repeated  crystallization  from  the  hot  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  masses 
of  white  pearly  laminm  or  needles,  inodorous,  tasteless,  neutral,  and  vola- 
tilizing without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  Both  natural 
and  artificial  tristearin  exhibit  three  isomeric  or  allotropio  modifications. 
Stearin,  separated  from  ether,  melts  at  69*7°  C.  (157°  F.) ;  but  if  heated  to 
73-7®  C.  (164®  F.),  or  higher,  and  then  cooled,  it  does  not  solidify  till  cooled 
to  61-7®  C.  (124®  F.).  It  is  solid  below  52®  C.  (126®  F.),  but  melts  at  that 
temperature,  and  if  heated  a  few  degrees  higher,  passes  into  a  third  modi- 
fication, which  does  not  melt  below  64-2®  C.  (148®  F.).« 

-  Araohidio  Acid,  C^H4oO,,  is  a  fatty  acid  obtained  by  saponification  of  oil 
of  earth-nut  ( Araehin  ht/pof/sea).  It  crystallizes  in  very  small,  shining  scales, 
melts  at  76®  C.  (167®  F  ),  and  solidifies  again  at  73  6®  C.  (164®  F.),  to  a  ra- 
diated crystalline  mass.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cola  alcohol  of  ordi- 
nary strength,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
The  silver-salt^  ^vflifit^S*  is  ^  white  precipitate,  which  separates  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  slightly  lustrous  prisms,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 
Ethi/l  arachidate,  Cj^lIggO, .  C^Hj,  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  52-5®  C. 
(126®  F.).  Berthelot  has  obtained  three  glyceryl  arackidates  or  araehins, 
analogous  to  the  stearins,  by  heating  the  acid  with  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes. 

Benic  or  Behenic  Acid,  02,11430,,  is  obtained,  together  with  other  acids, 
by  saponification  of  oil  of  ben,  the  oil  expressed  from  the  fruits  of  Moringa 
Nux  Behen.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  fat,  melting  at  76®,  and  solidifying  at 
70®C.  (168®F.). 

Cerotic  Acid,  Cg^H^O,.  —  This  acid  is  the  essential  constituent  of  eerin,  the 
portion  of  bees'-wax  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  by 
hei^ting  the  wax  several  times  in  succession  with  boiling  alcohol,  till  thf 

*  DuS^jff  Chem.  Soc.  Journal,  yol.  v.,  pp.  197,  303. 
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depmit,  which  fonng  on  cooliag,  mellB  »t  70"  or  7«  C.  (168''-162"  P. ),  »o4 
mfty  be  farther  purified  b;  precipilating  it  Crom  the  boiling  ■leoholic  eoln- 
lion  with  lead  kcetate,  decomposing  the  precipilale  with  strong  acetic  acid, 
and  crjBlalliiing  tbe  aepirated  acid  from  boiling  alcohol.  Cerolic  acid  ia 
also  produced  by  tbe  dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wai.  which  coniista  of 
etTjt  cerolatc,  C„H^,  ,  C„ll„.  or  b;  melting  tb&t  subBlance  with  polaab, 
and  decomposing  the  resulting  poUuHium-aalt  with  an  acid  (p.  MS). 

Pure  cerotic  acid  cryslalliien  in  small  gnina.  melting  at  76°  C.  1 172°  F. ), 
and  diatilling  without  alteration.  Chlorine  conTcrla  it  into  efaloroMrolio 
acid,  C„H^l„Op  a  thick  tranaparent  gum  of  a  pale-yellow  color. 

Ctryt  aroliUt,  or  Ckaiae  vox,  is  produced  on  certain  trees  in  China  by  th« 
puncture  of  a  species  of  eoecut.  Il  is  crystalline,  of  a  daiiting  irhiteneBB, 
Uke  spermaceti,  melts  at  B2°  C.  (180°  F.)  ;  dismlvea  in  alcohol;  yields 
cerotic  acid  and  cerylene,  C^H^by  dry  distillation.  It  ii  used  in  China 
for  making  candles. 

KallsMt  Add,  C^Ni^Op  the  highest  koown  mcmber^f  tbe  fatty  Beriei,  ia 
obtained  by  heating  myricyl  alcohol  (p.  543)  with  potash  lime: 

C«,II«0,       +        KOH       =       C,H„0,K       +        2H, 

Myricyl  Pol  assium 

alcohol.  nelissate. 

It  bears  considerable  resemblance  lo  cerotic  acid,  but  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature,  rii..  at88°  or  89°  C.  (1V0°-192°F.).  The  nlptr-teU,  C^H^O^ 
is  a  white  precipitate. 


Monatomis  Acids  of  the  BstIm  CsH^_,Or  —  Anrlle  SwIm. 

This  series  comprises  two  isomeric  groups  of  acids:  tbe  one  CDnrisling 
of  acids  occurring  in  the  Yegelable  or  animal  organism,  or  obtained  from 
natural  product s  by  special  processes;  the  olber  of  acids  formed  by  a  gea- 
cral  sym helical  process:  we  shall  designate  the  acids  of  the  first  group  ftS 
normal  acrylic  acidi,  those  of  tbe  second  as  itoacrylic  acidt. 


Tbe  following  ai 
Acrylic  acid 
Crotonic  acid 
Angelic  acid    . 
Pyroterebic  acid. 
T  Damaluric  acid 
TDamolic  acid 
Mnringic  acid\ 
Cimicic  acid    / 


Ifomal  Aery  Ik  Acidt. 
>  the  known  acids  of  tbi 


group: 
Physeloleic  acid  ) 
Hypogeeic  acid    > 
Gaidic  acid  ) 

Oleic  acid    \ 
Klaldic  acid  / 
Doeglic  acid 
Brassic  acid  \ 
Eruoic  acid   / 


C„H«0, 
C„H_0, 
C_H«,0, 


es,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen,  thus; 
C,H,0,       +     2K0H     =     C,H,KO, 
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Oleic  acid. 


-f.    2K0H,  =    C,H,KO,    -j- 

Acetate. 


CieW«KO, 

Palmiiate. 


+     H, 


Generally : 

C«H,^^0,    +     2K0H    =    C,H,KO,    -|-    C„_^H^^KO,    +     H, 
They  are  also  converted  into  fatty  acids  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen ; 

C.HeO,        +        H,        r=        CJlfi, 

Crotonio  Butyric 

acid.  acid. 

Aerjlie  Add,  C,HfO,.  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde,  acro- 
lein, C1U4O,  with  moist  silver  oxide.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
slightly  empyreumatio  odor,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water. 
Its  salts  resemble  the  formates  and  acetates,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Acrylic  acid  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  propionic  acid, 
G,H,0^  and  by  bromine  into  dibromopropionic  acid,  CjH^Br^O,. 

Crotonie  Aeid,  C^H^O..  is  produced  by  saponification  of  the  oil  of  Croton 
TH^lium.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  somewhat  pungent  odor  and  an  acrid 
taste,  moderately  soluble  in  pure  water,  insoluble  in  saline  water.  Heated 
with  potassium  hydrate  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms  two  molecules  of 
potassium  acetate: 

C,H,0,        +        2K0H        =        2C,H,K0,        +        H,. 

Angelle  Aeid,  C^HgO,,  exists  in  the  root  of  the  archangel  (Auffeliea  arck- 
angelica)t  and  in  surabul  or  moschus  root,  a  drug  imported  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably  also  belonging  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  It  is  obtained  from 
archangel-root,  by  boiling  the  root  with  lime  and  water,  and  distilling  the 
strained  and  concentrated  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  ncid.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced by  heating  the  essential  oil  of  chamomile,  which  consists  of  angclio 
aldehyde  together  with  a  hydrocarbon,  with  potassium  hydrate: 


CsH^O 


H, 


-f.        KOH        =        C,H,KO,        + 

Also,  together  with  oreoselin,  by  treating  pcucedanin  or  imperatoriii  (a 
neutral  substance  contained  in  the  root  of  Imperatoria  Ostrulhium,  and  some 
other  umbelliferous  plants),  with  alcoholic  potash : 


C„H,,0,        + 
Peucedanin. 


KOH        = 


CjH.KO, 

Pot-Mssium 

angelate. 


Oreoselin. 


Angelic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  and  needles,  melts  at  45°  C.  (113° 
P.),  boils  at  190°  C.  (874°  P.),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Ii  has 
an  aromatic  taste  and  odor,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot 
water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  angelates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Caleium  angelate^  (C5Hj0j)jCa''.  Aq.,  forms  shining,  very  soluble  laminae. 
The  Uad-talt,  {Q^l{jOj)^^h^^y  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Potassium  angelate  treated  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  yields  angelic 
oxide,  or  anhydride,  fC5H,0)20,  which  is  a  viscid  uncrystallizable  oil,  boil- 
ing at  240°  C.  (464°  P.). 

Pyroterebie  acid,  C^Hj^O,,  is  produced  by  dry  distillation  of  terebic  acid, 
C7H10O4  (one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine  oil). 
It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  210°  C.  (410°  F,).^Damalurie  acid,  C^H^fi^  and 
DamoUc  a^id,  CigH^O,,  are  volatile  acids,  said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows 
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and  hones.  —  Mormgie  acid,  CJRjfi^  is  an  oily  acid  obtained,  together  with 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  benic  aciiis,  bj  the  saponification  of  oil  of  ben  (p. 
62o).  —  Cimicie  acid  is  a  yellow  crvstallizable  acid,  having  a  rancid  odor, 
extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  a  kind  of  bug  {^Rapkigtuter  puncti- 
pennis). 

HypogBpie  Add,  C^Yf^fl^  is  contained,  as  a  glyceride,  together  with  pal- 
mitin  and  arachin,  in  oil  of  earth-nut  (Arachu  hypogtea).  To  obtain  it,  the 
mixture  of  fatly  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil,  is  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol; the  palmitic  and  arachidic  acids  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
magnesium  acetate;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  lead  acetate; 
the  lead  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  separated 
hypogseic  acid  is  dissolved  out  by  ether.  It  is  also  produced  by  oxidation 
of  axinic  acid  (CjgH^gOJ,  an  acid  obtained  by  saponification  of  age  or  0x191,  , 
a  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  Mexican  plant  Coccut  Arm.  —  Hypogieic 
acid  crystnllizcs  from  ether  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  melting  at  34°  or 
85°  C.  (03°-95°  F.),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  potatmtm  and 
$odium  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  the  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  hot.  insoluble 
in  cold  water;  the  copper  and  silver  salts  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 
The  ethylic  ether,  Cj^HgOg.  C^H^,  is  a  yellow  oil,  not  volatile  without  decom- 
position. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  hypogasio  acid  into  the  isomeric  or  allot ropic  com- 
pound, Galdie  acid,  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  elaidic  acid  to  oleic 
acid.     It  forms  a  colorless  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  88°  C.  (100°  F.). 

Physetolric  acid,  a  crystalline  acid  obtained  from  sperm-oil,  is  isomeric,  if 
not  identical,  with  hypogseic  acid;  it  melts  at  80°,  and  solidifies  at  28°  C. 
(82°  F.). 

Oleic  Acid,  Oi^Hs^O^  —  This  acid,  the  most  important  of  the  series,  is  ob- 
tained by  saponification  of  olein,  the  fluid  constituent  of  most  natural  fats 
and  fixed  oils. 

To  obtain  pure  oleic  acid,  olive  or  almond  oil  is  saponified  with  potash ; 
the  soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid ;  and  the  separated  fatty  acid,  after 
being  washed,  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  with  half  its 
weight  of  lead  oxide  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  mixture  is 
then  well  shaken  up  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
oleate  of  lead  and  leaves  the  stearate;  the  liquid  after  standing  for  some 
time  is  decanted  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  oleic  acid  thereby 
eliminated  dissolves  in  the  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  is  decanted,  mixed  with  water,  and  freed  from 
ether  by  distillation. 

Large  quantities  of  crude  oleic  acid  are  now  obtained  |n  the  manufacture 
of  stearin-candles,  by  treating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  lime-soap 
resulting  from  the  action  of  lime  upon  tallow.  The  fatty  acids  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  are  washed  with  hot  water,  and  solidify  in  a  mass 
on  cooling;  and  this  mass,  when  subjected  to  pressure,  yields  a  liquid  rich 
in  oleic  acid,  but  still  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  stearic  acid. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  the  liquid  decanted  from  this  is  sent  into  the  market  aa 
oleic  acid  or  red  ail.     It  may  be  purified  by  the  process  just  described. 

Oleic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling  white  needles, 
melting  at  14°  C.  (57°  F.)  to  a  colorless  oil,  which  solidifies  at4°C.  (39°  F.) 
to  a  liard,  white  crystalline  mass,  expanding  considerably  at  the  same  time. 
Specific  gravity  =  0-808  at  19°  C.  (6G°  F.).  The  acid  volatilizes  in  a  va- 
cuum without  decomposition.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  reacts  neu- 
tral when  unaltered  (not  oxidized),  also  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether. 
Cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition.     It  dissolves 
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solid  fats,  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  &c.,  and  is  dissolvid  by  bile,  with 
formation  of  a  soap  and  strong  acid  reaction. 

Oleic  acid,  in  the  solid  state,  oxidizes  but  slowly  in  the  air;  but  when 
melted,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  acquiring  a  rancid  taste  and  smell  and 
a  decided  acid  reaction.  Its  decomposition  by  fusion  with  potash  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Chlorine  and  bromine^  in  presence  of  wuter,  convert  it 
into  dichloroleic  and  dibromoleic  acid.  Bromine,  added  by  drops  to  fused 
oleic  acid,  forms  tribromoleio  acid,  C^^^^firfi^. 

Strong  nitrie  acid  attaclcs  oleic  acid  wiih  violence,  giving  off  red  nitrous 
vapors,  and  producing  volatile  acids  of  the  seric>  CalTyiOy,  viz.,  acetic,  pro- 
pionic, butyric,  valeric,  caproic,  oenanthylic,  caprylic,  peiurgonic,  and  rutio 
acids;  also  fixed  acids  of  the  series  CaH^_402,  viz.,  suberic,  pimelic,  adipic, 
lipic,  and  azelaic  acids,  the  number  and  proportion  of  these  products  vary- 
ing with  the  duration  of  the  action. 

Nitrous  add  Converts  oleic  acid  into  a  solid  isomeric  or  allotropic  modifi- 
cation, called  ela'idie  acid. 

OUalet. — The  formula  of  the  neutral  oleates  isCijH^O-M,  or  {,C^gXlffi^)^M^^, 
according  to  the  equivalence  of  the  metal;  there  are  likt'wise  acid  oleates. 
The  neutral  oleates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  not  so  com- 
pletely precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  the  addition  of  another  soluble 
salt,  as  the  stearates  and  palraitates.  The  acid  oleates  are  liquid  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  oleates  dissolve  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  a  property  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from 
the  stearates  and  palmitates 

Oleifu,  — Oleic  acid  forms  three  glycerides,  viz.,  monolein,  {C^li^y^^{OU) 
C^jH^O,);  diolein,  rC,H,)''(OH)(C„H^O,),;  and  tv\oU\n,  (C\h^Y''(C^^H^ 
),).,  which  are  produced  by  heating  oleic  acid  nnd  glycei-in  together  in 
sealed  tubes  in  various  proportions.     The  first  two  solidify  at  about  16®. 

The  olein  of  animal  fats,  and  of  olive  oil  and  several  other  oils,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  which  do  not  dry  up  in  the  air  by  slow  oxidation,  but 
are  converted  into  viscid  masses  having  a  rancid  odor  and  acid  reaction 
^non-drying  oils^,  appears  to  be  identical  with  triolein,  but  there  is  great 
aiffioulty  in  obtaining  it  pure.  Olive  oil,  cooled  to  4®  C.  (39®  F.)  or  a  lower 
temperature,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  solid  fat,  consisting  mainly  of 
palmitin  (originally  called  margarin^'"  from  its  pearly  lustre),,  and  the  oil 
filtered  therefrom  consists  mainly  of  olein.  A  purer  olein  is  obtained  by 
treating  olive  oil  with  a  cold  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  saponi- 
fies the  solid  fats,  and  leaves  the  olein  unaltered.  Olein,  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  yields  gaseous  products,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  acrolein,  and 
sebic  acid. 

Some  non-drying  oils  contain  the  glycerides  of  acids  homologons  with 
oleic  acid  ;  such  is  the  case,  as  already  observed,  with  croton-oil,  earth-nut 
oil,  and  sperm-oil.  Doegling  train-oil,  obtained  from  the  doegling  or  bottle- 
nosed  whale  (Balctna  rottratay  yields  doeglie  acid,  Cj^H^Oj.  Colza-oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  certain  species  of  Brataiea,  especially  the  summer 
rape  or  colza,  Braitnca  eampettrig,  var.  oleifera,  yields  bra*nc  acid,  C,..H^,0,; 
and  the  oil  of  black  mostard-seed  yields  a  similar  and  probably  iaentical 
acid,  called  erueic  acid. 

Drying  oils,  such  as  linseed  and  poppy  oils,  and  castor-oil  which  is  a 
non-drying  oil,  contain  the  glycerides  of  acids  belonging  to  other  series, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 


Ito-aerylic  Acids. 

Acids  isomeric  with  the  natural  acrylic  acids  are  produced  by  abstraction 
of  the  elements  of  water  from  certain  acid  ethers,  having  the  composition 
63* 
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of  oxaUo  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  two  equivaleiita 
of  an  alcohol-radical  of  the  series,  Cb  H^+^: 

OHg  CHjCHg  CHjCHg 

HO— C=0       HO— C— CH,       HO— C— CH,       HO— C— CH,CH, 

HO— C=0       HO— C=0  HO— C=0  HO— C^O 

Oxalic  acid.    Dimethoxalic  Ethometh-  Diethoxalic 

acid.  oxalic  acid.  acid. 

Now,  when  the  ethylic  ethers  of  these  acids  are  treated  with  phosphoric 
oxide  or  phosphorus  tricbloride,  they  give  up  a  molecule  of  water  (OH,), 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  molecules  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  and  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  abstracted  from  one  of  the  monad  alconol-radicals,  which  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  dyad  radical  (an  olefine)  capable  of  saturating  the 
unit  of  equivalence  of  the  carbon-ntom  set  free  by  abstraction  of  the  hy- 
droxyl.    The  product  is  the  ethylic  ether  of  an  iso-acrylio  acid ;  thus, 

CH, 

HO— C— CH,  HjC=C— CH, 

I  ~        OH,        =  I 

HjCjO— C=0  HgC,0— €=0 

Ethylic  dimetb-  Ethylic  methyl- 

oxalate.  acrylate. 

The  ethylic  ether  thus  formed  is  converted  into  metbacrylic  acid  by  saponi- 
fication with  potash  in  the  usual  way. .  In  this  manner  the  following  iso- 
acrylic  acids  have  been  obtained : 

C(CH^(CH,)" 
Metbacrylic  acid  ...  1  isomeric  with  Crotonic  acid 

COOH 

C(CH,)(C,HJ// 
Methylcrotonic  acid .  |  <*  Angelic  acid 

COOH 

C(C,H,)(C,H«)// 
Ethylcrotonio  acid .  .  |  **  Pyroterebie  acid 

COOH 

The  actual  formation  of  the  ethers  of  these  acids,  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric oxide  and  phosphorous  chloride  on  the  oxalic  compounds  above 
mentioned,  takes  place  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following  equations: 

C(OH)(CH,)(C,H,)  C(CH,)(C,H,)^/ 

i  +  P  A  =  j  +    2P0,H 

COOCjHs  COOCjH, 

Eihylic  ethometh«  Phosphoric  Ethylic  methyl-    Metaphos- 
oxalate.                   oxide.  crotonate.        phoric  acid. 

C(OH)(C,H,),  C(C,H,)(C,HJ// 

8  1  -h     2PC1,  =  8  I                        +    P/),+6Ha 

COOCjHj  COOCjH, 

Ethylic  dieth-  Phosphor-          Ethylic                     Phosphor- 

oxalate.  ous  chloride,     ethyl-crotonate.             ous  acid. 

The  iso-acrylic  acids,  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  are  converted^ 
like  the  normal  acrylic  acids,  into  two  acids  of  the  acetic  series.  The  dyad 
radical  of  the  iso-acrylic  acid  is  displaced  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  de- 
rived from  two  molecules  of  potassium  hydrate  (2K0H),  and  enters  into 
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eombination  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen;  and  at  the  same  time  the  two 
atoms  of  potassium  displace  the  basic  b3*drogeu-atom8  of  the  two  acids  thus 
produced,  converting  Uiem  into  potassium-salts,  and  expelling  the  hydro* 
gen  as  gas;  thus: 

C(CH,)'^CH,                            CHjCH,  H 

r  +    2K0H  =1  +1             +    H, 

COOH                                       COOK  COOK 

Methaorylio                          Propionate.  Formate, 
acid. 

c(CM.y^CE^  CHjCn,        ch, 

I  +    2K0H  =1  +1  +    H, 

COOH  COOK  COOK 

Methyl-cro-  Propionate.        Acetate. 

tonic  acid. 

C(CtH4)^^C,H.  CH,C,H.    CH, 

I  •  *'     +  2K0H  =1  +1      +  H, 
COOH                 COOK      COOK 

Ethyl-cro-  Butyrate.  Acetate. 

tonic  acid. 

The  normal  acrylic  acids  are  decomposed  by  potash  in  a  similar  manner, 
yielding  two  acids  of  the  series,  Cn  HanO, ;  but  one  of  these  is  always  acetic 
acid.     Hence  it  is  inferred  that  they  haye  a  constitution  represented  by 

C(CnH*,)^^H 
the  formula  I  ,  and  that  their  decomposition  by  potash  is  rep* 

COOH 

resented  by  the  equation : 

C(C«H«)^^H  CH.                   C«H«^ 

I                      +    20H,  -      I  +1                     +    H, 

COOH  COOH             .  COOH 

Iso-aorylio  Acetic          Homologue  of 

acid.  acid.             acetic  acid. 

The  formulie  of  the  individual  acids  are  as  follows : 

CH(CH,)^^    CH(C,H4)^'    CH(C,He)^^    CH(C4H,)^^       CH(C„HJ 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH         '  *  '  COOH 

Acrylic.        Crotonio.         Angelic.      Pyroterebio.  Oleic. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  these  formulas  that  crotontc  acid,  when  decomposed 
by  an  alkali,  must  yield  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid;  and  that  the  other 
acids  above  formulated  must  yield  acetic  acid  together  with  formic,  pro- 
pionic, butyric,  and  palmitic  acids  respectively. 

An  acid  isomeric  with  crotonic  acid,  and  differing  from  roethacrylio  acid, 
has  been  obtained  by  boiling  allyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash : 

CjHjCN    +    KOH     +     OH,    =    NH,    +    C^H^KO, 

CH(CH,)^^ 

Frankland  assigns  to  this  acid  the  composition  CH, 

COOH 

There  is  also  an  acid  called  eampholie  acid,  CJH^O^  produced  by  heating 
common  camphor,  CjflH,jO,  with  pot««8ium  hydrate.  It  cannot  be  included 
in  either  of  the  series  of  acrylic  acids,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
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reactions  of  either.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  decomposed  by  distillation  with  phosphorio 
oxide,  into  carbon  monoxide,  water,  and  campholene,  C^H,^. 


Monatomio  Adds  belonging  to  the  ■•riai  CnE^^fij,  or  CnHy,^0(OH). 

Only  three  acids  of  this  series  are  known,  viz. :  sorbic  and  parasorbio 
acids,  both  having  the  composition  C^HgO,,  and  camphic  acid,  Cj^^HjeO,. 

Parasorbic  add  is  a  volatile  oily  acid  obtained  frum  raountain-ash  berries; 
torhie  acid  is  a  crystallizable  acid  produced  from  it  by  gentle  heating  with 
solid  potash,  or  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  it  melts  at  134'6® 
C.  (274°  F.),  volatilizes  without  decomposition,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

Camphic  add,  Cyflyfi^  is  obtained,  together  with  the  corresponding  alco- 
hol, camphol  (p.  546),  by  heating  common  camphor  with  alcoholic  soda- 
solution  in  sealed  tubes  to  170O-190°  C.  (3380-374<»  F.). 

2C„HwO    +    OH,    =    C«H„0    +    C,oH,eO, 
Camplior. '  Camphol.  Caraphic 

acid. 

By  neutralizing  the  resulting  alkaline  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  dis- 
solving out  the  sodium  camphate  with  alcohol,  evaporating,  and  again  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  the  camphic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  solid  mass  heavier  than 
water,  insoluble  therein,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  potassium  and 
sodium  snlts  are  insoluble  in  strong  alkaline  lyes.  They  precipitate  the 
salts  of  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  zinc,  not  those  of  the  alkali-metals;  all 
the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 


Monatomie  Add  belonging  to  the  series  CbH,b-^0,. 


ffydrohtmoic  and,  C^H,oO«  or  C,HgO(OH).*  —  This  acid,  corresponding 
to  the  unknown  alcohol,  C^n^fi,  is  formed,  together  with  other  products, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  benzoic  acid : 

C,H,0,        4-        2H,        =        C,H„0, 
Benzoic  Hydroben- 

acid.  zoic  acid. 

It  is  more  easily  obtained,  however,  by  boiling  hydrobenzyluric  acid  (a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid  by  sodium  amalgam)  with 
alkalies  in  a  close  vessel : 

CwH  .NO,    +    OH,    =    CjHjNO,    +    C,H,0    +    0,H,oO, 
Hydrobenzyl-  Glycocine.  Benzyl         Hydroben- 

uric  acid.  ^  alcohol.  zoic  acid. 

It  is  a  crystalline  acid,  forming  a  crystalline  calcium  salt,  (OfHgO.)^Ca, 
and,  when  recrystallized  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  calcium 
salt,  is  ultimately  converted  by  oxidation  into  benzoic  acid.  Its  ethylio 
ether,  C^HgO, .  CjH^,  has  the  odor  of  ethyl  valerate. 

*  M.  ffermanHf  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  czxxii.  75.  —  Jt.  Otto,  iUd.  cxzziv.  aoSi 
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Monatomio  Acidi  belonging  to  the  leriei  CbH^b-sO,. — Aromatie  Aoidt. 

These  acids  are  produced  by  some  of  the  processes  which  yield  the  fatty 

acids,  Tiz. 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes  and  primary 

alcohols:  thus  benzoic  acid,  C^HgU,.  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  beuzoio 
aldehyde,  C^H,0,  and  of  benzylic  alcohol,  C^H^O. — 2.  By  ihe  action  of 
water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides.  —  '6,  By  the  action  of  allcalies 
on  the  cyanides  of  aromatic  alcohol-radicals. 

They  are  likewise  obtained  :  4.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium  and 
carbon  dioxide  on  the  monobrominated  derivatiTes  of  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons: thus, 

C.H^Br    +    Na    +    CO,    =    NaBr    +    C^HjNaO, 
Bromo-  Sodium 

benzene.  benzoate. 

5.  Certain  aromatic  acids  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrocar- 
bons homologous  with  benzene. 

The  known  acids  of  this  series  are : 

Benzoic  acid,  C^H^O,. 

Toluic  and  Alpha-toluic  acids,  CgH^O,. 

Xylic  and  Alpha-xylic  acids,  C,11jo^,. 

Cumio  acid.  C,qH„0,,  homologous  with  toluic  acid. 

Alpha-cymic  acid,  CuIlj^U,,  homologous  with  alpha-teluic  acid. 

* 

Benioie  Aeid,  C^H^O,  =  C7H50(OH). — This  acid  is  the  analogue  of  ben- 
tylic  alcohol,  and  is  produced  from  it  by  oxidation  with  aqueous  chromic 
acid: 

CeHj-CHjOH    +    0,    =    OH,    +    C.H5.COOH 

Benzyl  al-  Benzoic 

cohol.  acid. 

It  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  C^H^O  (bitter-almond 
oilj,  in  presence  of  platinum  black,  or  with  nitric  acid. 

It  may  be  produced  directly  from  benzene,  by  acting  upon  that  com- 
pound in  the  state  of  vapor  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  whereby 
it  is  converted  into  benzoyl  chloride,  and  decomposing  this  chloride  with 
water : 


C,H,      4-      COCl,      = 
Benzene.         Carbonyl 
chloride. 

HCl 

+      C^HgOCl 
Benzoyl 
chloride. 

C7H4OCI        +        OH,        — 

Benzoyl 

chloride. 

Ha 

-f        C,HgO(OH) 
Benzoic 
acid. 

Fourthly,  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  hippuric  acid  (or  the  nrine  of  cows 
or  horses  which  contains  that  acid)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hippurio 
acid,  C,H,NO,,  which  has  the  composition  of  benzoyl-glycocine,  then  takes 
up  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  resolved  into  glycocine  (p.  614)  and  benzoic 
acid : 

C.H^(C,HgO)NO,    +    OH,    =r    CjH.NO,    +    C^H,0, 
Hippuric  acid.  Glycocine.  Benzoic 

acid. 

This  process  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid  on  the  large 
scale. 
Benzoic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a  great  variety  of  or- 
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gaoio  bo4]ie^  ai  oumeDe,  oinnamio  aldehjde,  oiDUSmia  acid,  cinnunena, 
(■.lein,  gelatin,  ftc. 

Benioio  acid  eiiBU  read;  formed  in  large  quantilj  in  seieral  balsams 
and  gum-resins,  eBpecially  in  gum-benioin,  a  reein  wbich  eiudca  fVam 
tba  bark  of  Slgraz  bemoin,  a  tree  growing  in  Sumntra,  Java,  Burneo,  anj 
Siatn.  When  this  substance  is  exposed  to  a  genlle  heat  in  a  subliming  ves- 
sel, the  benioic  acid  is  volntiliieJ,  and  ma^-  be  condensed.  The  simplest 
and  most  etficienl  apparatus  for  this  and  all  similar  operations  is  Ihe  con- 
triTabce  of  Dr.  Moor;  it  consists  of  a  shallow  iron  pan,  over  the  bottom 
of  ohioh  the  substance  to  be  sublimed  is  thinly 
^.  IH.  npread;  a  sheet  of  bibulous   paper,  pierced  with  n 

—  number  of  pin-holes,  is  then  stretched  over  the  Tea- 

sel, and  a  cap  made  of  thick,  elrong  drawing  or  car- 
'      tridge-paper,  is  secured  b;  a  string  or  hoop  over  Ihe 
whole.     The  pan  is  placed   upon  a  sand-bath,  and 
slow);  healed  to  the  requisite  lemperalure;  the  va- 
por of  the  acid  condenses  in  Ibe  cap,  and  the  crjstals 
are  kept  b;  the  Ibin  paper  diaphragm  from  falling 
back  again  into  the  pan.     Benioic  acid  thus  obtniued 
assumes  the  form  of  light,  feather;,  colorless  crys- 
tals, which  exhale  a  fragrant  odor,  not  belonging  lo 
the  acid  itself,  but  due  to  a  small  quantitj  of  volalile 
oil.     A  more  productive  method  of  preparing  the  acid  is  to  mix  the  pow- 
dered  gum-benioin  very  intimslely  with   an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime, 
boil  this  mixture  with  water,  and  decompose  the  filtered  solution,  concen- 
trnled  bj  evaporsiion  to  a  small  bulk,  with  excess  of  hydroohloric  acid  ; 
the  benioic  acid  crfstnlliie*  out  on  cooling  in  thin   plates,  wbich  may  be 
drained  upon  a  cloth  filter,  pressed,  nod  dried  in  the  air.     B;  sublimation, 
which  is  then  eSeoted  with  triSing  loss,  the  acid  ii  obtained  perfectly 

Benioic  acid  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  acquires  a  faint  smell  when 
gently  warmed;  it  mellB  just  below  121°  C.  (2&0°  F.],  and  sublimes  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  ;  it  boils  at  24H°  C.  {480°  P.),  and  emits  a  vapor 
of  Ihe  density  of  4-27.  It  disHolves  in  about  200  parts  of  cold  and  26  parla 
of  boiling  water,  and  with  great  fscilily  in  alcohol.  Bensoto  acid  is  not 
alTecled  by  ordinary  nitric  acid,  wen  al  boiling  heat ;  but  with  fimiag  mttie 
acid  it  forma  a  subatilution-producl. — Chlorine  also  acts  on  benioio  acid, 
forming  suhBlilution-products. — Fhotphorvt  pmtoehlOTide  converls  it  into 
benioyl  chloride.  C,HsOCi.— Benioic  acid  diBBolvea  in  ordinary  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  is  precipitated  unaltered  on  addition  of  water.  By  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  and  still  more  readily  hy  sulphuric  oxide,  it  ia 
converted  into  sulphobenioic  acid,  r,H,HO,.  a  bibusic  acid  to  be  described 
hereafter.  By  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  hy  sodium-amalgam)  it  is  partly 
reduced  lo  benioic  aldehyde  and  beniylic  alcohol,  and  is  partly  converted, 
by  addilion  of  hydrogen,  into  hydrobcnioic  acid.  C,H„0,  (p.  HS2). 

All  the  baaoalet  are  more  or  less  soluble  :  they  are  easily  formed,  either 
directly  or  by  double  decomposition.  The  brnmata  of  the  oUa^iu  and  of  «•- 
monu  are  very  soluble,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  oryslalliie.  —  CaldtnK  bai- 
toalt  forms  groups  of  small  colorless  needles,  which  require  20  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution.  The  barium  lalli  are  soluble  with  difficully  in  the 
cold.  Nentral/fTTM  benioait  is  a  soluble  oompound;  but  the  basic  sail  ob- 
tained b;  neulraliiing  as  nearly  as  possible  with  ammonia  a  solution  of 
ferric  oiido,  and  then  adding  ammonium  benioalc,  is  quite  insoluble.  Iron 
is  sometimes  thus  separated  from  other  metals  in  quantitative  analysis 
Neutral  and  basic  lead bauoalt  are  freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  Silver  bat- 
toaie  crystalliies  in  thin  transparent  plates,  which  blaoken  on  exposure  (o 
light. 
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Cftlcium  benzoate  is  resoWed  hy  dry  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate 
and  bensone,  or  benzophenone,  CuHj^O,  the  ketone  of  benzoic  acid: 

(C,H^O,),Ca^^         =         CO,Ca        +        C0(C,I1.), 
Calcium  ben-  Benzone. 

zoate. 

On  the  other  hand,  benzoic  acid,  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  is  resoWed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene: 

C^HeO,         s         CO,        +        C^He. 

Bbnzoio  Chlobidx,  OB  BxNzoTL  Chlobidk,  CfH^OCl. — This  compound, 
derived  from  benzoic  acid  by  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydroxyl,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  acid : 

C^HgOCOH)     +     PCljCl,    =    POCl,    +     HCl    -f    C^HjOCl. 

The  two  substances  are  mixed  in  equiyalent  quantities,  and  gently  heated. 
A  brisk  reaction  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolyed,  while  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  distils  over ;  and  when  the  temperature  rises  to  196®  C  (884®  F. ), 
the  receiver  is  to  be  changed,  and  the  benzoyl  chloride,  which  passes  over 
at  that  temperature,  collected  separately.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  sub- 
jecting bitter-almond  oil  (C^H^O)  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid  of  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  pungent  odor;  its  density 
is  1*106.  The  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame;  its 
density  (referred  to  air)  is  4*987.  Benzoyl  chloride  is  decomposed  ^slowly 
by  cold  and  quickly  by  boiling  water  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric'acids: 
with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  a  benzoate,  and  chloride  of  the  alkalic  metal,  are 
generated. 

Bbnzotl  Iodidr,  CyHgOI,  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  chloride  with  po- 
tassium iodide:  it  forms  a  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  mass,  decomposed 
by  water  and  alkalies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride.  The  bromide, 
C^IIjOBr,  has  very  similar  properties.  Benzoyl  cyanide,  C^HgO .  CN.  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  chloride  with  mercuric  cyanide,  forms  a  crystalline 
mass,  fusing  at  3P  C.  (87®  F  ),  boiling  at  207®  C.  (404®  F.),  and  having  a 
pungent  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cinnamon.  All  these  com- 
pounds yield  benzamide  with  dry  ammonia. 

Benzoyl  Oxide,  on  Anhtdridk,  Cj^Hj^O,,  or  {C^l{fi)fif  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  potassium  benzoate : 

CTH50(0Na)     +    C^HgOCl    =    NaCl    +     {C^llfi)fi. 

Benzoyl  chloride  acts  in  like  manner  on  acetate  or  valerate  of  sodium,  form- 
ing aceto  benzoic  or  valero-benz<iic  oxide,  either  of  which  splits  up  ou  dis- 
tillation into  acetic  or  valeric  oxide  and  benzoic  oxide : 

C^HjOCl      +      C.H,0(ONa)      =     NaCl    +      ^tJJsO  J  ^ 

Benzyl  Sodium  Yaiero-ben- 

chloride.  valerate.  zoic  oxide, 

and: 

2{cSo}<*  =        (CAO),0        +        (C.H,0).0 

Valero-ben-  Benzoic  Valeric 

zoic  oxide.  oxide.  oxide. 

Bcnzo  oenanthylic,  benzostearic,  benzo-angelic,  benzo-cuminic  oxide,  and 
several  others,  have  been  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

Benzoic  oxide  orystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  42®  C. 
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(107«F.),  and  disiilling  undeeomposed  at  810<>C.  {SW*F.).  It  melts  in 
boiling  water,  remainiDg  fluid  for  a  long  time,  but  is  ultimately  converted 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  dissolres :  caustic  alkalies  eflfect  the  conversion  much 
more  rapidly.  With  ammonia  it  forms  ammonium  benzoate  and  benzamide : 

(CjH^O)fi     +     2NH,    =     CyH^O^NHJO     -(-     NH^C^HjO 
Benzoic  Ammonium  Benzamide. 

oxide.  benzoate. 

Benzoyl  Dioxidb,  ob  Pkboxibe,  Ci^Hj^O^,  or  (C^HjO,),.  —  Brodie  ob- 
tained this  compound  by  bringing  benzoyl  chloriae  in  contact  with  bari- 
um dioxide  under  water;  the  product,  when  re-crystallized  from  ether, 
yields  large  shining  crystals  of  benzoyl  dioxide,  which  explode  when  heated. 
When  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  this  substance 
evolyes  oxygen,  and  forms  potassium  benzoate. 

Benzoyl  Sijlphide,  (CjHfO)^,  obtained  by  distilling  the  chloride  with 
finely  powdered  lead  sulphide,  is  a  yellow  fetid  oil,  solidifying  at  a  low 
temperature  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass. 

Di BENZOYL,  Ci^Hj^Of. — Cupric  benzoate  subjected  to  gradual  dry  distil- 
lation, gives  a  residue  containing  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  an  oily 
distillate  which*  crystallizes  oiv  cooling,  and  consists  of  dibenzoyl.  This 
substance  possesses  the  odor  of  the  geranium,  melts  at  70°  C.  (158®  F.).  It 
was  discovered  by  Ettling,  and  subsequently  studied  by  Stenhouse.  By 
heating  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Aeidt  derived  from  Beruoie  Acid  by  tubstitution. 

Chlobobenzoic  Acid,  C^UJCIO^  is  obtained  by  treating  benzoic  acid  with 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Acids  having  the  same  com- 
position are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid  in  sun- 
light, and  also  by  distilling  sulpbobenzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  hippurie 
acid,  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  boiling  the  distillate  with  water. 
The  acids  obtained  by  these  several  methods,  however,  differ  in  their  prop- 
erties. Chlorobensoic  acid  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  is  con- 
verted Into  benzoic  acid. 

Bbomobenzoic  Acid,  C^H^BrO,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
silver  benzoate : 

C^HjOjAg        -f        Br,        =        AgBr        +        C,H.BrOr 

Bromine  does  not  act  on  benzoic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Nitbobenzoic  Acid,  C,Hj(N02)0^  is  obtained  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  for 
several  hours  with  fuming  nitric  acid ;  and  by  prolonged  action  of  the  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  or  more  readily  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  dinitrobenzoie  acid,  CjU^CSO^)^^^  is  produced.  Both  these 
are  crystalline  bodies,  analogous  in  most  of  their  reactions  to  benzoic  acid. 

Amipobenzoic  Acids. — Nitrobenzoic  and  dinitrobenzoio  acids  are  re- 
duced, by  treatment  with  certain  reducing  agents,  as  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  to  amido-benzoie  and  diamido-bemoic  aeidt : 

C^H5(N0,)0,    +    8SH,    =    20H,    +    S,    +     C,Hj(NH,)0, 

Nitrobenzoic  Amidobenzoio 

acid.  acid. 

CtH,(NO,),0,    +    6SH,    =    40H,    +    S,    +    CtH,(NHJ,0, 
Dinitrobenzoio  Diamiao- 

aoid.  benzoic  acid, 
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Both  these  are  orystalline  compounds.  Amidobenioio  acid  is  a  monobasic 
acid,  forming  metallic  salts  and  ethers ;  diamidobensoic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, possesses  no  acid  properties,  but  is  rather  a  base,  combining  readily 
with  hydrochloric  and  other  acids,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts. 

When  amidobenzoio  acid,  C^H^NO,,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  two  molecules  of  it  give  up  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  exchange  for 
one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  are  converted  into  a  compound  containing  C14 

2CtH,N0j    +    NO,H    =    20H,.  +    CmHuN.O^. 

This  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  was  first  observed  by  Griess, 
who  has  since  shown  that  it  is  susceptible  of  yery  general  application. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  compound  C|4H}jN304  is 
partially  converted  into  oxybenzoic  acid,  CyH^O^ 

AcBTAMiDOBBNzoic  AciD,»        C,H,NOg    =    CyH4[NH(C,H,0)]0^      or 
C^H^NHCCHgO) 

I  . — This  acid  is  produced  by  digesting  amidobenzoio  acid 

COOH 
with  acetic  acid  at  130<'-140°  C.  (266<>-284<'  P.)  in  a  sealed  tube: 

C,H,(NH,)0,    +    C,H,0(OH)     =    OH,    +    C,H5[NH(C,H,0)]0,. 
Amidobenzoio  Aoetio  Acetamidobenzoio 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

or  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  acid  on  zinc  amidobenzoate : 

(CTH,NO,),Zn^'     +     2C,H,0C1    =    ZnCl,    +     2CtH.(C.H,0)N0, 
Zinc  oxybenzoato.  Acetyl  Acetamidobenzoio 

chloride.  acid. 

Acetamidobenzoio  acid  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  crys- 
tals, insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  easily  soluble 
salts  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths;  sparingly  soluble 
salts  with  lead,  silver,  and  zinc.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
■ttlphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenzoio  acids : 

CgHjNO,    +     OH,    =    CjH^O,    -f    C.H,NO,. 

HippuRio  Acid,  ob  Bbnzanidacbtic  Acid,  C,H,NO,  ^  C,H4(CyHjO)NO, 

C,H,NH(C«HsO) 
=  C,H,[NH(C^H50)]0,  or    I  .  —  This  acid,   isomeric  with 

COOH 

acetamidobenzoio  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on 
the  zinc  salt  of  amidacetic  acid  (glycocine) : 

(C,H4N0,),Zn^^     -h    2C,H50C1    =    ZnCl,    -f-    2C,H,[NH(C7H50)]0,; 

the  reaction  being  analogous  to  the  second  of  those  above  given  for  the 
formation  of  acetamidobenzoio  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  occurs,-  often  in  large  quantity,  as  a  potassium  or  Hodium* 
salt,  in  the  urine  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  graminivorous  animals;  in 
smaller  quantity  also  in  human  urine.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  in  a 
water-bath  perfectly  fresh  cows'  urine  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  volume,  filter- 
ing from  the  deposit,  and  then  mixing  the  liquid  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Cows'  urine  frequently  deposits  hippuric  acid  without  con- 
centration, when  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  which  the  acid  is  less  soluble  thnn  in  water.     The  brown  crystalline 

*  G.a  FMer,  Chem.  80c.  Joorml,  xill.  235. 
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msBB,  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  treated 
with  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  light  amber  color, 
and  begins  to  smell  of  chlorine :  it  is  then  filtered  and  left  to  cool.  The 
still  impure  acid  is  re-dissoWed  in  water,  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate, 
and  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  animal  charcoal:  the  hot  filtered  solution 
is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  milk-white,  and  exceedingly 
delicate  square  prisms,  which  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  melt  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  require  for  solution  about  400  parts  of  cold  water: 
it  also  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  forms  salts 
with  bases,  many  of  which  are  crystallizable.  Exposed  to  a  high  temper- 
ature, hippuric  acid  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  benzoic  acid,  am- 
monium benzoate,  and  benzouitrile,  with  a  coaly  residue.  With  hot  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  gives  off  benzoic  acid ;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into 
benzoic  acid  and  amidacetic  acid  or  glycocine : 

C,H^{C,H50)N0,     +      H(OH)     =     aH,0(OH)     +     C^H^NO^ 
Hippuric  acid.  lYater.  Benzoic  Amidacetic 

acid.  acid. 

just  as  acetamidobenzoic  acid  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenzoio 
acids. 

Hippuric  acid,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  gives  off  nitrogen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  benzoglycolUc  acidj  an  acid  containing  the  elements  of  benzoic 
and  glycollic  (oxyacetic)  acids,  minus  one  molecule  of  water : 

C^H^NO,      +      NO,H      =      C.HjO^      +      OH,      -f-      N, 
Hippuric  Nitrous  Benzogly- 

acid.  acid.  collie  acid. 

BenzoglycolUc  acid,  when  boiled  with  water,  splits  up  into  benzoic  and  gly- 
collic acids : 

CgHgO,  -f  OH,  =:   C,H,0,  +  C.H^O,. 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  hippuric  acid,  the  urine  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree putrid,  the  hippuric  acid  is  all  destroyed  during  the  evaporation,  am* 
monia  is  disengaged  in  large  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  then  found  to 
yield  nothing  but  benzoic  acid,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  discovered  in 
the  unaltered  secretion.  Complete  putrefaction  effects  the  same  change: 
benzoic  acid  might  thus  be  procured  to  almost  any  extent.  When  benzole 
acid  is  taken  internally,  it  is  rejected  from  the  system  in  the  state  of  hip- 
puric acid,  which  is  then  found  in  the  urine. 

Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  the  hippurates  of  monatomic 
metals  being  CgHgMNOjT  Most  metallic  oxides  dissolve  readily  in  hippurio 
acid.  The  hippurates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  are  very 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize:  their  solutions  form  a  cream-colored 
precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  white  curdy  precipitates  with  silver  ni- 
trate and  mercurous  nitrate.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  the  hippurates 
is,  that,  when  ftised  with  excess  of  potash  or  lime,  they  give  off  ammonia 
and  yield  benzene  by  distillation.  Mineral  acids  decompose  them,  separat- 
ing the  hippuric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  dissolves  so  abundantly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
phosphate,  that  this  solution  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  becomes  acid. 
This  reaction  may  explain  the  acid  character  of  the  recent  urine  of  man 
and  animals. 

Tolnic  Acid,  C,HgO,  =  CgnTO(OH).~This  formula  includes  two  isomeric 
acids,  viz. : 

Normal  toluic  acid,  C^H^CCHj) .  COOH,  corresponding  to  xylylic  alcohol, 
C«H4(CH,).CH,0H,  derived  from  dimethyl-benzene  (p.  497). 
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Alpha-toluio  acid,  O^H^ .  CH,COOH,  correspondiog  to  the  unknown  alco- 
hol, C^Hj.  CH,CH,OH,  derived  from  ethyl-benzene. 

Normal  loluic  acid  is  produced — 1.  By  oxidation  of  xylene  with  dilute 
nitric  acid: 

C,H„  +  O,  =  OH,  +  C,H,0, 

Also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cymene  (p.  500), 
oxalic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

C,oH,4    -f     0,    =    C,H,0,     +     C,H,0,    +    20H, 
Cymene.  Toluic  Oxalic 

acid.  acid. 

2.  Synthetically,  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  bromo- 
toluene : 

C^H^Br    +    Na,    +    CO,    =    NaBr    +    C^HT.COjNa 
Bromo-  Sodium 

toluene.  toluate. 

Toluic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  the  solution  of  its  salts  as  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about  175°  C.  (847°  F.),  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition  in  fine  needles.  Its  chemical  reactions  are 
analogous  to  those  of  benzoic  acid.  By  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta  it 
is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  toluene,  C^Hg.  Distilled  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  it  yields  toluic  chloride^  Cgli^OCl,  or  C^H^CH,^.  COCl. 
Strong  nitric  acid,  at  the  boiling  heat,  converts  it  into  nitrotoluie  acid, 
CgHf(N02)0,.  When  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  it  is  excreted 
as  tolurie  acid,  CJH^^SO^,  a  homologue  of  hippuric  acid. 

Alpha-loluic  acid,  C.Hg.  CH,CO,H,  is  produced  by  boiling  benzyl  cyanide 
with  strong  potash  solution  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off: 

CeHg.CHjCN    -f    20H,    =    NH,    +    C.H.  CH,C00H 
Benzyl-  ^  Alpha-toluio 

cyanide.  acid. 

Th«  reaction  amounts  to  an  interchange  between  an  atom  of  trivalent 
nitrogen  and  the  group  O^^(OH) :  hence  the  constitution  of  the  acid  is 
apparent. 

Alpha-toluic  acid  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  broad,  thin  laminas, 
yery  much  like  benzoic  acid :  it  has  an  odor  like  that  of  the  perspiration 
of  horses.  It  melts  at  76-5°  C.  (109°  F),  gives  off,  even  below  100°,  vapors 
which  excite  coughing,  and  boils  at  265*5°  C.  (510°  F.).  It  forms  a  sub- 
stitution-product with  nitric  acid,  and  when  distilled  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  yields  alpha-toluic  chloride,  CgH^OCl,  or  C^H^ .  CU|C0C1,  which 
passes  over  as  a  colorless  heavy  liquid. 

Xylio  Acid,  C,H,oO,  =  0^11,(0113), .  CO,H,  homologous  with  benzoic  and 
with  normal  toluic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon 
dioxide  on  bromo-xylene,  CgH,Br;  also,  by  oxidizing  cumene,  C,Hj^  with 
nitric  acid.  Insolinic  acid,  CgHgO^,  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two 
acids  are  easily  separated  by  distillation,  the  xylic  acid  passing  over,  while 
the  iosolinic  acid  remains  behind.  Xylic  acid  crystallizes  from  boiling 
water  in  needles,  melts  at  108°  C.  (217°  F.),  boils  at  278°  C.  (523°  F.J,  and 
sublimes  easily  in  needles. 

Alpha-xylie  acid,  CjH^CCHj) .  Cn^OOjH,  is  obtained  by  boiling  xylyl  chlo- 
ride with  potassium  cyanide  (whereby  xylyl  cyanide,  OgH,Cl,  is  produced), 
and  then  with,  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  broad  need  let*,  having  a  satiny 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  42°  C.  (108°  F.). 

Ciunie  Aeid,  Cyfi^fi^  probably  C^UJ^CJi^) .  CO,H,  homologous  with  ben- 
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soi«  and  Bonnal  tolaie  acids,  is  produced  bj  oxidation  of  euminol  or  enrnio 
aldehyde,  Cn^H^O,  one  of  the  constituents  of  oil  of  cumin.  It  is  Tery  much 
like  b«-nzoic  acid,  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  nitrocumic  acid, 
C,^,i(N0;,04,  and  resoWed,  by  distillation  with  lime,  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cumene,  C,U|s* 

Cymie  Aeid,  CnHj^O^ — Normal  cymic  acid  is  not  known,  but  alphacymic 
acid,  probably  CeUiiC^H^j^COOH,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic 
alkalies  on  cymyl  cyanide,  C|^U|^N. 


Xonatomie  Aeids,  (^'R^^^O^ 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  related  to  the  aromatic  acids,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  acrylic  series  to  the  fatty  acids.  Only  two  of  them, 
however,  are  at  present  known,  viz. :  cinnamic  and  atropic  acids,  both 
containing  CJifi^ 

CH(C,He)'^ 
CiNNAJfic   Acid,  Cfifi^ssCfJifi{OU)r=   1  .  —  This  acid  ia 

CO,H 
produced  synthetically:  1.  By  heating  benxoic  aldehyde  in  close  Tessela 
with  acetyl  chloride: 

CyHeO    +    C,H,Oa    =    HCl    +    C,H,0,. 

2.  By  treating  potassium  benzoate  with  chlorethylidene  (prodaced  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  acetic  aldehyde): 

CjH^O      +      COCl,     =      HCl      +      CO,      +       c,H,cn 
Aldehyde.  Carbonyl  Chlorethyl- 

chloride.  idene. 

C,H,C1        4-        C^HjOjK        =        KCl        +        C,H,0, 
Chloretbyl-  Potassium  Cinnamic 

idene.  benzoate.  acid. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnamon-oil  (cinnamic 
aldehyde,  C^HgO^  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  exists  ready  formed,  together  with 
benzoic  acid,  ana  certain  oily  and  resinous  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tolu 
balsams,  being  doubtless  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnyl  alcohol  or  styrone, 
C9U,o^  (p.  554),  likewise  contained  therein.  It  may  be  procured  by  the 
following  process  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  Old, 
hard  Tolu  balsam  is  reduced  to  powder  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  slaked  lime:  this  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  calcium  cinnamate  crystallizes 
out,  while  calcium  benzoate  remains  in  solution.  The  impure  salt  is  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  water,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and,  after  filtration, 
suffered  to  crystalline.  The  crystals  are  drained  and  pressed,  once  more 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  added, 
the  whole  js  allowed  to  cool.  The  pure  cinnamic  acid  separates  in  small 
plates  or  needle-formed  crystals  of  perfect  whiteness.  From  the  original 
mother-liquor  much  benzoic  acid  may  be  procured. 

The  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  are  smaller  and  less  distinct  than  those  of 
benzoic  acid,  which  in  most  respects  it  very  closely  resembles.  It  melts  at 
12UO  C.  (248°  F.),  and  enters  into  ebullition  at  293°  C.  (6t>0°  F.);  the  vapor 
is  pungent  and  irritating.  Cinnamic  acid  is  much  less  soluble,  both  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  than  benzoic  aoid ;  a  hot  saturated  solution  becomes  on 
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cooling  a  soft  solid  mass  of  small  nacreous  crystals.  It  dissolves  with  perfect 
ease  in  alcohol.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  cinnamic  acid  with  great 
energy,  and  with  production  of  copious  red  fumes:  bitter  almond-oil  distils 
over,  and  benzoic  acid  remains  in  the  retort.  When  cinnamic  acid  is  heated 
in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  strong  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  almost  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which 
afterwards  distils  over  with  the  vapor  of  water;  the  odor  of  bitter-almond 
oil  is  at  the  same  time  very  perceptible.  Cinnamic  acid  fused  with  excess 
of  potassnim  hydrate,  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids: 

C»HtO,    +     20Ha    =     C,HeO,    +     C,H,0,     +  .  H,. 

This  decomposition  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  an  acid  of  the  acrylic 
series  into  two  acids  of  the  fatty  series  (p.  626). 

Cinnamic  acid  is  resolved  by  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta,  and  par- 
tially also,  when  distilled  alone,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  cinnamene,  CgH, 
(p.  601). 

The  cinnamaiesj  C^fO^M  (for  monatomic  metals),  are  very  much  like  the 
benzoates.  Cinnyl  cinnamate,  Cinnamein,  or  Styradn^  CgHfO,.CgHy,  is  con- 
tained, together  with  cinnamene  and  styrol,  in  liquid  storax  (which  exudes 
from  Styrax  calamtta^  a  shrub  growing  in  Greece  and  Syria);  also,  together 
with  styrol  and  other  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tola  balsams,  the  produce 
of  certain  species  of  Myroxylum  growing  in  South  America.  It  is  obtained 
from  storax  by  distilling  the  balsam  to  expel  the  styrol,  then  boiling  it  with 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  free  cinnamic  acid,  and  kneading  the 
spongy  residue  between  the  fingers.  Styracin  then  runs  out  as  an  oily  liquid, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  beautiful  prisms  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol.  When  distilled  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  cinnyl  alcohol  and 
cinnamic  acid. 

Atbopic  Actd,  CfHgOj,  is  a  crystalline  acid,  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid, 
obtained,  together  with  a  basic  compound,  iropine,  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  atropine,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  Atropa  Belladonna  and  Datura  Strang 
manium : 

C^H^NO,        =        C,H.O,        -f        C,H,jNO 
Atropine.  Atropic  acid.  Tropine. 
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These  acids  are  derived  from  diatomic  alcohols  by  substitution  either  of 
0  for  H,,  in  which  case  they  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  are  mono- 
basic, or  by  substitution  of  0,  for  H^,  in  which  case  they  contain  four  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  are  bibasic. 

The  relation  between  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  the  glycols,  and  the 
diatomic  acids,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Glycols. 

Diatomic  Acids. 

Hydrocarbons. 

Monobasic.           Bibasic. 

CnHja+i 

CnHtn-f-jOj 

CoHjnOj                CBH|n_j04 

CnH2B 

CnHjaOj 

CnHjta-A           C„H2o_404 

CnHjn-t 

CnHm— aO, 

(^n^Sn— 40g          CnHjo^^O^ 

^n^ta-i 

CnHft^^O, 

CoHto-eOg           CnHfa-sO^. 

&c. 

&c. 
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Diatomio  and  Konobasio  Aeids. 

l.^Laotio  Semi,  CbH^O,. 

The  acids  of  this  series  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  distinguished 
as  normal  lactic  acidt  and  itolactic  acids.  The  known  members  of  the  series 
are: 

GlycoUio  or  Ozyacetic  acid,  C,H^Oj. 

Lactic  or  Oxypropionic  acid,  C,UgO,. 

Oxybutyric  acid,  C.H,0,,  and  its  isomer,  Dimethozalic  acid. 

Oxyyaleric  acid,  C^H^oOg,  and  its  isomer,  Eihometh oxalic  acid. 

Leucic  or  Oxycaproic  acid,  CgHj^O,,  and  isomer,  Diethoxalie  acid. 

Acids  homologous  with  dimethoxalic  acid,  and  containing  7,  9,  and  12 
atoms  of  carbon,  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  normal  lactic  acids  correspond  to  the  diatomic  alcohols  homologous 
with  ethenic  alcohol  (glycol) ;  thus : 


Cn— 1  Hjn— aOH 

C_iH,^01 

1 

CHjOH 

COOH 

Diatomic 

Normal  acid  of 

alcohol. 

lactic  series. 

If  in  the  second  formula  we  make  n  successiyely  equal  to  1,  2,  8,  &c., 
we  get  the  series : 

OH  CH^OH  CjH^OH  C,H,OH 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Carbonic      Glycollic  Lactic  Oxybutyric 

acid.  acid.  acid.  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is,  however,  a  bibasic  acid,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex* 
plained  further  on,  and  will  be  considered  by  itself. 
The  normal  lactic  acids  are  produced : 

1.  From  the  glycols  by  slow  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or 
by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  higher  glycols,  however,  are  partly 
split  up  by  oxidation,  part  of  their  carbon  ns  well  as  hydrogen  being  oxi- 
dized, and  a  lower  acid  of  the  series  produced ;  thus  amylene  glycol  yields 
oxybutyric  instead  of  oxyvaleric  acid. 

2.  By  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  the  monochlorinated  or  mono- 
brominated  fatty  acids  (p.  708),  e.  y.  .* 

CjHjClO,     +    AgHO    =    AgCl    +    C,H.O, 
Chloropro-  Lactic 

pionic  acid.  acid. 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amidated  derivatives  of  the  fatty 
acids : 

CjHjNO,    +    NOgH    =    C,H^O,    +    OH,    +    N, 
Amidacetic  acid  Glycollic 

(glycocine).  acid. 

C{C«Hta+,)aOH 
The  Itolactic  acids  are  represented  by  the  general  formula,  | 

COOH 

They  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  ethers  by  the  action  of  the  xinc-com- 
pound  of  an  alcohol-radical,  CnHjo+p  on  a  neutral  ether  of  oxalic  acid  con- 
taining a  radical  of  the  same  series,  such  as  diethylio  oxalate.     The  reao- 
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tion  consists  in  th«  replacement  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  ozali's  ether 
by  two  equivalents  of  alcohoUradical,  and  the  simultaneous  replacement  of 
an  equivalent  of  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.,  in  the  oxalic  ether  by  an  equivalent  * 
of  xinoi  whereby  an  ether  of  xino-diethyloxalic  acid,  &c.,  is  produced,  which 
by  certain  obvious  transformations  may  be  converted  into  the  requi^^ 
acid;  thus: 

COOCH,  C(C,H,),OZii' 

I  +     2Zn^C,HB  =  Zn'(CH,)0     +        | 
COOCH,  COOCH, 

Dimethylic  Zinc  Zinc  Methylic  zineo- 

oxalate.  methide.        methylate.  diethoxalate. 

C(C,H5),0Zn^  C(C,H5),0H 

I  +  HOH      »      Zn^HO        +         1 

COOCH,  COOCH, 

Methylic  zinco-  Water.  Zinc  Methylic 

diethoxalate.  hydrate.  diethoxalate. 

The  methylic  diethoxalate  is  easily  decomposed  by  baryta-water,  yield- 
ing methyl  alcohol  and  barium  diethoxalate: 

C(C,H5)gOH  C(C,H5),0H 

Lr.r.r.  +         ^'^^         =       ^^»(^^)         +  k 

COOCH,  COOBa^ 

Methylic  Barium 

diethoxalate.  diethoxalate. 

And  this  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  yields  diethoxalic  acid, 
C(C,H5),0H 

,  isomeric  with  leucic  acid.  . 
OOH 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  process  It  is  found  best  to  use  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
iodide  with  metallic  zinc,  which  produces  zinc-etbide,  instead  of  the  latter 
compound  previously  prepared.  The  other  isolactic  ethers  are  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  acids  of  either  group  are  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to  the  corre- 
sponding acids  of  the  acetic  series  ;  e.  g, : 

C,H,0,      +      2HI      =      C,H.O,      +      OH,  +      I, 
Lactic  Propionic 

acid.  acid. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  the  isolactic  acids  are  converted  by  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride or  pentoxide,  into  ethers  of  the  iao-acrylic  acids  (p.  626);  the 
ethereal  salts  of  the  normal  lactic  acids  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 

The  normal  lactic  acids,  when  heated,  give  up  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
are  converted  into  oxygen  ethers  or  anhydrides ;  e,  g, : 

C,H,0,        —        OH,        »        C,H^O, 
Lactic  Lactide. 

acid. 

Two  molecules  of  a  normal  lactic  acid  may  also  be  deprived  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  thereby  producing  a  condensed  acid,  analogous  to  the  poly^enio 
alcohols ;  e,  g. : 

2C,H,0,         -        OH,         =         CH„,0, 
Lactic  Dilactio 

acid.  acid. 

•  To  simplify  the  eqnatlona,  we  hare  made  use  of  the  equivtUaU  (32-6)  lnft«Md  of  the  atott 
(66)  of  line,  denoting  it  by  the  symbol  Zof. 
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ganiii  bodieB.  ftB  oumeDB,  ciDnmmio  &1dehjde,  emntmie  toid,  oinDHneiie, 
ea!<ein,  gelatin,  ftc. 

Beaioic  acid  eiiets  readf  formed  in  large  quanlity  ia  scTersI  balsams 
and  gum-reainB,  espeuiallj  in   gum-benioin,  a  resin   which  eiudes  rroin 

the  bark  of  Slifrax  benzoin,  a  tree  growiag  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Iturneo,  and 
Siam.  When  ihia  substance  is  eipused  to  a  gtatle  heal  in  a  subliming  Tea- 
gel,  the  benioic  acid  is  valatiljieii,  and  may  be  condensed.  The  simplest 
and  most  efficieot  apparatus  for  tbia  and  all  similar  operations  is  Ibe  eon- 
triTance  of  Dr.  Mohr:  it  conf^ists  of  a  shallow  iron  pan,  over  tbe  bottom 
of  whiob  the  subatanoe  to  be  sublimed  is  tbiulj 
f^- iM.  apread;  a  sheet  of  bibulous   paper,   pierced  with  n 

number  of  pin-boles,  is  then  stretched  over  the  ves- 
sel, and  a  cap  made  of  Ibick,  iilroDg  drawing  or  oar- 
tridge-paper,  is  secured  b;  a  string  or  hoop  over  the 
wbole.     The  pan  ia  placed   upon  a  sand-bath,   and 
slow);  healed  to  the  requisite  temperature ;  the  va- 
por of  tbe  acid  condeDBes  in  the  cap,  and  the  crystals 
are  kept  by  the  thin  paper  diaphragm  IVom  falling 
back  again  into  the  pan.     Beaioic  acid  thus  obtniued 
tteeumea  the  form  of  light,  featberj,  colorlesa  crjs- 
tals,  which  exhale  a  fragrant  odor,  not  belonging  to 
tlie  acid  ilHelf,  but  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  lolalilo 
oil.     A  more  productlTe  method  of  preparing  the  acid  is  to  mix  the  pow- 
dered gum-benioia  very  intimnlely  wit)t  an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime, 
boil  this  miilure  with  water,  and  decompose  the  filtered  Bolulion,  coQCen- 
traled  bj  evaporation  lo  a  small  bulk,  with  excess  of  hjdroohlorio  acid  ; 
the  benioic  acid  crystHlliies  out  on  cooling  In  Ibin  plates,  which  maj  ba 
drained  upon  a  cloth  filter,  pressed,  and  dried  in  the  air.     By  sublimation, 
which  is  then  effected  with  triSing  loss,  the  acid  i«  obtained  perfecilj 

Benioic  acid  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  acquires  a  faint  smell  when 
gently  warmed:  it  melts  just  below  121°  C.  (260°  F.),  and  sublimes  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above;  it  boils  at  249°  C.  (480°  F.).  and  emits  a  vapor 
of  the  density  of  4-27.  It  dissolves  in  about  200  pnHs  of  cold  and  26  parti 
of  boiling  water,  and  with  great  faeilit;  in  alcohol.  Benioic  acid  is  not 
affected  by  ordinary  nitric  acid,  even  at  boiling  heat;  but  wit h /iiniHij;  infrie 
<Kid  it  forms  a  substitution-product. — C/ilormi  also  acts  on  benioic  acid, 
forming  Bubstltution-producls. — Photphorut  pentackioride  converts  it  into 
benioyi  chloride,  C,H(OCl. — Bentoic  acid  diHsnives  in  ordinary  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  is  precipitated  unsUcred  on  addition  of  water.  By  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  and  slill  more  readily  by  sulphuric  oiide,  it  ia 
converted  inlo  sulphobenioic  acid,  C,H,SO,.  a  bibasic  acid  lo  be  described 
hereafter.  By  nascent  hydrogen  (cvolvi-d  by  sodium-amalgam)  it  is  partly 
reduced  to  benioic  aldehyde  and  benzylic  alcohol,  and  is  partly  converted, 
by  addition  of  hydrogen,   into   hydrobcnioic   acid,  C,H„0,  (p.  632). 

All  Ihe  bauoaitt  are  more  or  less  soluble  ;  they  are  easily  formed,  either 
directly  or  by  double  decomposition.  The  bnaoaltM  o/tht  atkatiet  and  of  <nii- 
mDaia  are  very  soluble,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  crystalliie.  —  Caleivm  bta- 
aoale  forms  groups  of  small  colorless  needles,  which  require  20  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution.  Ths  barium  mitt  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the 
cold.  Neutral /tmc  imioulf  is  a  soluble  compound  ;  but  the  basic  sail  ob- 
tained by  neulrnliiing  as  nearly  as  possible  with  ammonia  a  solution  of 
ferric  oxide,  and  then  adding  ammonium  benioate,  is  quite  insoluble.  Iron 
Is  sometimes  thus  aeparaled  from  other  melals  in  quanlilative  analysis 
Neutral  and  basic  lead  bmzoate  are  freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  Sdeer  btn- 
coatt  crysialliies  in  thin  transparent  plates,  which  blaoken  on  exposure  to 
light 
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Calcium  bensoate  U  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate 
and  benzone,  or  benzophenone,  C^HigO,  (he  ketone  of  benzoic  acid: 

(C,H^O,),Ca''         =         COgCa        +        CO(C,H,), 
Calcium  ben-  Benzone. 

zoate. 

On  the  other  hand,  benzoic  acid,  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  is  resolved 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene : 

C^HjO,         s         CO,        +        CjH^ 

Bkneoic  Chlobidk,  OB  Beneotl  Chlobids,  C^H^OCl. — This  compound, 
derived  from  benzoic  acid  by  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydroxyl,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaohloride  on  benzoic  acid : 

C,H,0(OH)     -f-     PCljCl,    =    POCI3    4-     HCl    +     C^HjOCl. 

The  two  substances  are  mixed  in  equivalent  quantities,  nnd  gently  heated. 
A  brisk  reaction  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  while  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  distill  over ;  and  when  the  temperature  rises  to  196^  C  (384*'  F. ), 
the  receiver  is  to  be  changed,  and  the  benzoyl  chloride,  which  passes  over 
at  that  temperature,  collected  separately.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  sub- 
jecting bitter-almond  oil  (C^H^O)  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid  of  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  pungent  odor;  its  density 
is  1*106.  The  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame;  its 
density  (referred  to  air)  is  4*987.  Benzoyl  chloride  is  decomposed  ^slowly 
by  cold  and  quickly  by  boiling  water  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric 'acids: 
with  an  alkaline  liydrate,  a  benzoate,  and  chloride  of  the  alkalic  metal,  are 
generated. 

Benzoyl  Iodidr,  C^H^OI,  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  chloride  with  po- 
tassium iodide:  it  forms  a  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  mass,  decomposed 
by  water  nnd  alkalies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride.  The  bromide^ 
CyH^OBr,  has  very  similar  properties.  Benzoyl  cyanide^  C,H^0 .  ON,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  chloride  with  mercuric  cyanide,  forms  a  crystalline 
mass,  fusing  at  W  C.  (ST""  F  ),  boiling  at  207°  C.  (404<>  F.),  and  having  a 
pungent  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cinnamon.  All  these  com- 
pounds yield  benzamide  with  dry  ammonia. 

Bbneotl  Oxide,  ob  Anhtdbidb,  Cj^Hj^Og,  or  (C,H50),0,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  potassium  benzoate : 

CTHjO(ONa)     -f     C^HjOCl    =    NaCl    -f     (Q^Ylfi)fi. 

Benzoyl  chloride  acts  in  like  manner  on  acetate  or  valerate  of  sodium,  form- 
ing aceto  benzoic  or  valero-benzoic  oxide,  either  of  which  splits  up  od  dis- 
tillation into  acetic  or  valeric  oxide  and  benzoic  oxide : 

C,H,0C1      +      C,H,0(ONa)      =     NaCl    +      ^^^  \  O 

Benzyl  Sodium  Valero-ben- 

chloride.  valerate.  zoic  oxide, 

and : 

^{c^o}'*  =        (CAO),0        +        (C.H,0).0 

Valero-ben-  Benzoic  Valeric 

zoic  oxide.  oxide.  oxide. 

Benzo  oenanthylic,  benzostearic,  benzo-angelic,  benzo-cuminic  oxide,  and 
several  others,  have  been  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

Benzoic  oxide  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  42°  C. 
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(107"*  F.),  and  distilling  andeoomposed  at  SIO^'C.  (bW¥.).  It  melta  in 
boiling  water,  remaining  fluid  for  a  long  time,  but  is  ultimately  converted 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  dissolves :  caustic  alkalies  effect  the  conversion  much 
more  rapidly.  With  ammonia  it  forms  ammonium  benzoate  and  benzamide : 


(C,H,0),0 
Benzoic 

4-     2NH,    = 

=     CyHjOlNHJO 
Ammonium 

-1-     NHjC^HjO 

Benzamide. 

oxide. 

benzoate. 

Benzoyl  Dioxide,  or  Peroxide,  Ci^Uyfi^,  or  rCjHjO,),.  —  Brodie  ob- 
tained this  compound  by  bringing  benzoyl  chloriae  in  contact  with  bari- 
um dioxide  under  water;  the  product,  when  re-crystallized  from  ether, 
yields  large  shining  crystals  of  benzoyl  dioxide,  which  explode  when  heated. 
When  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  this  substance 
evolves  oxygen,  and  forms  potassium  benzoate. 

Beneotl  Sulphide,  (C.HjO)^,  obtained  by  distilling  the  chloride  with 
finely  powdered  lead  sulphide,  is  a  yellow  fetid  oil,  solidifying  at  a  low 
temperature  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass. 

DiBENZOTL,  Ci^HjqO^. — Cupric  benzoate  subjected  to  gradual  dry  distil- 
lation, gives  a  residue  containing  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  an  oily 
distillate  which*  crystallizes  on«  cooling,  and  consists  of  dibenzoyl.  This 
substance  possesses  the  odor  of  the  geranium,  ihelts  at  70°  G.  (158®  F.).  It 
was  discovered  by  Ettling,  and  subsequently  studied  by  Stenhouse.  By 
heating  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Acids  derived  from  Benzoic  Acid  by  substitution, 

Chlorobbnzoio  Acid,  CfH.ClO,.  is  obtained  by  treating  benzoic  acid  with 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Acids  having  the  same  com- 
position are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid  in  sun- 
light, and  also  by  distilling  sulphobenzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  hippurtc 
acid,  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  boiling  the  distillate  with  water. 
The  acids  obtained  by  these  several  methods,  however,  differ  in  their  prop- 
erties. Chlorobenioic  acid  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid. 

Bromodenzoic  Acid,  CfHiBrOy  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
silver  benzoate : 

C^HjOjAg        +        Br,        =        AgBr        +        C^H^BrO,. 

Bromine  does  not  act  on  benzoic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

NiTBOBENZoic  AciD,  C7Hg(N02)02,  is  obtained  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  for 
several  hours  with  fuming  nitric  acid ;  and  by  prolonged  action  of  the  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  or  more  readily  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  dimtrobenzoic  add,  ^^^A{^^^fir  ^^  produced.  Both  these 
are  crystalline  bodies,  analogous  in  most  of  their  reactions  to  benzoic  acid. 

Amidobenzoic  Acids. — Nitrobenzoic  and  dinitrobenzoio  acids  are  re- 
duced, by  treatment  with  certain  reducing  agents,  as  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  to  amido-bemoie  and  diamido^bemoic  acids  : 

C^HjCNO,)©,    -f     3SH,    =    20H,    +    S,    +     C,Hj(NH,)0, 

Nitrobenzoic  Amidobenzoio 

acid.  acid. 

CtH^(NO,),0,    -f    6SH,    =r    40H,    +    S.    +    CtII/NHJjO, 
Dinitrobenzoio  Diamido- 

acid.  benzoic  acid. 
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Both  these  are  orystalline  compoundB.  Amidobensoic  acid  is  a  monobasic 
acidf  forming  metallic  salts  and  ethers ;  diamidobenzoic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, possesses  no  acid  properties,  but  is  rather  a  base,  combining  readily 
with  hydrochloric  and  other  acids,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts. 

When  amidobenzoio  acid,  CyH^NO,,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  two  molecules  of  it  give  up  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  exchange  for 
one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  are  conTerted  into  a  compound  containing  C^ 

2C,H,N0j    +     NO,H    =    20H,.  +     CmH,iN,0^. 

This  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  was  first  observed  by  Griess, 
who  has  since  shown  that  it  is  susceptible  of  yery  general  application. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  compound  C|4H,^N,04  is 
partially  converted  into  oxybenzoic  acid,  C^H^O,. 

AcBTAMiDOBBNZOic  AciD,*        C^H^NO,    ==    C7Hj[NH(CjH,0)]0y      or 

I  . — This  acid  is  produced  by  digesting  amidobenzoic  acid 

COOH 

with  acetic  acid  at  l^O^-liO^  C.  (266°-284'>  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube: 

C,H.(NH,)0,    +     C,H,0(OH)     =    OH,     +     C,H5[NH(C,H,0)]0^ 
Amidobenzoic  Acetic  Acetamidobenzoio 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

or  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  acid  on  zinc  amidobenzoate : 

(C7HeN0,),Zn^>'     +    2C,H,0C1    ==    ZnCl,    +     2CtH,(C,HjO)NO, 
Zinc  oxybenzoate.  Acetyl  Acetamidobenzoic 

chloride.  acid. 

Acetamidobenzoio  acid  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  crys- 
tals, insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  easily  soluble 
salts  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaJine  earths;  sparingly  soluble 
salts  with  lead,  silver,  and  zinc.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
Bulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenzoic  acids : 

C,H,NO,    -f     OH,    =    CjH^O,    +    C.H^NO,. 

HiPPtTBic  Acid,  ob  BBNZAMmACBTic  Acid,  CgH.NO,  =  C,H4(C,H50)NO, 

C,H,NH(CeH,0) 
=  C,H,[NH(C^H50)]0,  or    I  .  —  This  acid,   isomeric  with 

COOH 

acetamidobenzoio  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on 
the  zinc  salt  of  amidacetic  acid  (glycocine) : 

(C,H4N0,),Zn^>'     -f    2C,H50C1    =    ZnCl,    +    2C,H,[NH(C,HgO)]0,; 

the  reaction  being  analogous  to  the  second  of  those  above  given  for  the 
formation  of  acetamidobenzoio  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  occurs,-  often  in  large  quantity,  as  a  potassium  or  Hodium- 
salt,  in  the  urine  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  graminivorous  animals;  in 
smaller  quantity  also  in  human  urine.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  in  a 
water-bath  perfectly  fresh  cows'  urine  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  volume,  filter- 
ing from  the  deposit,  and  then  mixing  the  liquid  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Cows'  urine  frequently  deposits  hippuric  acid  without  con- 
centration, when  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  which  the  acid  is  less  soluble  thnn  in  water.     The  brown  crystalline 
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mass,  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  dissoWed  in  boiling  water,  and  treated 
with  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  light  amber  color, 
and  begins  to  smell  of  chlorine  :  it  is  then  filtered  and  left  to  cool.  The 
still  impure  acid  is  re-dissoWed  in  water,  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate, 
and  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  animal  charcoal :  the  hot  filtered  solution 
is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  crystallixes  in  long,  slender,  milk-white,  and  exceedingly 
delicate  square  prisms,  which  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  melt  on  the  ap* 
plication  of  heat,  and  require  for  solution  about  400  parts  of  cold  water: 
it  also  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  forms  salts 
with  bases,  many  of  which  are  crystalliiable.  Exposed  to  a  high  temper^ 
ature,  hippuric  acid  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  benzoic  acid,  am- 
monium benzoate,  and  benzoaitrile,  with  a  coaly  residue.  With  hot  oil  of 
Titriol,  it  gives  off  benzoic  acid ;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into 
benzoic  acid  and  amidacetic  acid  or  glycocine : 

C,H^(C^H,0)NO,     -f      H(OH)      =     C.HgO(OH)     +     CjH^NOy 
liippurio  acid.  Water.  Benzoic  Amidacetic 

acid.  acid. 

Just  as  acetamidobenzoic  acid  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenzoic 
acids. 

Hippuric  acid,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  gives  off  nitrogen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  befizoglycoUie  acid^  an  acid  containing  the  elements  of  benzoic 
and  glycollic  (oxyacetic)  acids,  minus  one  molecule  of  water : 

C^H^NO,      +      NO,H      =      CjHjO^      +      OH,      -f      N, 
Hippuric  Nitrous  Benzogly- 

acid.  acid.  collie  acid. 

Benzoglycollic  acid,  when  boiled  with  water,  splits  up  into  benzoic  and  gly- 
collic acids: 

C,H,0,  -f  OH,  =   C,H,0,  +  C,H,0,. 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  hippuric  acid,  the  urine  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree putrid,  the  hippuric  acid  is  all  destroyed  during  the  evaporation,  am- 
monia is  disengaged  in  large  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  then  found  to 
yield  nothing  but  benzoic  acid,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  discovered  in 
the  unaltered  secretion.  Complete  putrefaction  effects  the  same  change : 
benzoic  acid  might  thus  be  procured  to  almost  any  extent.  When  benzoic 
acid  is  taken  internally,  it  is  rejected  from  the  system  in  the  state  of  hip- 
puric acid,  which  is  then  found  in  the  urine. 

Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  the  hippurates  of  monatomic 
metals  being  C^HgMNOjr  Most  metallic  oxides  dissolve  readily  in  hippuric 
acid.  The  hippurates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  are  very 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize;  their  solutions  form  a  cream-colored 
precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  white  curdy  precipitates  with  silver  ni- 
trate and  mercurous  nitrate.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  the  hippurates 
is,  that,  when  fused  with  excess  of  potash  or  lime,  they  give  off  ammonia 
and  yield  benzene  by  distillation.  Mineral  acids  decompose  them,  separat- 
ing the  hippuric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  dissolves  so  abundantly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
phosphate,  that  this  solution  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  becomes  acid. 
This  reaction  may  explain  the  acid  character  of  the  recent  urine  of  man 
and  animals. 

Tolnie  Aeid,  CgHgO,  =  Q^^0{0'^), — This  formula  Includes  two  isomeric 
acids,  viz.: 

Normal  toluic  acid,  Cfi^f^QW^  .  COOH,  corresponding  to  xylylic  alcohol, 
CgH4(CHg)  .CH,OH,  derived  from  dimethyl-benzene  (p.  497). 
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Alpha-toluic  acid,  0,H( .  CH,COOH,  correBponding  to  the  unknown  alco- 
hol, CgHg.  CHgCHgOH,  derived  from  ethyl-benzene. 

Normal  toluic  acid  is  produced — 1.  By  oxidation  of  xylene  with  dilute 
nitric  acid : 

CgHjo  +  Og  =  OH,  -f  CgH,0, 

Also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cymene  (p.  600), 
oxalic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

C,oHu    +    O,    =    C,H,0,     +     C,H,0,    +    20H, 
Cymene.  Toluic  Oxalic 

acid.  acid. 

2.  Synthetically,  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  bromo- 
toluene : 

C,H,Br    -I-    Na,    +    CO,    =    NaBr    +    C7HT.C0,Na 
Bromo-  Sodium 

toluene.  toluate. 

Toluic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  the  solution  of  its  salts  as  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about  175®  C.  (847°  F.),  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition  in  fine  needles.  Its  chemical  reactions  are 
analogous  to  those  of  benzoic  acid.  By  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta  it 
is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  toluene,  C^Hg.  Distilled  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  it  yields  ioluie  ekloridey  0,11^00*1,  or  CgH^CHg^.  COCl. 
Strong  nitric  acid,  at  the  boiling  heat,  converts  it  into  nitrotoluie  add^ 
CgHY(N02)0,.  When  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  it  is  excreted 
as  loluric  acid,  QJAy^O^,  a  homologue  of  hippuric  acid. 

Alpha-toluic  acid^  ^s^^.  CH,C0,H,  is  produced  by  boiling  benzyl  cyanide 
with  strong  potash  solution  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off: 

C,H,.CH,CN     -f    20H,    =    NH,    +    C^H.  CH,C00H 
Benzyl-  ^  Alpha-toluic 

cyanide.  acid. 

The  reaction  amounts  to  an  interchange  between  an  atom  of  trivalent 
nitrogen  and  the  group  O^^(OH) :  hence  the  constitution  of  the  acid  is 
apparent. 

Alpha-toluic  acid  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  broad,  thin  laminsB, 
very  much  like  benzoic  acid :  it  has  an  odor  like  that  of  the  perspiration 
of  horses.  It  melts  at  76-6°  C.  n09<'  F),  gives  off,  even  below  100°,  vapors 
which  excite  coughing,  and  boils  at  265*5°  C.  (510°  F.).  It  forms  a  sub- 
stitution-product with  nitric  acid,  and  when  distilled  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  yields  alpha-toluic  chloride^  CjH^OCl,  or  CjH^.  CH,C0CI,  which 
passes  over  as  a  colorless  heavy  liquid. 

Xylic  Acid,  C,H,oO,  =:  C0H3(CH,)2 .  CO,H,  homologous  with  benzoic  and 
with  normal  toluic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon 
dioxide  on  bromo- xylene,  CglLBr;  also,  by  oxidizing  cumene,  C^H,,,  with 
nitric  acid.  Insolinic  acid,  CgHgO^,  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two 
acids  are  easily  separated  by  distillation,  the  xylic  acia  passing  over,  while 
the  insolinic  acid  remains  behind.  Xylic  acid  crystallizes  from  boiling 
water  in  needles,  melts  at  103°  C.  (217°  F.),  boils  at  273°  C.  (523°  F.J,  and 
sublimes  easily  in  needles. 

Alpha-xylic  add,  CgH^(CHj) .  CHjCOjH,  is  obtained  by  boiling  xylyl  chlo- 
ride with  potassium  cyanide  (whereby  xylyl  cyanide,  CgH^Cl,  is  produced), 
and  then  with. potash.  It  crystallizes  in  broad  neediest,  having  a  satiny 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  42°  C.  (108°  F.). 

Cimio  Aoid,  C,«H„0,,  probably  C^H4(CgHf) .  CO,H,  homologous  with  ben* 
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xoio  and  normal  toluic  acids,  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  cuminol  or  cumio 
aldeliyde,  C,qHjjO,  one  of  the  constituents  of  oil  of  cumin.  It  is  yery  much 
like  benzoic  acid,  is  conyerted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  nitrocumic  acid, 
C,oH}^(NO)204,  and  resolyed,  by  distillation  with  limCi  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cum  en  e,  C^Hi,. 

Cymio  Aeid,  Cj|H,^0,. — Normal  cymic  acid  is  not  known,  but  alphacymio 
acid,  probably  CeU,(C2H0),COOH,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic 
alkalies  on  cymyl  cyanide,  C^^Hj^CN. 


Xonatomic  Acids,  C^JI^^Jd, 


M^r 


The  acids  of  this  series  are  related  to  the  aromatic  acids,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  acrylic  series  to  the  fatty  acids.  Only  two  of  them, 
howeyer,  are  at  present  known,  yiz. :  cinnamic  and  atropic  acids,  both 
containing  C.HgO.. 

CH(C,H,)// 
Cinnamic   Acid,  C^HgO,  ssb  C,HyO(OH)  =    I  .  —  This  acid   is 

COjH 
produced  synthetically :  1.  By  heating  benzoic  aldehyde  in  close  Tessels 
with  acetyl  chloride : 

CtHjO    -h    CjHjOCl    =    HCl    -f    C.HgO,. 

2.  By  treating  potassium  benzoate  with  chlorethylidene  (produced  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  acetic  aldehyde) : 

C.H^O      +      COCl,      =      HCl      +      CO,      +        C,H,C1 
Aldehyde.  Carbonyl  Chlorethyl- 

chloride.  idene. 

C,H,C1        H-        C,HjO,K        =        KCl        +        C,H,Oy 
Chlorethyl-  Potassium  Cinnamic 

idene.  benzoate.  acid. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnamon-oil  (cinnamic 
aldehyde,  C^HgO^  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  exists  ready  formed,  together  with 
benzoic  acid,  ana  certain  oily  and  resinous  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tola 
balsams,  being  doubtless  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnyl  alcohol  or  styrone, 
Cglljo^  (p.  554),  likewise  contained  therein.  It  may  be  procured  by  the 
following  process  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  Old, 
hard  Tolu  balsam  is  reduced  to  powder  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  slaked  lime :  this  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  calcium  cinnamate  crystallizes 
out,  while  calcium  benzoate  remains  in  solution.  The  impure  salt  is  redis- 
solyed  in  boiling  water,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and,  after  filtration, 
suffered  to  crystallite.  The  crystals  are  drained  and  pressed,  once  more 
dissolyed  in  hot  water,  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  added, 
the  whole  jis  allowed  to  cool.  The  pure  cinnamic  acid  separates  in  small 
plates  or  needle-formed  crystals  of  perfect  whiteness.  From  the  original 
mother-liquor  much  benzoic  acid  may  be  procured. 

The  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  arc  smaller  and  less  distinct  than  those  of 
benzoic  acid,  which  in  most  respects  it  yery  closely  resembles.  It  melts  at 
120°  C.  (248°  F.),  and  enters  into  ebullition  at  293°  C.  (660°  F.) ;  the  vapor 
is  pungent  and  irritating.  Cinnamic  acid  is  much  less  soluble,  both  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  than  benzoic  acid ;  a  hot  saturated  solution  becomes  on 
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oooling  B  soft  solid  mass  of  small  nacreous  crystals.  It  dissolves  with  perfect 
ease  in  alcohol.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  cinnamic  acid  with  great 
energy,  and  with  production  of  copious  red  fumes:  bitter  almond-oil  distils 
over,  and  benzoic  acid  remains  in  the  retort.  When  cinnamic  acid  is  heated 
in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  strong  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  almost  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which 
afterwards  distils  over  with  the  vapor  of  water;  the  odor  of  bitter-almond 
oil  is  at  the  same  time  very  perceptible.  Cinnamic  acid  fused  with  excess 
of  potassnun  hydrate,  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids: 

C,H,0,    +    20Ha    =    C.Bfi^    +    C,H,0,    +  ^  H,. 

This  decomposition  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  an  acid  of  the  acrylic 
series  into  two  acids  of  the  fatty  series  (p.  626). 

Cinnamic  acid  is  resolved  by  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta,  and  par- 
tially also,  when  distilled  alone,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  cinnamene,  CgHg 
(p.  501). 

The  dnnamateM,  C^H^O^M  (for  monatomic  metals),  are  very  much  like  the 
benzoates.  Cinnyl  cinnamatey  Cinnamein,  or  Styracin^  C^HfO^.C^H^  is  con- 
tained, together  with  cinnamene  and  styrol,  in  liquid  storax  (which  exudes 
from  Styrax  ealamila,  a  shrub  growing  in  Greece  and  Syria);  also,  together 
with  styrol  and  other  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  the  produce 
of  certain  ppecies  of  Myroxylum  growing  in  South  America.  It  is  obtained 
from  storax  by  distilling  the  balsam  to  expel  the  styrol,  then  boiling  it  with 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  free  cinnamic  acid,  and  kneading  the 
spongy  residue  between  the  fingers.  Styracin  then  runs  out  as  an  oily  liquid, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  beautiful  prisms  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol.  When  distilled  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  cinnyl  alcohol  and 
cinnamic  acid. 

Atbopic  Acid,  C^HgO,,  is  a  crystalline  acid,  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid, 
obtained,  together  with  a  basic  compound,  tropine,  by  the  action  of  atkalies 
on  atropine,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  Atropa  Belladonna  and  Datura  Stram- 


mamum : 


C„HaNO.        «        C,H,0,        +        C,H„NO 
Atropine.  Atropic  acid.  Tropine. 


DIATOMIC  ACIDS. 


These  acids  are  derived  from  diatomic  alcohols  by  substitution  either  of 
0  for  H,,  in  which  case  they  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  are  mono- 
basic, or  by  substitution  of  0,  for  H4,  in  which  case  they  contain  four  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  are  bibasic. 

The  relation  between  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  the  glycols,  and  the 
diatomic  acids,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Glycols. 

Diatomic  Acids. 

Hydrocarbons. 

ikionobasic.           Bibasic. 

CBHjn+2 

CnHjo-fjO, 

CoHanOj                CnHto-|04 

CnH,. 

C„H,„0, 

CnHjn— lOj           CnHan«404 

CnH2n«.j 

CnHftj^sOj 

CBH2B-40g           CnHjn_eO^ 

CnHjh,-4 

C„H,^0, 

CpH2n_eO|        CnHft|_^04. 

&0, 

&0. 
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It  is  a  liquid,  boiling,  with  partial  deoom  posit  ion,  at  about  165°  C.  (329^  F.). 
Treated  with  soiiium  amalgam,  or  hydriodic  acid,  it  takes  up  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  CgllgO,,  or  if  the  reagent  is 
used  in  large  excess,  into  propionic  acid,  CgHgO..  It  also  unites  directly 
with  bromine,  forming  the  acid,  CiH^BrgO,,  prooably  dibromolactic  acid. 
Its  salts  crystallize  readily. 

ConvolTiilinoleio  i.eid  and  Jalapinoleio  Acid,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  acids  or  alkiiliea  from  certain  resinous  glucosides  contained  in  the  root 
of  tuberose  or  officinal  jalap  {Convolvulu*  Schudattvs),  and  of  Convolvulus 
(or  Ipomaa)  orizaf^erms,  the  jalap-st^ilks  or  jtilup-wood  of  commerce;  but 
their  formulse  have  not  been  exactly  determined. 

Bicinoleic  Acid,  CigHj^Oj,  is  a  yellow  oily  acid,  produced  by  the  saponifi- 
cation of  cast  or-oil.  At  i  empcrnt  urcs  bet  ween  — <i°  and  —7°  C°  ( 1 9°-21  *>  F. ), 
it  solidifies  to  a  granular  mass  The  neutral  ricinoleates  of  the  alkali-metals 
when  distilled  alone  yield  a  distillate  of  oenanthol;  but  when  distilled  with 
excess  of  caustic  alkali,  they  give  off  hydrogen,  and  yield  a  distillate  of 
octyl  alcohol,  CgHjgO,  and  a  residue  of  alkaline  sebate,  C|qII,qK,0^  (p.  541). 


8.— Series  CBHto_405. 


The  only  known  acid  of  this  scries  is  guaiacic  acid,  C^HgO,,  which  is  a 
crystallizable  substance  contained  in  guaiacum,  a  resin  obiaiucd  from  Guai- 
aeutn  officinale^  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica.  It  sublimes  in  needles  resem- 
bling  benzoic  acid,  and  is  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  guaiacene,  CgHgO. 


4.— Series  CnHaB-sOy 

This  series  includes  the  following  acids,  related  to  the  aromatic  acids  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lactic  acids  are  related  to  the  fatty  acids: 

Oxybenzoic,  Para-ozybenzoic,  and  Salicylic  acids   .         .  C^Efi^ 

Formobcnzoic,  Creosotic,  Carbocresylic,  and  Anisic  acids  CgllgOg 

Phloretic  acid Cj^H.^O, 

Thymotic  and  Thyroyl-carbonic  acids       ....  ^u^uOg 

Oxybenzoic  Acid,  C^W^O^.  or  CgH^'OH).  CO^II,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  ou  amidobenzoic  acid: 

CJVNH,) .  CO,H    -f    KO(OH)  =  CgH4(0H).  CO^H  +  OH,  +  N^ 
Amidobenzoic  acid.  Oxy-benzoic  acid. 

Oxybenzoic  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  dis- 
solves easily  in  cither  of  the^e  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  separates 
as  a  crystalline  powder  on  cooling.  At  higher  tomporatures  it  melts  and 
sublimes  without  decomposition,  a  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  its  two  isomers  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  n it ro-oxy benzoic 
acid,  r'^TIg(N0j)03,  which  is  converted  by  ammonium  sulphide  into  amid- 
oxybenzoic  ftcid.  C^U^{SH^)Oy 

Fara-ozybensoio  Acid  is  produced  by  heating  anisic  acid  to  125°~180° 
with  strong  hydriodic  acid: 

CglT,^.         -f         HI         =         CHgl         -f         C,H^,. 
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It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  oxybenzoic  acid,  dissolving  in  126 
parts  of  water  at  15^:  from  a  hot  solution  it  crystallizes  in  small  distinct 
monoclinio  prisms.  It  melts  with  partial  decomposition  at  210°  0. 
(410°  F.),  and  is  easily  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into  carbon  di* 
oxide  and  phenol : 

0,H,Og        =        CO,        -f        CeHgO. 

Its  solution  forms,  with  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in 
excess,  without  violent  coloration.  These  characters  distinguish  it  from 
oxybenzoic  acid.  With  most  metals  it  reacts  like  a  monobasic  acid,  its 
potassium-salt  containing  C^Hfi^K,  and  its  cadmium-salt  (C,HsOg),Cd^^; 
but  it  appears  also,  like  salicylic  acid,  to  form  a  barium -salt  containing 
C^H^Ba-^'O,. 

Salicylio  Aoid  is  produced:  1.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  phenol 
containing  small  pieces  of  sodium : 

NaOC.H,        +        CO,        =        (CO)"{gSf» 
Sodium  phenate.  Sodium  salicylate. 

2.  From  salicylol,  C^E fi^,  by  oxidation  with  aqueous  chromic  acid»  or  by 
melting  salicylol  or  salicin  with  potassium  hydrate,  in  which  case  hydro- 
gen is  evolved : 

C^H^O,        +        KOH        =        C^HjOjK        -}-        H,. 
Salicylol.  Potassium 

salicylate. 

8.  Coumaric  acid,  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  yields  potassium  sali- 
cylate and  acetate,: 

CjHjO,    +    2K0H    =    C^HjOgK    +    C,H,OjK    +    Hy 

4.  Oil  of  wintergreen  (Oaultheria  procumbewi)^  which  consists  of  methyl' 
salicylic  acid,  is  resolved,  by  distillation  with  potash,  into  methyl  alcohol 
and  salicylic  acid : 

CTHg(CH,)0,    -f     KOH    =    CH,(OH)    +    C^H.KO,. 

Salicylic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration in  large  monocUnic  prisms.  It  requires  about  1000  parts  of  cold 
water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  deep  violet  color  to  ferric  salts.  It  melts  at 
180°  C.  (206°  F.),  gives  off  phenol  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  when 
heated  with  pounded  glass  or  quicklime,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  phenol.  It  is  distinguished  from  both  its  isomers  by  its  beha- 
Tior  with  ferric  salts,  its  rery  slight  solubility  in  water,  and  its  lower 
melting  point:  it  differs  from  oxybenzoic  acid  by  its  behavior  when 
heated. 

In  its  relations  to  metals,  salicylic  acid  appears  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween monobasic  and  bibasic  acids.  With  the  alkali-metals  and  silver,  it 
forms  only  acid  salts  like  C^H.KOg;  but  with  dyad  metals  it  forms  both 
acid  and  neutral  salts ;  with  calcium,  for  example,  the  two  salts,  C^H^Ca^^Og 
and  Ci^HjQCa'^Og,  or  (C,HgO,)^Ca''^  The  neutral  salts  are,  however,  much 
less  easily  formed  than  the  acid  salts,  being  produced  only  in  presence  of 
a  large  excess  of  base.  Its  formation  from  carbon  dioxide  and  phenol 
seems  to  show  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  acid  phenyl  carbonate,  (CO)^^ 
H3CjHj)(0H);  and  in  the  neutral  salicylates  of  bivalent  metals,  such  as 
CfH^Ca^^O,,  the  metal  appears  to  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the 
group  OH,  and  another  from  the  group  OCqH^.* 

•  Piria,  Ana  Oh.  Pharm.  zcili.  268. 
56* 
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Salicylic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  ethers.  Oil  of  wintergreen, 
as  already  observed,  consists  of  metliyl-salicylic  acid,  CYH|(CIi0)O3  A 
similar  compound,  containing  ethyl,  is  obtained  by  distilling  crystallized 
salicylic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  These  compounds  are  mono- 
basic acids,  the  basic  hydrogen  of  which  may  be  replaced  by  metals  or  by 
alcoholic-radicals,  forming  neutral  salicylic  ethers,  such  as  CfU^(GH,)20,, 
C7H4(CH,)(C,H5)0„  &c.  There  is  also  an  ethene-salicylic  acid,  Ci^H,, 
(O,!!^)^^^,,  consisting  of  a  double  molecule  of  salicylic  acid  with  two  hy- 
drogen-atoms replaced  by  eihene ;  it  is  produced  by  heating  ethene-bromide 
with  siWer  salicylate. 

Carboeresylie  and  Cresotio  Acids,*  CgHgO,.  —  The  sodium-salts  of  these 
acids  are  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sodi- 
um on  cresol,  C^HgO.  On  treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
carboeresylie  acid  is  resoWed  into  carbonic  dioxide  and  cresol, while  the  cre- 
sotic  acid  remains  undecomposed,  and  may  be  washed  out  with  ammonium 
carbonate;  the  solution,  on  evaporation,  yielding  the  cresotic  acid  in  line 
large  prisms  which  melt  at  153°  C.  (807°  F.),  are  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  a  deep  violet  color  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride. When  heated  with  oausic  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cresol.  With  regard  to  their  comparative  facility  of  decoiiiposition, 
carboeresylie  and  cresotic  acids  appear  to  be  related  to  one  another,  in  the 
same  manner  as  salicylic  and  ozybenzoic  acids. 

FormobenBOio  Aoid,  C^HgO,,  is  produced  by  evaporating  crude  bitter- 
almond  oil  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhausting  the  residue 
with  ether,  which  leaves  sal-ammoniac  undissolved.  It  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  benzoic  acid,  C^Ufi^  and  formic  acid,  Cii,0,,  minus  an  atom  of 
oxygen ;  and  its  formation  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  where- 
by that  acid  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid.  Formobenzoic  acid 
forms  white  crystals  soluble  in  water.  It  is  resolved  by  oxidizing  agents 
into  bitter-almond  oil  (C^ H^O),  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Anisic  Aeid,  CgHgO,,  or  Methyl-paraoxybenzoic  acid.  C,H,^CH,)0,.  —  This 
acid  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  anisic  aldehyde,  CgHgO^  m  contact  with 
platinum  black,  or  by  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (strong  nitric  acid 
would  convert  it  into  nitranisic  acid) ;  also  by  dropping  anisic  aldehyde 
into  fused  potash : 

CsHgO,        -f        KOH        =        CgH^KOj        +        Hg. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  oxidizing  anise-camphor,  C,qH,jO,  or  the  crude 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon,  which  contain  that  compound  in  solu- 
tion, with  nitric  acid.  Anisic  aldehyde  is  first  produced,  according  to  the 
equation : 

CioH„0      +      Og    =    CgHgO,      +      C,HA      +      OH^ 
Anise-  Anisic  Oxalic 

camphor.  aldehyde.  acid. 

and  subsequently  oxidized  to  anisic  acid.  It  may  also  be  produced  syn- 
thetically by  treating  potassium  para-oxybenzoate  with  methyl  iodijley 
whereby  the  methylic  ether  of  methyl-paraoxybenzoic  acid  is  produced : 

C^H^KjOg      -f      2CHjI    =    2KI       +       CtH^(CHj)0j  .  CH, 
Potassium  Methylic 

para-oxybenzoate.  metbyl-paraoxybenzoate. 

*  Katbe  and  LauUmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxt.  203. 
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And  boiling  this  compound  with  potash : 

C-H,(CH,)03.CH,     +     OH,    =    CH3(0H)     +    C,H,(CII,)0, 
Methylic  methyl-  Methyl  Melhyl-pnra* 

paraoxybenzoate.  alcohol.  benzoic  acid. 

Ethyl-parabenzoio  acid,  C7H0(C,H^)O,i  may  be  produced  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner. 

Anisic  acid  crystallixes  in  brilliant  colorless  prisms  melting  at  175*'  C. 
(347^  F.),  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
yields  substitution-products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid.  By 
distillation  with  lime  or  baryta  it  is  resolved  in  carbon  dioxide  and  aul* 
sol  or  methyl-phenol  (p.  551) : 

CgHgO^       =       CO,      +       c,nfir 

Anisic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  most  of  its  salts  are  crystallizable. 

Phloretie  Add,  C^HjoO^,  is  produced,  together  with  phloroglucin,  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  phloretin,  a  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of  di- 
lute acids  on  phlorizin  (p.  581) : 

C„H,40,        +■      OH,        =        C,H„0,        +        C,H,0, 

Phloretin.  Phloretie  Phloro- 

acid.  gluoin. 

It  forms  prismatic  crystals  melting  at  abont  129^0.  (264°  F.),  somewhat 
less  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol;  produces  a  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride.  When  heated  with  lime  or  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  di- 
oxide and  phlorolf  C^HjoO,  which  passes  over  as  a  brown  oily  distillate : 

CjlIwOj        -f        BaO        =        CO,Ba        +        CgHi^O. 

Phloretie  acid  is  bibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

Another  acid  containing  C^HjoO,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the 
cyano-hydrate  or  cyanhydriu  of  anisic  alcohul,  CgH|gO,: 

C,Hg(CN)(OH)        -f        20H,        =        NH,        -f        C,H„0, 

Anisic  Acid, 

cyanhydrin. 

Thymotic  and  Tbymyl-carbonie  Acids,  C^^Hyfiy — These  isomeric  acids 
are  produced  simultaucously  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide 
on  thymol,C,oH,^0  (p.  554) ;  and  are  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
homologous  compounds,  cresyl-carbonic  and  cresotic  acids.  Thymotic  acid 
is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  120°,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  it  produces  a  fine  blue  color  with  ferric  chloride. 
Heated  with  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  thymol. 


5.  —  Series  Cb  H,n-io^r 

Conmarie  Aoid,  C^HgO,.  the  only  known  acid  of  this  series,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  boiling  potash  solution  on  coumarin,  C^HgO,,  the  odorifer- 
ous principle  of  the  Tonka  bean.  It  crystallizes  in  laminae,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melting  at  190°  C.  (374°  F.). 
Fused  with  potash,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  yields  potassium  salicylate 
and  apparently  also  acetate  .* 

CjHgO,     -f-     2K0H    =    C^HjKO,     +     C,H,KO,     -f     H,. 

It  is  monobasic,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

There  are  no  known  acids  belonging  to  the  series  CnHjn-iaO,  and  CaH,„_,^0,. 


6j6    '  DIATOMIC   AND   BIBASIC   ACIDS. 


6. — Series  CaHyi^i^O,. 

Bensilic  Acid,  Cj^H^O,.  —  This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  benzoin,  CifHjjO,,  a  polymeric  modification  of  benioic  aldehyde, 
OyllfO,,  which  remains  in  the  retort  when  the  crude  oil  is  distilled  with 
lime  or  iron-oxide  to  free  it  from  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  on  benzile,  C^U^O^ 
a  crystalline  substance  formed  from  benzoin  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  On 
saturating  the  alkaline  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the 
filtered  liquid  to  cool,  benzilic  acid  separates  in  small  colorless  transparent 
crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water;  it  melts 
at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  and  cannot  be  volatilized  without  decomposition.  It 
dissolyes  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  fine  carmine  color. 
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These  acids  contain  the  group  oxatyl,  CO^H,  twice,  and  must  therefore 
contain  four  atoms  of  oxygen.  They  may  all  be  included  in  the  general 
formula,  R^'^(CO,H),, — R  denoting  a  diatomic  hydrocarbon-radical, — or 
they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  with  two  equi- 
valents of  hydroxy!,  a.  y.,  succinic  acid  ss  (C4H.O,)^'  (OH)^ 

They  are  produced:  —  1.  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  glycols, 
R'^rCHjOH),,  the  change  consisting  in  the  substituiion  of  0,  for  H^  (p.  557). 
In  tnis  manner  oxalic  acid,  CjH^O^,  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  G^^O,, 
and  malonic  acid,  C3H4O4,  from  propene  alcohol,  C^H^O, ;  but  the  higher 
glycols  split  up  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  and  do  not  yield 
bibasic  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  themselves. 

2.  By  boiling  the  cyanides  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicals  with  alcoholic 
potash ;  e.  g, : 

fC,He)^^(CN),    +    2K0H    +   20H,   =   2NHa    +    (C8H,)''(C0^), 
Fropene  Potassium 

cyanide.  pyrotartrate. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  fatty  acids  are  formed 
from  the  cyanides  of  the  monatomic  alcohol-radicals, 'CoHsb  4.,  (p.  599). 

8.  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  other  acids  containing  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  that  element ;  in  this  manner  succinic  acid,  C^H^O^,  is  formed 
from  fumaric  acid,  C^H^O^. 

4.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  acids  of  more  complicated  structure ;  «.  g.  : 

ZC^HgOj     ==      8C0,      -f      20H,     +     CgHgO^ 
Tartaric  Pyrotar- 

acid.  taric  acid. 

6.  Many  of  these  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  oxidizers 
on  a  variety  of  organic  bodies :  thus,  succinic  acid,  0^11^04,  and  its  homo- 
logues,  are  produced  by  treating  various  fatty  and  resinous  bodies  with 
nitric  acid. 

The  known  acids  of  this  group  belong  to  the  series  CnHjB_804,  CnHtB_^04, 
CnHsB^Of.  and  CnHin— 10O4  The  acids  of  the  first  series,  and  probably  also 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth,  are  saturated  compounds;  but  those  of  the 
second  are  unsaturated,  being  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
bromine,  and  other  monad  elements,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  acids 
of  the  first  series. 
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1.  —  Ozalio  or  Soeeinie  Berlet,  C"nsB_s04. 


The  known  acids  of  Ibis  series  are: 

Oxalic  acid       .  .  ^t^^fi^ 

Mulonic  acid     .  .  0311404 

Succinic  acid    .  .  ^ii^c^U 

Pyrotartaric  acid  .  CjUgO^ 

Adipic  acid       .  .  ^6^^io^4 


Pimelio  acid    . 
Suberic  acid   . 
Anchoic  acid  . 
Scbic  acid 
Koccellio  acid 


Ol7^M^4 


COOH 

OzaUo  Aoid,  C.H.O.  =r  I  =  (C,0,)'^(OH)y  — This  important  acid 

COOH 
exists  readjr  formed  in  many  plants  as  a  potassium  or  calcium*Balt,  and  is 
produced  by  tbe  oxidation  of  a  great  variety  of  organic  compouuds.  In 
some  cases  the  reaction  consists  in  a  definite  substitution  of  oxygen  for  by- 
drogen ;  thus  oxalic  acid  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  Cgtl^O^  by  sub- 
stitution of  O,  for  U4,  and  from  ethyl  alcohol,  C^H^O,  by  the  same  substitu- 
tion and  further  addition  of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  But  in  most  cases  the 
reliction  is  more  complex,  consisting  in  a  complete  breaking  up  of  the  mole- 
cule. In  this  manner  oxalic  acid  is  produced  in  great  abundance  from 
more  highly  carbonized  organic  substanoeH,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  cellulose, 
&c.,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies. 

Oxalic  Hcid  is  also  produced:  a.  As  a  sodium  or  potassium-salt  by  direct 
combination  of  the  alkali-metal  with  carbon  dioxide : 

2C0,        -f        Na,        =        CjO^Nay 

The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  by  passing  tbe  carbon  dioxide  over  a  heated 
mixture  of  sodium  and  sand;  the  potassium-salt,  by  heating  potassium 
amalgam  in  the  gas.* 

a.  As  an  ammonium-salt,  together  with  other  products,  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cyanogen  by  water : 

CjN,        -f        40H,        =        Cj{mi^)fi^ 

y.  As  a  potassium-salt  by  heating  potassium  formate  with  excess  of  pot- 
ash: 

2CHK0,        =        CaKjO^    '    -f         H, 

Preparation. — I.  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar  with  nitric  acid : 


^vfln^n 


-f.        0,8        =        eCjHjO^        -t-        50Hr 


One  part  of  suirar  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  6  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*42,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water;  copious  red  fumes 
are  then  disengaged,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  proceeds  with  violence 
and  rapidity.  When  the  action  slackens,  heat  may  be  again  applied  to  the 
vessel,  and  the  liquid  conceut rated,  by  distilling  oflf  the  superfluous  nitric 
acid,  until  it  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  drained,  redissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  to  cool. 

2.  By  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkali. 

Many  years  ago,  Gay-Lussnc  observed  that  wood  and  several  other  or- 
ganic substances  were  converted  info  oxalic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash.  Messrs.  Roberts.  Dale  &  Co.  have  lately  founded  upon  this  obser- 
vation a  new  method  for  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  which  furnishes 
this  acid  much  cheaper  than  any  other  process.  A  mixed  solution  of  the 
hydrates  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is  evaporated  to  about  1*35  sp.  gr.  and  then 
mixed  with  sawdust,  so  ns  to  form  a  thick  pnste,  which  is  placed  in  thin 

•  Katbt  And  Dreefael,  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  [2],  tI.  121. 
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layers  on  iron  pLitoa.  The  mixture  is  now  gradually  heated,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  ii  cou'-tanily  stirred.  The  action  of  heat  expels  a  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  mass  intumesces  strongly,  with  disengagement  of  much 
inflammable  gas,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbonetted  hydrogen.  The 
mixture  is  now  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  204®  C.  (400®  F.), 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  charring,  which  would  cause  a  lo8s  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  gray  powder  ;  it  is  now  treated  with 
water  at  about  15-5°  C.  (60°  F.h  which  leaves  the  sodium  oxalate  undis- 
solved. The  supernatant  liquia  is  drawn  ofl',  evaporated  to  dryness^  and 
heated  in  furnaces  to  recover  tlie  alkalies,  which  are  oaustiiied  and  used 
for  a  new  operation.  The  sodium  oxalate  is  washed  and  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  slaked  lime,  and  the  resulting  calcium  oxalate  is  again  decom- 
posed by  means  of  sulphuric  "acid.  The  liquid  decanted  from  the  calcium 
sulphate  is  evaporated  to  orystnlliiation  in  leaden  Tessels,  and  the  crystals 
are  purified  by  re-cr^stallization. 

Oxalic  acid  separates  from  a  hot  solution  in  odorless,  transparent  crys- 
tals derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  consisting  of  CJI,04. 
2OH2.  The  two  molecules  of  crystallization- water  may  be  expelled  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  the  crystals  crumbling  down  to  a  soft  white  powder,  con- 
sisting of  anhydrous  oxalio  acid,  C-H^O^,  which  may  be  sublimed  in  great 
measure  without  decomposition.  Tne  crystallized  acid,  on  the  contrary,  ia 
decomposed  by  a  high  temperature  into  formic  acid,  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide,  without  leaving  any  solid  residue : 

2C^Ufi^     e=     CH,0,    4.     CO     +     200,    -f     OH,. 

The  crystals  of  oxalio  acid  dissolve  in  8  parts  of  water  at  1 5*5°,  and  in 
their  own  weight,  or  lei^s,  of  hot  water:  they  arc  also  soluble  in  spirit. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  most  powerful  acid 
reaction,  and  is  highly  poisonous.  The  proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  magne- 
sia. Oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  mixture  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  t)y  nitric  acid,  whence  arises  a  considerable  loss  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  from  sugar.  The  dioxides  of  lead  and  manganese  effect  the 
same  change,  becoming  reduced  to  monoxides,  which  form  salts  with  the 
unaltered  acid. 

Oxalates. — Oxalic  acid,  like  other  biba!>ic  acids,  forms  with  monatomio 
metals,  neutral  or  normal  salts  containing  C,M,04.  and  ucid  salts,  CjHMO^. 
AVitli  potassium  and  ammonium  it  likewise  forms  hyper-acid  salts,  e.  y., 
CjHKO^.  CJIjO^,  or  C^HjKO-  With  mo><t  diatomic  metals  it  forms  only 
neutral  salts,  CjAl'^'^Of;  with  barium  and  strontium,  however,  it  forms  acid 
salts  analogous  to  the  hyper-acid  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals.  It  also 
forms  numerous  well-crystnllized  double  salts.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
acids,  decomposing  dry  sodium  chloride  when  heated,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converting  sodium  chloride  or  nitrate  in  aqueous 
solution  into  acid  oxalate. 

The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water :  the  rest  are  for 
the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

All  oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat.  The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals, 
and  also  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  if  not  too  strongly  heated,  give  off 
carbon  monoxide  and  leave  carbonates,  while  the  oxalates  of  those  metals 
whose  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  heat  (zinc  and  magnesium,  for  ex- 
ample) give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  leave  metallic 
oxides.  The  oxalates  of  the  more  easily  reducible  metals  (silver,  copper, 
&c.)  give  off  carbon  dioxide  and  leave  the  metal;  the  lead-salt  leaves  sub- 
oxide of  load,  and  gives  off  8  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  to  1  volume  of  car- 
bon monoxide: 

2C^Vhfi^    =    Pb,0    +    SCO,    -f     CO. 
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Oxalates  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  giye  ofT  carbon  mo&oxidc  and  dioxide, 
and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  decompo' 
sition  by  beat  alone,  no  separation  of  carbon  takes  place,  and  consequently 
the  residue  does  not  blacken :  this  character  distinguishes  the  oxalates 
from  the  salts  of  all  other  carbon  acids. 

Oxalic  acid  and  the  soluble  oxalates  give  with  calcium  chloride  a  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  oxalate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  This  reaction  affords  a  very  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid :  the  insolubility  of  the  precipitated  oxalate 
in  acetic  acid  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the  phosphate. 

Potassium  Oxalates. — ^The  neutral  aaU,  Cfifi^.  2  Aq  ,  prepared  by  neu- 
tTalizing  oxalic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate,  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  which  become  opaque  and  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  dissolve 
in  3  parts  of  water. — The  acid  oxalate  or  binozalaUj  C,UK0^ .  2  Aq.,  some* 
times  called  taU  of  sorrel^  from  its  pccurrence  in  that  plant,  is  found  also 
in  other  species  of  Rumez,  in  Oxalit  acetoeella,  and  in  garden  rhubarb,  as- 
sociated with  mallo  acid.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dividing  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  hot  water  into  two  equal  portions,  neutralizing  one  with  po- 
tassium carbonate,  and  adding  the  other :  the  salt  crystallizes,  on  cooling, 
in  colorless  rhombic  prisms.  The  crystals  have  a  sour  taste,  and  require 
40  parts  of  cold,  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  A  solution  of  this  salt 
is  often  uned  for  removing  ink  from  paper.  The  hyper-add  oxalate  or  quad- 
rozalate,  C,IIK04 .  C,H,0, .  2  Aq.,  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  last  described.  The  crystals  are  modified  octohedrons,  and 
are  less  soluble  than  those  of  the  binoxalate,  which  the  salt  in  other  re- 
spects resembles. 

Sodium  oxalate^  CfNa^O^,  has  but  little  solubility ;  a  binoxalate  exists. 

Ammonium  Oxalates. — The  neutral  salt,  C^(l^H^)fi^.  2  Aq.,  is  prepared 
by  neutralizing  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  with  ammonium  carbonate.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air 
from  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolve  freely  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  dry  salt  when  heated  in  a  retort  giyes  off  water,  and  yields  a  subli- 
mate of  oxamide:  * 

(C,0,)"(ONH  ),    =    20H,    +     (C,0,)"(NH,), 
Ammonium  oxalate.  Oxamide. 

When  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  gives  up  four  molecules  of  water 
and  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen,  Cj(NH4),04  —  40H,  =s  2CN. 
Other  products  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Acid  ammonium  oxalate,  or  binoxalate,  C,H(N  114)0. .  Aq.,  is  still  less. soluble 
than  the  neutral  salt.  When  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  232®  C.  (460^  F.),  it 
loses  one  molecule  of  water,  and  yields  oxamic  acid,  C,n,NO,,  or  (C,0,)'" 
(OH)(NH,);  other  products  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Caloium  Oxalate,  C-Ca'^'O^ .  4  Aq.,  is  formed  whenever  oxalic  acid  or  an 
oxalate  is  added  to  a  soluble  calcium-salt ;  it  falls  as  a  white  powder,  which 
acquires  density  by  boiling,  and  is  but  little  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric, 
and  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  easily.  When 
dried  at  100®,  it  retains  a  molecule  of  water,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  a 
rather  higher  temperature.  Exposed  to  a  red  beat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is 
converted  into  calcium  carbonate,  with  escape  of  carbon  monoxide. 

The  oxalates  of  barium,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  m'ckel,  cobalt,  and  ferrom 
oxalate,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water:  magnesium  oxalate  is  sparingly  solu- 
ble; ferric  oxalate  is  freely  soluble.— Po/o«wo-<?Arowii<?  oxalate,  {'Cfi^)fiT'^^ 

*  8«e  the  chapter  on  AmidM. 
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Kj .  8  Aq.,  prepared  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  1  part  of  potassium  bichro* 
mate,  2  parts  of  potassium  binoxalate,  and  2  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  salts  known  The  crvHtiiis  appear  black 
by  reflected  light  from  the  intensity  of  their  color,  which  is  pure  deep 
blue :  they  are  very  soluble.  A  corresponding  pota8sio-f<rrk  oxalate  has 
been  formed:  it  crystallizes  freely,  and  has  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Ethyl  Oxalates. — The  neutral  oxalate,  or  OxtUie  ether^  CjO^fCjH^),,  is  • 
most  easily  obtained  by  distilling  together  4  parts  of  potassium  binoxalate, 
5  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  parts  of  strong  alcohol.  The  distillation  may 
be  pushed  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  receiver  kept  warm  to  dissipate  any 
ordinary  ether  that  may  be  formed.  The  product  is  mixed  with  water,  by 
which  the  oxalic  ether  is  separated  from  the  undecomposed  spirit :  it  is 
repeatedly  washed  to  remove  adhering  acid,  and  re-distilled  in  a  small  re- 
tort, the  first  portion  beii^g  received  apart  and  rejected.  Another  very 
simple  process  consists  in  digesting  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  dehydrated 
oxalic  acid  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  long  glass  tube  in  which  the  volatil- 
ized spirit  may  condense.  After  six  or  eight  hours'  digestion,  the  mixture 
generally  contains  only  traces  of  unetherified  oxalic  acid. 

Pure  oxalic  ether  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
and  1-09  sp.  gr.  It  boils  at  183-8°  C.  (362°  F.),  is  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  readily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies  info  a  metallic  oxalate  and 
alcohol.  With  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  it  yields  oxamide  and  alco- 
hol; thus: 

(C,0,)'>'(OC,H,^,   +    2NH,  =  2H0C,H,    +    (C,0,)^/(NH,), 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Ethyl  Oxamide. 

alcohol. 

This  is  the  best  process  for  preparing  oxamide. 

When  dry  gaseous  ammonia  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing  oxalic 
ether,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white  solid  substance  produced, 
which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  colorless,  trans- 
parent, scaly  crystals.  They  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  both  fusible  and 
volatile.  This  substance  is  oxamethaney  the  ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid 
(p.  669) : 

(C,0,)^/(OC,H,),    +     NH,    =    HOC.Hj    +     C^,(NH,)(OC,HJ 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Ethyl  oxamate. 

The  same  substance  is  formed  when  ammonia  in  small  quantity  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  alcohol. 

When  oxalic  ether  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine  in  excess  in  sunshine,  a 
white,  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  body  is  produced,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  instantly  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It  consists  of  perehlorethylie  oxalate, 
CjClj^O^,  or  Cj04(C,Cl5)2,  or  oxalic  ether  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydro- 
gen IS  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Ethyl  oxalate  is  converted  by  potassium  or  sodium  into  ethyl  carbonate, 
with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide:  C2(C2H,)g04  =  C(CjH5),0,  -\-  CO; 
but  the  reaction  is  complicated  by  the  formation  of  several  other  products. 

When  ethyl  oxalate  is  agitated  with  sodium  amalgam  in  a  vessel  exter- 
nally cooled,  a  product  is  obtained  which  is  separated  by  ether  into  a  soluble 
and  an  insoluble  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  fermentable  sugar,  to- 
gether with  sodium  ox>il>iteand  at  least  one  other  sodium-salt,  while  the 
ethereal  solution  yifhls.  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  having  the 
composition  C„H,gOg,  and  consisting  of  the  ethylic  ether  of  a  tribasic  acid, 
CjH^Og.  called  desoxalic  acid,  because  it  is  produced  by  deoxidation  of  oxalic 
acid:  bQJilfi,  -f  6H2  =  SCjHgOg  -f  AO^^i  and  racemO'Cnrbomc  acid,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  elements  of  racemic  acid,  0411^0^,  and  carbon  dioxide,  ^ 
COg,  and  is  resolved  into  those  two  compounds  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
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heftted  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  de- 
comp024ition  of  etbylic  oxalate  by  sodium  amalgam  has  not  been  completely 
investigated,  but  the  formation  of  desoxallc  acid  and  glucose  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  equation : 

8C,H,0,    -f     14H,    -=     2C,HeO,    +     C^H^Oe    +     10H,0. 
Oxalic  acid.  Desoxalic  acid.     Glucose. 

Ethyl  oxalate  treated  with  sinc-othyl,  and  afterward  with  water,  yields 
the  ethylic  ether  of  diethoxalio  acid,  C,U,(C3H(),0,,  and  similar  products 
with  zinc-methyl  and  sino>amyl  (p.  G30). 

Acid  ethyl  oxalate,  or  Ethyloxalie  acid,  CaH(CjH5)04,  or  (C,Oa)'^(OH)(OC- 
Hj),  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  neutral  ethyl 
oxalate  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  less  than  sufK- 
cient  to  convert  the  whole  into  potassium  oxalate  and  alcohol;  on  dissolv- 
ing this  salt  in  hydrated  alcohol,  carefully  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  lead  or  barium,  the  ethyloxalate  of 
lead  or  barium  is  obtained.  —  The  acid  itself  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
either  of  these  salts  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  it  is  very  unstable,  and  is  de- 
composed by  concentration  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.  —  The  potassium'' 
salt  J  C,(C2Hg)K0^,  forms  crystalline  scales  which  begin  to  decompose  to- 
ward 100®. 

Methyl  Oxalate,  C,(CHj),0^,  or  (CjO,)''^(OCHj)y  is  easily  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  oxalic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  oil  of 
vitriol.  A  spirituous  liquid  collects  in  the  receiver,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  the  methyl  oxalate  in  the  form  of 
rhombic,  transparent,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  redistilled  from  a  little  oxide  of  lend. 
The  product  is  colorless,  and  hns  the  odor  of  ethyloxalate  ;  it  melts  at  61° 
C.  (123°  F.),  and  boils  at  161°C.  (321° F.),  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit,  and  also  in  water,  which,  however,  rapMly  decomposes  it,  es- 
pecially when  hot,  into  oxalic  acid  and  wood-spirit.  The  alkaline  hydrates 
effect  the  same  change  even  more  easily.  Solution  of  nmmonia  converts  it 
into  oxanride  and  methyl  alcohol.  With  dry  ammoniacal  gas  it  yields 
methyl  oxamate,  or  oxamethylane,  (C,0j)^^(NH2)(0CHg),  a  white,  solid  sub- 
stance, which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pearly  cubes. 

Ethene  Oxalate,  CJi^(^Ji\^y^O^,  or  {Qfi^^'(CJ^\fiiY^^  appears  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  silver  oxalate. 

Malonlc  Acid,  CgH^O^  =  (CII,)^^  (CO^H),  =  ((yi,0,)^^(OII),.  —  This 
acid  is  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  propeue  glycol  (p.  595) : 

C.HeO,      +      O,      =      20H,      +      C,H,0,; 

also  by  oxidizing  malic  acid  with  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  chromate: 

C4H.O6    +    0,    =-    CO,    +    OH,    -f    C^Wfi^; 
Malic  Malonic 

acid.  acid. 

and  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  cyanacetic  acid,  or,  better,  on  ethyl  cyan- 
acetate  : 

C,irg(CN)0, .  CjHg    -f     80H,    =    NH,    -f     C^H^O    -f     CjlT^O^ 
Ethyl  cyanacctate.  Alcohol.      Malunicacid. 

Malonic  acid  forms  large  rhombohedral  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  melting  at  140°  C    (284°   F.),  and  resolved  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.) 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  ncid. — Its  relations  to  bodies  of  the  uric 
acid  group  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
5ti 
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Sneeinio  Aeid,  CtHfit=(C^E^Y^{COfi\  »  {CJ{fi^y'{OH)^-^T]xiB  acid 
is  produced:   1.  By  heating  ethene  cyanide*  with  alcoholic  potash: 

C,H4(CN),    -\-    40H,    =    2NHj    -f     C^Bfi^. 

2.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  Revolved  by  sodium -amalgam)  on 
maleic  acid,  or  its  isomer,  fumaric  acid,  C\H404  -j-  H,  =  CJH^O^.  —  3.  By 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  (or  water  and  phosphorus  iodide)  on  malic 
acid,  C^H^Oj.  or  tartaric  acid,  C^H^O,,  the  reaction  consisting  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  1  or  2  atoms  of  oxygon,  with  formation  of  water  and  separation  of 
iodine.  —  4.  By  the  fern^ej^tation  of  malic  or  fumaric  acid,  and  of  many 
other  organic  substances,  especially  uhdeF The  "influence  of  putrefying 
casein ;  In  small  quantity  also  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar 
(p.  516,  foot-note). — 5.  By  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  substances, 
especially  of  the  fatty  acids,  i  aHmO,,  and  their  glycerides,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nitric  acid.  Its  formation  from  butyric  acid  is  represented  by 
the  equation  C.HgO,  -f  O,  =  OH,  -{-  C^Ufi^. 

Succinic  acid  occurs  ready  formed^ in  amber  and  in  certain  lignites,  and 
occasionally  in  the  animal  organism.  ByTieating  amber  in  iron  retorts,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  colored  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  and  re-crystallization  from  boiling  water.  The  acid  is, 
however,  more  advantageously  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  malic  acid, 
the  crude  calcium  malate  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  juice  of  mountain- 
ash  berriefi  vdik  chalk  or  slaked  lime  being  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
salt  is  mixed  in  an  earthen  jar  with  water  and  yeast,  or  decaying  cheese, 
and  Yett  for  a  few  days  at  80^  or  40°;  the  calcium  succinate  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  succinic  acid  is  purified 
by  crystallization  from  water  and  by  sublimation. 

Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water:  it  melts  at 
ISO®  C  (356<>  F.)  and  boils  at  235°  C.  (455°  F.),  at  the  same  time  under- 
going decomposition  into  water  and  auccinie  oxide,  or  anhydiide,  C^H^O,,  or 
(Q^Wfi^yO.  The  snme  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachioride  on  succinic  acid ;  C^H^O^  -j-  PClj  =  2HC1  -f  POClj  -f 
C4H4O,.  It  is  a  white  mass,  less  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, than  succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  being  bibasic,  forms,  with  monad  metals,  acid  and  neutral 
salts,  C4FLMO4  and  (^H^M^O^.  and  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salts,  con- 
taining G^l^V^O^,  and  acid  salts,  CJI^MO^.  0411,04.  —  There  are  also  a 
few  double  succinates,  several  basic  lead-salts,  and  a  hyperacid  potassium- 
salt. 

Succinic  acid  is  distinguished  from  benioic  acid  by  not  being  precipi- 
tated from  its  soluble  salts  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  forming  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  on  addition  of  ammonia  and  alcohol. 

Pyrotartaric  Acid.  C^TIg04  =  (C3H,)^'(C0,H),  =  ((^iViJd^y^(0)\)^  is  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  hIco- 
holic  potash  on  propene  cyanide,  CgH,(CN)y  It  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  melts  at  112°  C.  (233°  F. ),  vola- 
tilizes at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  being  partly  resolved  into  water  and 
pyrotartaric  oxide,  Cgll^O,-  It  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts  analogous  to  the 
succinates. 

Adipio  Acid,  C^HjoO^,  and  Pimelic  Acid,  C^Hi^O^,  are  produced  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  fats  with  nitric  acid. 

Suberic  Acid,  CgHj^Of,  has  long  been  known  as  a  product  of  the  oxida- 

*  Ethene  cvanlde  la  obtained  by  heating  ethene  bromide,  Gfll^Brf,  with  an  aloohoUc  aula- 
tlon  of  potasaiiun  cyanide. 
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tion  of  cork  by  nitrio  acid.  Recently  it  has  been  produced,  together  with 
other  acids  of  the  series,  by  the  long-cuniiuued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
stearic  and  oleic  acids  and  other  fatty  bodies  i^uberic  acid  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  fustble  and  volatile  by 
heat. 

Anohoio  Acid,  or  Lepargylie  Add,  CJIjfO^,  is  formed,  together  with  other 
proilucts,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  Cuiiiese  wax  and  on  the  fatty  acids 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  —  Azelaic  acid^  obtained  by  oxidizing  castor-oil  with  nitrio 
acid,  has  the  same  composition  as  aiichoic  acid,  but  differs  so  much  from  it 
in  physical  properties,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  isomeric  or  alio- 
tropic  modification. 

Sebio  or  Bebado  Acid,  C,gH,,0^,  is  a  constant  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  oleic  acid,  olein,  and  all  fatty  substances  containing  those 
bodies;  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  distilled  matter  with  wuter:  it  is 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  castor-oil  (see  p.  652  )  It  forms 
small  pearly  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  faintly 
acid  taste;  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  when  heated,  and  sub- 
limes unchanged. 

Boocellic  Aoid,  CifHg^O^,  exists  in  Roccella  tincforia^  nnd  other  lichens  of 
the  same  genus,  also  in  Lecanora  tartarea^  and  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  first-mentioned  plant  with  aqueous  ammonia,  precipitating  the  filtered 
liquor  with  calcium  chloride,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  calcium-salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  it  forma 
white,  rectangular,  four-sided  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  182^  C.  (270°  F.), 
and  subliming  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  being  partially  converted  at  the  same 
time  into  an  oxide,  C|,H,qOj.     This  acid  decomposes  carbonates. 


2.— Fnmarie  Series  C»Hjn_^0^. 

This  series  includes  the  two  following  groups  of  isomeric  acids: 

Fumaric  and  Maleic  acids ^4^4^4 

Itaconic,  Citraconic,  and  Mesaconic  acids       .         C^H^Of. 

They  are  unsaturated  compbunds,  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen, bromine,  and  other  monad  elements,  and  passing  into  acids  of  the 
preceding  series. 

Famario  and  Maleio  Adds,  C4H^0^=  (C,H,)^'(CO,H)j  =  (C^H,Og)'^(OH)r 
When  malic  aoid  is  heated  in  a  small  retort,  nearly  fiUea,  it  melts,  emits 
water,  and  enters  into  ebullition,  and  a  volatile  acid  passes  over,  which 
dissolves  in  the  water  of  the  receiver.  After  a  time,  small  solid,  crystal- 
line scales  make  their  appearance  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  increase  in 
quantity  until  the  whole  becomes  solid.  The  process  may  now  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  contents  of  the  retort,  after  cooling,  treated  with  cold 
water:  unaltered  malic  acid  is  thereby  dissolved  out,  and  a  less  soluble  acid 
is  left  behind,  called  fumaric  acid,  from  its  identity  with  an  acid  extracted 
from  the  common  fumitory  [Fumaria  officinalis). 

Fumaric  acid  forms  small,  white  crystalline  laminae,  which  dissolve  fr rely 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  require  for  solution  about  200  parts  of  cold 
water:  it  is  unchanged  by  hot  nitric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  current  of 
air  it  sublimes,  but  in  a  retort  undergoes  decomposition ;  this  is  a  phenom- 
enon often  observed  in  organic  bodies  of  small  volatility.  Fumaric  acid 
forms  acid  and  neutral  metallic  salts,  and  an  ether,  which,  by  the  action  of 
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ammonia,  yields  fumaramide,   {^i^J^2y^{^^2)v  ^°  *^®  form  of  a  white, 
amorphous,  insoluble  powder. 

The  volatile  acid  produced  simultaneously  with  fumaric  acid  is  called 
maleic  acid;  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation  in  a  warm  place. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  a  strongly  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  is  convertible  by  heat  into  fumaric  acid.  Maleic  and  fumaric 
acids  lire  formed  from  malic  acid  by  separation  of  a  molecule  of  water. 
Fumaric  acid,  when  heated  with  bromine,  combines  with  2  atoms  of  that 
element,  forming  dibromotucdnic  addy  ^^J^rfi^,  which  resembles  in  all  its 
properties  the  dibrominated  acid  prepared  from  succinic  acid  by  direct 
substitution.  On  heating  fumaric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  into 
succinic  acid.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  on  treating  fumaric  acid  with 
water  and  sodium-amalgam,  CjH^O^  4~  ^s  =  ^^^fi^'  The  deportment  of 
maleic  acid  with  bromine  and  nascent  hydrogen,  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  of  fumaric  acid :  when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  first  into 
fumaric  acid,  and  then  into  succinic  acid  (Kekul4). 

Itaconie,  Citraeonic,  and  Mesaconio  AoidSi  CgH^O^. — The  first  two  of  these 
acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  citric  acid.  When  crystallized 
citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  it  first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  then  boils,  giving  off  water.  Afterwards,  at  about  175°  C.  (347°  F.), 
vapors  of  acetone  distil  over,  and  a  copious  disengagement  of  carbon  mon- 
noxide  takes  place.  At  this  time  the  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  aco- 
itic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be  still  continued,  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off,  and  itaconie  acid  crystallizes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  If  these  crys- 
tals be  repeatedly  distilled,  an  oily  mass  of  citraconic  oxide  or  anhydride  is 
obtained,  which  no  longer  solidifies  These  compositions  are  represented 
by  the  following  equations : 

QHA  —  OH,  =  CcIfeOe;        CeH,Oe  —  CO,  =  C^HjO^; 
Citric  Aconitic       Aconitic  Itaconie 

acid.  acid.  acid.  acid. 

CjH.O,        -        OH,        =        C.HA. 

Itaconie  Citraconic 

acid.  oxide. 

The  citraconic  oxide  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  moisture,  and  is  con- 
verted into  crystallized  citraconic  acid,  CjH^O^. 

Mesaconic  acid  is  produced  by  boiling  itnconic  acid  with  weak  nitric  acid. 
These  three  isomeric  acids  are  all  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into 
pyrotarlaric  acid,  C^HgO^.  They  also  take  up  a  molecule  of  liydrobromio 
acid,  HBr,  forming  monobromopyrotartaric  acid,  CsH^BrO^,  or  of  bromine, 
Br,,  forming  dibromopyrotartaric  acid.  Itaconie  and  citraconic  acids  are, 
however,  more  inclined  to  these  transformations  than  mesaconic  acid,  which 
is  altogether  a  more  stable  compound.** 

Camphoric  Acid,  C,oH,j04,  produced  by  heating  camphor  (C,oH„0)  with 
nitric  acid,  is  likewise  included  in  the  general  formula,  CnH,B-4p4;  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  saturated  compound,  inasmuch  as  its  ethylic  etbep  hhows 
no  tendency  to  take  up  chlorine  or  other  elements.  The  acid  forms  small 
odorless  needles  or  plates,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  colorless, 
crystalline,  neutral  substance,  consisting  of  camphoric  oxide,  or  anhydride, 
^loWjA.  Calcium  cnmphorate  when  distilled  yields  a  volatile  oil  consisting 
of  pkorone,  Cgll^O,  the  ketone  of  camphoric  acid: 

Cion^CaO^        =        COjCa        -f-        C,H„0. 

*  Por  nn  cxplanfttion  of  tho  fKompriRm  between  these  three  adds,  see  KekuU  (Bolletin  de  la 
Bociiti  Royale  do  Belgiquc  ['2 J,  xxxiv.  8;  also  Lalwratory,  p.  360). 
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8.— Beriei  CbH^b-^O^. 
The  only  known  acid  belonging  to  this  series  is : 

Mellitio  Aeid,  C4H2O4,  which  occurs  as  an  aluminium-salt  in  a  Tery  rare 
mineral  called  meilUe  or  honeyBlotu,  found  in  deposits  of  lignite.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  crystallizable,  forming  colorless  needles. 
It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts :  the  mellitates  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those  of  the  earths  and  heayy 
metals  are  mostly  insoluble. 

Ammonium  mellitate  yields  by  distillation  paramide  and  euckroie  acid. 
The  former  is  a  white,  amorphous,  insoluble  substance,  containing  C4HNO, 
(i.  «.,  acid  ammonium  mellitate,  C4H(N  114)04  minus  20H.),  and  convertible 
by  boiling  with  water  into  acid  ammonium  mellitate.  Euchroie  add  forms 
colorless,  sparingly  soluble  crystals,  containing  in  the  anhydrous  state 
CfH4N,04.  In  contact  with  metallic  zinc  and  deoxidizing  agents  in  general, 
it  yields  a  deep  blue  insoluble  substance  called  euchronen 


,  4.— Series  Q^^t^^O^. 


Quinonic  or  QuinoyUe  acid^  €,11404,  is  not  actually  known,  but  its  dichlori- 
nated  derivative,  CfH2Cl204,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  tetra- 
chloroquinone,  C^cJfl^.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  which  gives  off  water 
when  heated.     It  is  bibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

OrseUinic  acid^  CgH,0>,  and  JSvemic  add,  C.H,q04,  perhaps  belong  to  the 
same  series.  They  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Coloring 
Matters. 


6.  —  Series  CnH2n_,^04. 


This  series  includes  the  isomeric  acids',  phthalio  and  ierephthalloy 
CgH0O4  ;  also  insolinic  acid,  0,11^04. 

Phthalio  Acid,  Qfifi^,  also  called  Alizaric  and  Kaphthalic  add,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene,  dichloride  of  naphtha- 
lene, alizarin,  and  purpurin  (the  coloring  matters  of  madder) : 


fapbthalent 

+ 

t. 

0. 

STS 

Phthalic  acid. 

+ 

C,H,04 
Oxalic  acid. 

C„H,0. 
Alixann. 

+ 

0H,+0« 

C,H,04 

+ 

C,H,04. 

2C,H,0, 
Purpurin. 

+ 

0H,+0, 

5= 

2CgHe04 

+ 

C,H,04. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  naphthalene  dichloride  with  boiling  ni- 
tric acid. 

Phthalic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates :  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  bibasic,  form- 
ing acid  and  neutral  salts.  When  heated,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
leaves  phthalic  oxide,  CgH40j.  Treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
nitro'phthalic  add,  C,H5(N0,)04.  When  distilled  with  baryta,  it  gives  off 
benzene : 

^8^*04        +    .    2Ba0        =        2C0,Ba        -f        Cfl^. 
66* 
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Terephthalic  Aoid,  CgHgO^,  is  produced  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  turpentine  oil,  lemon-oil,  and  other  terpenes,  also  on  cymene.  It 
is  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  It  is  distinguished  from  pbthalic  acid  by  subliming 
without  alteration  when  heated,  and  not  being  resolved  into  water  and  an 
anhydride.  Although  bibasic,  it  forms  no  double  salts,  and  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  form  acid  8alts.  Nearly  all  the  terephtbalates  are  soluble  and 
cryst4illizable,  and  so  inflammable  that  they  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  spark 
from  a  flint  and  steel,  and  burn  away  slowly  like  tinder,  emitting  the  odor 
of  benzene. 

Intolinio  Acid,  C^HgOf,  Is  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  sulphuric  acid  on  cumic  acid,*  and  by  that  of  nitric  acid  on  coal- 
tar  cumene  (trimethyl-benzene,  p.  498),  zylic  acid  being  first  produced,  and 
afterward  further  oxidized  to  insolinic  acid:-)- 

C,oH,,0,        +        0,       =      CO,      -\-      20H,      +        C^HgO^ 

Cumic  Isolinic 

acid.  acid. 


C,H„        +        0, 
Cumene. 

C,H„0,        +        0, 
Zylic  acid. 


C,H,.0  +        OH, 

Zylic  acid. 

CjHgO^  ,  -f        OHy 

Insolinic  acid. 


Insolinic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  and  resembles  terephthalic 
apid  in  being  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ; 
from  hot  alcohol  it  separates  in  crystalline  crusts.  When  heated  it  sub- 
limes without  previous  fusion,  and  in  part  without  decomposition.  It  is 
bibasic,  forming  neutral  acid  and  double  salts,  also  a  neutral  and  acid 
ethylio  ether  (Uofmann). 


TRIATOMIC  AND  MONOBASIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  are  derived  from  triatoroio  alcohols  by  substitution  of  O  for 
Bp  as  glyceric  acid,  C,Hg04,  from  glycerin,  CjHgOj: 

CHjOH  CHjOH 

CHOH 

CHjOH 
Glycerin. 

The  known  acids  of  the  group  are : 

Glyoxylic  acid  .  C^H^O^ 
Glyceric  acid  .  .  C|Hg04 
Oxysalicylio  acid  .        C^HjO^ 


CHOH 

COOH 
Glyceric  acid. 

Eugetic  acid 
Piperic  acid    . 


'c±^: 


Glyoxylic  Acid,  C^Ufi^ 


OH 
CHOH.  — 


I 


This  acid  is  produced:  I.  By  the 


OOH 


action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  on  oxalio 
acid:  CJSfi^  +  H,  =  CjH^O^. 

•  Hofwann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvU.  107. 

t  HiTMd  aud  OeiUUin,  Bull.  Soc  Chiiu.  do  Par  la  [2J,  vlL  346. 
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2.  By  boiling  ailvcr  bromoglycollate  with  water : 

CjHjAgBrO,    +        OH,        =        AgBr         +         C^H^O^. 
8.  By  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  alcohol,  or  glyoxal  with  nitric  acid : 

C,H,0,  +  O,        =r        C,H^O^       +         OH, 

Glycol. 

C,HeO  +  0,        =        C,H,0^       +         OH, 

Alcohol. 

CjHjO,  4-  0         +        OH,  =         CjH^O^. 

Glyoxal. 

'  Glyoxylic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  Tiscid 
transparent  syrup,  which  dissolyes  readily  in  water,  and  distils  without 
alteration  at  100°.  It  dissolves  zinc  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  ia 
converted  into  glycolic  acid  :  CjH^O^  -|-  H,  =  CjH^O,  -f  OH,.  Glyoxylic 
acid  forms  salts  most  of  which  are  represented  by  the  formulae  CjHsO^M, 
and  (C,H304),M^^  e.  p.,  the   tilver-$alt  is  CjHyO^Ag,  and  the  calcium-Bait^ 

!C.^H,0^),Ca^''.  The  ammonium-taltj  however,  has  the  composition  C,HO. 
NH^),  apparently  derived  from  an  acid  containing  C,H,0,.  This  is  indeca 
the  formula  originally  assigned  to  glyoxylic  acid  by  Debus,*  who  discovered 
it.  This  formula  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  formation  of  the  acid  by 
oxidation  of  glyoxal,  glycol,  and  alcohol ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  forma- 
tion from  oxalic  and  from  bromoglycolic  acid  seems  rather  to  show  that  it 
consists  of  CgH^O^.f  Moreover,  if  the  acid  were  really  C,H,Oj,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  glyoxylntes,  except  the  ammonium  salt, 
contain  water  of  crystallization,  the  silver-salt,  for  example,  being  CgHO, 
Ag.OH, ;  now,  there  is  no  other  known  instance  of  a  silver-salt  containing 
water.  The  ammonium-salt  above  mentioned  is  probably  an  amide,  (C,!!, 
0,)NH,,  formed  from  the  true  ammonium  glyoxylate,  C,U,04(NHJ,  by  ab- 
straction of  water. 

Glycttic  Add,  C^^fi^.  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  pyrnvic  acid,  is  pro- 
duced ^the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerin:  also  by  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  nitroglycerin,  and  by  heating  glycerin  with  bromine  and 
a  largo  quantity  of  water  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube: 

C,H,0,    +     2Br,    +    OH,    =    4HBr    +    C,He04. 

Glyceric  acid,  when  concentrated,  is  a  colorless  n  on -crystallizing  syrup 
which,  when  heated  for  some  time  to  105°  C.  (221°  F  ),  gives  off  water  and 
is  converted  into  glyceric  oxide  or  anhydride,  CglLO,.  This  acid,  treated 
with  phosphorus  iodide,  is  converted  into  iodopropionio  acid,  C,HgIO,. 

The  glycerates,  C^Ufi^W  and  {CjHjO^).^^!''',  are  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallize  well.  They  are  not  reddened  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and  are 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  pyruvates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric. 

.  OxysalieyUe  Aeid,  C^H^O^,  is  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iodosali- 
cylic  acid,  C^H^lOj,  with  potash.  It  forms  highly  lustrous  needles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  deep  blue  by 
ferric  chloride.  The  crystallized  acid  melts  at  198°  C.  (379°  F.),  and  is 
resolved  between  210°  and  212°  C.  (410°-414°  F  )  into  carbonic  dioxide  and 
oxyphenol  or  pyrocatechin,  CgllgO,  (p.  562),  and  its  isomer,  hydro-quinone. 
The  oxysalicylates  are  very  unstable. 

There  are  three  acids  isomeric  with  oxysalicylic  acid,  viz.,  hypogallic 
acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  hydriodic  acid  on  hemipinic  acid, 
P   H    O  • 

*  C^oHj^Oe    +    2HI    =    O.H.O^    +    2CH,I    +    CO,; 

•  Plill,  Mag.  f4J,  xH.  36. 

f  Berkin  and  Jhippa,  Ohem.  8oc  J.  [2],  vL  197. 
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protocateehuic  aeid^  produced,  together  with  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  by  the 
action  of  melted  potash  on  piperio  acid,  Ci,H,qO^: 

C12H10O4  +  80H,  =  C^HeO^  +  GjELfi^  +  C,H,0,  +  C0,4-  7Hg, 

and  carbohydroquinonic  acidf  produced  by  a  peculiar  transformation  of  quinic 
acid. 

Sngetic  Acid,  OiiKj^O^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
sodium  on  eugenol  or  eugenic  acid  (oxidized  essence  of  cloves) : 

CioHnNaO,  +  CO,  =  Cj.H.jNaO^ 

Sodium  Sodium 

eugenate.  eugetate. 

It  crystallizes  from  hot  aqueous  solution  in  long  colorless  prisma,  melting 
at  124**  C.  (265°  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  blue  by  ferric  chloride.  The 
acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbon  dioxide  and  eugenic  acid. 

Piperio  Acid,  CijHiqO^,  is  produced,  together  with  piperidine,  by  boiling 
piperine  (an  alkaloid  from  pepper)  with  potash  : 

C„H„NO,        +        OH,        =        C„H„0,        +        C5H  N 
Piperine.  Pipcric  Piperidine. 

acid.  . 

It  forms  yellowish  capillary  needles,  melting  at  150°  C.  (802°  F.),  and  sub- 
liming at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.) ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydrate  it  yields  protoca- 
teehuic acid,  together  with  other  products.  The  piperates  even  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble. 


TRIATOHIG  AND  BIBASIC  ACIDS. 

The  only  known  acids  of  this  group  are  malic  acid,  C^H^Og,  and  tarfronie 
acid,  CgH^Os,  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitrotartaric 
acid,  and  perhaps  also  croconic  acid,  CiH^O^  (p.  678). 

H 
Malic  Acid,  C^H^Oj  =  {Q^Ufi;)''\0}i)^,  or  {Cjafi^Y^'  \^  .—This acid 


is  formed  synthetically  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  monobromo- 
succinic  acid : 

2C^H5Br04    -f     OAg,    +    OH,    =    2AgBr     +    20^11,05. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  asparagin,  a  sub- 
stance existing  in  asparagus,  marsh-mallow,  and  other  plants,  or  on  aspar- 
tic  acid,  an  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  asparagin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  acids  or  alkalies : 

C.H.N^O,     +     2N0,H     =     C.H.O^      +    20H,    +    2Nr 
Asparagin.  Malic  acid. 

C^H^NO^      +      NO,H      =      C^HjOg     -f     OH,     +      N,. 
Aspariic  acid.  Malic  acid. 

Malic  acid  is  the  acid  of  apples,  pears,  and  various  other  fruits :  it  ia 
often  associated  with  citric  acid.     An  excellent  process  for  preparing  it  is 
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that  of  Everitt,  who  has  demonstrated  its  existence,  in  great  quantity,  in 
the  juice  of  the  common  gurden  rhubarb:  it  is  there  accompanied  by  acid 
potassium  oxalate.  The  rhubarb  stalks  are  peeled,  and  ground  or  grated 
to  pulp,  which  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The  juice  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  mixed  with  calcium  ace- 
tate: insoluble  calcium  oxalate  then  falls,  and  may  be  removed  by  filtra- 
tion. To  the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  solution  of  lead  acetate  is 
added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  produced ;  and  the  lead  ma- 
late  i»  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  diffused  through  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen*  The  filtered  liquid  is  carefully  evap- 
orated to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  left  in  a  dry  atmosphere  until  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  and  some  What  crystalline  mass  of  malio 
acid:  re;2:ular  crystals  have  not  been  obtained.  From  the  berries  of  the 
mountain-ash  {Sorbus  aucnparia),  in  which  malio  acid  is  likewise  present  in 
considerable  quantity,  especially  at  the  time  they  begin  to  ripen,  the  acid 
may  be  prepared  by  the  same  process. 

Malic  acid  is  colorle!<8,  slightly  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water: 
alcohol  also  dissolves  it.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste: 
it  becomes  mouldy  and  spoils  by  keeping.  In  contACt  with  ferments,  es- 
pecially of  putrefying  cheese,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  succinic  and  acetic 
acids  and  carbon  dioxide : 

ZCfifi^  =  2C^Vifi^  +   CjH.O,    +     2C0,    +    OH,. 

Sometimes  also  butyric  acid  and  hydrogen  are  found  among  the  products 
of  the  fermentation.  Malic  acid  is  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  digest- 
ing it  in  sealed  tubes  with  hydriodic  acid : 

C4HeOfi     -f     2HI     ==:     C.HeO,     +     OH,    +     I^ 

The  reconversion  of  succinic  into  malic  acid  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  sodium-salt  of  bromomalic  acid,  C4H5BrOg.  obtained  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dibromosuccinato  (C^HgNaBr.O^),  is  converted 
by  boiling  with  lime-water  into  the  calcium-salt  of  tartaric  acid,  C^HgO^ : 

C^HjBrOj      -f-      OH,      =      HBr      -\-      C^HjO,. 

Malic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  The  most  characteristic 
of  the  malates  are  acid  ammonium  malate,  C^H^Oj^fNII^),  which  crystallizes 
remarkably  well,  and  lead  malateyQ^lfi^h^' .^  Aq.,  which  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  in  warm  dilute  acids,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  brilliant  silvery  crystals,  containing  water.  By 
this  character  the  acid  may  bo  distinguished.  Add  calcium  malate,  C^H^Oj 
Ca  .  C^HjOj  .8  Aq.,  is  also  a  very  beautiful  salt,  freely  soluble  in  warm 
water  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sparingly  soluble  neuiral  malate  in 
hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool. 

Malio  acid,  as  it  exists  in  plants,  and  as  obtained  from  asparagin,  or 
from  aspartic  acid  produced  from  the  latter,  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on 
polarized  light ;  [a1=s  —  5°;  but  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  inactive 
aspartic  acid  (resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  fumarimide),  Pasteur 
has  obtained  a  modification  of  malic  acid  which  is  also  optically  inactive. 


TRIATOMIC  AND  TRIBASIG  ACIDS. 

But  few  of  these  acids  have  yet  been  obtained ;  the  most  important  are 
aconitio  acid  and  carballylic  acid. 

*  If  the  acid  be  reqiiire<l  pure,  cr3'8tnnize<1  lead  malate  must  bo  used,  the  fyeiihly  precipi- 
tated salt  invariably  carrying  down  a  quantity  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  simple 
washing. 
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Aeonitie  Add,  CeH^O,  =  (CeHsO,)^^^(OH),,  exists  in  monk's-hood  {Aeora- 
turn  Napdlus),  and  other  plants  of  the  samu  genus,  also  in  EquUeium  fiuvia- 
tile,  and  is  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  citric  acid 
(p.  664). 

When  crystallized  citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  till  it  begins  to  become 
colored,  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  the  fused,  glassy  product,  after 
cooling,  is  dissolved  in  water,  aeonitie  acid,  on  evaporation,  remains  as  a 
white,  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  and  astringent  taste. 
The  salts  of  aeonitie  acid  possess  but  little  interest;  that  of  barium  forms 
an  insoluble  gelatinous  mass ;  calcium  acow'tale,  which  has  a  certain  degree 
of  solubility,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  expressed  juice  of  monk's-hood, 
and  magnetium  aconilate  in  that  of  equiselum, 

CarballyUo  Acid,  C^HgOj  =  {C^nfi^y'^{OE\  =  (C,Hg)'>''(C0jH)5,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  aeonitie  acid,  and  by  that  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  propenyl  tricyanide,  or  tricyanhydrin : 

(C,H,)/^^(CN),  +  3K0H  -f  30H,  »  8NH,  +  (C^B,y^^(CO,K)^ 
Tricyanhydrin.  Potassium 

carballylate. 

It  forms  colorless  trimetric  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  carballylates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  ethylie  ether, 
(C.H.0j)^^^(0C,H5)p  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  295°  and  306<>  C.  (663°- 
681°  F.). 


TETBATOMIG  AGID8. 


These  acids  may  be  derived  from  tetratomic  alcohols  by  substitution  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  atoms  of  oxygen  for  a  corresponding  number  of 
hydrogen  molecules : 

CHjOH  CH2OH  COOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CnOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CH»OH  COOH  COOH 

Erythrite.  Erythric  acid  Tartaric  acid 

(monobasic).  (bibasic). 

Only  one  tetratomic  acid  has,  however,  been  actually  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  namely,  erythric  acid,  C^UgOi,  from 
erythride,  C41I,qO^. 

The  known  tetratomic  acids  are  Gallic  acid,  C^H^O^,  and  Erythric  add, 
C^HgOj,  which  are  mopobasic;  Tartaric  acid^  C^Ufi^,  and  an  acid,  C^Ufi^ 
homologous  with  it,  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  dibromo- 
pyrotartaric  acid,  which  are  bibasic,  and  Citric  acid,  C^H^O,,  which  is  tri- 
basic. 

Opianie  acid,  Cj^Hj^^Oj,  Hemipinic  acid,  CjqHjqO,.  and  Meconic  acid,  CyH^O^ 
Kt&  probably  also  tetratomic  acids;  the  first  being  monobasic,  the  second 
bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic. 

OiUlio  Aeld,   C,H,Oj  =  (C,H,0)'"(OH)«  =  (C,H,0)'»  [O^.  —  This  aoid 
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exisU  ready  formed  in  certain  plants,  as  sumach,  hellebore  root,  the  acorns 
of  Quereut  tegilopt,  green  and  black  tea,  and  others ;  it  is  also  produced  by 
the  transformation  of  gallo-tannio  acid,  and  is  therefore  found,  together 
with  the  latter,  in  old  nut-galls.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  water  exposed 
to  the  air,  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  gallic  acid,  formed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tannic  acid.  The  simplest  method  of  preparing  gallic  acid  in 
quantity  is  to  take  powdered  nut-galls,  which,  when  fresh  and  of  good 
quality,  contain  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  trace  of  gallic;  mix  this  powder  with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  and  expose 
the  mixture  to  the  air  in  a  warm  situation  for  two  or  three  months,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  that  lost  by  drying  up.  The  mouldy, 
dark-colored  mass  thus  produced  may  then  be  strongly  pressed  in  a  cloth, 
and  the  solid  portion  boiled  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The 
filtered  solution  deposits  on  cooling  abundance  of  gallic  acid,  which  may 
be  drained  and  pressed,  and  finally  purified  by  recrystalUzation. 

Gallic  acid  has  lately  been  produced  by  the  action  of  moist  siWer  oxide 
on  dibromo-,  or  di-iodosalicylic  acid : 

C,H^Br,0,    4-     OAga    -f    OH,    =     2AgBr    +    C^VLfi^; 

hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  dioxysalicylic  acid. 

Gallic  acid  forms  small,  feathery,  and  nearly  colorless  crystals,  which 
have  a  beautiful  silky  lustre;  they  contain  C^HfOj.  Aq. ;  it  requires  for  solu- 
tion 100  parts  of  cold  and  only  8  parts  of  boiling  water;  the  solution  has 
an  acid  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  by  keeping. 
Gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate  gelatin ;  with  ferrous  salts  it  produces  no 
change;  but  with  ferric  salts,  it  forms  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate, 
which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
ferric  to  ferrous  salt  at  the  expense  of  the  gallic  acid. 

The  salts  of  gallic. acid  present  but  little  interest;  those  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  soluble,  and  readily  destroyed  by  oxidation  in  presence  of  excess 
of  base,  the  solution  acquiring  after  some  time  a  nearly  black  color;  the 
gallatcs  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble. 

Gallic  acid  heated  to  about  215^  C.  (419^  F.)  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  pyrogallol  or  pyrogallic  acid,  C^H^O^  (p.  570),  which  sublimes 
in  crystalline  plates. 

Gallic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid  reduce  salts  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
metallic  state;  it  is  on  this  property  that  their  application  in  photography 
depends. 

When  dry  gallic  acid  is  suddenly  heated  to  249<»  C.  (480°  F),  or  above, 
it  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  metcufallic  acid^  C^H^O^ 
which  remains  in  the  retort  as  a  black,  shining  mass,  resembling  charcoal; 
a  few  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  Metagallic 
acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  again  precipi- 
tated as  a  black  powder  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  forms  insoluble  salts 
with  lead  and  silver.  Pyrogallic  acid,  also,  when  exposed  to  the  requisite 
temperature,  yields  metagallic  acid,  with  separation  of  water. 


Appendix  to  Gallic  Acid. 

TANNIC  AGII>a,  OR  TANNIN& 

These  substances  constitute  the  astringent  principles  of  plnnts,  and  are 
widely  diflfused,  in  one  form  or  other,  through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  several  distinct  modifications  of  tannic  acid, 
which  differ  among  themselves  in  some  particulars.     The  astringent  prin- 
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ciple  of  oak-bark  and  nut-galls,  for  example,  is  fouml  to  precipitate  ferrio 
salts  bluish-black,  while  that  from  the  leaves  of  tiio  sumach  and  tea-plant, 
as  well  as  infusions  of  the  substances  known  in  commerce  under  the  names 
of  kino  tind  calechUf  are  remarkable  for  giving,  under  similar  circuroi^tances, 
precipitates  which  have  a  tint  of  green.  The  color  of  a  precipitate  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  influenced  by  external  causes  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  proof 
of  essential  difference.  Moreover,  the  tannic  acid  or  acids  appear  to  be 
uncrystallizable ;  one  most  valuable  test  of  individuality  is  therefore  lost. 

After  the  reaction  with  ferric  salts,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
tannic  acid  and  the  other  astringent  infusions  referred  to,  is  that  of  lorm- 
ing  insoluble  compounds  with  a  great  variety  of  organic,  and  especially 
animal  substances,  as  solutions  of  starch  and  gelatin,  solid  muscular  fibre, 
skin,  &c.,  which  then  acquire  the  property  of  resisting  putrefaction :  it  is 
on  this  principle  that  leather  is  manufactured.  Gallic  acid,-  on  the  con- 
trary, is  useless  in  the  operation  of  tanning. 

Tannic  Acid  of  the  Oaky  Gallotanwc  acid,  C„H— 0,^. — This  substance  may 
be  prepared  by  Pelouze's  method,  from  nut-galls,  which  are  excrescences 
produced  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak,  the  Quercus  infcctoriay  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect.  A  glass  vessel, — having  somewhat  the  figure  of  that 
represented  in  Fig.  195,  is  loosely  stopped  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity  by  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,  and  half  or  two-thirds  filled 
with  powdered  Aleppo  galls  Ether,  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner  by  rectification,  and  containing  as  it  invariably  does 
a  little  water,  is  then  poured  upon  the  powder,  and  the  vessel 
loosely  stopped.  The  liquid,  which  after  some  time  collects 
in  the  receiver  below,  consists  of  two  distinct  strata:  the 
lower,  which  is  almost  colorless,  is  a  very  strong  solution  of 
nearly  pure  tannic  acid  in  water  ;  the  upper  consists  of  ether 
holding  in  solution  gallic  acid,  coloring  matter,  and  other  im- 
purities. The  carefully  separated  heavy  liquid  is  placed  to 
evaporate  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
air-pump.  Tannic  acid,  or  tannin^  thus  obtained,  forms  a 
slightly  yellowish,  friable,  porous  mass,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less 
80  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  reddens 
litmus  and  possesses  a  pure  astringent  taste  without  bitter- 
ness. 

A  strong  solution  of  this  substance  mixed  with  mineral 
acids  gives  rise  to  precipitates,  which  consist  of  combinations 
of  the  tannic  acid  with  the  acids  in  question :  the  compounds 
are  freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  acid 
liquids.  Gallotannic  acid  precipitates  albumin,  gelatin,  salts 
of  the  yegcto-alkalics,  and  several  other  substances  :  it  forms 
soluble  compounds  with  the  alkalies,  which,  if  excess  of  base 
be  present,  rapidly  attract  oxygen,  and  become  brown  by  de- 
struction of  the  acid  ;  the  gallotannates  of  barium^  airontit/niy  and  calcium  are 
sparingly  soluble  ;  those  of  lead  and  antimony  are  insoluble.  Ferrous  salts 
are  unchanged  by  solution  of  gallo-tannic  acid  ;  ferric  taltSy  on  the  contrary, 
give  with  it  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate,  which  is  the  basis  of  writing- 
ink  :  hence  the  value  of  an  infusion  of  tincture  of  nut-galls  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  that  metal. 

Gallotannic  acid,  when  boiled  with  acids,  assimilates  water,  and  splits 
into  glucose  and  gallic  acid : 

C«H„0,,    -f-     4H,0    =    SC^HeO,     -f     CeHj^Oe 
Gallotannic  Gallic  Glucose, 

acid.  acid. 
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The  same  reaction  takes  place  on  heating  tannic  acid  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash :  in  this  case,  however,  the  sugar  is  further  converted 
into  glucic  acid.  Nut-galls  contain  a  ferment  which  induces  the  same  de- 
composition of  tannic  acid,  exciting,  at  the  ^ame  time,  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  the  sugar.  Gallotannic  acid,  prepared  by  the  methods  above  men- 
tioned, still  contains  a  suificient  quantity  of  the  ferment  to  produce  this 
decomposition  when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  at  the  ordinary 
temperature :  it  ensues,  however,  much  more  rapidly  on  addition  of  nut- 
galls.  If  this  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  part  of  the 
tannic  acid  is  converted  into  eUoffie  acid,  Cy^ljj^  The  same  substance  is 
found  in  the  insoluble  residue  of  woody  fibre  and  other  matters  from  which 
gallic  acid  has  been  withdrawn  by  boiling  water;  it  may  be  extracted  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  precipitated  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
a  grayish  insoluble  powder. 

Tannic  acid,  closely  resembling  that  obtained  from  galls,  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  cold  water  from  catechu:  hot  water  dissolves  out  a  substance 
having  feebly  acid  properties,  termed  calechin.  This  latter  compound, 
when  pure,  crystallizes  in  fine  colorless  needles,  which  melt  when  heated, 
and  dissolve  very  freely  in  boiling  wat«r,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  cold. 
Catechin  dissolves  also  in  hot  alcohol  -and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
acquires  a  red  tint  by  exposure  to  air,  and  precipitates  lead  acetate  and 
corrosive  sublimate  white,  reduces  silver  nitrate  on  addition  of  ammonia, 
but  does  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with  gelatin,  starch,  and  the  vegetx)- 
alkalies.  It  strikes  a  deep  green  color  with  ferric  salts.  Catechin  when 
heated  yields  pyrocatechin,  or  oxyphenol,  CqHqO,  (p.  562).  Catechin  has 
been  variously  represented  by  the  formulse  C,H,qO^,  and  CoHgO^. 

Japonic  and  Rubie  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkali  in  excess  upon 
catechin,  the  first  when  the  alkali  is  in  the  caustic  state,  and  the  second 
when  it  is  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  Japonic  acid  is  a  black  and  nearly 
insoluble  substance,  soluble  in  alkalies  and  precipitated  by  acids;  it  is 
perhaps  identical  with  a  black  substance  of  acid  properties,  which  Peligot 
obtained  by  heating  grape-sugar  with  barium  hydrate.  Ruble  acid  has 
been  but  little  studied :  it  is  said  to  form  red  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
earths  and  certain  other  metallic  oxides. 

Several  acids  closely  allied  to  tannic  acid  have  been  found  in  coiTee  and 
Paraguay  tea. 

Opianio  Acid,  C,qH,^05,  is  a  monobnsic  acid,  produced,  together  with  co- 
tarnine,  by  the  oxidation  of  narcotine : 

C„H„NO,    +    0     =     C„H„NO,    +    C„H„0, 
harcotine.  Cotarnine.         Opianic  acid. 

It  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling 
water;  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  140^  C.  (284^  F.).  Caustic  pot- 
ash converts  it  into  meconin  and  hemipinic  acid : 

20„H„0.        =        C„H„0,        +        0„H„0, 
Opianic  acid.  Meconin.  Hemipinic  acid. 


TKTRATOMIC  AND  BTBASIC  ACIDB. 

Tarurio    Acid,    C^HeO.   =    (C^H^)    (OH),    =   (C.^»)''{  jco,!?),  "^ 
These  formulae  include  four  bibasic  acids  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  certain  physical  properties,  especially  by  their  prystfiUine  forms,  and 
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their  action  on  polarized  light, —  namely,  Deztrotartarie  add^  which  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right ;  Levotartarie  acid,  which  turns  it  to  the 
left  with  equal  force ;  ParatartariCy  or  Racentic  aeid^  which  is  optically  inac- 
tiye,  and  separable  into  equal  quantities  of  dextro-  and  levotartarie  acids; 
and  an  inactive  variety  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  not  thus  separable. 

Dbxtbotabtabic  OB  Obdinabt  Tabtabic  Acid.  —  This  is  the  acid  of 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine  apples,  and  of  several  other  fruits,  in  which  it  oc- 
curs in  the  state  of  an  acid  potassium-saH ;  calcium  tartrate  is  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  wholly  prepared  from 
tartar  or  argolj  an  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate,  deposited  from  wine,  or 
rather  from  grape-juice  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  This  substance  is  pu- 
rified by  solution  in  hot  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pipe-clay  and  ani- 
mal charcoal,  to  remove  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  subsequent 
crystallization :  it  then  constitutes  cream  of  tartar^  and  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  acid.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  powdered 
chalk  18  added  as  long  as  effervescence  is  excited,  or  the  liquid  exhibits  an 
acid  reaction:  calcium  tartrate  and  neutral  potassium  tartrate  result;  the 
latter  is  separated  ft>om  the  former,  which  is  insoluble  by  filtration.  The 
solution  of  potassium  tartrate  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  calcium  chlo- 
ride, which  throws  down  all  the  remaining  acid  in  the  form  of  calcium- 
salt:  this  is  washed,  and  added  to  the  former  portion,  and  the  whole  is 
digested  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  withdraw  the 
base,  and  liberate  the  tartaric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is  cautiously 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  placed  to  crystallize  in  a  warm 
situation.  Liebig  has  lately  found  that  tartaric  acid  is  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  milk-sugar.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  C^Ufi^,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  bromine,  yields 
two  substitution-products,  bromosuccinic  acid,  C^H^BrO.,  and  dibromosuc- 
cinio  acid,  C4H4Br20f.  The  latter,  when  treated  with  silver  oxide  in  pres- 
ence of  water,  is  converted  into  tartaric  acid  and  silver  bromide,  C4H4Brj 
O4  -f  Ag,0  +  H,0  =s  C^HjO,  -f  2AgBr  (Perkin  and  Duppa;  Kekul^}. 

Tartaric  acid  forms  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  often  of  large  size, 
which  have  the  figure  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  more  or  less  modified ; 
they  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  inodorous;  they  dissolve  with  great 
facility  in  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  are  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  The 
solution  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  pure  acid  taste.  The  aqueous 
solution,  as  above  mentioned,  exhibits  right-handed  polarization.  This 
solution  is  gradually  spoiled  by  keeping.  Tartaric  acid  is  consumed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  calico-printer,  being  employed  to  evolve  chlorine 
from  solution  of  bleaching-powder  in  the  production  of  white  or  dtMchargtd 
patterns  upon  a  colored  ground. 

TVir/ra/en.— Tartaric  acid  is  tetratomic  and  bibasic,  two  only  of  its  hy- 
drogen-atoms being  replaceable  by  metals,  the  other  two  by  alcoholic  or 
acid  radicals.  With  monad  metals  it  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  C^^^ 
0,,  and  C4H4M,0,;  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salts,  C4H4M^^Of,  and  double 
salts,  like  bario-potasmc  tartrate,  C4H4Ba'^0j .  C4H4K,0e.  With  triad  metals 
it  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  best  known  in  the  case  of  the  antimony- 
salt  (p.  675). 

Potassium  Tabtbates. — The  neutral  8alt,C^B^Kfl^,  maybe  procured  by 
neutralizing  cream  of  tartar  with  chalk,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid, 
or  by  adding  potassium  carbonate  to'  cream  of  tartar  to  saturation ;  it  is 
Tery  soluble,  and  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  right  rhombio  prisms,  which 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  a  bitter,  saline  taste.  The  add  salt,  or 
eream  of  tartar,  C^H^KO^  the  origin  and  preparation  of  which  haye  beea 
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already  described,  forms  small  transparent  or  translucent  prismatic  crystals 
irregularly  grouped  together,  which  grate  between  the  teeth.  It  dis* 
solves  pretty  freely  in  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  separates  as  the 
solution  cools,  leaving  about  ^  or  less  dissolved  in  the  cold  liquid.  The 
salt  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sour  taste.  When  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
close  yessel,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  inflammable  gas,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  finely  divided  charcoal  and  pure  potassium  carbonate  (black 
flux),  from  which  the  latter  may  be  extracted  by  water.  .Cream  of  tartar  la 
almost  always  produced  when  tartaric  acid  in  excess  is  added  to  a  moder- 
ately strong  solution  of  a  potassium-salt,  and  the  whole  agitated. 

Sodium  Tartrates. — Two  of  these  salts  are  known  —  a  neutral  tall^ 
C4n^Na,0Q  2  Aq. ;  and  an  acid  aalt,  C^HgNaOg .  Aq.  Both  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizable.  Tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  form 
the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts. 

Potassium  and  todium  tartrate  ;  RoeheUe  or  Seiffnette  talt,  C^H^KKaO^ .  4  Aq. 
This  beautiful  salt  is  made  by  neutralizing  with  sodium  carbonate  a  hot  so- 
lution of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup. 
It  separates  in  large,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  the  faces  of  which 
are  unequally  developed :  these  effloresce  slightly  in  the  'air,  and  dissolve 
in  1}  parts  of  cold  water.  Acids  precipitate  cream  of  tartar  from  the  so- 
lution.    Rochelle  salt  has  a  mild  saline  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

Ammonium  Tartrates.  —  The  neutral  tartrate  is  a  soluble  and  efflorescent 
salt,  containing  C4H^(NH^)jOj.  Aq.  The  acid  tartrate,  C4lI,(NH.)O0,  closely 
resembles  ordinary  cream  of  tartar.  A  salt  corresponding  to  Rochelle  salt 
also  exists,  havin;x  ammonium  in  place  of  sodium. 

The  tartrates  of  calcium^  barium,  ttrontium,  magnesium,  and  of  most  of  the 
heavy  metals,  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 

PoTASsio-ANTiMONious  TARTRATE,  or  tartar  emetic,  is  easily  made  by  boil- 
ing antimony  trioxide  in  solution  of  cream  of  tartar:  it  is  deposited  from 
•  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution  in  crystals  derived  from  an  octohedron 
with  rhombic  base,  which  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  16  parts  of 
cold  and  8  of  boiling  water,  and  have  an  acrid  and  extremely  disagreeable 
metallic  taste.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  both  acids  and  alkalies:  the 
former  throws  down  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  antimony  trioxide, 
atid  the  latter  the  trioxide,  which  is  again  dissolved  by  great  excess  of  the 
reagent.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  separates  all  the  antimony  in  the  state 
of  trisulphide.  The  dry  salt  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  yields 
a  globule  of  metallic  antimony.  The  crystals  contain  2C4H4K(SbO)Of .  Aq., 
the  group  SbO  acting  as  a  univalent  radical,  and  replacing  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen. When  dried  at  100®,  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
at  2^)0®  C.(d92®  F.),  an  additionul  molecule  of  water,  leaving  the  compound 
C^HjK^SbOlOg,  which  has  the  constitution  of  a  salt,  not  of  tartaric,  but  of 
tartrelic  acid,  C^H^O^  Nevertheless,  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  crystals 
again  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  reproduce  the  original  salt. 

An  analogous  compound,  containing*  arsenic  in  place  of  antimony,  has 
been  described.     It  has  the  same  crystalline  form  as  tartar  emetic. 

A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  ferric  hydrate  in  large  quantity, 
forming  a  brown  liquid,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  dries  up  by  gentle 
heat  to  a  brown,  transparent,  glassy  substance,  destitute  of  all  traces  of 
crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  preci- 
pitated by  alkalies,  either  fixed  or  volatile.  Indeed,  tartaric  acid,  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide,  or  alumina,  entirely  pre- 
vents the  precipitation  of  the  bases  by  excess  of  ammonia.  Tartrate  and 
ammoniacal  tartrate  of  iron  are  used  in  medicine,  these  compounds  having 
a  less  disagreeable  taste  than  most  of  the  iron  preparations. 
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Solations  of  tartaric  acid  give  with  lime  and  baryta- water,  and  with  lead 
acetate,  white  precipitates,  which  disBolve  in  excese  of  the  acid ;  with  neu* 
tral  calcium  and  barium-salts  no  change  is  produced.  SiWer  nitrate  pro- 
duces in  neutral  tartrates  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  tartrate,  which  dis- 
solves in  ammonia.  On  gently  heating  the  solution,  a  bright  metallic  de- 
posit of  silver  is  formed.  The  reaction  of  tartaric  acid  with  solutions  of 
potassium-salts  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  299). 

Tartaric  EtherB,  —  1.  Tartaric  acid  forms,  with  monatomic  alcohol- radi- 
cals,  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  atoms  of  6a<tc  hy- 
drogen in  its  molecule  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicaL  These  compounds 
may  be  conveniently  formulated  as  follows : 

(CA)''{Sc5fl),        (^''''^''{^"^H,         ^^'^'^''{(CoXh.). 
Tartaric  acid.  Acid  ethyl  tartrate.     Neutral  ethyl  tartrate. 

The  acid  ethers  are  monobasic  acids,  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  tar- 
taric acid  on  the  respective  alcohols ;  the  neutral  ethers  are  formed  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  an  alcohol. 
Further,  by  treating  these  neutral  ethers  with  chlorides  of  acid  radicals, 
other  neutral  ethers  are  formed,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen-atoms are  replaced  by  acid  radicals.*  In  this  manner  are  formed 
such  compounds  as  the  following : 

(OH  r  OC.H.O       irvt\i,{  (OH), 

(C,H,)"  \  OaH.0  {Qfi,r  \  OC,H,0       ^^g*     \  (0,cXo,) 

Ethyl  aceto- tartrate.        Ethyl  aceto-benzo-      .  Ethyl  succino- 

tartrate.  tartrate. 

The  alcoholic  hydrogen  in  these  neutral  ethers  may  be  replaced  by  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

2.  There  are  also  bibame  tartaric  ethers  formed  by  replacing  the  alcohoUo 
hydrogen  of  tartaric  acid  with  acid  radicals ;  e.  g. : 

Benzotartaric  Dlacetotartaric  Dinitrotartaric 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

8.  Lastly,  tartaric  acid  forms  ethers  with  glycol,  glycerin,  mannite,  gla- 
oose,  and  other  polyatomic  alcohols. 

Action  of  heat  on  Tartaric  Acid,  —  When  crystallized  tartaric  acid  is  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  about  204®  C.  (399°  F.),  it  melts,  loses  water,  and 
yields  in  succession  three  different  anhydrides,  vis. : 

Ditartaric  or  Tartralic  acid  .    ^    .        CgHio^n  =  SC^H^O,  —  H,0 
Tartrelic  acid    .        .  T         Irwo—rHO  HO 

Insoluble  tartaric  anhydride        .      /  ^4«4"»    —  ^4"«"e    —  «a" 

The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water,  and  form  salts  which  have  properties 
completely  different  from  those  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  The  third  is  a 
white  insoluble  powder.  All  three,  in  contact  with  water,  slowly  pass  into 
ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

Tartaric  acid,  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  is  resolved  into  car- 
bon dioxide  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  CgH^O.. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  to  204-5<»  C.  (400*»  F.),  with  excess  of  potas- 

•  Parkin,  Chem.  8oc  Jour.  f2],  v.  139. 
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Slum  hydrate,  it  is  resoWed,  without  charring  or  secondarj  decomposition, 
into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  which  remain  in  union  with  the  baae,  and  only 
undergo  decomposition  at  a  much  higher  temperature : 

C^H.Oe    +    2KH0    =    C.KHO^     +     C,H,KO,    +    20H, 
Tartaric  Acid  potas-        Potassium 

acid.  sium  oxalate.         acetate. 

Par.vtabtabic  or  Raccmic  Acid. — The  grapes  cultivated  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  also  in  the  Vosges,  contain,  in  association 
with  tartaric  acid,  another  acid  body  to  which  the  above  names  are  given. 
This  acid  is  rather  less  soluble  than  tartaric  acid,  and  separates  first  from 
the  solution  of  that  substance.  Between  these  two  acids,  however,  a  very 
great  resemblmce  exists;  they  have  exactly  the  same  composition,  and 
yield,  when  exposed  to  heat,  t^e  same  products;  the  salts  of  racemic  acid 
correspond  also,  in  the  closest  manner,  with  the  tartrates.  A  solution  of 
racemic  acid,  however,  precipitates  a  neutral  calcium-salt,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  tartaric  acid.  A  solution  of  racemic  acid  does  not  rot&te  the 
piano  of  polarization. 

Racemic  acid  has  been  the  subject  of  some  exceedingly  interesting  re- 
searches by  M.  Pasteur,  which  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  relation 
of  this  acid  to  tartaric  acid.  If  racemic  acid  be  saturated  with  potash,  or 
80  ia,  or  with  most  other  bases,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  identical 
in  form  and  physical  properties.  By  saturating  racemic  acid,  however, 
with  two  bases,  by  forming,  for  instance,  compounds  corresponding  to 
Bochelle  salt,  which  contain  potassium  and  sodium,  or  ammonium  and  so- 
dium and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  slowly,  two  varieties  of  crys- 
tals are  produced,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  form,  each  of  them 
containing  hemihedral  faces  (p.  263),  equal  in  number  and  exactly  similar 
in  form,  bat  developed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  two  crystals,  so  that  each 
of  them  miy  be  regarded  as  the  reflected  image  of  the  other,  or  as  right- 
handed  and  left-handed.  If  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  nre  carefully 
selected  and  separately  crystAllizod,  crystals  of  the  one  variety  only  are 
depositeil  in  each  case.  The  composition,  the  specific  gravity,  and,  in 
fact,  mo«jt  of  the  physical  properties  of  these  two  varieties  of  sodio-potAs- 
sic  racsmite,  are  invariably  the  same.  They  differ,  however,  somewhat  in 
their  chemical  characters,  and  especially  in  one  point:  they  rotate  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  opposite  directions.  Pasteur  assumes,  in  the  two 
varieties  of  crystals,  the  existence  of  two  modifications  of  the  same  acid, 
which  he  distinguishes,  according  as  the  salt  possesses  right- or  left-handed 
pol'irization.  by  the  terms  dextro-rae^ftiic  and  levo-racemic^  or  dextro-  and 
UuO'iartarie  ac'ds  These  acids  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  above 
compounds  into  lead-  or  barium-salts,  and  decomposing  them  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  manner  two  crystalline  acids  are  obtained,  identi- 
cal in  every  respect,  excepting  in  their  deportment  with  polarized  light, 
and  in  their  crystals  being  related  to  each  other  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. Daxtrotartaric  acid  is  nothing  but  common  tartaric  acid.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  the  two  acids  h^s  no  longer  the  slightest  effect  on 
polarized  light,  and  exhibits  in  every  respect  the  deportment  of  racemic 
acid. 

Pasteur,  in  continuing  his  beautiful  researches,  has  also  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery  that  racemic  acid  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat  upon  certain  compounds  of  tartaric  acid  which  are  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  high  temperature.  When  tartrate  of  cinchonine*  or  tartaric 
ether,  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  170°  C.  (338°  F.),  and  the  product 
thus  formed  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
when  mixed,  after  cooling,  with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride,  yields  a  con* 

*  Sae  the  chapter  on  Organic  Bates. 
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siderable  precipitate  of  calcium  racemate.  Compounds  of  levotartaric  acid, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  likewise  furnish  racemic  acid.  The 
formation  of  racemic  acid  in  these  reactions  is  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fourth  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  which  Pasteur  calls  inac- 
tiye  tartaric  acid.  Like  racemic  acid,  it  has  no  action  on  polarized  light, 
but  cannot,  like  the  latter,  be  resolved  into  levo-  and  dextrotartaric  acid. 

Bhodiionio  Aoid,  C5H4O0. — When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry 
carbon  monoxide,  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  black  por* 
ous  substance  generated,  which,  according  to  Brodie,  contains  COK,. 
Brought  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  with  great  violence,  and 
«ven  the  dry  substance  occasionally  explodes;  when  anhydrous  alcohol  is 
poured  upon  it,  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  ensues,  but  the  decompo- 
sition is  far  less  violent  than  with  water.  •The  product  of  this  reaction  is 
potassium  rhodizonate,  which  remains  as  a  red  powder,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  soluble  in  water  with  a  deep  red  color.  This  salt  probably  con- 
tains CgHjKjOr 

When  solution  of  potassium  rhodizonate  is  boiled,  it  becomes  orange-yel- 
low from  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  a  free 
potash,  and  a  salt  of  Crocofiic  acid,  C^Hfi^.  This  acid  can  be  isolated  :  it 
is  yellow,  easily  crystallizable,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohoL  It  is 
likewise  bibasic. 
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Citrio  Aeidt  C^HgO*. — This  acid  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the 
juioe  of  lemons:  it  is  found  in  many  other  fruits,  as  in  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, &c.,  in  conjunction  with  malic  acid.  In  the  preparation  of  this  acid, 
the  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  a  short  time,  in  order  that  mucilage  and 
other  impurities  may  separate  and  subside :  the  clear  liquor  is  then  care- 
fully saturated  with  chalk,  whereby  insoluble  calcium  citrate  is  produced. 
This  is  thoroughly  washed,  decomposed  by  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphu' 
ric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  product  is  drained  from  the 
moiher-liquor,  redissolved,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  coi^- 
centrated  to  the  crystallizing  point. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  two  diflferent  forms.  The  crystals  which  sepa- 
rate by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  cold  saturated  solution,  are  tri- 
metric  prisms,  containing  CgHgO, .  OH,,  whereas  those  which  are  deposited 
from  a  hot  solution  have  a  difi'erent  form  and  contain  2C,HgO..  OH^  —  Ci- 
tric acid  has  a  pure  and  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  dissolves,  witn  great  ease, 
in  both  hot  and' cold  water;  the  solution  strongly  reddens  litmus,  and, 
when  long  kept,  is  subject  to  spontaneous  change.  Citrio  acid,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  putrid  flesh  as  a  ferment,  yielda  butyric  acid  and 
small  quantities  of  succinic  acid.  It  is  entirely  decomposed  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids:  the  latter  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 
Caustic  potash,  at  a  high  temperature,  resolves  it  into  acetic  and  oxalic 
aci'ls.  The  alkaline  citrates,  treated  with  chlorine,  yield  chloroform,  to- 
gether with  other  products. 

Citric  acid  is  tetratomio  and  tribasic,  and  may  be  represented  by  the 

fOH  C'»  rCHjOH 

formula  (C.H.)**  ^  ^.,1  tjx     or  )^j,  ■{  H.  .     It  has   not  yet   been  ob- 

UCO,tl)„        C    ((cOjH), 

tained  by  any  synlhetical  process.     With  polonium  it  forms  a  neutral  salt 
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containing  CfHgK,Of,  and  two  acid  salts  containing  respectively  C^H^K^Oj 
andCgH^KO^;  and  similar  salts  with  the  other  alkali-metals.  With  dyad 
metals  it  chiefly  forms  salts  in  which  two  or  three  hydrogen-atoms  in  the 
molecule  C^HgO*,  are  replaced  by  metals;  with  calcium^  for  example,  it 
forms  the  salts  C,H,Cu'^0, .  Aq.,  and  {C,H,07),Ca'^j .  Aq  With  lead  it  forms 
two  salts  similar  in  constitution  to  the  calcium-salts,  and  likewise  a  tetra- 
plumbic  salt  containing  (CeHjO,),Pb^^,.  Pb^^H,0,. 

The  citrates  of  the  alkali-metah  are  soluble  and  crystallize  with  greater 
or  less  facility ;  those  of  barium,  strontium^  calcium,  lead,  and  tilver  are  in- 
soluble. 

Citric  acid  resembles  tartaric  acid  in  its  relations  to  ferric  oxide,  pre- 
venting the  precipitation  of  that  substance  by  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
citrate  obtained  by  dissolving  hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  solution  of  citric 
acid,  dries  up  to  a  pale-brown,  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water:  an  addition  of  ammonia  increases  the  solubility. 
Citrate  and  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  are  elegant  medicinal  preparations., 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  composition  of  these  curious  com- 
pounds: the  absence  of  crystallization  is  a  great  bar  to  exact  inquiry. 

Citric  acid  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid:  the  fraud  is 
easily  detected  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  acetate.  If  tartaric  acid  be 
present,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  bo  produced 
on  agitation. 

Citric  acid  forms  ethers  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced 
by  methyl  and  other  monad  alcohol-radicals. 

Meoonio  Aoid,  C^J^fi^,  a  tribasic  acid  existing  in  opium,  may  also  be  de- 
scribed here.  To  prepare  it,  the  liquid  obtained  by  exhausting  opium 
with  water,  is  neutralized  with  powdered  marble  and  precipitated  by 
calcium  chloride ;  and  the  calcium  meconate  thus  precipitated  is  sus- 
pended in  warm  water  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  cooling,  im- 
pure meconic  acid  crystallizes,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  trect- 
ment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  acid  crystallizes  in  mica-liko 
plates,  easily  soluble  in  boiling,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble 
likewise  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  cohtain  C^FI^O^ .  8  Aq.  and  give  off  their 
water  at  100®.  The  mfconaten  are,  for  the  most  part,  mono-  and  bi-mctal- 
lic.  There  are  two  silver  meeonatf»,  one  yellow,  containing  C^HAg-O^;  the 
other  white,  consisting  of  C^H^Ag^Oy.  Meconic  acid  produces  a  deep  red 
color  with  ferric  salts. 

CoMKNio  Acid,  C,H^0.,  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  meconic  acid. 
When  an  aqueous,  or,  better,  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  meconic  acid  is 
boiled,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  now  contains  comenic 
acid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  being  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water.     The  same  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid  to  200®  C. 

392®  F.).     It  is  bibasic:  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation 

;H,0^  =  C.H.O^  -f  CO,. 

Ptromeconic  or  Ptrocomenic  Acid,  CfH^O,,  is  a  monobasic  acid,  formed 
by  submitting  either  comenic  or  meconic  acid  to  dry  distillation,  one  mole- 
cule of  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved  in  the  former  case  and  two  in  the 
latter.    '  ,         ,  • 

Pyrocomenic  acid  is  a  weak  acid:  it  in  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol: 
from  these  solutions  it  crystallizes  in  long  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at 
120®  C.  (248®  F  ),  and  begin  to  sublime  at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Both 
comenic  and  pyrocomenic  acids  exhibit  the  red  coloration  with  ferric  salts. 

The  salts  of  meconio  acid  and  comenic  acid,  together  with  several  deriva- 
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tives  of  these  substances,  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  How,*  but  our  space 
vrill  not  permit  us  to  describe  these  compounds. 

An  acid  much  resembling  meconic  acid  has  been  extracted  from  the  Che- 
Udonium  majut:  it  is  combined  with  lime,  and  associated  with  malic  and 
fumaric  acids.  Chelidonic  acid  is  tribasic,  forming  three  classes  of  salts. 
When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  yields  a  pyro-acid,  with  CTolution 
of  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  colorless  easily  sol- 
uble needles,  containing  C^H^Oj .  Aq. 


PENTATOMIC  ACIDS. 

There  is  but  one  known  acid  that  can  be  referred  to  this  group,  namely : 

Qidnio  or  Kinic  Acid,  C^Hi^O,,  which  is  monobasic,  and  may  perhaps  be 

represented  by  the  formula  (CjH^)''<  Xq  Jf. — The  calcium-salt  of  this  acid 

is  found  in  the  solution  from  which  the  alkalies  of  cinchona  bark  haye  been 
separated  by  lime,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.  From  the  calcium-salt  the  acid  may  be  extracted  by  de- 
composing it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  solution  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  deposits  large,  distinct  crystals,  resembling  those  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water.  Quinic  acid  has  also  been 
found  in  coffee-berries  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  bilberry -bush. 

When  quinic  acid  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide,  it  yields  a  very  volatile  substance  termed  quinonef  the  vapor 
of  which  is  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  eyes.  This  body  forms  crystals, 
both  by  sublimation  and  by  solution  in  boiling  water:  it  melts  at  a  gentle 
heat,  crystallizes  on  cooling,  colors  the  skin  permanently  brown.  It  con- 
tains Cf  U^O,,  and  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C,H,,0,    -I-     0,    =    C,H,0,    +     CO,    -f     4H,0. 

By  destructive  distillation,  quinic  acid  yields  numerous  and  interesting 
products,  which  have  been  studied  by  Wohler,  as  benzoic  acid,  phenol,  ea- 
licylol,  benzene,  a  tarry  substance  not  examined,  and  colorless  kydroquinone^ 
CqUqO,,  containing  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  quinone.  This  sub- 
stance forms  colorless  six-sided  prismatic  crystals  ;  it  is  neutral,  destitute 
of  taste. and  odor,  fusible,  and  easily  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Colorless  hydroquinone  can  be  easily  and  directly  produced  from  qui- 
none by  assimilation  of  hydrogen,  as  by  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  latter,  iodine  being  then  set  free,  or  by  sulphurous  acid. 

An  intermediate  product  of  reduction  is  green  hydroquinone^  or  quinky- 
drone^  CjjHjqO^.  This  is  obtained  by  the  incomplete  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  upon  quinone,  or  by  the  action  of  ferric  chloride,  chlorine,  silver  ni- 
trate, or  chromic  acid,  upon  colorless  hydroquinone ;  or  by  mixing  together 
solutions  of  quinone  and  colorless  hydroquinone.  It  forms  slender  green 
crystals,  having  the  color  of  the  wing-case  of  the  rose-beetle,  and  of  the 
greatest  brilliancy  and  beauty.  It  is  fusible,  has  but  little  odor,  and  dis- 
solves freely  in  boiling  water,  crystallizing  out  on  cooling. 

If  quinic  acid  b^  submitted  to  distillation  with  an  ordinary  chlorine-mix- 
ture, an  acid  liquid  and  a  crystalline  sublimate  are  formed.  The  former 
is  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  and  the  lattor  a  mixture  of  four  chlorinetted 
compounds,  which  are  cbloroquinone,  CjHjClOj,  dichloroquinone,  CjH,CljO-, 
trichloroquinone,  C^HClgO,,  and  tetracbloroquinone,  C^Cl^O,.     They  are  aU 

•  Chem.  8oc.  Qiiar.  Joamal,  It.  363, 
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yellow  crystalline  substances,  which  can  be  separated  only  with  great  diffi* 
culty.  Like  quinone  itself,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  combining  with  1  or 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  producing  two  series  of  substances  analogous  to  green 
and  colorless  hydroquinone.  Tetrachloroquinone,  better  known  by  the 
name  chloranUf  likewise  occurs  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
indigo. 

Other  products  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  upon  quinone. 


HEXATOMIO  ACIDS. 


Three  acids  of  this  class  are  known ;  namely,  mannitic,  saoohario,  and 
mucio  acids,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  bibasic. 

Mannitic  Aoid,  C,H„Op  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  mannite,  C^^^fi^ 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black.  It  is  a  gummy  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  According  to  its  constitution 
(p.  573)  it  might  be  expected  to  be  monobasic,  but  from  the  observations 
of  Oorup-Besanez,  who  discovered  it,*  it  appears  to  be  bibasic,  it»  potas- 
sium-salt containing  C^HjoK^O^.  and  the  calcium-salt,  C^HjoCa^^Oy. 

Sacchario  Aeid,  C^n^fi^  ==  (C4H4)^»||^")*jv  .  —  This  acid  is  produced 

by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cane-sugHr,  glucose,  milk-sugar,  and 
mannite,  and  is  often  formed  in  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  being,  from 
its  superior  solubility,  found  in  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the  oxalio 
acid  has  crystallized.  It  may  be  made  by  heating  together  1  part  of  sugar, 
2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  10  parts  of  water.  When  the  reaction  seems 
terminated,  the  acid  liquid  is  diluted,  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  the  fil- 
tered liquid  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate.  The  insoluble  lead  saccharate  is 
washed,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  acid  slowly  crys- 
tallizes from  a  solution  of  syrupy  consistence  in  long  colorless  needles ;  it 
has  a  sour  taste,  and  form:)  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta.  When 
mixed  with  silver  nitrate  it  gives  no  precipitate,  but,  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  a  white  insoluble  substance  separates,  which  is  reduced  by  gently 
warming  the  whole  to  metallic  silver,  the  vessel  being  lined  with  a  smooth 
and  brilliant  coating  of  the  metal.  Nitric  acid  converts  saccharic  into  oxalio 
acid. 

There  are  two  pofasn'tm  saccharateSj  containing  C^TT^KOg  and  CjHgKjOg; 
the  nlver-talt  contains  (^stl9Ag,.0g;  the  barium,  magnesium,  zinCy  and  cudmium 
talta  have  the  composition  CjHgM^^'O  ;  and  there  Are iw o  ethi/lic  ethers^  contain- 
iiig  C5Ffg(C,H5)08  and  CgHg(C2ll5)„Og.  In  these  compounds  saccharic  acid 
appears  to  be  bibasic,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  mode  of  formation 
(p  673);  the  composition  of  the  lead-salts,  however,  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  sexbasic  as  well  as  hexatomic,  for  Heintz  has  obtained  a  lead-salt  con- 
taining CfH^Pb^^gOg;  but  the  composition  of  the  lead  saccharates  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

Haoic  Acid,  CgHi^Og. — This  acid,  isomeric  with  saccharic  acid,  is  produced, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  action  of  rather  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  sugar  and  gum.  It  may  be  easily  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether in  a  flask  or  retort,  1  part  of  milk-sugar  or  gum,  4  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  and  1  part  or  water;  the  mucic  acid  is  afterwards  collected  upon  a  filter, 
washed   and  dried.     It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable 

•  Ado.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxrill.  267. 
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colors.  It  requires  for  solution  66  parts  of  boiling  water.  Oil  of  Titriol 
dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a  red  color.  Mucic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  yielding,  among  other  products,  ^yromuae  acidy  QJAfi^  which  is  vola- 
tile, soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  a  form  resembling  that  of  bensoio 
acid. 

Mucic  acid  is  bibasic,  yielding  for  the  most  part  neutral  fialts  containing 
CfHgMgOg  and  CeHgM^^Og;  with  the  alkali-nietnls  it  also  form k  acid  salts, 
such  as  CfH^KOg.  There  are  also  mucic  ethers,  containing  one  and  two 
equivalents  of  monad  alcohol-radical. 


8TJLPH0-ACI08. 


This  name  is  applied  to  a  group  of  acids  formed  from  hydrocarbons,  al- 
cohols, acids,  and  amides,  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phuric oxide.  They  contain  the  elements  of  a  hydrocarbon,  an  alcohol,  or 
an  acid,  combined  with  one  or  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  oxide,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  and  acids  b.v  substitu- 
tion uf  the  univalent  radical,  SO,H,  for  hydrogen ;  thus,  sulphacetic  acid, 
C.H4SO.,  has  the  composition  : 

H,C— S— 0— 0— OH 
CjH^O, .  SO3,  or  CHj(SO,H) .  CO,H,  or  | 

0  =  C— OH. 

The  sulphur  in  these  acids  is  in  immediate  combination  with  the  carbon; 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  sulphuric  ethers  (p  509),  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  united  with  carbon  only  through  the  medium  of  oxygen. 

SuLPHACRTio  Acid  is  produced  by  digesting  glacial  acetic  acid  with  sul- 
phuric oxide  at  60°-75°  C  (140®-!  67®  F.)  for  several  days.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  mass  saturated  with  barium  or  lend  carbonate  deposits  a 
crystAlline  barium  or  lead-salt,  containing  respectively  CjHjBa'^SOj  .  IJ  Aq. 
and  CgHjPb^^SOy  From  these  salts  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  sulphuric  or  sulph-hydric  acid.  It  is  bibnsic,  since  it  contains  two  cquiv* 
alents  of  bydroxyl  in  immediate  association  with  oxygen,  one  belonging 
to  the  group  CO,H,  the  other  to  the  group  SO3H. 

When  sulphacetic  acid  is  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  dUutphi.metholic  or  methionic 
acid,  CHJ^^O^)^  or  CH,(S03H),,  is  formed,  which  is  also  bibasic,  and  may  be 
derived  from  methane,  CH^,  by  substitulion  of  2SO3H  for  H^  The  product 
diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  barium  carbonate,  yields  a  beauti- 
fully crystallized,  and  rather  sparingly  soluble  barium-salt,  containing 
CHjSjOjBa''^;  from  this  salt  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Both  sulphacetic  and  disulphomctholic  acids  may  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  on  acetonitrile,  the  former 
when  the  mixture  is  kept  cool,  the  latter  when  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  rise,  carbon  dioxide  being  then  given  off;  thus: 

CjHjN     -f    OH,    +    2S0^H,    =     S0^H(NHJ  +    CjH^SO, 
Acetonitrile.                       Sulphuric           Acid  am-  Sulphacetic 

acid.  monium  acid, 

sulphate. 

C.^H,N    -f.    8SO4H,    =    S04H(NH4)     +    CH.SjO,    -f-    CO, 
Acetonitrile.  Disuipho- 

metholic  acid. 
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With  acetamide,  C.HjONH^  which  differ^  from  acetonitrile  only  by  the 
elements  of  wat^r,  the  two  reactions  are  exactly  similar. 

SuLPHOPROPiONic  Acid,  C,H.(SOgH) .  CO^H,  and  DtsuLPHETnoLic  Acid, 
C,H4(S03H),.  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  from  propionic  acid,  propiona- 
roide,  or  propionitrile. 

SuLPHOBENZoic  AciD,  CeH^(SO,H) .  CO,H,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  oxide  on  benzoic  acid  ;  also,  together  with  disulphobenzolic  acid, 
CeH^(SOsH)«  by  that  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  benzonitrile  or  phenyl 
cyanide,  C^HjN.  Both  are  bibasic.  Sulphohemolie  actdy  C,H5(S0,H),  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  sulphobenzide,  Cj^Hj^O,,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
oxide  on  benzene.  On  mixing  the  resulting  viscid  liquid  with  a  targe  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  sulphobenzide  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
while  snlphobenzolic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form  by  converting  it  into  a  copper-salt,  decomposing  the  latter 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating.  It  is  monobasic,  and  forms 
soluble  salts  with  the  alkali-metals,  barium,  iron,  copper,  and  silver.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  diaulpfuh- 
benzoUe  add,  CJAJi^^OJR)^ 

SULPHONAPHTHALIC   AciD,  C,oH,(S03H),  and    DiSULPHONAPHTHALIC  AciD, 

C,„H0(SO,H)y,  are  produced  by  melting  naphthalene  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  or  sulphuric  oxide.  By  neutralizing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  pro- 
duct with  barium  carbonate,  concentrating,  and  adding  alcohol,  the  disul- 
phonaphthalate  of  barium  is  precipitated,  while  the  sulphonaphthalate  re- 
mains dissolved.  By  using  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  applying 
A  strong  heat,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naphthalene  is  converted  into  disul- 
phonaphthalic  acid.  Both  these  acids  are  crystalline,  and  form  soluble  and 
crystallizable  salts;  sulphonaphthalio  acid  is  monobasic;  disulphonaph- 
thalic  acid  bibasic. 

UetMonic  add,  C,HqS04,  ethionie  add,  C^H^S^O^,  and  ethionic  oxide,  or  anhy' 
dride,  Cfi^Sfi^,  produced,  as  already  mentioned  (pp.  518,  527),  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  oxide,  or  filming  sulphuric  acid,  on  alcohol  and  ether, 
likewise  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulsB,  which  show  that  isethionic  acid  is  monobasic,  ethionie  acid 
bibasic,  and  ethionie  oxide  neutral: 

H,CH  H.C— SO.H  H,C— S—O— 0 

i  i  i         i 

H.C— SO,H  H,C— SO,H  H,C— S— O— 0 

Isethionic  acid.       Ethionie  acid.  Ethionie  oxide. 
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These  are  bodies  derived  from  alcohols  by  elimination  of  one  or  more 
molecules  of  hydrogen  (H,),  without  introduction  of  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  so  that  tney  hold  »  position  intermediate  between  the  alco- 
hols and  the  acids ;  thus : 

CHg  CHj  CHg 

CH.OH  COH  COOH 

Ethyl  Acetic  Acetic 

alcohol.  aldehyde.  acid. 
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The  hydrogen  eliminated  in  the  conyersion  of  an  alcohol  into  an  acid  u 
that  which  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  hydroxyl,  or  which  belongs 
to  the  group  CH^OH;  consequently  a  monatomic  alcohol  can  yield  but  one 
aldehyde;  but  a  diatomib  alcohol  can  yield  two,  by  substitution  of  O  for 
H,,  and  of  O2  for  2H,;  a  triatomic  alcohol  three,  and  so  on.  At  present, 
however,  we  are  acquainted  only  with  aldehydes  derived  from  monatomU 
and  diatomic  alcohols. 


Aldehydes  derived  from  Honatomie  Alooholf. 

Of  these  aldehydes  four  series  are  known,  viz. : 

1.  Aldehydes^  CbH^qO,  corresponding  to  the  Patty  aeidt. 


Formic  aldehyde 
Acetic  aldehyde  .     . 
Propionic  aldehyde 
Butyric  aldehyde     . 
Valeric  aldehyde 


CH,0 

CjH^O 

C,HeO 

C^HgO 

C,H,oO 


Oaproic  aldehyde       .  C^H^O 

CEnanthylic  aldehyde  CyHj^O 

Caprylic  aldehyde    .  CgHj^O 

Euodic  aldehyde  .     .  Ci,HbO. 


2.  AldehydeSy  CoH^i-jO,  corresponding  to  the  Aery  lie  acids. 
Acrylic  aldehyde,  or  Acrolein  .        .        .        C,H40. 

8.  Aldehydes,  CnH|B_gO,  corresponding  to  the  Aromatic  acids. 

Benzoic  aldehyde,  or  Bitter-almond  oil  .        .        C^H^O 

Toluic  aldehyde 

Cumic  aldehyde 

Sycocerylic  aldehyde 


C,oH„0 


^18^ 


0. 


4.  Aldehydes,  Ctflf^-^O. 
Cinnamic  aldehyde C^Hfi. 

All  these  aldehydes  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  the  corresponding 
acids. 

They  are  produced  :  — 1.  By  oxidation  of  alcohols,  either  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  or  by  that  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate  or  manganese  dioxide,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  the  chlorine  in  this  case  decomposing 
the  water,  and  thus  acting  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

2.  By  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  potassium-salt  of  the  corre- 
sponding acid  with  potassium  formate ;  e.  g. : 


C0CH,(0K) 

Potas!«ium 

acetate. 

C0C,H.(0K) 

Potassium 

benzoate. 

3.  By  the  action 
drochloric  acid  gas 

CyHjOCN 

Benzoyl 

cyanide. 


+    COH(OK) 
Potassium 
formate. 


CO(OK), 
Potassium 
carbonate. 


+    CHj.COH 
Acetic 
aldehyde. 

COH 
benzoic 
aldehyde. 

of  nascent  hydrogen  (erolYed  by  the  action  of  dry  hy- 
on  sodium  amalgam)  on  the  cyanides  of  acid  radicals : 


-f.    COH  (OK)    =    CO(OK),    + 


C-H5 
B< 


+ 


H, 


CNH        + 
Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


C^HeO 

Benzoic 

aldehyde. 
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Propertiet.  —  The  following  proper^es  are  commoii  to  all  the  monatomio 
aldehydes: 

1.  They  easily  take  up  oxygen^  and  are  eonverted  into  the  corresponding 
acids. 

2.  When  fused  with  potath,  they  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
acids,  with  eyolution  of  hydrogen :  e.  g. : 

C^HeO        +        KOH        =        C^H^KO,        +        Hy 
Benzoic  Poiassium 

aldehyde.  beuzoate. 

8.  Ntucent  hi/drogen,  eTolved  by  the  action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam, 
conTerts  them  into  the  corresponding  alcohols;  e.g.^  C^H^O  -(-  Ut^C^H^O. 
If,  howcTer,  the  aldehyde  belongs  to  a  non-saturated  series,  the  action 
goes  further,  an  additional  quantity  of  hydrogen  being  then  taken  up, 
whereby  the  alcohol  first  formed  is  conyerted  into  a  saturated  alcohol  be- 
longing to  another  series ;  thus : 

C,H.O    +    H,    =    0,H,0;  and  C.H.O    +    H,    =    C^Ufi 

Acrylic  Allyl  AUyl  Propyl 

aldehyde.  alcohol.         alcohoL  alcohol. 

Nascent  hydrogen  eyoWed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
appear  to  unite  with  aldehydes. 

4.  Phosphorus  pmtachlortde  conyerts  aldehydes  into  chloraldehydes,  com- 
pounds deriyed  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  CI,  for  0;  thus: 

CH,  CH, 

I  .    +        PCI,      .=        PC1,0        +  I 

COH  (Jhci, 

Aldehyde.  Chloraldehyde. 

The  compounds  thus  produced  are  isomeric  with  the  chlorides  of  the  de- 
fines; e.  g.y  acetic  chloraldehyde,  CH..CHCL,or  ethidene  chloride,  with 
ethene  chloride,  C-H^ .  CI,  (p.  484). 

6.  Chlorine  and  bromine  convert  aldehydes  into  chlorides  of  acid  radicals : 

CjH^O        +       CI,       ==       HCl       +       C,H,0.C1 
Aldehyde.  Acetyl  chloride. 

CjH^O       +      2Cl,      =      2HC1      +    C.HjClO.Cl 
Aldehyde.  Chloracetyl 

chloride. 

6.  The  alkali-metals  dissolve  in  aldehydes,  eliminating  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen : 

2Q^Yifi       +       K,        =        H,         +        2C,H,K0 
Aldehyde.  Potansium 

aldehyde. 

7.  Aldehydes  treated  with  hydroeyanie  aeicU  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water,  are 
converted  into  an  ammonium-salt,  or  an  amidated  acid,  containing  an  ad- 
ditional atom  of  carbon,  the  former  reaction  taking  place  chiefly  in  th^^ 
aromatic  series,  the  latter  in  the  fatty  series: 

CjH^O      +      CNH       +      OH,      =      CjH.NO, 
Acetic  Amidopropionic 

aldehyde.  acid  (alanine). 

C^HjO  -f      CNH      -f-     20H,     =      CgH^CNH^)©, 
Benzoic  Ammonium 

aldehyde.  formobenzoate. 
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8.  Aldehydes  unite  with  aniUne^  wtier  being  eliminated,  and  form  bases 
derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  aniline,  (CgH^N).,  by  substitution  of  two 
equivalents  of  a  diatomic  radical  for  four  atoms  of  nydrogen ;  e.  g, : 

(C,H«0),  +     2C.H,N      =     20H,     +      C„H„(C,H,)",N, 
Acetic  Aniline.  Dietliidene- 

aldehyde.  dianiline. 

9.  All  aldehydes  unite  directly  with  the  acid  suiphifet  of  the  alkali- metaUf 
forming  crystalline  compounds,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  separated 
from  other  bodies  with  which  they  may  be  mixed.  This  reaction  aflfords 
a  ready  means  of  purifying  aldehydes,  and  likewise  of  detecting  their 
presence. 

10.  Aldehydes  also  unite  with  acetic  oxide^  forming  such  compounds  as 
G^^fi^^{C^Jd)y  and  probably  with  the  oxides  corresponding  to  other 
monobasic  acids. 


Aldehydes  belonging  to  the  Seriei  CoHsnO. 

Pormio  Aldehyde,  CHjO  or  H  .  COH,  also  called  Methylie  aldehyde. — This 
compound,  recently  discovered  by  Hofmann,*  is  produced  when  a  current 
of  air  charged  with  vapor  of  methyl  alcohol  is  directed  upon  an  incandes- 
cent spiral  of  platinum  wire ;  and  by  suitable  condensing  arrangements,  a 
liquid  may  be  obtained  consisting  of  a  solution  of  the  aldehyde  in  methyl 
alcohol.  This  liquid,  rendered  slightly. alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  gently 
warmed  with  silver  nitrate,  yields  a  beautiful  specular  deposit  of  silver, 
with  greater  ease  even  than  ordinary  acetic  aldehyde.  The  same  solution, 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash,  deposits  drops  of  a  brownish 
oil,  having  the  odor  of  the  resin  of  acetic  aldehyde. 

Formic  aldehyde  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state ;  but  by 
treating  its  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  heating  the  resulting 
liquid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  solidities,  on  cooling,  to  a  dazzling 
white  mass  of  felted  needles,  consisting  of  the  corresponding  sulphur-com- 
pound, CH^. 

Aeetie  Aldehyde,  Qj^fi  =  CHj  .  COH  =  CHgO  .  H,  generally  designated 
by  the  simple  name  aldehyde,^  —  This  substance  is  formed,  among  other 
products,  when  the  vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  is  transmitted  through  a  red- 
hot  tube ;  also,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  weak  alcohol,  and  by  the  other 
general  reactions  above  mentioned.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the  following 
process:  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  with  4  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  and  4  parts  of  water;  this  mixture  is  poured  upon  6  parts  of  pow- 
dered manganese  dioxide  contained  in  a  capacious  retort,  in  connection 
with  a  condenser  cooled  by  ice-cold  water;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
process  is  interrupted  when  6  parts  of  liquid  have  passed  over.  The  dis- 
tilled product  is  put  into  a  small  retort,  with  its  own  weight  of  calcium 
chloride,  and  redintilled;  and  this  operation  is  repeated.  The  aldehyde, 
still  retaining  alcohol  and  other  impurities,  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  ether,  and  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas ;  a  crvstalline  compound 
of  aldehyde  and  ammonia  then  separates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a 
little  ether,  and  dried  in  the  air.  From  this  substance  the  aldehyde  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  by  careful  rectification  from  calcium 
chloride,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80*5°  C.  (87**  F.),  it  is  obtained 
pure  and  anhydrous. 

*  ProeeedlngB  of  the  Royal  Society,  xrl.  16d.  f  Alcohol  dehydrogeiiatus. 
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Aldehyde  is  a  limpid,  colorlefw  liquid,  of  characteristic  ethereal  odor, 
which,  when  strong,  is  exceedingly  suffocating.  It  has  a  density  of  0*790, 
boils  at  I'l**  C.  (7:i°  F.),  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether:  it  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  acquires  acidity  on  exposure  to 
air,  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid :  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black  this  change  is  very  speedy.  When  a  solution  of  this  compound  is 
heated  with  caustic  potash,  a  remarkable  brown  resin-like  substance  is 
produced,  the  so-called  aldehyde-resin.  Gently  heated  with  silver  oxide,  it 
reduces  the  latter  without  evolution  of  gas,  the  metal  being  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  as  a  brilliant  and  uniform  film ;  the  liquid 
contains  silver  acetate. 

Aldehyde  can  be  reconverted  into  alcohol  by  treating  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion with  sodium  amalgam,  the  liquid  being  kept  slightly  acid  by  repeated 
additions  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  aldehyde  yields  alanine  (p.  616). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields 
an  oily  compound,  (CjH^O), .  SHj,  which  is  resolved  by  acids  into  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  sulphaldehyde,  C^H^S  :  the  latter  crystallizes  in  needles  having 
an  alliaceous  odor. 

Other  reactions  of  aldehyde  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Aldehyde-ammonia  or  Ammonium  alc(ehydafe,  C,H^O .  NH,  or  C,Tl3(NH4)0, 
the  formation  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  forms  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  of  great  beauty :  it  has  a  mixed  odor  of  ammonia  and 
turpentine;  it  disi^olves  yery  easily  in  water,  with  less  facility  in  alcohol, 
and  with  difficulty  in  ether;  melts  at  about  7Q^  C.  (168**  F.),  and  distils 
unchanged  at  100^.  Acids  decompoHc  it,  with  production  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt  and  separation  of  aldehyde.  Hydrogen  sulphide  conyerts  it  into  a  basic 
compound,  CgHjjNS^,  culled  Ihialdine.  Sulphurous  oxide  gas  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  a  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  forming  the  crystalline  com- 
pound C2M5(NII^)SOg,  isomeric  with  taurin  (p.  627).  Aldehyde  also  com- 
bines with  acetic  oxide,  forming  the  compound  0,11^0(0211^0)20 ;  also  with 
ethyl  oxide^  as  will  presently  be  further  noticed. 

Polymeric  Modtfication»  of  Aldehyde. — When  pure  aldehyde  is  long  pre- 
served in  a  closely-stopped  vessel,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  undergo  spoii- 
taneous  change  into  one,  and  even  two  isomeric  modifications,  differing 
completely  in  properties  from  the  original  compound.  In  a  specimen  kept 
some  weeks  at  0^,  transparent  acicular  crystals  were  observed  to  form  in 
considerable  quantity,  which,  at  a  temperature  little  exceeding  that  of  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  melted  to  a  colorless  liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  a  few  crystals  remained,  which  sublimed  without 
fusion,  and  were  probably  composed  of  the  second  substance.  This  new 
body,  cnlied  elaldehydc^  is  identical  in  composition  with  aldehyde,  but  dif- 
fers in  properties  and  in  the  density  of  its  vapor;  the  latter  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  4-515,  while  that  of  aldehyde  is  only  1  632,  or  one-third  of  that  number. 
It  refuses  to  combine  with  ammonia,  is  not  rendered  brown  by  potash,  and 
is  but  little  affected  by  solution  of  silver. 

The  second  modification,  or  metaldehyde^  is  sometimes  produced  in  pure 
aldehyde  kept  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air,  even  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes;  the  conditions  of  its  formation  are  unknown.  It  forms 
colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  which  sublime  without  fusion  at 
a  temperature  above  100^,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
water.  They  also  were  found,  by  analysis,  to  have  the  same  composition 
as  aldehyde. 

AcETAL. — When  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
aldehyde  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  compound  of  aldehyde  and  ethyl  chloride, 
C,H^O .  CjHjCl,  is   produced,   and    this  compound,    treated   with   sodium 
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ethj'Iate,  forms  a  compound  of  aldehyde  with  ethyl  oxide,  called  acetal: 

CjH^O.CjHgCl      +      CjH.ONa    ==    NaCl    +    C,H^O .  (CjHg),© 
Kthylcbloride  Sodium  Acetal. 

of  aldehyde.  ethylate. 

This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  diethylio  ethennte,  (CjH^)'^  (^j^»)t 
(p.  557),  is  likewise  found  amuug  the  products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  al- 
cohol under  the  influence  of  pluiiuiim- black. 

To  prepare  it  in  this  way,  spirit  of  wine  is  poured  into  a  large,  tall, 
glass  jar,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  a  shallow  capsule,  containing 
slightly  moistened  platinum-black,  is  arranged  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid ;  the  jar  is  loosely  covered  by  a  glass  plate,  and  left  during  two  or 
three  weeks  in  a  warm  situation.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  liquid 
is  found  highly  acid:  it  is  to  be  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  as 
much  calcium  chloride  added  as  the  liquid  will  dissolve,  and  the  whole  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  the  first  fourth  only  being  collected.  Fused  calcium 
chloride  added  to  the  distilled  product  now  throws  up  a  ligh^  oily  liquid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  acetal  with  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  acetic  ether.  By 
fresh  treatment  with  calcium  chloride,  and  long  exposure  to  gentle  heat  in 
a  retort,  the  aldehyde  is  expelled.  The  acetic  ether  is  destroyed  by  caus- 
tic potash,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  washing  with  water,  after  which 
the  acetal  is  again  digested  with  fused  calcium  chloride  and  redistilled. 

Pure  acetal  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  of  sp. 
gr.  0-821  at  22-2°  C.  (72«  F  ),  and  boiling  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.).  It  is  sol- 
uble in  18  parts  of  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  unchanged  in  the  air ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black,  becomes  converted  into  aldehyde,  and  eventually  into  acetic  acid. 
Nitric  and  chromic  acids  produce  h  similar  effect.  Strong  boiling  solution  • 
of  potash  has  no  action  on  this  substance. 

Chloral,  C^HCUOl  —  This  compound,  already  mentioned  as  being 
formed  by  the  prolo^cd  action  of  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol  (p.  617), 
may  be  regarded  as  trichlofinated  aldehyde.  To  prepare  it,  the  current 
of  chlorine  must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  pras  continues  to 
escape,  and  the  product  agitated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  On  gently  warming  this  mixture  in  a  water-bath, 
the  impure  chloral  separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  floats  on  tLc  surface 
of  the  acid  ;  it  is  purified  by  distillation  from  fresh  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after- 
ward from  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime,  which  must  be  kept  completely 
covered  by  the  liquid  until  the  end  of  the  operation.  Chloral  has  also  been 
obtained  from  starch,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide. 

Chloral  is  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  excites  tears:  it  has  but  little  taste.  When  dropped  upon  paper  it 
leaves  a  greasy  stain,  which  is  not,  however,  permanent.  It  has  a  density 
of  1-502,  and  boils  at  94°  C.  (201°  F.).  Chloral  is  freely  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  forms,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  solid,  crys- 
talline hydrate;  tlie  solution  is  not  afl'ected  by  silver  nitrate.  Caustic 
baryta  and  lime  decompose  the  vapor  of  chloral  when  heated  in  it,  with 
appearance  of  ignition ;  the  oxide  is  converted  into  chloride,  carbon  is  de- 
posited, and  carbon  monoxide  set  free.  Solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  also 
decompose  it,  with  production  of  a  formate  and  chloroform. 

When  chloral  is  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  a  vessel  her- 
metically sealed,  it  undergoes  a  very  remarkable  change  —  being  converted 
into  a  solid,  white,  translucent  substance,  imoluhle  chloral,  possessing  the 
same  composition  as  the  liquid  itself.  This  solid  product  is  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  when  exposed  to  heat,  alone. 
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or  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  cbloraL 
Solution  of  caustic  potash  resolves  it  into  formic  acid  and  chloroform. 

Bromine  acts  upon  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  product  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  foregoing,  called  bromal, 
which  contains  C.HBr^O.  It  forms  a  crystallizable  hydrate  with  water, 
and  is  decomposed  by  strong  alkaline  solutions  into  formic  acid  and  bromo' 
form. 

The  other  aldehydes  of  the  scries  CoHtnO  resemble  acetic  aldehyde  in 
most  of  their  reactions*  especially  in  forming  cry:<talllne  compounds  with 
ammonia:  this  character  distinguishes  the  fatty  from  the  aromatic  alde- 
hydes, which  react  with  ammonia  in  a  different  way.  Another  character- 
istic reaction  of  the  fatty  aldehydes  is  their  conversion  into  amidated  acids 
by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  685) ;  in  this  manner  amido-propi- 
onic  acid,  or  alanine,  CjH^NOj,  is  formed  from  acetic  aldehyde;  amido- 
caproic  acid,  or  leucine,  C,(1„!nO,,  from  valeral,  CjUjoO,,.  &c.  The  fatty 
aldehydes  are  all  converted  into  resinous  compounds  by  the  action  of  caus- 
tic potash. 

All  the  known  aldehydes  of  (he  fatty  scries  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  become  more  oily  as  their  molecular  weights  increase. 
Their  boiling  points  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Boiling  point.  |  Boiling  point. 

Acetic  aldehyde       .  22°  C.       72P  F.  i  (Enanthylic  aldehyde  152°  C.  305°  F. 


Propionic"  5o°-r>5°C.  1«1°-149°»* 
Butyric  "  68°-75° "  154°-167°" 
Valeric      "  93°"  199°" 


Caprylic  "  178°"    352°" 

Euodio  "         213°"   829°" 


Euodic  aldehyde  is  the  essential  constituent  of  oil  of  rue.  It  differs  from 
the  other  compounds  of  the  series  by  not  reacting  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned  with  aniline. 


Aldehyde  belonging  to  the  Beriof  CnH^-^O. 
Aorylio  Aldehyde,  or  Aorolein,  CglLO  =  I  .  — This  compound  is- 

con 

formed:  —  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol,  0,11,0. —2.  By  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  product  of  the  union  of  acetone  with  bromine : 

C(CH,)Br,  C(CH,)^^H 

CO(CH,),    +    Br,    =    I  =  2HBr      -f      I 

CHjOH  COH 

Acetone.  Acrolein. 

8.  By  the  dehydration  of  glycerin,  when  that  substance  is  heated  with 
phosphoric  oxide,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid  potassium  sulphate : 

C.HjO,  —  20H,  =  C,H,0. 

It  is  always  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  neutral  fats  con- 
taining glycerin,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  intolerably  pungent  odor  attending 
that  process. 

Pure  acrolein  is  a  thin,  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  boiling  at  52  2°  C  (126°  F  ).  Its  vapor  is  irritating  beyond 
description.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Acrolein,  by  keeping,  unilergoes  partial  decomposition,  yielding  a -white, 
flocculent,  indifferent  body,  duacryJ ;  the  same  substance  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, tofi^ether  with  acrylic  acid,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  contact  with 
68* 
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aikalies,  acrolein  suffers  Tiolent  decomposition,  producing,  like  aldehyde, 
a  resinous  body.  When  exposed  for  some  time  in  the  air,  or  when  mixed 
with  silver  oxide,  it  oxidizes  with  avidity,  and  passes  into  acrylic  acid, 
C,H,Or 
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Bensoie  Aldehyde,  or  Bitter-almond  Oil,  C,H,0  s  C^Hs.  COH  =  0,11^0 .  H. 
This  compound  is  produced  —  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  amygdalin  with  nitric 
acid.  —  2.  By  digesting  bitter  almonds  with  water  for  five  or  six  hours  at 
80°-40°  C.  (8()°-104°  F).  The  synaptase  present  then  acts  as  a  ferment 
on  the  amygdalin,  conyerting  it  into  glucose,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (see  page  579).  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  prepared  by  this  process 
in  large  quantities,  chiefly  for  use  in  perfumery.  It  does  not  pre-exist  in 
the  almonds,  for  the  fat  oil  obtained  from  them  by  pressure  is  absolutely 
free  from  it.  The  crude  oil  has  a  yellow  color,  and  contains  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid :  to  free  it  from  this  impurity,  it  is 
agitated  with  dilute  solutiou  of  ferrous  chloride  mixed  with  slaked  lime  in 
excess,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  distillation;  water  passes  over,  ac- 
companied by  the  purified  essential  oil,  which  is  to  be  left  for  a  short  time 
in  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  calcium  chloride  to  free  it  from 
water. 

8.  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  formed,  together  with  many  other  products,  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  albu- 
min, fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin. 

4.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  chloride  or  cyanide  of  benzoyl : 

C^HjOCl        +        Hj        =        HCl        +        C^H.O. 

Pure  benzoic  aldehyde  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  great  refractive 
power,  and  peculiar,  very  agreeable  odor:  its  density  is  1-018,  and  its  boil- 
ing point  180°  C.  (350°  F.):  it  is  soluble  in  about  80  parts  of  water,  and 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
greedily  absorbt^  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystallized  ben- 
zoic acid.  Heated  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and 
yields  potassium  benzoate.  With  the  alkaline  bisulphites  it  forms  beautiful 
crystalline  compounds.  The  vapor  of  the  oil  is  inflammable,  and  bums 
with  a  bright  flame  and  much  smoke.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  pure 
bitter-almond  oil  is  poisonous ;  but  the  crude  product,  sometimes  used  for 
imparting  an  agreeable  flavor  to  confectionery,  is  very  dangerous. 

Benzoic  aldehyde,  treated  with  sodium  amalgam^  is  converted  into  benzyl 
alcohol,  C.HgO.  With  phosphorus  peniachloride,  it  yields  benzylene  chloride, 
C,H«C1,: 

C^HgO        +        PCI5        =        PCljO        +        C^H^Cl,. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  hydrohenzamidey  a  white  crystalline  neutral  body, 
which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  is  converted  into  an  isomeric 
basic  compound,  called  amarine: 

8C,HaO      -f      2NH,      =      (C,Hg)^^,N,      +      SOHp 
Benzoic  Hydroben- 

aldehyde.  zamide. 

All  the  aromatic  aldehydes  act  with  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series. 

Toluio  Aldehyde,  CgHgO,  is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  cal- 
cium-salts of  toluic  and  formic  acids.     The  oily  distillate  agitated  with  acid 
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sodium  sulphite,  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which,  when  distilled  with 
sodium  carbonate,  yields  the  aldehyde,  as  an  oil  having  a  peppery  odor, 
and  boiling  at  204<'  C.  (399<^  F.).  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  toluic  acid,  CgHgO,.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  potassium 
toluate  and  xylyl  alcohol. 

2C8H80    +    KOH    =    CgH^KO,    +    C^^^fi. 

Camio  Aldehyde,  C,0H|,O,  exists  together  with  cymene,  C|oH,4,  in  the 
essential  oil  of  cumin,  and  in  that  of  water  hemlock  (Cieuia  viroan),  and 
may  be  obtained  by  agitating  either  of  these  oils  with  acid  sodium  sul- 
phite, which  takes  up  the  cumic  aldehyde,  but  not  the  cymene,  and  forms 
a  crystalline  compound,  from  which  the  aldehyde  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation with  potash.  Cumic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow 
liquid,  having  a  powerful  odor,  and  is  easily  oxidized  in  the  air,  so  that  it 
must  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  converted  into 
cumio  acid,  CigH^O,,  by  oxidation,  and  by  alcoholic  potaslk  into  potassium 
cumate  and  cymyl  alcohol,  0|oU,40. 

Syoocerylio  Aldehyde,  C|oHmO,  appears  to  be  produced  in  thin  prisms  by 
oxidizing  sycoceryl  alcohol  with  aqueous  chromic  acid. 

Ginnamio  Aldehyde,  C^HgO. — This  compound,  which  is  the  only  known 
member  of  the  series  of  aldehydes  CnHsn— loO,  constitutes  the  essential 
part  of  the  volatile  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  which  are  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  different  trees  of  the  genus  Cinnamonum,  order  Lauracea—^ 
viz.,  oil  of  cinnamon,  from  Ceylon  cinnamon,  and  oil  of  cassia,  from  Chi- 
nese cinnamon.  The  aldehyde  may  be  separated  from  these  oils  by  means 
of  acid  potassium  sulphite.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  rather  heavier  than  water; 
may  be  distilled  without  alteration  in  a  vacuum,  or  with  de-aerated  water: 
but  absorbs  oxygen  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  passes  into  cin- 
namic  acid.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  forms  potassium  cinnamate,  and 
gives  off  hydrogen : 

C^Ufi        +        KOH        =        C,H,KO,        +        H,. 

Ammonia  gas  converts  it  into  hydrocinnamide  : 

SC^Ufi        +        2NH,       =:        (C,H3)^/,N,    +        80H,. 

No  aldehydes  are  known  belonging  to  the  series  intermediate  between 
CnH2a_jO,  and  CaHte-eO. 

There  is  indeed  a  well-known  substance — viz.,  common  camphor,  or 
laurel  camphor,  having  the  composition  C,oH„0,  which  is  that  of  the  alde- 
hyde of  camphol,  CjoHj^O  (p.  646) ;  but  its  properties  are  not  those  of  an 
aldehyde,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  unite  with  alkaline  bisulpliites  or  with 
aniline,  and  when  fused  with  potash,  does  not  give  off  hydrogen  alid  form 
the  potassium-salt  of  the  corresponding  acid,  but  unites  directly  with  the 
alkali,  forming  potassium  campholate,  Cj^jH^KO,.  It  may,  however,  be 
conveniently  described  in  this  place. 

Camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  wood  of  the  cnmphor- 
tree  (Laurus  Camphora),  When  pure  it  forms  a  solid,  white,  crystalline 
and  translucent  mass,  tough,  and  difBcult  to  powder,  and  having  a  power- 
ful and  well-known  odor.  It  melts  when  gently  heated,  and  boils,  distil- 
ling unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  sublimes  slowly  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  often  forms  beautiful  crystals  on  the  sides  of  bottles 
or  jars  containing  it  exposed  to  the  light.  Camphor  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic 
acid.  Small  pieces  of  it  thrown  upon  water  revolve  and  move  about  on 
the  surface,  with  more  or  less  velocity  in  proportion  to  their  smallness. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  aided  by  heat,  camphor  is  gradunjly  oxi- 
dized and  dissolved,  with  production  of  camphoric  aady  Ci^Hj^O,  (p.  664). 
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Common  camphor  exerts  a  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light  [a]  s= 
-f-  47'4® ;  but  by  distilling  the  essential  oil  of  feverfew  (Pyrethrum  partke- 
nium)^  and  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  200^ 
and  220<'  C.  (892<>-428°  F.),  an  oil  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  crystalline  substance  resembling  common  camphor  in  every  respect, 
except  that  its  action  on  polarized  light  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite :  [a] 
=  —  47*4°.  The  essential  oils  of  many  labiate  plants,  as  rosemary,  mar- 
joram, lavender,  and  sage,  often  deposit  a  substance  having  the  composi- 
tion and  all  the  properties  of  common  camphor,  excepting  that  it  is  inac- 
tive to  polarized  light. 


jlldehydei  derived  from  Dlatomio  AloohoU. 

Diatomic  alcohols  can  yield  by  oxidation  two  classes  of  aldehydes,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  substitution  of  O  for  H,  takes  place  once  or  twice:  thiB 
products  thus  formed  may  be  distinguished  as  first  and  second  aldehydes, 
Propene  glycol,  C^HgO.,  for  example,  might  yield  the  two  aldehydes, 
CjHgOj  and  CgH^O,.  Only  a  few  of  these  compounds  have,  however,  been 
obtained. 

Of  aldehydes  derived  from  the  glycols,  CoHtn-fs^  only  one  is  known, 
namely  glyoxaly  C^^O,,  which  is  the  second  aldehyde  of  ordinary  glycol, 
Cjmfij,  This  compound  is  obtnined,  together  with  glyoxylic  acid  and 
other  products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  which 
it  forms  a  cryptalline  compound  :  this  compound,  treated  with  barium  chlo- 
ride, yields  the  corresponding  barium  compound ;  and  from  this  the  gly- 
oxal  may  be  separated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporating  the 
liquid,  it  is  obtained  as  a  transparent,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sil- 
ver niiratey  it  forms  a  beautiful  silver  speculum.  By  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  glyoxylic  acid,  C2H4O4  ;  by  a  larger  quantity, 
into  oxalic  acid,  CjH^O^.  Fixed  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  convert  it 
into  a  salt  of  glycolli'c  acid;  e  g.,  CjHjOj-f  KOH=rCjH,KOj.  A  syrupy  so- 
lution of  glyoxal,  heated  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  yields 
two  bases,  glyoxaline  and  glycosine,  according  to  the  equations : 

2C,H,0,    4-     2NH,     =     C,H,N,       -f      CH,0,     -f      20H, 
Glyoxal.  Glyoxaline.        Formic  acid. 

3C,H,0,     -f     4NH,    =s        C.H^N,    +     60H, 
(Hyoxal.  Glycosine. 

Both  these  bases  are  crystalline:  the  glyoxaline  is  by  far  the  more  abun- 
dant of  the  two. 

Of  aldehydes  derivable  from  diatomic  alcohols  belonpng  to  other  series, 
three  only  are  known ;  viz.,  salicylic  aldehyde,  C^H^Oi,  anisic  aldehyde, 
CgHjO,,  and  furfurol,  061140,. 

Salicylic  Aldehyde,  or  SaUcylol,  C^Ufi^  =  CgHgO  .  COH ;  also  called 
salicylotts  acid,  and  hydride  of  salieyl.  —  This  compound  is  produced  by  oxi- 
dizing the  corresponding  alcohol,  saligenin,  C^HgO,,  with  potassium  chro- 
mate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  salicin  (p  541)  is  a  glucoside  of  sali- 
genin, and  populin  has  the  composition  of  benzoyl-sallcin,  salicylol  may 
likewise  be  formed  from  these  bodies  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  ; 
it  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  treating  salicin  or  the  concentrated  ex- 
tract qf  willow-bark  with  chromic  acid.  One  part  of  snlicin  is  dissolved 
in  10  parts  of  water,  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  1  part  of  powdered  poiaa- 
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einm  bichromate  and  2J  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  10  parts  of 
water ;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  effervescence 
first  produced,  the  mixture  is  distilled.  The  yellow  oily  product  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  water,  and  purified  by  rectification  from  calcium -chloride. 
Salicylol  exists  ready  formed  in  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  (Spirtea  ul- 
maria)^  and  may  be  obtained,  together  with  a  terpene,  by  distilling  the  flowers 
with  water.  On  neutralizing  the  distillate  with  potash,  boiling  to  expel  the 
hydrocarbon,  slightly  supersaturating  the  residue  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  distilling,  salicylol  passes  over,  and  may  be  purified  by  agitating  the 
distillate  with  ether,  treating  the  decanted  ethereal  solution  with  potash, 
supersaturating  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  redistilling. 

Salicylol  is  a  thin,  colorless,  fragrant  oil,  acquiring  a  red  tint  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*173,  solidifies  at — 20^0. 
(—4*'  F.),  boils  at  l%o<>C.  (886®  F.),  and  burns  when  set  on  fire,  with  a 
bright  smoky  flame.  Water  dissolves  a  perceptible  quantity  of  salicylol, 
acquiring  its  fragrant  odor,  and  the  property  Hikewise  exhibited  by  sali- 
cylic acid)  of  producing  a  deep  violet  color  witJi  ferric  salts.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions. 

Salicylol  is  oxidized  to  salicylic  acid  by  boiling  with  cupric  oxide  in  al- 
kaline solution,  partially  also  by  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  likewise  reduces  silver  oxide.  When  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  it 
is  converted  into  potassium  salicylate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen: 

Ct^cO,      +      KOH      =s       C^HjKO,      +      H^ 

By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  saligenin,  C^HgO, ;  by  ammonia, 
into  hydrosalicylamide : 

SC^HgO.      +      2NH,       =       80H,       +       CjjHigO.N, 
Salicylol.  Hydrosalicyl- 

amide. 

Salicylol  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  alka- 
lies, forming  yellow  crystallizable  salts  ;  the  sodium-salt,  for  example,  hav- 
ing the  composition  Cfll^NaO,.  This  salt  and  the  corresponding  potassium 
and  ammonium-compounds,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  by  treating  their  so- 
lutions with  salts  of  barium,  copper,  lead,  silver,  &c.,  insoluble  metallic 
derivatives  of  salicylol  are  precipitated.  These  compounds  are  commonly 
called  talicylUes^  salicylol  itself  being  called  salicylous  acid ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  designate  them  as  sodium  talicylol,  copper  salicylol^  &c.,  inasmuch  as 
the  metal  contained  in  them  does  not  appear  to  occupy  the  same  plnce  as 
in  the  Halt  of  an  ordinary  acid,  but  rather  to  take  the  place  of  the  alco- 
holic hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  salicylol,  C^HgO .  COH,  so  that  sodium 
salicylol  consists  of  C^H^NaO  .  COIL  This  salt,  treated  with  methyl-iodide, 
yields  sodium  iodide  and  methi/l-salicylol,  C^\\^{Cli^)0  .  COH,  a  compound 
exhibiting  properties  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  salicylol  itself.  Ethyl- 
xalici/lol,  CjH^(CgHg)0  .  COH,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.*  Ammonia 
acts  upon  these  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as  on  salicylol,  converting 
them  into  methyl- hydrosalicylamide,  C2iH„(CH,)0,N,,  and  ethyl-hydrosali- 
cylamide,  Cj,n„(CaH,)0,N,. 

Salicylol  is  strongly  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  substi- 
tution-products, namely,  chlorosalicylol,  C^H^CIO,,  and  bromo-salicylol, 
C^HjBrO,,  both  of  which  are  crystalline  bodies  possessing  acid  properties, 
/orfm^!  dissolves  in  it,  but  does  not  form  a  substitution-product.  Moderately 
strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro-salicylol,  CyH5(NOjj)02,  wliich  is  also 
crystalline,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  Chlorosalicylol  is  acted  upon 
by  ammonia  in  the  same  manner  as  salicylol,  forming  chlorohydrosalicyla« 
mide,  or  chlorosamide,  C^iHi^ClgOgNj. 

*  Berkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  [2],  v.  418. 
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Methyl-salicylol  and  ethyl-salicylol  are  also  attacked  by  chlorine  and 
bromine,  forming  substitution-deriyatives  similar  to  those  of  salicylol  it- 
self, «.^,,  ethyl-bromosalicylol,  C^H4(CH3)BrOj. 

Salicylol  and  all  its  substitution-deriyatives  aboye  mentioned,  form  crys- 
talline compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Salicylol  unites  with  acetic  oxide  or  anhydride*  forming  the  crystalline 
compound  C^H^jOj  =  C^HjOj  .  (GjHgO)20.  Acetic  oxide  likewise  forms 
similar  compounds  with  methyl-  and  ethyl-salicylol. 

Sodium-salicylol,  treated  with  acetic  oxide,  forms  sodium  acetate  and 
^eeto-salicylol.  f 

CfiH^NaO  .  COH  +  (C,HaO),0  ==  NaOCjHjO  +  C,H4(C,H80)0 .  COH 
Sodium-salicyloL         Acetic  Sodium  Acetosalioylol . 

oxide.  acetate. 

This  compound  has  tho  same  composition  as  coumaric  acid,  C,HgO,.  an  acid 
produced  by  the  hydration  of  coumarin,  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the 
Tonka  bean  ;  but  to  obtain  it  by  the  reaction  aboye  mentioned,  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  The  acetic  oxide  must  be  added  to  powdered  an- 
hydrous sodium-salicylol  suspended  in  pure  dry  ether,  the  reagents  being 
employed  in  equiynlent  quantities;  and  after  the  whole  has  stood  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  ethereal  liquid  must  be' filtered  off  from  the  sodium  ace- 
tate, then  eyaporated,  and  the  crystalline  cake  which  separates  on  cooling, 
purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and  crystallization  from  alco- 
hol. Acetosalioylol  thus  prepared  melts  at  37°  C.  (Si8°  F.),  boils  at  about 
253°  C.  (487°  F.),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  is  an  aldehyde, 
like  salicylol  itself,  and  forms  definite  compounds  with  alkaline  bisulphites. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  potassium  acetate 
and  potassium-salicylol : 

C«H4(Cj,H,0)0 .  COH  +  2K0H  =  CeH^KO  .  COH  -f  CjHjKO,  +  OH^ 

Acetosalicylol  likewise  unites  directly  with  acetic  oxide. 

If  the  product  of  the  action  of  acetic  oxide  on  salicylol,  instead  of  being 
treated  in  the  manner  above  described,  be  poured  into  water  after  a  few 
minutes'  boiling,  an  oily  liquid  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  sodium-acetate  re- 
mains in  solution;  and  on  distilling  this  oil,  and  collecting  apart  that  which 
passes  over  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to  290°  C.  (564°  F.),  a  crystalline 
subsit&nce  is  obtained,haying  the  composition  of  acetosalicylol  minus  one  mole- 
cule of  water:  this  substance  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  natural  covma- 
ririf  CglleOy.  The  dehydration  of  the  acetosalicylol  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  sodium-acetate,  perhaps  to  the  formation  of  an  anhydroace- 
tate  or  biacetate  of  sodium,  202H3NaO, .  C^II^O,,  analogous  to  potassium 
anhydrosulphate  (p.  207),  which  appears  to  exert  a  more  powerful  dehy- 
drating action  than  acetic  oxide  itself. 

Coumarin  thus  obtained  has  lost  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  no  longer 
uniting  with  alkaline  bisulphites;  it  differs  also  from  acetosalicylol  in  not 
being  split  up  into  acetic  acid  and  salicylol  by  the  action  of  strong  potash, 
but  simply  taking  up  an  atom  of  water  and  being  converted  into  coumaric 
acid. 

Coumarifit  as  already  observed,  is  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka 
bean.  It  may  be  often  seen,  forming  minute,  colorless  crystals  under  the 
skin  of  the  seed,  and  between  the  cotyledons.  It  is  best  extracted  by  ma- 
cerating the  sliced  beans  in  hot  alcohol,  and,  after  straining  through  cloth, 
distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit.  The  syrupy  residue  deposits, 
on  standing,  trystals  of  coumarin,  which  must  be  purified  by  pressure  from 
a  fat  oil  which  abounds  in  the  beans,  and  then  crystallized  from  hot  water. 

♦  Fhrlin,  CJieni.  Soc.  Journal  [2]  v.  586. 
i  JUd.  [2J,  Yl.  63, 181. 
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So  obtained,  ooumarin  forms  slender,  brilliant,  colorless  needles,  fusible  at 
about  67°  C.  (157<»  F),  boiling  between  290°  and  291°  C.  (665°  F.),  and  dis- 
tilling without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  has  a  fragrant 
odor  and  burning  taste;  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  mors  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  unaffected  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  which 
merely  dissolve  it.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid,  and  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  potash  converts  it  into  coumaric  acid^  C^gHgO^, 
and  eventually  into  salicylic  acid.  Coumarin  exists  in  several  other  plants, 
as  in  MelilotuB  officinaHtj  Asperula  odorata,  and  Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 

By  acting  on  sodium  salicylol  with  butyric  and  valeric  oxides,  Perkin 
has  obtained  homologues  of  coumarin,  viz.,  butyric  coumarin,  CjiHj^O^  and 
valeric  coumarin,  Ci^Hi^O,. 

Anisic  Aldehyde,  CgHgO,,  also  called  Anisal  and  Hydride  of  Anityl^  is 
formed,  together  with  anisic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  anisic  alcohol,  CgMigOj* 
with  platinum-black,  or  of  anise  oil  with  warm  nitric  acid : 

C,.H„0    +    0,    =    C,II,0,    +    C,H,0,    +    OH, 
Anise  oil.  Anisic  Oxalic 

aldehyde.  acid. 

It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  converted  by  oxidation  into  anisic  acid,  CgH^O,;  by  nascent  hydrogen 
into  anisic  alcohol,  CgHj^O^  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline 
bisulphites.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  anishydramide,  C24H24O9N2.  By 
aUohoUc  potash  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  benzoic  aldehyde, 
yielding  potassium  anisate  and  anisic  alcohol: 

2CeH,0,      +      KOH       r=r      CgH.KO,      +      Q^\^^0 

Anisic  Potassium  Anisic 

aldehyde.  anisate.  alcohol. 

OH  of  anise  is  a  solution  of  a  solid  substance  called  ani^e'Camphor,  having 
the  composition  Ci^HijO,  in  a  fluid  oil  which  appears  to  have  the  composi- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  anise-camphor  is  so  abundant  as  to  cause 
the  whole  to  solidify  at  10°  C  (60°  F.).  By  pressure  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper,  and  crystallization  from  alcohol,  the  camphor  may  be  obtained 
pure  It  forms  colorless  pearly  plates,  more  fragrant  than  the  crude  oil, 
which  melt  when  gently  heated,  and  distil  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
substance  is  attacked  energetically  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid: 
it  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  With  bromine  the  solid  essence  yields  a  white,  inodorous,  erys- 
tallizable  compound,  bromanisal^  containing  Cj^lIgBrgO.  The  action  of  chlo- 
rine is  more  complex,  several  successive  compounds  being  produced.  With 
sulphuric  acid  two  products  are  obtained  —  a  compound  acid  analogous  to 
ethylsulphuric  acid,  and  a  white,  solid,  neutral  substance,  aniaotn^  isomeric 
with  the  fluid  essence. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  vary  with  the  strength  of  the 
acid  employed:  the  most  important  are,  anme  aldehyde ;  anisic  acid;  nitra- 
nisic  acid,  a  yellowish-white,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  powder;  and 
nitranisidet  a  resinous  body  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Furfarol,  CjH^Oj.  — ^When  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  is  carefully  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  wheat-bran,  and  the  ad- 
hesive pasty  mass  obtained  is  exposed  in  a  proper  vessel  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  steam,  which  is  afterward  condensed  by  a  worm  or  refrigerator, 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  holds  furfurol  in  solution.  By  redistillation 
several  times  repeated,  the  first  half  of  the  liquid  only  being  collected,  the 
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furfurol  can  be  extracted  from  the  water,  and  then  by  distillation  alone 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  production  of  furfurol  is  very  greatly 
increased,  and  the  operation  much  facilitated,  by  previously  depriving  the 
bran  of  all  starch,  glutin,  and  soluble  matter,  by  steeping  it  in  cold  dilute 
TOlution  of  caustic  potash,  and  washing  and  drying  by  gentle  heat  or  in 
the  sun.  -Maceration  in  cold  water  for  some  time  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, owing  to  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  that  case.  Furfurol  has  a  pale 
yellow  color,  and  a  fragrant  odor  like  that  of  oil  of  cassia:  its  specific 
gravity  is  M65,  and  it  boils  at  162<'  C.  (324°  F.),  distilling  unchanged  It 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
water,  and  is  rendily  destroyed  by  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies,  espe- 
cially when  aided  by  heat.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  is  8  ■493. 
Furfurol  may  be  converted  into  silver  pyromucate  by  treating  its  aqneous 
solution  with  silver  oxide  : 

2C,H^0,    -f    3Ag,0    =.    2G,H,AgO,    -f    2Ag,    +    OH^ 

In  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia,  furfurol  is  converted  in  a  few 
hours  into  fur/uramidet  C^U^fi^'S^  a  yellowish-white,  crystalline,  insoluble 
substance,  which  is  decomposed  slowly  by  water,  and  instantly  by  an  acid, 
into  ammonia  and  furfurol.  It  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol,  however, 
in  which  it  dissolves  without  change.  When  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  it 
is  converted  into  the  isomeric  compound  fur/urinej*  which  is  a  base  form- 
ing (definite  salts  with  acids. 

FrcusoL.  —  By  treating  several  varieties  of  fucos  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of  furfurol,  Dr.  Stenhouse 
obtained  a  series  of  substances,  which  he  designates  by  the  terms  fueusol^ 
fuctuanUdt,  and  fueutme.  They  have  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  furfurol  series,  and  also  most  of  their  proper- 
ties, but  differ  in  some  details. 


KETONES. 

These  Dodies  are  derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  an  alcohol* 
radical  for  hydrogen  in  the  group  COH ;  thus: 

Acetic  aldehyde CH, .  COH 

Acetic  ketone  or  Acetone       .        .        .        CHj .  COCHj. 

They  mar  be  re-^arded  as  compounds  of  alcohol-radicals  with  acid  radi- 
cals— acetone,  for  example,  as  methyl-acetyl;  or  as  compounds  of  car- 
bonyl,  C0^\  with  two  univalent  alcohol-radicals,  which  may  be  either  the 
same  or  different;  f.  g, : 

Acetone  or  methyl-  Methyl- propyl, 

acetyl. 

The  only  bodies  of  this  class  that  have  been  carefully  studied  are  those 
which  correspond  to  the  aldehydes  CnH^O,  or  to  the  fatty  acids  CnHtBOj^ 

The  names,  formulae,  and  boiling  points  of  the  best  known  ketones  of 
this  series  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

•  See  Organic  Baaw. 
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Name. 


I 


Acetone,  or  Methyl-acetyl 
Elhyl-acetyl 

'  Isopropyl-Hcetyl  .  .  .  . 
Propyl-acetyl 

_  Proplono,  or  Ethyl-propyl 


ir  f  Sf etiiyl-valoryl 
«,  I  \  Kthyl-butyryi  ...... 

AT  f Idolmtyl-Acetyl 

J  I  \  Butyrune,  or  Propyl-bntyryl 


Formula. 


OCKCHaXOHa) 
or  COiCllsHCslJc) 


dHCHaHOHiCjIlj) 
C0(CJl8)  C,ll,> 
COcCjllfiXCjirs) 


} 
} 


00(C4ll9XCII,) 
00(CallTXC|U.) 

CO(CIl,)[CFIfC,H,)J 

00\C,UtXC,H7) 


Boiling  Poiut. 


btP  C. 

gjO  .i 

98-6«  •* 

lOlo  •• 

lOlo  M 

\2fP  « 

1280  " 

138«  " 

144©  « 


1380F. 
1780  •* 
200°  « 
2140  " 
2140  « 

280 '  •• 
2910  u 


The  ketones  of  this  group,  cootAining  two  equiyalentB  of  the  same  r.lo 
hoi -radical,  are  produced  : 

1.  By  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  sodium  ethide  and  its  homo- 
logues : 

CO     +     2NaC„TIin+i    =    No,    -f     CO(C.Hta+,)a. 
For  example : 

CO        +        2NaC,H5  =        Na,        +        CO(Cj,H,), 

Carbon  Sodium  ethyl.  Propione. 

monoxide. 

2.  By  the  action  of  zinc-methyl,  and  its  homologues,  on  the  acid  chlorides, 
C.H^»iOCl ;  «.  ff.  : 

Zn(CH3)        -f       2C0CH,C1    =    ZnCl,    +     2C0(CH,), 
Zinc  met  hide.  Acetic  Acetone. 

chloride. 


8.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols;  thus: 

CHCCHj),  OH        +        O      =      OH,        -j- 
Isopropyl  alcohol. 


CO(CH,), 
Acetone. 


4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium-salts  of  the  fatty  acids ;  e,  g, : 

^'''iolcOCH;)         =         COC»"0,        +        CO(CH,), 
Calcium  acetate.  Calcium  Acetone. 

carbonate. 

Thp  ketones  formed  in  this  manner  from  the  succeflsive  members  of  the 
fatty  acid  series  differ  from  one  another  by  twice  CH,;  thus: 

Acetic  acid     .     .     .     C,H^O,,  yields  Acetone  .     .     .     CjHjO. 


Propionic  acid       .     .  CjIlgO,.       **       Propione  .     .     .  CgII,oO. 


Butyric  acid 
Valeric  acid 


r/l^O.^,       *»       Butyrone     .     .     C^II^^O. 
<'6^^o<V     "       Vftlcrone  .     .     .  C^HjgO. 

The  intervals  are  filled  up  by  ketones  containing  different  alcohol-radi- 
cals; thus  ethyl-acetyl,  C^HjO,  or  C,ll^ .  COCH,,  is  intermediate  between 
acetone  and  propione. 

The  ketones  containing  two  different  alcohol-radicals  may  be  obtained 
by  the  second  of  the  processes  above  given ;  e.  y. : 

2C0CH,Cl     +     Zn(r^TT5),     =     ZnCl,^     +     2rO(rTT,V  CjH,) 

Acetic  Zinc  ethyl.  Ethyl  ucctyl. 

chloride. 
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Or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  calcium-gaits  of  two  different  fatty  acids ; 
thus: 

CaCCOC^H,),    +    Ca(COCH,),    =    2C08Ca     +     2CO(CH,)(C4H,) 
Valerate.  Acetate.  Butyl-acetyL 

The  formation  of  aldehydes  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  a  formate  with  the 
salt  of  another  fatty  acid  (p.  684),  is  a  particular  case  of  this  last  reaction. 

Another  mode  of  producing  these  compounds  has  been  given  by  Frank- 
land  and  Duppa,*  depending  on  the  consecutive  action  of  sodium  and  the 
iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  CaH^^i,  on  acetic  ether ;  but  we  must  be 
content  with  referring  to  it. 

Every  ketone  is  isomeric  with  an  aldehyde  belonging  to  the  same  series ; 
thus  acetone,  CH,.  COCH,,  is  isomeric  with  propionic  aldehyde,  C,H. .  CQH ; 
butyrone,  C,Hf .  C0C,H^  with  ccnanthylio  aldehyde,  C^H,,  .  COH,  &c. 
Formic  acetone,  H .  COH,  is  identical  with  formic  aldehyde. 

Ketones  resemble  aldehydes  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  al- 
kaline bisulphites,  from  which  the  ketone  may  be  liberated  by  distillation 
with  an  alkali.  They  differ  from  the  aldehydes:  1.  In  not  being  converted 
by  oxidation  into  the  corresponding  acids.  — 2.  In  being  converted  by  nas- 
cent hydrogen  into  secondary  alcohols,  whereas  the  aldehydes  are  con- 
verted into  primary  alcohols.  —  8.  In  not  combining  with  aniline. 

The  only  ketone  that  has  been  studied  in  detail  is  acetoruj  CjHfO,  the 
ketone  of  acetic  acid.  This  body  is  prepared,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  acetates,  the  calcium  or  the  lead  salt  being  the 
most  convenient  for  the  .purpose.  The  crude  distillate  is  saturated  with 
potassium  carbonate,  and  afterwards  rectified  in  a  water-bath  from  calcium 
chloride.  Acetone  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  the  vapor  of  strong 
acetic  acid  through  an  iron  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  the  acid  being  re- 
solved into  acetone,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

Acetone  is  also  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  citric  acid,  and 
may  be  procured  from  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  by  distillation  with  eight 
times  their  weight  of  powdered  quicklime.  The  acetone  is,  in  this  case, 
accompanied  by  propione,  which  is  an  oily  liquid,  separable  from  the  ace- 
tone by  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

Pure  acetone  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor:  it  has  a 
density  of  0-792,  and  boils  at  55-5''  C.  (182<'  F.):  the  density  of  its  vapor 
(referred  to  air)  is  2-022.  Acetone  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with 
a  bright  flame:  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  prater,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Natemt  hydrogen  converts  it  into  isopropyl  alcohol  (p.  681) ;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  acetone  doubles  its  molecule,  and  likewise  takes 
up  hydrogen,  being  thereby  converted  into  a  crystalline  substance,  jnna- 
cone,  CgHj^O,  =  2C,H,0  -f-  H,,  which  is  perhaps  a  diatomic  alcohol. 

Acetone  treated  with  hydroeyanie  acid^  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
converted  into  acetonie  add,  C^HgO,,  isomeric  or  identical  with  oxybutyric 
acid: 

C^H^O    +    CNH    +    20H,    -f     HCl    =    NH^Cl    -f    C4H,0,. 

When  acetone  is  heated  to  100^  with  ammonia^  the  two  unite,  with  elimina- 
tion of  water,  forming  a  basic  compound,  acetonme,  related  to  acetone  in 
the  same  manner  as  amarine  (p.  690)  to  benzoic  aldehyde: 

8C,H,0      +      2NH,      =      N,(C,H,)^/,      +      30H^ 
Acetone.  Acetonine. 
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Acetone  distilled  with  yummy  tulphuric  acid,  or  other  powerful  dehydrat- 
ing agents,  is  converted  into  metitylme,  C,H,,  =  8CjH,0  —  OH-  (p.  499). 
Phoaphortu  pentachloride  converts  acetone  into  the  compound,  CjHiClp  iso- 
meric with  propene  chloride : 

CsH,0        +        PCI,        =        PC1,0        +        C^HjCly 

This  chloride  differd  in  boiling  point  from  propene  chloride,  but  resem- 
bles the  latter  in  its  reaction  with  alcoholic  po'tash,  which  converts  it  into 
chloropropencf  OgH^Cl,  identical  with  that  obtained  from  propene. 

Hydrochloric  acid  likewise  converts  acetone  into  a  body  composed  of 
CjHgCl,  but  isomeric,  not  identical,  with  the  preceding.  This  compound, 
called  muityl  chloride^  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  mesityl  oxide, 
(C,H,),0:  . 

2C,H5Cl    H-     2K0H     =    2KC1     +     OH,     +     (CjH,),0;      ' 

whereas  chloropropene  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  gives  up  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  yields  allylene  (p.  486) :  CjH^Cl  —  HCl  =  CjH^. 

Of  the  aromatic  ketones  two  only  are  known,  viz.,  benzene  and  methyl- 
benzoyl. 

Benzone  or  Bemophenone^  C,jH,qO,  or  CjH, .  COC^Hj,  the  ketone  of  benzoic 
acid,  is  produced  by  heating  potassium  bcnzoate ;  it  is  a  crystalline  body 
melting  at  46«  C.  (116«  P.),  boiling  at  816°  C.  (699°  F.),  and  distilling  with- 
out decomposition.  Warm  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitroben- 
zone,  C„H,(NO,),0. 

Methyl'hemoyl,  CH, .  COC^Hy  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium acetate  and  benzoate. 
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CTANOGEK  COMPOnKDS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  237)  that  the  name  cyanogen  is  applied 

to  the  univalent  radical  CN»  derived  from  the  saturated  molecule  0*^<  tt     , 

by  abstraction  of  hydrogen.  Cyanogen  is  a  chlorous  acid  or  negative  rad- 
ical, analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine :  its  compounds  with  metaU 
and  other  positive  radicals  are  called  cyanides: 

Hydrogen  cyanide,  or  Hydrocyanic  acid   .        .  C  N''''''H 

Potassium  cyanide C^'N'^^K 

Ethyl  cyanide C'^N^'^C^H, 

Barium  cyanide (0^}i^^')jB&^^ 

Ethene  cyanide (CivN^^Oa(C,HJ^'' 

.    Propenyl  cyanide {C^''^'^^)t(i^i^sy^^ 

Cyanogen,  in  its  capacity  of  a  quasi- element,  is  often  represented' by  the 
symbol  Cy. 

C^N 
Cyanogen  in  the  free  state,  C^N,,  or  I  ,  may  be  obtained  by  decom- 

C^N 
posing  certain  metallic  cyanides.  Pulverized  and  well-dried  mercuric  cy- 
anide, (CN),Hg^^,  heated  in  a  small  retort  of  hard  glass,  undergoes  decom- 
position, like  the  oxide  under  similar  circumstances,  yielding  metallic  mer- 
cury, a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance,  of  which  mention  will  again 
be  made,  and  cyanogen  itself,  a  Colorless,  permanent  gas,  which  must 
be  collected  over  mercury.  It  has  a  pungent  and  very  peculiar  odor, 
remotely  resembling  that  of  peach-kernels,  or  hydrocyanic  acid;  exposcxi 
while  at  the  temperature  of  7*2®  C.  (45®  F.)  to  a  pressure  of  8*6  atmospheres, 
it  condenses  to  a  thin,  colorless,  transparent  liquid.  Cyanogen  is  inflam- 
mable :  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  purple  or  peach-blossom-colored  flame, 
generating  carbon  dioxide,  and  liberating  nitrogen.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  gas  is  1-806.  Its  composition  may  be  demonstrated  by  mixing'  it 
with  twice  its  measure  of  pure  oxygen,  and  firing  the  mixture  in  the  eudi- 
ometer ;  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  equal  in  volnme  to  the  oxygen  employed, 
and  a  volume  of  nitrogen  equal  to  that  of  the  cynnogen  is  set  free.  Water 
dissolves  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  alcohol  a  much 
larger  qunntity :  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes,  yielding  ammonium>ox- 
alate,  (C,Ng-}-40H,  ^  ^^(NH^^jO^),  a  brown  insoluble  matter,  and  other 
products. 

Paractanooen.  —  This  is  the  brown  or  blackish  substance  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  always  formed  in  small  quantity  when  cyanogen  is 
prepared  by  hosting  mercuric  cyanide,  and  probably,  also,  by  the  decom- 
position of  solutions  of  cyanogen  and  of  hydrocysnio  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  is  dissipated  by  a  very  high  temperature,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  Johnston,  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  proportion 
as  cyanogen. 
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Hydrogen  Cyanide;  Hydrooyanie  or  Frntiio  Acid,  HCy. — This  very  im- 
po.tant  couipouud,  ao  very  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  was 
discovered  as  early  as  1 782  by  Scheele.     It  may  be  formulated  as  azomelhane, 

C'^  <  Tj  ;  that  is  to  say,  methane  or  marsh-gas  having  three  of  its  hydro- 
gen-atoms replaced  by  nitrogen,  or  as  fneihenyl  nitrilt,  (CH)'^^N,  that  is, 
ammonia  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  triva- 
lent  radical  methenyl. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  anhydrous, 
by  the  following  process:  A  long  glass  tube,  filled,  with  dry  mercuric  cyan- 
ide, is  connected  by  one  extremity  with  an  arrangement  for  furnishing  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  while  a  narrow  tube  attached  to  the  other  end 
is  made  to  pass  into  a  narrow-necked  phial  plunged  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. Gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  tube,  the  contents  of  which  suffer  de- 
composition in  contact  with  the  gas,  mercuric  sulphide  and  hydrogen  cyan- 
ide being  produced:  the  latter  is  condensed  in  the  receiver  to  the  liquid 
form.  A  little  of  the  mercuric  cyanide  should  be  left  undecomposed«  to 
avoid  contamination  of  the  product  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  pure 
acid  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  exceedingly  volatile  liquid,  which  has  a  den- 
sity of  0-7058  at  7-2o  C.  (45*'  F.),  boils  at  261°  C.  (79°  F.),  and  solidities, 
when  cooled,  to  — 18°  C.  ( — 0-4°  F.);  its  oior  is  very  powerful  and  most 
characteristic,  much  resembling  that  of  peach-blossoms  ot  bitter-almond 
oil ;  it  has  a  very  feeble  acid  reaction,  and  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol 
in  all  proportions  In  the  anhydrous  state  this  substance  cnnstitutos  one 
of  the  most  formidable  poisons  known,  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with 
water,  its  effects  upon  the  animal  system  are  exceedingly  energetic:  it  is 
employed,  however,  in  medicine,  in  very  small  doses.  The  inhalation  of 
the  vapor  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  experiments  in  which  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  concerned,  as  it  produces  headache,  giddiness,  and  other 
disagreeable  symptoms:  ammonia  and  chlorine  are  the  best  antidotes. 

The  acid  in  its  pure  form  can  scarcely  be  preserved :  even  when  enclosed 
in  a  carefully  stopped  bottle,  it  is  observed  after  a  very  short  time  to 
darken,  and  eventually  to  deposit  a  black  pubstance  containing  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  perhaps  hydrogen :  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and 
many  other  products.  Light  favors  this  decomposition.  Even  in  a  dilute 
condition  it  is  apt  to  decompose,  becoming  brown  and  turbid,  but  not  al- 
ways with  the  same  facility,  some  samples  resisting  change  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  then  suddenly  solidifying  to  a  brown,  pasty  mass  in  a 
few  weeks. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  example,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  paste  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  formic  acid : 

CNH        -f-        2H,0        =r        NH,        -f-        CH,0,. 

On  the  other  band,  when  dry  ammonium  formate  is  heated  to  200°,  it  is 
almost  entirely  converted  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water. 

Aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  various  means. 
The  most  economical,  and  by  far  the  best,  where  considerable  quantities 
are  wanted,  is  to  decompose  yellow  potassium  ferrocyanide  at  boiling  heat 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  example,  500  grains  of  the  powdered  fer- 
rocyanide may  be  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  in- 
troduced into  a  capacious  flask  or  globe,  connected  by  a  perforated  cork 
and  wide  bent  tube  with  a  Liebig's  condenser  well  supplied  with  cold  wa- 
ter ;  800  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  as 
much  water  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask ;  and  the  distillation  is 
carried  on  till  about  half  the  liquid  has  distilled  over,  after  which  the  pro- 
cess may  be  interrupted.     The  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  white  or  yellow 
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mass,  consisting  of  potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide  (see  p.  707),  mized  with 
potassium  sulphate : 

2K^Fc^^Cy,    H-     SSO^H,    =    6HCy    +     K,Fe>'>'jCy,    -f     8SO4K, 
Potassium  Hydrogen      Hydrogen         Potassio-  Potassium 

ferrocyanide.  sulphate.         cyanide.  ferrous  sulphate. 

ferrocyanide. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy,  it  is 
best  to  prepare  a  strong  solution  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  then, 
having  ascertained  its  exact  strength,  to  dilute  it  with  pure  water  to  the 
standard  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  vis.,  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  This  exami- 
nation is  best  made  by  precipitating  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  a  known 
weight  of  the  acid  to  be  tried,  collecting  the  insoluble  silver  cyanide  upon 
a  small  filter  previously  weighed,  washing,  drying,  and  lastly  reweighing 
the  whole.  From  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  that  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
can  be  easily  calculated,  a  molecule  of  the  one  (CNAgsc=184)  corresponding 
to  a  molecule  of  the  other  (CNH==27) ;  or  the  weight  of  the  silver  cyanide 
may  be  divided  by  5,  which  will  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Another  very  good  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  a  liquid  has  been  suggested  by  Liebig.  It  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  potassium  cyanide  of  dissolving  a  quantity  of  silver 
cyanide  suflicient  to  produce  with  it  a  double  cyanide  containing  equivalent 
quantities  of  silver  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide  (KCy  .  AgOy).  Hence 
a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  supersaturated  with  potash,  and 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  common  salt,  will  not  yield  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  before  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  converted  into  the  above  double  salt.  If  we  know  the  amount  of 
silver  in  a  given  volume  of  the  nitrate  solution,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid :  for  this  quantity  will  stand  to  the  amount 
of  silver  in  the  nitrate  consumed,  as  2  molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  1 
atom  of  silver,  t.  e. : 

108  :  54  =-  silver  consumed  :  x. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  made  from  potassium 
ferrocyanide  keeps  better  than  that  made  by  other  means.  The  cau^e  of 
this  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  mineral  acid.  Everitt  found 
that  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  a  large  bulk  of  the  pure 
dilute  acid,  preserved  it  from  decomposition,  while  another  portion,  not  so 
treated,  became  completely  spoiled. 

A  very  convenient  process  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  an 
acid  of  definite  strength,  is  to  decompose  a  known  quantity  of  potassium 
cyanide  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid :  100  grains,  df  crystallized  tartaric 
acid  in  powder,  44  grains  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  2  measured  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  shaken  up  in  a  phial  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  left  at 
rest,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  may  subside,  will  yield  an  acid  of  very 
nearly  the  required  strength.  A  little  alcohol  may  be  added  to  complete 
the  separation  of  the  cream  of  tartar :  no  filtration  or  other  treatment  need 
be  employed. 

The  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  bitter  almonds  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  volatile  oil.  Bitter  al- 
monds, the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  seeds  of  the  apple,  the  leaves 
of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  various  other  parts  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
great  natural  order  Rogaeeis,  yield  on  distillation  with  water  a  sweet-smell- 
ing liquid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  ptobably  due  in  all  cases 
to  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin  under  the  iniluence  of  cmulsin  or  synap- 
tase  present  in  the  organic  structure  (p.  679).  Hydrocyanic  acid  exists 
ready  formed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava. 
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The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  detected  with  the  utmost  ease:  its 
remarkable  odor  and  high  degree  of  volatility  almost  sufficiently  charac- 
terize it.  With  solution  of  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  dense  curdy  white  pre- 
cipitate, much  resembling  the  chloride,  but  differing  from  that  substance 
in  not  blackening  so  readily  by  light,  in  being  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid, 
and  in  suffering  complete  decomposition  when  heated  in  the  dry  state,  me- 
tallic silver  being  left :  the  chloride  under  the  same  circumstances  merely 
fuflss,  but  undergoes  no  chemical  change.  The  production  of  Prussian 
b'UG  by  **  Scbeele's  test "  is  an  excellent  and  most  decisive  experiment,  which 
may  be  made  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid.  The  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  for  10  or  15 min- 
utes, with  agitation,  whereby  the  ferrous  salt  is  partly  converted  into  ferric 
salt :  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  which  dissolves  the  iron 
oxide,  and,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present,  leaves  Prussian'  blue  as  an 
insoluble  powder.  The  reaction  will  be  explained  in  connection  with  the 
ferrocyanides  (p.  707). 

Another  very  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  sulphocyanie  acid. 

Metallic  Cyanides.  —  The  most  important  of  the  metallic  cyanides  are  the 
following :  they  bear  the  most  perfect  analogy  to  the  haloid  salts. 

Potassium  Ctanidb,  CNK  or  KCy. — Potassium  heated  in  cyanogen  gas, 
takes  tire  and  burns  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  yielding  potassium  cy- 
anide: the  same  substance  is  produced  when  potassium  is  heated  in  the  va- 
por of  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrogen  being  liberated.  When  pure  nitrogen 
gas  is  transmitted  through  a  white-hot  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  and  charcoal,  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  is 
formed,  which  settles  on  the  cooler  portions  of  the  tube  as  a  white  amor- 
phous powder:  carbon  monoxide  is  at  the  same  time  evolved.*  If  azotized 
organic  matter  of  any  kind,  capable  of  furnishing  ammonia  by  destructive 
distillation,  as  horn-shavings,  parings  of  hides,  &c.,  be  heated  to  redness 
with  potassium  carbonate  in  a  close  vessel,  a  very  abundant  production  of 
potassium  cyanide  results,  which  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  ex- 
tracted by  direct  means,  but  in  practice  is  always  converted  into  ferrocy- 
anide,  which  is  a  much  more  stable  substance,  and  crystallizes  better. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  potassium  cyanide  may  be  prepared 
for  use.  It  may  be  made  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a 
cold  alcoholic  solution  of  potash:  the  salt  is  then  deposited  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  pressed,  and  dried.  Po- 
tassium ferrocyanide,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  nearly  close  vessel,  evolves 
nitrogen  and  other  gases,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbon,  iron  carbide,  and 
potassium  cyanide,  which  latter  salt  is  not  decomposed  unless  the  temper- 
ature is  excessively  high.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the  use  in  this  pro- 
cess of  a  wrought-iron  mercury-bottle,  which  is  to  bo  half  filled  with  the 
ferrocyanide,  and  arranged  in  a  good  air-furnace  capable  of  giving  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat ;  a  bent  iron  tube  is  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  made  to  dip  half  an  inch  into  a  vessel  of  water:  this  serves  to 
give  exit  to  the  gas.  The  bottle  is  gently  heated  at  first,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  ultimately  raised  to  whiteness.  When  no  more  gas  issues,  the 
tube  is  stopped  with  a  cork,  and,  when  the  whole  is  quite  cold,  the  bottle 
is  cut  asunder  in  the  middle  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  sledge-hammer,  and 
the  pure  white  fused  salt  carefully  separated  from  the  black  spongy  mass 

•  According  to  recent  pxperimonfs  by  MM.  Marpnerltte  and  do  Sonnleval,  the  formfttlon  of 
cyanide  appears  to  bo  inoro  Hliniidunt  If  the  potash  be  replaced  l»y  baryta.  If  the  barium 
cvanido  thnn  formed  t»e  exposed  to  a  Htreiim  of  Biiperhoatrd  steam  at  300°  C,  the  nitrogen  of 
tiie  fialt  in  eliininatod  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Mar^iieiiitennd  de  FoiirdfYal  recommend  thii 
pruceM  9M  a  inotbod  of  prepariug  ammoaia  by  means  of  atmoapheric  uitrogon. 
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below,  and  preseryed  in  a  well-stopped  bottle :  the  black  substance  con- 
tains much  cyanide,  which  may  be  extracted  by  a  little  cold  water.  It 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  in  the  foregoing  process,  to  deprive  the  potassium 
ferrocyanide  of  its  water  of  crystallizatiou  before  introducing  it  into  the 
iron  vessel. 

Liebig  has  published  a  very  easy  and  excellent  process  for  making  potas- 
sium cyanide,  which  does  not,  however,  yield  it  pure,  but  mixed  with 
potassium  oyanate.  For  most  of  the  applications  of  potassium  cyanide, 
electro-plating  and  gilding,  for  example,  for  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  now  required,  this  -impurity  is  of  no  consequence.  Eight  parts  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  gentle  heat,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  3  parts  of  dry  potassium  carbonate:  this  mixture  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible  and  kept  in  fusion,  with  occasional 
stirring,  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  fluid  portion  of  the  mass 
becomes  colorless.  The  crucible  is  left  at  rest  for  a  moment,  and  then  the 
clear  salt  decanted  from  the  heavy  black  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
principally  metallic  iron  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The  reaction  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

K^Fe^^Cy,    +     CO,K,    =     5KCy     +     CyKO  +     Fe  -j-     CO,. 
Ferrocyanide.     Carbonate.      Cyanide.        Cyanate. 

The  product  may  be  advantageously  used,  instead  of  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide, in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distillation  with  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Potassium  cyanide  forms  colorless,  cubic  or  octohedral  crystals,  deli- 
quescent in  the  air,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  water :  it  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  but  separates  in  great  measure  on  cooling.  It  is  readily 
fusible,  and  undergoes  no  change  at  a  moderate  red  or  even  white  heat, 
when  excluded  from  air;  otherwise,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  cyanide 
becomes  cyanate.  Its  solution  always  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  exhales  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid:  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  feeblest  acids,  even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
boiled  in  a  retort  is  slowly  converted  into  potassium  formate,  with  separa- 
tion of  ammonia.  This  salt  is  anhydrous :  it  is  said  to  be  as  poisonous  as 
hydrocyanic  acid  itself. 

Potassium  cyanide  has  been  derived  from  a  curious  and  unexpected 
source.  In  some  of  the  iron  furnaces  in  Scotland,  where  raw  coal  is  used 
for  fuel  with  the  hot  blast,  a  saline-looking  substance  is  occasionally  ob- 
served to  issue  in  a  fused  state  from  the  tuyere-holes  of  the  furnace,  and 
concrete  on  the  outside.  This  proved,  on  examination  by  Dr.  Clark,  to  be 
principally  potassium  cyanide. 

Sodium  Cyanide,  NaCy,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  corresponding  closely 
with  the  foregoing,  and  obtained  by  similar  means. 

Ammonium  Cyanide,  NH^Cy. — This  is  a  colorless,  crystallizable,  and 
very  volatile  substance,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  sal-ammoniac ;  or  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  ammoniacal  gas;  or,  lastly,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Langlois,  by  passing  ammonia  over  red-hot  charcoal.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  is  slightly 
poisonous. 

Mercuric  Cyanide,  (CN)jHg^^,  or  Hg^^Cy,. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able properties  of  cyanogen  is  its  powerful  attraction  for  certain  of  the 
less  oxidablc  metals,  as  silver,  and  more  particularly  for  mercury  and  pal- 
ladium. Dilute  hydrocyanic  ncid  dissolves  finely-powdered  mercuric 
oxide  with  the  utmost  ease:  the  liquid  loses  nil  odor,  and  yields  on  evapo- 
ration crystals  of  mercuric  cyanide.  Potassium  cyanide  is  in  like  manner 
decomposed  by  mercuric  oxide,  potassium  hydrate  being  produced.     Mer- 
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eurio  cyanide  is  generally  prepared  from  common  potassium  ferrocy- 
anlde ;  '2  parts  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  15  parts  of  hot  water,  and  3 
parts  of  dry  mercuric  sulphate  are  added ;  the  whole  is  boiled  for  fifteen 
minute^  and  filtered  hot  from  the  iron  oxide,  which  separates.  The  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  deposits  the  mercuric  cyanide  in  crystals.  Mercuric 
cyanide  forms  white,  translucent  prisms,  much  resembling  those  of  corro- 
sive sublimate :  it  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  higher  temperature,  und  also  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a 
disngrueable  metallic  taste,  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
alkalies.  Mercuric  cyanide  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  source  of  cyan- 
ogen. 

Silver  Ctavidb,  AgCy,  has  been  already  described. — Zhie  cyanide^ 
ZnOy,,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mixing  zinc  acetate  with 
hydrocyanic  acid. — Cobalt  ct/anide,  CoCy^,  is  obtained  by  similar  means: 
it  is  dirty-white,  and  insoluble.  —  Palladium  cyanide^  PdCy^  forms  a  yel- 
lowish-white precipitate  whtn  the  chloride  of  that  metal  is  mixed  with  a 
soluble  cyanide,  including  that  of  mercury. — Auric  cyanide,  AuCyg,  is 
yellowish-white  and  insoluble,  but  freely  dissolved  by  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide. 

Ibon  Ctanides. — These  compounds  are  scarcely  known  in  the  separate 
state,  on  account  of  their  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts.  On  adding 
potassium  cyanide  to  a  ferrous  salt,  a  yellowish-red  fiocculent  precipitate 
is  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  ferrous  cyanide,  FeCy,,  but  always  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  dissolved  as  ferrocy- 
anide  by  excess  of  that  salt.  Ferric  cyanide,  Fe,Cyf,  is  known  only  in 
solution.  Pclouze  obtained  an  insoluble  green  compound  containing 
FcjCy,,  or  FeCy, .  Fe^Cy..  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  iron  cyanides  unite  with  other  metallic  cyanides,  forming  two  very 
important  groups  of  compounds,  called  ferrocyanidet  and  fcrricyaniden,  the 
compo:iition  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  respective  potas^iuu-8alts : 

Ferrocyanide,  K^Fe^^Cyg,  or  4Kry.  ^e^^'Cy,. 
Ferricyanide,   KjFc^^^Oyj,  or  8KCy .  Fe^^^'y,.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulss,  that  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides 
differ  from  one  another  only  by  one  atom  of  univalent  metal,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  the  former  may  be  converted  into  the  latter,  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  (metal-abstracting)  agents,  and  the  latter  into  the  for- 
mer by  the  action  of  reducing  (metal-adding)  agents.  Thus  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is  easily  converted  into  the  ferricyanide  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine, and  many  double  ferrocyanides  may  be  formed  from  ferricyanides  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent;  thus  potassium 
ferricyanide,  K^Fe'^'Cyj,  is  easily  converted  into  anmiouio-tripotnssic  fer- 
rocyanide, (NUJK,Fe^^Oyf,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  presence  of  glu- 
cosc.f 

•  Strictly  iipeaking,  the  fornmln  of  potawhim  ferricyBoidft  fihonld  be  6KCy .  Fe'"jCyg  fsee 
iRii.f,  p.  39S);  but,  for  compiiriiig  the  tonii)OBition  of  the  firricyantdc'H  wftli  that  of  the  ferro- 
cyanides, the  Himpler  tornmla  above  given  in  more  convenient. 

t  The  ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides  are  sometimes  regarded  as  suits  of  pccnilar  com- 
pound nidicals  containing  iron,  viz.,  frrrncyanfgen,  Ve'Vy^  and  ffrricitamigtn.  Fe^'Ty^,  the 
first  being  qu.adrivalent,  the  second  trivnlont;  l>ut  there  is  nothing  gained  by  thin  asNunip- 
tion.  Fur  a  diiscuMion  of  the  roniiula;  of  theve  salts,  and  of  the  double  cyanides  in  general, 
see  WatU's  Dictionary  of  Chembtry,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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Ferroeyanides, 

Potassium  Febbootanide,  K^Fe^^Cj^  or  4KCy  .  Fe^-'Cy^  commonlj 
ealled  yellow  prutsiate  of  potash,  —  This  important  salt  is  formed :  —  1.  By 
digesting  precipitated  ferrous  cyanide  in  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  —  2.  By  digesting  ferrous  hydrate  with  potassium  cyanide,  potash 
being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

6KCy    +    Fe'^'HjO,    =    2KH0    +     K^Fe^'Cy,. 

8.  Ferrous  cyanide  with  aqueous  potash : 

SF^^Cy,    +     4KH0    =    2Fe'/H,0,    +     K^Fe^^Cy,. 

4.  Aqueous  potassium  cyanide  with  metallic  iron :  if  the  air  be  excluded, 
hydrogen  is  evolved : 

GKCy     +    Fe     +     20H,    =    K^Fe^^Cy,    +    2KH0    +     H,; 

but  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  no  hydrogen 
is  evolved : 

6KCy    +    Fe    +    OH,    +    0    =    K^Fe^^Cy,    +    2KH0. 
6.  Ferrous  sulphide  with  aqueous  potassium  cyanide : 

6KCy    +     Fe^^S     =     K,S    +     K^Fe'^Cy,. 
6.  Any  soluble  ferrous  salt  with  potassium  cyanide ;  e,  g. : 
6KCy     +     SO^Fe^'    =    SO^K,    +    K^Fe^^Cy«. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  manufactured  on  the  l&rge  scale  by  the  follow- 
ing process:  — Dry  refuse  animal  matter  of  any  kind  is  fused,  at  a  red  heat 
with  impure  potassium  carbonate  and  iron  filings,  in  a  large  iron  vessel, 
from  which  the  air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible;  potassium 
cyanide .  is  generated  in  large  quantity.  The  melted  mass  is  afterwards 
treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  cyanide  and  other  salts,  the 
cyanide' being  quickly  converted  by  the  oxide  or  sulphide*  of  iron  into 
ferrocyanide.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  first-formed 
crystals  are  purified  by  re-solution.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  be  not 
present,  great  loss  is  incurred  by  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  into  po- 
tassium  carbonate  and  ammonia. 

A  new  process  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  ferrocyfinide  has  lately 
been  proposed  by  M.  G^lis.  It  consists  in  converting  carbon  bisulphide 
into  ammonium  sulphocarbonate  by  agitating  it  with  ammonium  sulphide: 
CS,  +  (NH^)^  =  (NH,),CS,,  and  heating  the  product  thus  obtained  with 
potassium  sulphide,  whereby  potassium  sulphocyaniite  (p  717)  is  formed, 
with  evolution  of  ammonium  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide : 

2(NnjaCS,    -f     KgS    =    2CNSK    +     2(NIf4)HS     +     8HJS. 

The  potassium  sulphoeyanate  is  dried,  mixed  with  finely  divided  metallic 
Iron,  and  heated  for  a  short  time  in  a  closed  iron  vessel  to  dull  redness, 
whereby  the  mixture  is  conrerted  into  potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium 
sulphide,  and  iron  sulphide : 

6CNSK    +     Fe,    =     K^Fe^^Cy,    +   5Fe'^S     +     K,S. 

By  treatment  with  water,  the  sulphide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are 
dissolved,  and  on  evaporation  the  ferrocyanide  is  obtained  in  crystals.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  ingenious  process  is  capable  of  being 
carried  out  upon  a  large  scale. 

*  Tfa«  ralphnr  is  derived  fW>in  the  redaced  sulphate  of  the  crude  peftrl*«chei  and  the  animal 
•ubatancea  and  iu  the  manufacture. 
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Potassium  ferrooyanide  forms  large,  transparent,  yellow  crystals,  E^Fe^^ 
Cy^.d  Aq.,  derived  from  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base:  they  cleaye 
with  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  octohedron,  and  are 
tough  and  difficult  to  powder.  They  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts 
of  boilinpr  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  have  a  mild  saline  taste.  The  salt  has  no  poisonous  properties, 
and,  in  small  doses  at  least,  is  merely  purgative.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat, 
it  loses  8  molecules  of  water,  and  becomes  anhydrous:  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture it  yields  potassium  cyanide,  iron  carbide,  and  various  gaseous  pro- 
ducts; if  air  be  admitted,  the  cyanide  becomes  cyanate. 

Potassium  ferrooyanide  is  a  chemical  reagent  of  great  value :  when  mixed 
In  solution  with  neutral  or  slightly  acid  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  it  gives 
rise  to  precipitates  which  very  frequently  present  highly  characteristic 
colors.  In  most  of  these  compounds  the  potassium  is  simply  displaced 
by  the  new  metal :  the  beautiful  brown  ferrooyanide  of  copper  contains, 
for  example,  Cu'''',Fe''/Cye,  or  2Cu^^Cya .  Fe'^Cy^  and  that  of  lead,  Pb''^, 

With  ferrou*  salts,  potassium  ferrooyanide  gives  a  precipitate  which  is 
perfectly  white,  if  the  air  be  excluded  and  the  solution  is  quite  free  from 
ferric  salt,  but  quickly  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  consists  of 
potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide,  KyFe^^CVi,,  or  potassium  ferrooyanide  having 

(placed  by  iroU.     Tllti  Bume  Ball  \A  produced  inTIie 


half  the  potassium  re[ 

preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  distilling  pot<|Ssium  ferrocy«^"«^ft  with 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  701). 

When  a  soluble  ferrooyanide  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  taltj  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  ferric  ferrocyanide^  Fe^Cy,g,  or 
Pe'^'^^Fe'^jCy,,,  or  4Fe^^''Cy8  •  ^Fe^^Cyj,  which  in  combination  with  18  mole- 
cules of  water  constitutes  ordinary  Prussian  blue.  This  beautiful  pigment 
is  best  prepared  by  adding  potassium  ferrooyanide  to  ferric  nitrate  or 
chloride : 

SK^Fe'^Cy,    +    2Fe^^^,Cl«    =:     12KC1    +     Fe,Cy,a. 

It  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  with 
potassium  cyanide : 

18KCy    +    SFe^'Cl,    +    2Fe'^^,ae    =    18KC1    +    Fe^Cy,^- 

This  reaction  explains  Scheele*s  test  for  prussic  acid  (p  708).  Prussian 
blue  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  air,  chlorine- water,  and  other  oxidizing 
agents,  on  potassio- ferrous  ferrooyanide ;  probably  thus : 

6K,Fe^^,Cyj    +     0,    =    Fe^Cy,,    +     SK^Fe'^Cy,    +     Fe,0,. 

It  is  chiefly  by  this  last  reaction  that  Prussian  blue  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale,  potassium  ferrooyanide  being  first  precipitated  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  the  resulting  white  or  light  blue  precipitate  either  left  to  oxidize 
by  contact  with  the  air,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
hypochlorites,  chromic  acid,  &c.  The  product,  however,  is  not  pure  ferric 
ferrocyanide :  for  it  is  certain  that  another  and  simpler  reaction  takes 
place  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  potassio-f err ous  ferrocyanide,  (K^Fe^^) 
Fe^^Cyg,  is  converted,  by  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  potassium,  into  potas- 
sio-f errous  ferricyanitU,  (KFe^^)Fe^^^Cy0,  which  also  possesses  a  fine  deep- 
blue  color.  Commercial  Prussian  blue  is,  therefore,  generally  a  mixture 
of  this  compound  with  ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe^'^^^Fe'^.Cyig,  the  one  or  the 
other  predominating^according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  con- 
ducted. 

Prussian  blue  in  the  moist  state  forms  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  shrinks 
to  a  comparatively  small  compass  when  well  washed  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.     In  the  dry  state  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  much  resembling  in  appear- 
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ance  the  best  indigo :  the  freshly  fractured  surfaces  have  a  beautiful  cop- 
per-red lustre,  similar  to  that  produced  by  rubbing  indigo  with  a  hard 
body.  Prussian  blue  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilut-e  acids,  with  the 
exception  ^f  ^^p^*^  «'^id,  in  n  *^n1ijti£nnfjvhiffh-"rtH4flgnlTfinj  forming  a  deep- 
hliifl  liqB^d.  which  is  some  times  "TTseH^s  ink :  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol 
converts  it  into  a  white,  pasty  mass,  which  again  becomes  blue  on  addition 
of  water.  Alkalies  destroy  the  color  instantly:  they  dissolve  out  a  ferro- 
cyanide,  and  leave  ferric  oxide.  Boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide,  it 
yields  a  cyanide  of  the  metal,  and  ferric  oxide.  Heated  in  the  air,  Prus- 
sian blue  burns  like  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.  Exposed  to 
a  high  temperature  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water,  ammonium  cyanide, 
and  ammonium  carbonate,  and  leaves  carbide  of  iron.  It  forms  a  very 
beautiful  pigment,  both  as  oil  and  water  color,  but  hfta  lj**1fi  p*^rniflr^"^T 

Common  or  basic  Prussian  blue  is  an  inferior  article  prepared^  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  nnd  alum  with  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide,  and  exposing  the  precipitate  to  the  air.  It  contains  alumina,  which 
impairs  the  color,  but  adds  to  the  weight. 

Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  obtained  by  adding  ferric  chloride  to  an  excess 
of  potassium  ferrocyanidc ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the  snline  liquor,  but  soluble 
ill  pure  water.  It  has  a  deep  blue  color,  and  probably  consists  of  potassio- 
ferrous  ferricyani^e. 

Htdrogbn  Ferroctanide  OB  Htdrofebroctakic  Acid,  H^Fe'^^Cyf,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Porrett,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  lead 
or  copper  suspended  in  water  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  the 
acid  in  the  solid  form.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  agitated  with  ether, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  acid  separates  in  colorless,  crystalline  laminae;  it 
may  even  be  made  in  large  quantity  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  water  free  from  air,  and  shaking  the 
whole  with  ether.  The  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  acid 
again  thrown  down  by  et£er.  Hydroferrocyahic  acid  differs  completely 
from  hydrocyanic  acid :  its  solution  in  wat-er  has  a  powerfully  acid  tast« 
and  reaction,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence:  it 
does  not  dissolve  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold,  but  when  heat  is  applied,  un- 
dergoes decomposition,  forming  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferrous  cyanide: 
H^Fe^^Cyj  +  2Hg'^0  =  2Hg^^Cy,  +  Fe^'Cyj  +  20H,;  but  the  ferrous  cy- 
anide is  immediately  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  with  sepa- 
ration of  metallic  mercury.  In  the  dry  state  the  acid  is  very  permanent, 
but  when  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  Prussian  blue. 

Sodwm  ferrocyanide,  Na^-'Fe'^Cyj  .  12  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  yellow  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent  in  the  air  and  very  soluble. 

Ammonium  ferrocyanide,  (NH^)''Fe>'^Cye  .  3  Aq.,  is  isomorphous  with  po- 
tassium ferrocyanide :  it  is  easy  soluble,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition. 
Barium  ferrocyanide,  Ba^'-^jFe^^Cye'  prepared  by  boiling  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide with  a  large  excess  of  barium  chloride,  or  Prussian  blue  with  baryta- 
water,  forms  minute  yellow,  anhydrous  crystals,  which  have  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  solubility  even  in  boiling  water.  The  corresponding  compounds 
of  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  are  more  freely  soluble.  The  ferro- 
cyanides  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  bismuth  are  white  and  insoluble  ; 
those  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  pale-green  and  insoluble;  and,  lastly,  that  of 
copper  has  a  beautiful  reddish-brown  tint. 

There  are  also  several  double  ferrocyanides.  When,  for  example,  con- 
centrated solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  are 
mixed,  a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  containing  K,Ca^^ 
Fe/'Cy^ 
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Ferrieyanidea. 

These  salts  are  formed,  as  already  obseryed,  by  abstraction  of  metal  from 
the  ferrocyanldes ;  in  oiher  words,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

Potassium  Ferbicyanide,  KjFe^^'^Cy^  often  called  red prvanate  ofpotctak, 
is  prepared  by  slowly  passing  chlorino,  with  agitation,  into  a  somewhat 
dilute  and  cold  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  until  the  liquid  acquires 
a  deep  reddish-green  color,  and  ceases  to  precipitate  a  ferric  salt.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  until  a  skin  begins  to  form  upon  the  surface,  then 
filtered,  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  salt  is  purified  by  re-crystallization.  It 
forms  regular,  prismatici  or  sometimes  tabular  crystals,  of  a  beautiful  ruby- 
red  tint,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water:  the 
solution  has  a  dark-greenish  color.  The  crystals  burn  when  introduced 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  emit  sparks.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  ex- 
cess of  chlorine,  and  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hifdrogen  ferrieyanide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  acid 
liquid,  by  decomposing  lead  ferrieyanide  with  sulphuric  acid:  it  is  very 
unstable,  and  is  resolved,  by  boiling,  into  hydrated  ferric  cyanide,  an  in- 
soluble dark-green  powder  containing  Fefiy^  .  3  Aq.,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  ferricyanides  of  sodium^  ammonium^  and  of  thealkaiine  earihs,  are  sol- 
uble ;  those  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  Potassium  ferri- 
eyanide, added  to  a  ferric  salt,  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  merely  a  dark- 
ening of  the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  solution;  with  ferraua  »aUt,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  a 'deep  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  /erroiu  ferria/anide, 
FejCy,,.  X  Aq.,  or  Fe^^jFe^^^-Cy,,.  x  Aq,,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  brighter 
tint  than  Prussian  blue:  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  TumbuWt  blue. 
Hence,  potassium  ferrieyanide  is  as  delicate  a  test  for  ferrous  salts  as  the 
yellow  ferrocyanide  is  for  ferrio  salts. 

CoBALTicYANiDES. — Thls  naine  is  applied  to  a  series  of  compounds  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  containing  cobalt  in  place  of  iron;  a  hydrogen-acid 
has  been  obtained,  and  a  number  of  salts,  which  much  resemble  the  ferri- 
cyanides. Several  other  metals  of  the  same  isomorphous  faoiily  are  found 
capable  of  replacing  iron  in  these  compounds. 

NiTBOPBUssiDES  — The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  ferrocyanides  and  fer- 
ricyanides gives  ride  to  the  formation  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  new 
salts,  which  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Playfair.  The  general  formula  of 
these  salts  appears  to  be  M2(N0)Fe^'^Cyg,  which  exhibits  a  close  relation 
with  those  of  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

The  formation  of  the  nitroprussides  appears  to  consist  in  the  reduction 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  the  state  of  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nitrosyl.  NO,  which 
replaces  1  molecule  of  metallic  cyanide,  MCy,  in  a  molecule  of  ferrieyanide, 
MjFe'^^Cyj.  The  formation  of  these  salts  is  attended  by  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  secondary  products,  such  as  cyanogen,  oxatnide,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  One  of  the  finest  compounds  of  this 
seriesisthe  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  Na,(N0)Fe^^Cy5.  2  Aq.,  which  is  readily 
obtained  by  treating  2  parts  of  the  powdered  ferrocyanide  with  5  parts  of 
common  nitric  acid  previously  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water.  The 
solution,  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  is  digested  on  the  water- bath, 
until  ferrous  salts  no  longer  yield  a  blue,  but  a  slate-colored  precipitate. 
The  liquid  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  when  much  potassium  nitrate,  and  occa- 
sionally nxamide,  is  deposited :  it  is  filtered  and  neutralized  with  podium 
carbonate,  which  yields  a  green  or  brown  precipitate,  and  a  ruby-colored 
filtrate.  This,  on  evaporation,  gives  a  crystallization  of  the  nitrates  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  together  with  the  nitroprusside.  The  crystals  of  the 
60  r 
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latter  are  selected  and  purified  by  crystallization ;  they  are  rhombic  and 
of  a  splendid  ruby  color.  The  soluble  nitroprussides  strike  a  most  beau- 
tiful violet  tint  with  soluble  sulphides.  This  reaction  is  recommended  by 
Playfair  as  the  most  delicate  test  for  alkaline  sulphides. 


ALCOHOLIC  CYANIDES  OR  ETTDROCTANIC  ETHER& 

These  compounds  play  an  important  part  in  organic  chemistry :  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  them  several  times  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
version of  alcohols  into  acids  containing  a  greater  number  of  carbon-atoms. 

The  cyanides  of  univalent  alcohol-radicals  may  also  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  with  trivalent  radicals:  hence  they  are  often  called 
nitrilet;  thus : 

Hydrogen  cyanide    H  .  ON  ss  (C  H  V^^  Methenyl  nitrile. 

Methyl  cyanide     C  H, .  CN  »  {C^E^y^^N  Ethenyl  nitrile. 

Ethyl  cyanide        C^Hj .  CN  =  (C^U^V^^'S  Propenyl  nitrile. 

Propyl  cyanide      C,H, .  CN  =  (C^H.j^^^N  Quartenyl  nitrile. 

Phenyl  cyanide      C,H,.CN  =  (C\H,y'^N  Benxonitrile. 

These  alcoholic  cyanides  are  produced : 

1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  the  potassium-salt 
of  ethylsulphuric  or  a  similar  acid : 


CNK        -f 

S0,(C,H5)K        = 

SO4K,        + 

CN .  CjH- 

Potassium 

Potassium 

Potassium 

Ethyl 

cyanide. 

ethyl-sulphate. 

sulphate. 

cyanide. 

2.  By  the  dehydrating  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  on  the  ammonium- 
salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  containipg  the  radicals  CbHsb^iG  and 
CbH^^tO;  thus: 

C,H,0,.NH^         —         20H,         ■=         C,H,N 
Ammonium  Etnenyl 

acetate.  nitrile. 

CyHjOj.NH^         —         20H,        =  C^HjN 

Ammonium  Benzonitrile. 

benzoate. 

The  bodies  obtained  by  these  two  processes  are  oily  liquids,  exhibiting 
the  same  properties  whether  prepared  by  the  first  or  the  second  method, 
excepting  that  those  obtained  by  the  latter  have  an  aromatic  fragrant  odor, 
whereas  those  prepared  by  the  former  have  a  pungent  and  repulsive  odor, 
due  to  the  presence  of  certain  isomeric  compounds,  to  be  noticed  farther 
on.  Methyl  cyanide^  Elhenyl-nitrile,  or  AcetonHrile,  boils  at  77°  C.  (170°  F  ) ; 
Ethyl  cyanide,  or  Propeny'l-nitrile,  at  82°  C.  (180°  F.);  Butyl  cyanide,  or 
ValeronUHle,  at  125*>-128»  C.  (257°-262°  F.) ;  Amyl  cyanide,  or  CayroniiriU, 
At  146°  C,  (295°  F  );  Phenyl  q/antde,  or  BemonitriU,  at  190  6°  C.  (876°  F.). 

All  these  cyanides,  when  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphu- 
ric oxide,  undergo  the  decomposition  already  mentioned  (p.  682),  yielding 
sulpho-acids.  By  heating  with  caustic  pptash  or  soda,  they  are  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  fatty  or  aromatic  acid,  Ju^t  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid  similarly  treated  is  resolved  into  ammonia  aiid  fprmip  ^id; 
thus : 

CNH         -f         2H,0        =         NH,         -f         GH,0, 
Hydrogen  Formic 

cyanide.  *cid. 
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CN.C.Hj        +        2H,0         =         NH,         +         C,H.O, 

Ethyl  Propionio 

oyanide.  acid. 

CN.C.Hfg        +        2H,0         ==         NH,         +         C,H,0, 
Phenyl  Benzoic  acid, 

oyanide. 

Elhene  cyanide,  (C,H4)'^(CN)^  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  cyanide 
with  ethene  bromide : 

CjH^Br,    4-    2CNK    =    2KBr    H-    C,H^(CN)y 

It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  50**,  and  conyerted  by  alcoholic  potash 
into  ammonia  and  succinic  acid : 

CaH4(CN),    4-    4H,0    «=    2NH,    +    0411^04. 

IsoGTANiDES. — On  examining  the  equations  just  given  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  reaction  might  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  different  way, 
each  cyanide  or  nitrile  yielding,  not  ammonia  and  an  acid  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon*atoms  as  itself,  but  an  alcoholic  ammonia,  or 
amine,  and  formic  acid ;  thus : 

CN.OjHj        +        2H,0        =        NH^OjHj        +        CH,0, 
£thyl  Etliyl-  Formic 

cyanide.  amine.  acid. 

In  the  one  case  the  alcohol-radical  remains  united  with  the  carbon,  pro- 
ducing a  homologue  of  formic  acid,  together  with  ammonia;  in  the  other 
it  remains  united  with  the  nitrogen,  producing  a  homologue  of  ammonia, 
together  with  formic  acid. 

A  class  of  cyanides  exhibiting  the  second  of  these  reactions  has  lately 
been  discoFCred  by  Dr.  Hofmann.*  They  are  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  an  alcoholic  ammonia-base  and  chloroform  with  alcoholic  potash ; 
for  example : 

CeWyN        4-        CHCl,        =.      3HC1        +        C^H^N 
Aniline.  Chloro-  Phenyl- 

form.  isocyanide. 

The  potash  serres  to  neutralise  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  which 
would  otherwise  quickly  decompose  the  isocyanide.  Phenyl  isocyanide, 
when  freed  from  excess  of  aniline  by  oxalic  acid,  then  dried  with  caustic 
potash  and  rectified,  is  an  oily  liquid,  green  by  transmitted,  blue  by  re- 
flected light,  and  having  an  intolerably  pungent  and  suffocating  odor.  It 
is  i-orneric  with  benzonitrile,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
into  formic  acid  and  aniline : 

C,H,N        4-        2H,0        «        CH,0,        +        OeH^N. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whereas  the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  are 
easHy  decomposed  by  boiling  alkaline  solutions,  the  isocyanides  are 
scarcely  altered  by  alkalies,  but  are  easily  hydrated  under  the  influence 
of  acids. 

The  isocyanides  of  ethyl  and  amyl  have  been  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses; also  by  the  action  of  ethylic  and  amvlic  iodides  on  silver  cyanide. 
They  resemble  the  phenyl  compound  in  their  reactions,  and  are  also  char- 
acterized by  extremely  powerful  odors.  The  repulsive  odor  possessed  by 
the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  when  prepared  by  distilling  potassium  cya- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Roy«l  Society,  xtI.  lU,  148,  IfiO. 
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nide  with  the  ethyl-sulphate,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  these  isocyanides. 

The  difference  of  consiitution  between  the  normal  cyanides  and  the  iso- 
cyanides  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae,*  taking  the  methyl 
compounds  for  example: 


^    tCH, 


«'{S,. 


Cyanide.  Isocyanide. 

In  the  isocyanide  the  carbon  belonging  to  the  alcohol-radical  is  united  di- 
rectly with  the  nitrogen;  in  the  isocyanide,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  carbon  belonging  to  the  cyanogen. 

This  difference  of  structure  may  perhaps  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
reactions  of  the  cyanides  and  isocyanides  under  the  influence  of  hydrating 
agents;  thus: 


Methyl  cyanide. 

»{ 


2H,0       = 


NH3 

Ammonia. 


+ 


C 
CH, 

Methyl  isocyanide. 


+        2H,0 


=  HcK  + 

Methylamine. 


fCH, 
C^O^' 

(oh 

Acetic  acid. 

C^  0 
lOH 
Formic  acid. 


K 


Cyanic  and  Cyanurio  Aoids. 


These  are  two  remarkable  polymeric  bodies,  related  in  a  very  close  and 
intimate  manner,  and  presenting  phenomena  of  great  interest.  Cyanic 
acid  is  formed  as  a  potassium-salt,  in  conjunction  with  potassium  cyanide, 
when' cyanogen  gas  is  transmitted  over  heated  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, or  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  base,  the  reaction  resem- 
bling that  by  which  potassium  chlorate  and  potassium  chloride  are  generated 
when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potash,  (p.  186.)  Potassium 
cyanate  is,  moreover,  formed  when' the  cyanide  is  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature with  access  of  air:  unlike  the  chlorate,  it  bears  a  full  red  heat 
without  decomposition. 

Cyanic  Acid,  CNHO,  is  procured  by  heating  to  dull  redness  in  a  hard 
glass  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  cyanuric  acid  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization.  The  cyanuric  acid  is  resolved,  without  any 
other  product,  into  cyanic  acid,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  to  a  limpid, 
colorless  liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  penetrating  odor,  like  that  of 
the  strongest  acetic  acid:  it  even  blisters  the  skin.  When  mixed  with 
water,  it  decomposes  almost  immediately,  giving  rise  to  ammonium  bicar- 
bonate: 

CNHO        +        OH,        =        CO,        -f        NH,. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  a  cyanate  by 
a  stronger  acid.  A  trace  of  cyanic  acid,  however,  always  escapes  decd^n- 
position,  and  communicates  to  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  a  pungent  smell 
similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  cyanates  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  this  smell,  and  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  an  ammonia- 
salt,  which  remains  behind. 

Pure  cyanic  acid  cannot  be  preserved:  shortly  after  its  preparation  it 
changes  spontaneously,  with  sudden  elevation  of  temperature,  into  a  solid. 
White,  opaque,  amorphous  substance,  called  cyamelide.     This  curious  body 

*  Naqti^  Laboratory,  p.  411. 
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has  the  game  composition  as  cyanic  acid :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids:  it  dissolves  in  strong  oil  of  yitriol  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  production  of  ammonia;  boiled 
with  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  it  dissolves,  ammonia  being  disengaged,  and 
a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  oyanurate  of  the  base  generated.  By  dry  distil- 
lation it  is  again  converted  into  cyanic  acid. 

PoioMsmm  Cyanate^  CNEO. — The  best  method  of  preparing  this  salt  is, 
according  to  Liebig,  to  oxidize  potassium  cyanide  with  litharge.  The 
cyanide,  already  containing  a  portion  of  cyanate,  described  at  page  704, 
is  re-melted  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  finely  powdered  lead  oxide  added 
by  small  portions :  the  oxide  is  instantaneously  reduced,  and  the  metal,  at 
first  in  a  state  of  minut-e  division,  ultimately  collects  to  a  fused  globule  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  salt  is  poured  out,  and,  when  cold,  pow- 
dered and  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  hot  filtered  solution  deposits  crystals 
of  potassium  cyanate  on  cooling.  The  great  deoxidizing  power  exerted  by 
potassium  cyanide  at  a  high  temperature  promises  to  render  it  a  valuable 
agent  in  many  of  the  finer  metallurgic  operations. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  cyannte  is  to  mix  dried  and  finely-pow- 
dered potassium  ferrocyanide  with  halt  its  weight  of  equally  dry  manganese 
dioxide ;  heat  this  mixture  in  a  shallow  iron  ladle,  with  free  exposure  to 
air  and  frequent  stirring,  until  the  tinder-like  combustion  is  at  an  end ; 
and  boil  the  residue  in  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  potassium  cyanate. 

This  salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  thin,  colorless,  transparent  plates, 
which  suflfer  no  change  in  dry  air,  but  on  exposure  to  moisture  are  gradu- 
ally converted,  without  much  alteration  of  appearance,  into  potassium  bi- 
carbonate, ammonia  being  at  the  same  time  given  off.  Water  dissolves  po- 
tassium cyanate  in  large  quantity :  the  solution  is  slowly  decomposed  in 
the  cold,  and  rapidly  at  a  boiling  heat,  into  potassium  bicarbonate  and  am- 
monia. When  a  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
dilute  mineral  acid,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  acid  potassium  cyanu- 
rate.  Potassium  cyanate  is  reduced  to  cyanide  by  ignition  with  charcoal 
in  a  covered  crucible.  Mixed  with  solutions  of  lead  and  silver,  it  gives 
rise  to  white  insoluble  cyauates  of  those  metals. 

Ammonium  et/anafe  ;  Urea.  —  When  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  animoriiacal  gas,  a  white,  crystalline,  solid  substance  is  produced, 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  a  true,  although  not  neutral  ammonium 
cyanate.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  if  mixed  with  an  acid,  evolves  carbon 
dioxide :  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  ammonia.  If  the  solution  be  heated,  or 
if  the  crystals  be  merely  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  air,  a  portion  of 
ammonia  is  dissipated,  and  the  properties  of  the  compound  are  completely 
changed.  It  may  now  be  mixed  with  acids  without  the  least  sign  of  de- 
composition, and  does  not  evolve  the  smallest  trace  of  ammonia  when 
treated  with  cold  caustic  alkali.  The  result  of  this  curious  metamorphosis 
of  the  cyanate  is  urea^  a  product  of  the  animal  body,  the  chief  and  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  urine.  This  transformation,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  due  to  Wohler,  is  especially  interesting  as  the  first  instance  of  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  a  product  of  the  living  organism.  The  properties  of 
urea,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods  of  preparing  it,  will  be  found 
described  a  few  pages  hence. 

Cyanuric  Acid,  CjNjHjO,.  —  The  substance  called  melam,  of  which  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made,  is  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  mixed  with  20  or  30  parts  of  water,  and  the  whole 
maintained  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling  point,  until  a  speci- 
men of  the  liquid,  on  being  tried  by  ammonia,  no  longer  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate :  several  days  are  required  to  effect  this  change.  The  liquid,  con- 
60* 
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centrat«d  by  evaporation,  deposits  on  cooling  cjrafiuric  acid,  whicli  ia 
purified  by  re-cryslallization.  Another,  and  perhaps  simpler  method,  is  to 
heat  dry  and  pure  urea  in  a  flask  or  retort :  the  substance  melts,  boils,  gives 
off  ammonia  in  large  quantity,  and  at  length  becomes  converted  into  a 
dirty-white,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  impure  oyanurio  acid.  This 
is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  nitric  acid 
added  by  small  portions  till  the  liquid  becomes  nearly  colorless  :  it  is  then 
mixed  with  water,  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  cyanurie  acid  separates. 
The  urea  may  likewise  be  decomposed  very  conveniently  by  gently  heating 
it  in  a  tube,  while  dry  chlorine  or  hydrochlorio  acid  gas  passes  over  it.  A 
mixture  of  cyanurie  acid  and  sal-ammoniac  results,  which  is  separated  by 
dissolving  the  latter  in  water. 

Cyanurie  acid  forms  colorless  efflorescent  crystals,  seldom  of  large  size, 
derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  requires  24  parts  for  solution  at  a  boiling  heat:  it  reddens  lit- 
mus feebly,  has  no  odor,  and  but  little  taste.  The  acid  is  tribasic:  the 
crystals  contain  CsN,H,0, .  2  Aq.,  and  are  easily  deprived  of  their  water  of 
crystallization.  In  point  of  stability,  cyanurie  acid  offers  a  m-ost  remark- 
able contrast  to  its  isomer,  cyanic  acid  ;  it  dissolves,  as  above  indicated,  in 
hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  even  in  strong  nitric  acid,  without  decomposition, 
and,  in  fact,  crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Long- 
continued  boiling  with  these  powerful  agents  resolves  it  into  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid. 

The  connection  between  cyanic  acid,  urea,  and  cyanurie  acid,  may  be 
thus  recapitulated : 

Ammonium  oyanate  is  converted  by  heat  into  urea. 

Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  same  means  into  cyanurie  acid  and  ammonia. 

Cyanurie  ncid  is  changed  by  a  very  high  temperature  into  cyanic  acid, 
one  molecule  of  cyanurie  acid  splitting  into  8  molecules  of  cyanic 
acic. 

Ethyl  Cyanatb  and  Cyanurate. — When  a  dry  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanate  and  ethylsulphate  is  distilled,  a  prmluct  is  obtained  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  above  ethers.  They  are  separated  without  difficulty, 
the  cyaniite  boiling  at  60**  C  (140®  F.),  wljile  the  boiling  point  of  the  cyan- 
urate is  much  higher  — namely,  270°  C.  (628°  F.).  Ethyl  cyanate,  CNO  . 
C^Ilj,  is  a  mobile  liquid,  the  vnpor  of  which  excites  a  flow  of  tears.  Its 
formation  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

CNOK    -f     S04(C,H4)K     =     SO4K,     +     CNO.CjHj. 

Ethyl  cyanurate  contains  CgN^O, .  (C^H.), :  it  arises  in  this  reaction  from 
the  coalescence  of  8  molecules  of  ethyl  cyanate.  It  may  be  likewise  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  ethylsulphate  and  cyanurate. 
Ethyl  cyanurate  is  a  crystalline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  85®  C  (185®  F.).  By  substituting 
fur  potassium  ethylsulphate,  salts  of  methyl-  and  amyl-sulphuric  acid,  the 
corresponding  methyl-  and  amyl-compounds  may  be  obtained. 

The  study  of  the  cyanic  and  cyanurie  ethers,  which  were  discovered  by 
Wurtz,  has  led  to  very  important  results,  which  will  be  fully  described  in 
the  section  on  the  Organic  Bases. 

FuLMiNic  Acid.  —  This  remarkable  compound,  which  is  polymeric  both 
with  cyanic  and  cyanurie  acids,  originates  in  the  peculiar  action  exercised 
by  nitrous  acid  upon  alcohol  in  presence  of  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury. 
The  acid  itself,  or  hydrogen  fulminate,  has  not  been  obtained. 

Silver  fulminate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  40  or  50  grains  of  silver,  which 
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need  not  be  pure,  m  about  f  oz  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1'87, 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat.  To  the  highly  acid  solution,  while  still  hot,  2 
measured  ounces  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  heat  is  applied  until  reaction 
commences.  The  nitric  acid  oxidizes  part  of  the  alcobol  to  aldehyde  and 
oxalic  acid,  becoming  itself  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  in  turn,  acts 
upon  the  alcohol  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  form  nitrous  ether,  fulminic  acid, 
and  water,  1  molecule  of  nitrous  ether  and  1  molecule  of  nitrous  acid 
containing  the  elements  of  1  molecule  of  fulminic  acid  and  2  molecules  of 
water : 

NOjC.Hj     +     NOjH     =      C^N^HjOj      +      20H,. 
Ethyl  nitrite.        Nitrous  Fulminic 

acid.  acid. 

The  siWer  fulminate  slowly  separates  from  the  hot  liquid  in  the  form  of 
small,  brilliant,  white,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water,  distributed  upon  separate  pieces  of  tilter-paper  in  portions  not 
exceeding  a  grain  or  two  each,  and  left  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  When 
dry,  the  papers  are  folded  up  and  preserved  in  a  box.  The  only  perfectly 
safe  method  of  keeping  the  salt  is  by  immersing  it  in  water.  Silver  fulmi- 
nate is  soluble  in  36  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  crystallizes 
out  on  cooling:  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  substances  known,  ex- 
ploding with  fearful  violence  when  strongly  heated,  or  when  rubbed  or 
struck  with  a  hard  body,  or  when  touched  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid:  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  suddenly 
liberated.  Strange  to  say,  it  may,  when  very  cautiously  mixed  with  cop- 
per oxide,  be  burned  in  a  tube  with  as  much  facility  as  any  other  organic 
substance.     Its  composition  thus  determined  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

Fulminic  acid  is  bibasic:  when  silver  fulminate  is  digested  with  caustic 
potash,  one-half  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  oxide,  and  a  ailver  potassium 
fulminate,  C^N^O^AgK,  is  produced,  which  resembles  the  neutral  silver-salt, 
and  detonates  by  a  blow.  Corresponding  compounds  containing  sodium  or 
ammonium  exist ;  but  a  pure  fulminate  of  an  alkali-metal  has  never  been 
formed.  If  silver  fulminate  be  digested  with  water  and  copper,  or  zinc, 
the  silver  is  entirely  displaced,  and  a  fulminate  of  the  other  metal  produced. 
The  zinc-salt  mixed  with  baryta-water  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  zinc 
oxide,  while  zinco-baric  fulminate^  (CjN20,)«Zn'^Ba''',  remains  in  Solution. 
Mercuric  fulminate,  CjNjOjHg^^,  is  prepared  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  silver-salt  is  obtained :  one  part  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
alcohol;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  if  the  reaction  becomes  too  violent,  it 
may  be  moderated  by  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  more  spirits  much 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  red  vapors  are  disengaged,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrous  ether  and  aldehyde :  these  are  sometimes  con- 
densed and  collected  for  sale,  but  are  said  to  contain  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  mercuric  fulminate  separates  from  hot  liquid,  and  after  cooling  may 
be  purified  from  an  admixture  of  reduced  metal  by  solution  in  boiling  wa- 
ter and  re-crystallization.  It  much  resembles  the  silver  salt  in  appear- 
ance, properties,  and  degree  of  solubility.  It  explodes  violently  by  friction 
or  percussion,  but,  unlike  the  silver  compound,  merely  burns  with  a  sud- 
den and  almost  noiseless  flash  when  kindled  in  the  open  air.  It  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  charging  percussion-caps  ;  sul- 
phur and  potassium  chlorate,  or  more  frequently  nitre,  are  added,  and  the 
powder,  pressed  into  the  cap,  is  secured  by  a  drop  of  varnish. 

The  relation  of  composition  between  the  three  isomeric  acids  are  beauti- 
fully seen  by  comparing  their  silver  salts:  the  first  acid  is  monobasic,  the 
second  bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic: 
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Silver  cyanate CNOAg. 

Silver  fulminate CjN,0,Ag,. 

Silver  cyanurate         ....     G^fi^A.^^ 

•  Until  lately,  beyond  that  of  Identity  of  composition,  no  relation  was 
iLnown  to  exist  between  fulminic  acid  and  its  isomers.  Dr.  Gladstone  has, 
however,  shown  that,  when  a  solution  of  copper  fulminate  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  filtered,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess, 
and  again  filtered  from  the  insoluble  copper  sulphide,  the  liquid  obtained 
is  a  mixed  solution  of  urea  and  ammonium  sulphocyanate. 

Another  view  regarding  the  constitution  of  fulminic  acid  was  proposed 
by  Gerhardt.  The  fulminates  may  be  considered  as  methyl  cyanide  (aceto- 
nitrile),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,  and  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  mercury  or  silver : 

CNCHHH Methvl  cyanide. 

CNCiNOjUg,  .         .         .         Silver  fulminate. 

CNC(NO,)Hg^^       ...         Mercuric  fulminate. 

This  view  has  received  some  support  by  the  interesting  observation, 
lately  made  by  KckuI4,  that  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  mercuric  fulminate 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chloropicrin,  CClsNO^  (p.  53^),  a  substance 
originally  obtained  by  Stenhouse,  which  may  be  viewed  as  chloroform,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  by  NO,.  The  connection  of  fulminic  acid 
with  the  methyl  series  is  thus  established. 

FuLMiNURiG  Acid,  CjNjHjOj. — This  acid,  isomeric  with  cyanuric  acid, 
was  discovered  simultaneously  by  Liebig  and  by  Schiscbkoflf.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  a  soluble  chloride  upon  mercuric  fulminate.  On 
boiling'^ner curie  fulminate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chloride, 
the  mercury-salt  gradually  dissolves,  and  the  clear  solution,  after  some 
time,  becomes  turbid,  in  consequence  of  a  separation  of  mercuric  oxide ; 
it  then  contains  potassium  fullnin urate : 

8C»N,0aHg^>'  +  8KC1  +  OH,  =  4KC1  -f  2HgCl,  +  Hg^^O  +  2CjNjO,HK, 
Mercuric  Potassium 

fulminate.  fulminurate. 

If,  instead  of  potassium  chloride,  sodium  or  ammonium  chloride  be  em- 
ployed, the  corresponding  sodium  and  ammonium -compounds  are  obtained. 
The  fulminurates  crystallize  with  great  facility  ;  they  are  not  explosive. 

Fulminuric  acid  has  the  same  composition  as  cyanuric  acid,  but  it  is 
monobasic,  whereas  cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic. 

Ctanooen  Chlobides. — Chlorine  forms  with  cyanogen,  or  its  elements, 
two  compounds,  which  are  polymeric,  nnd  correspond  to  cyanic  and  cyan- 
uric acids.  Gaseous  cyanogen  chloride^  CyCl,  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  into  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  moist 
mercuric  cyanide  contained  in  a  tube  sheltered  from  the  light.  It  is  a  per- 
manent and  colorless  gas  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  of  insupportable 
pungency,  and  soluble  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  water,  alcohol,  nnd 
ether.  At  — 18®  C.  (0®  F)  it  congeals  to  a  mass  of  colorless  crystals,  which 
at  —15°  C.  (5°  F.)  melt  to  a  liquid  whose  boiling  point  is  —11  6<»  C  (la® 
F.).  At  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  condensed  to  the  liquid  form  under 
a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  and  when  long  preserved  in  this  condition 
in  hermetically  sealed  tubes  gr.adually  passes  into  the  solid  modificntion. 

On  passing  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
anhydrous  ether,  ammonium  chloride  is  deposited,  and  the  ether  contains 
ctianamieU,  CIN,!!,.  in  solution,  from  which  it  separates  on  evaporation  in 
the  crystalline  form.  Cyanamide  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  it  melts  at  40®  C.  (104°  F.j. 
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Solid  'cyanogen  chloride^  CjNgClj,  or  Cy,Cl,,  is  generated  when  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed 
to  the  sun:  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  forms  long 
colorless  needles,  which  exhale  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor,  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  the  excrement  of  mice  ;  it  melts  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  and 
sublimes  unchanged  at  -a  higher  temperature.  -  When  heated  in  contact 
with  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  ether  without  decomposition. 

Ctanogen  Bromide  and  Iodide  correspond  to  the  first  of  the  preceding 
compounds,  and  are  prepared  by  distilling  bromine  or  iodine  with  mercuric 
cyanide.     They  are  colorless,  volatile,  solid  substances,  of  powerful  odor. 

Ctamooen  Sulphide,  CjN-S,  or  Cy^S,  recently  obtained  by  Linnemann 
by  the  action  of  cyanogen  iodide  upon  silver  sulphocyanate,  crystallizes 
in  transparent,  volatile,  rhombic  plates,  having  an  odor  similar  to  that  of 
cyanogen  iodide.  It  melts  at  60°,  but  decomposes  rapidly  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature ;  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  separates  from  hot 
concentrated  solutions,  on  cooling,  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Snlphocyanio  Acid,  CNHS.  —  This  acid  is  the  sulphur  analogue  of  cyanio 
acid,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  monobasic,  the  sulphocyanates  of  monad  metals 
being  represented  by  the  formula  CNSM. 

Potasnum  8ulphoeyanaie^  CNSK.  —  To  prepare  this  salt,  yellow  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is  intimately  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  whole  heated  to  tranquil  fusion  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  that  condition.  When  cold,  the 
melted  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  mixture  of  j)ojjiB- 
sium  sulphocyanate  and  iron  sulphocyanate,  leaving  little  behind  bmthe 
excess  of  sulphur.  This  solution,  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  tjphe 
air,  from  oxidation  of  the  iron,  is  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate,  by 
which  the  iron  is  precipitated,  and  potassium  substituted:  an  excess  of 
the  carbonate  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
concentrated,  by  evaporation  over  an  open  fire,  to  a  small  bulk,  and  left  to 
cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  drained,  purified  by  re-.«olution,  if 
necessary,  or  dried  by  enclosing  them,  spread  on  filter-paper,  over  a  sur- 
face of  oil  of  vitriol  covered  with  a  bell-jar. 

The  reaction  between  the  sulphur  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

K^Fe'^CaN,        +        S^        =        4CNSK        +   '     (CNS)jFe^^ 

Another,  and  even  better  process,  consists  in  gradually  heating  to  low 
redness  in  a  covered  vessel  a  mixture  of  46  parts  of  dried  potassium  fer- 
rocyaniile,  32  of  sulphur,  and  17  of  pure  potassium  carbonate.  The  mass 
is  exhausted  with  water,  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  deposits 
splendid  crystals  on  cooling  or  evaporation. 

Potassium  sulphocyanate  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  colorless  prisms, 
or  plates,  which  are  anhydrous:  it  has  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  isdesti- 
lute  of  poisonous  properties:  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  When  heated,  it  melts 
to  a  colorless  liquid,  at  a  tentperature  far  below  that  of  ignition. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  sulphoe^'a- 
nate,  a  large  quantity  of  a  bulky,  deep  yellow,  insoluble  substance,  re- 
sembling some  varieties  of  lead  chromate,  is  produced,  together  with  potas- 
sium chloride;  the  liquid  sometimes  assumes  a  deep-red  tint,  and  emits  a 
pungent  vapor,  probably  cyanogen  chloride.  The  yellow  matter  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried:  it  retaini 
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its  brilliancy  of  tint.  It  was  formerly  called  tulphoeyanogen,  from  its  sop* 
posed  identity  with  the  radical  of  the  sulpbocyanates ;  it  is,  however,  inva- 
riably  found  to  contain  hydrogen,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CjNjHS,.  The  yellow  substance,  now  generally  called  persulphocyanogm^  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether:  it  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  dilution.  Caustic  potash 
also  dissolves  it,  with  decomposition ;  acids  throw  down  from  this  solution 
a  pale-yellow,  insoluble  body,  having  acid  properties.  When  heated  in 
the  dry  state,  it  evolves  sulphur  and  carbon  bisulphide,  and  leaves  a  pale, 
straw-yellow  substance,  called  hydromellone^  C^NgH^,  the  decomposition 
being  represented  by  the  equation : 

8C3N3HS,        =r        8CS,         +        S,        +        CeN,Hr 

Hydrogen  Sulphoqfanate^  or  Hydromlphocyanie  Acid,  CNSH,  is  obt-ained  by 
decomposing  lead  sulphocyanate,'  suspended  in  water,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  filtered  solution  is  colorless,  very  acid,  and  not  poisonous ; 
it  is  easily  decomposed,  in  a  very  complex  manner,  by  ebuTTTlion,  and  oy 
exposure  to  the  air.  By  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  ammonia,  and  evapo- 
rating very  gently  to  dryness,  ammonium  sulphocyanate^  CNSNH^,  is  obtained 
as  a  deliquescent,  saline  mass.  The  salt  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by 
digesting  hydrocyanic  acid  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  (containing 
excess  of  sulphur),  and  boiling  off  the  excess  of  the  latter:  2CNH  -f- 
(NH JjS  -f  S,  =  HjS  -f  2CNS(NH^).  The  sulpbocyanates  of  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  manganese,  and  iron,  are  colorless  and  very  soluble :  those 
of  lead  and  silver  are  white  and  insoluble.  A  soluble  sulphocyanate  mixed 
with  a  ferric  salt  gives  no  precipitate,  but  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  a 
deep  blood-red  tint:  hence  the  use  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  as  a  test 
for  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric  salt.  The  red  color  produced  by  sulphocya- 
nateff--in  ferric  solutions  is  exactly  like  that  caused  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  meconio  acid.  The  two  substances  may,  however,  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  gold  chloride,  which  de- 
stroys the  color  produced  by  sulpbocyanates.  The  ferric  meconate  may 
also  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphocyanide,  as  Everitt  has  shown,  by  an 
addition  of  corrosive  sublimate,  whinh  hlpftc\]fl?f  the  pulphocvannte.  but 
has  little  effect  upon  the  meconate.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  prac- 
tical importance,  as  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  in  which  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  opium  is  sought  for  in  complex  organic  mixtures,  the  detec- 
tion of  meconic  acid  is  usually  titlfi  ot^ect  of  the  chemist:  and  since  traces 
of  alkaline -strtphOcyafrtdlf  are  to  be  found 'Tn  the  saliva,  it  becomes  very 
desirable  to  remove  that  source  of  error  and  ambiguity. 

The  great  facility  with  which  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  converted  into 

i  ammonium  sulphocyanate  enables  us  to  ascertain  its  presence  by  the  iron 
test  just  described.  The  cyanide  to  bo  examined  is  mixed  in  a  watch-glass 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  covered  with  another  watch-glass,  to 
-J  which  a  few  drops  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  adhere.  On  heating  the 
I  mixture,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  disengaged,  which  combines  with  the  am- 
I  monium  sulphide,  and  produces  ammonium  sulphocyanate :  this,  after  ex- 
f  pulsion  of  the  excess  of  sulphide,  yields  the  red  color  with  solution  of  ferric 
\  chloride. 

SuLPHOCYANic  Ethers.  —  Thcsc  ethers  exhibit  isomeric  modifications, 
probably  analogous  to  those  of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  and  isocyanides  (p. 
711).  The  normal  sulpbocyanates  of  methyl  and  its  homologues  were  dis- 
covered by  Cahours ;  *  and  quite  recently  Hofmann  has  obtained  the  corre- 
sponding isosulphocyanates.f     The  same  chemist  some  years  ago  obtained 

♦  Ann.  Clilni.  Phys.  [3],  ▼!».  264. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  zvi.  254. 
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phenyl  isoHtilphocyanate.*    Allyl  isosulphooyanate  has  long  been  known  as 
a  natural  product. 

Normal  Ethyl  Sulphocyanate,  ^  1  Sf  H  *  ^^  obtained  by  saturating  a  con- 
centrated  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  with  ethyl  chloride : 


C 


{l^      +      CACl      =      KCl     +      c{^^^^^. 


also  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  eihylsulphate  and  potassium  sulpho- 
cy4inate.  It  is  a  mobile,  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  some- 
what pungent  odor,  like  that  of  mercaptan.  It  boils  at  146°  C.  (295<'  F.)  With 
ammonia  it  does  not  combine  directly,  but  yields  products  of  decomposition. 
The  methyl  and  amyl  sulphocyanio  ethers  resemble  the  ethyl  compound, 
and  are  obtained  by  similar  processes.  The  methyl  ether  boils  at  about 
1320  C.  (270°  F.);  the  amyl  ether  at  197°  C.  (887°  ¥.)P 

Ethyl  laonUphocyanatej  ^  \  U  -^  »  ^^  produced  by  distilling  diethyl-sul- 
phocarbamide  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  abstracts  ethylamine: 

Diethyl-sulpho-  Ethylamine.  Ethyl  isosul- 

carbamide.  phocyanate. 

This  ether  differs  essentially  in  all  its  properties  from  ethyl  sulphocyan- 
ate.  It  boils  at  184°  C.  (278°  F),  and  has  a  powerfully  irritating  odor, 
like  that  of  mu»tard-oil,  and  quite  different  from  th&t  of  normal  ethyl-sul- 
phocyanate.  It  unites  directly  with  ammonia  in  alcoholic  solution,  forming 
ethylsulphocarbamide,  'S^{CSy^{Cjii^)l{^,  and  forms  similar  compounds  with 
methylamine  and  ethylamine.  The  pungent  odor  and  the  direct  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  and  amines,  are  characteristic  of  all  the  ethers  of  this 
group. 

Phenyl  hovulphonjanate,  N(CS)^^(CjH5),  is  obtained  by  distilling  phenyl- 
sulphocarbamide,  N2(CS)^''(CgH5)H,,  with  phosphoric  oxide :  naphthyl  iso- 
sulphocyanate,  N(CS/^(C,oH,),  in  like  manner  from  dinapht  bylsulpho- 
carbamide.     The  former  boils  at  220°  C.  (428°  F.). 

AUyl  Itgntlphocyanate,  ^  i  C  h     '  —  ^^^^  '*  ^^^  intensely  pungent  Tolatile 

oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  with  water.  It  docs 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  but  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  myronic  acid  under  the  influence  of  myrosin,  an  albuminous  substance 
analogous  to  the  synaptase  of  bitter  almonds  (.see  p  579).  The  same 
compound,  or  perhaps  its  isomer,  normal  ethylnulphorynnate,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  or  silver  sulpbocyanate.  on  allyl 
iodide  or  allyl  oxide.  Oil  of  mustard  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  strongly 
refracting  oil,  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  sharp  penetrating  odor 
of  black  mustard.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  vapor  excites  tears,  and  is 
apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  rapidly 
blisters  the  skin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*009  at  15°.  It  boils  at  148°  C. 
(298°  F.).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  when  heated,  and  deposits  them 
in  the  crystalline  state,  on  cooling.  It  is  violently  oxidized  by  nitric  and 
by  nitromnri&tic  acids.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  potassium  monosul- 
phide,  it  yields  potassium  sulphocyanate  and  allyl  sulphide  (volatile  oil  of 
garlic,  p.  545) : 

2NCS(C,H,)        +        K^        =        2CNSK         -f         (CjHj)^. 
•  ProoMdiogi  of  tbe  Boyal  Soctoty,  is.  274, 487. 
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It  likewise  yields  garlic  oil  when  decomposed  by  potassium.  Healed  to 
120°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  pulverized  soda-lime,  it  yields  sodium  sulpho- 
cyanate  and  allyl  oxidey  the  oxidized  constituent  of  garlic  oil: 

2NCS(C,n5)        4-      Na,0        =        2CNSNa      +         (Cfi^)fi. 

Aqueous  potash,  soda,  baryta,  and  the  oxides  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury, 
in  presence  of  water,  convert  oil  of  mustard  into  sinapoline^  C,Hj,N,0,  with 
formation  of  met4illic  sulphide  and  carbonate;  thus: 

2NCS(C,H,)    +    SPbO    +    OH,    =    2PbS    +    CO,Pb    +    CtH„N,0. 

Sinapoline  is  a  basic  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction. 

Oil  of  mustard  unites  readily  with  ammonia,  forming  thiosinamme,  C4H. 

•  f(CS) 

NS.NH,,  or  allyl'tulphoearhamide,  N,J  C,H.,  which  is  also  a  basic  com- 

pound,  forming  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  solu- 
ble in  water.  The  solution  does  not  atfect  test-paper.  Thiosinamine  melts 
when  hen  ted,  but  cannot  be  sublimed.  Acids  combine  with  it,  but  do  not 
form  crystallizable  salts:  the  double  salts  of  the  hydrochloride  with  pla- 
tinic  and  mercuric  chloride  are  the  most  definite. 

Thiosinamine  is  decomposed  by  metallic  oxides,  as  lead  oxide  or  mercuric 
oxide,  with  production  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  tinamine,  C4H5Ny  a  basic 
compound  which  crystallizes  very  slowly  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  so- 
lution in  brilliant,  colorless  crystals  containing  water.  It  has  a  powerfully 
bitter  taste,  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  decomposes  ammonium 
salts  at  the  boiling  heat.  Its  oxalate  is  cry{«tallizable.  The  formation  of 
sinamine  from  thiosinamine  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  is  represented 
by  the  equation  C^HgN^S  -|-  HgO  =  HgS  -f  OH,  -f  C^HjNa. 

Seleniooyanates.  —  A  series  of  salts  containing  selenium,  and  correspond- 
ing in  composition  and  properties  with  the  sulphocyanates,  have  been  dis- 
covered and  examined  by  Mr.  Crookes.'^ 

Melam. — This  name  is  given  by  Liebig  to  a  buff-colored,  insoluble, 
amorphous  substance,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ammonium  snlphocy- 
anate  at  a  high  temperature.  It  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  in- 
timately mixing  1  part  of  perfectly  dry  potassium  sulphocyan'ate  with  2 
parts  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  in 
a  retort  or  flask:  carbon  bisulphide,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  are  disengaged  and  volatilized,  while  a  mixture  of  melam,  potas- 
sium chloride,  and  sal-ammoniac  remains:  the  two  latter  substances  are 
removed  by  washing  with  hot  water.  Melam  contains  CgHgN|, :  it  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives*,  by  dilution  with  water  and  long 
boiling,  cyanuric  acid.  The  same  substance  is  produced,  with  disengage- 
ment of  ammonia,  when  melam  is  fused  with  potassium  hydrate.  When 
strongly  heated,  melam  is  resolved  into  mellone  and  ammonia. 

If  melam  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  until  the  whole  has  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  be  then  con- 
centrated, a  crystalline  substance  separates  on  cooling,  which  is  called 
melamine.  By  re-crystallization  it  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals,  having 
the  figure  of  an  octohcdron  with  rhombic  base:  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  fusible  by  heat.  Melamine  is  also  formed  on  heating  cyana- 
mide  to  150°  C.  (302°  F.),  and  even  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
that  substance.  It  contains  CgH^N,,  and  acts  as  a  base,  combining  with 
acids  to  form  crystallizable  compounds.     A  second  basic  substunce,  called 

*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  It.  12. 
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ammeline,  very  similar  in  properties  to  melamine,  is  found  in  the  alkaline 
motlier-liquor  from  which  the  melamine  has  separated :  it  is  thrown  down  on 
neutralizing  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate,  dissolved  iu  di- 
lute nitric  acid,  yields  crystals  of  animcline  nitrate,  from  which  the  pure 
ammeline  may  be  separated  by  ammonia  It  forms  a  brilliant  white  pow< 
der  composed  of  minute  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  con- 
tains CjHjNjO.  When  ammeline  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or,  better, 
spirit  of  wine,  a  white,  insoluble  powder  falls,  which  is  called  ammeUdi^  and 
is  found  to  contain  C^HpN^O,. 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  melamine  maybe  converted  into  amme- 
line, ammelide,  and,  lastly,  into  cyanuric  acid,  water  being  assimilated 
and  ammonia  evolved : 


C,H.N. 

Melamine. 

+ 

H.0 



Ammeline. 

+ 

NH, 

Anuneline. 

+ 

H,0 

— 

C,H,N,0, 

Ammelide. 

+ 

NH, 

c.ir,NO, 

Ammelide. 

+ 

8H,0 

= 

2C,H,NjOj 
Cyanuric  acid. 

+ 

8NIT, 

Mellone  and  its  Componnda.  —  The  formation  of  mellone  as  a  residuary 
product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  persulphocyanogen,  and  upon  melam,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  This  substance,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  possesses  the  properties  of  an  organic 
radical.  At  a  high  temperature  it  combines  directly  with  potassium,  pro- 
ducing a  well-defined  saline  compound,  tr^olcusie  mellonide^  CgHijK,.  and 
the  same  salt  is  produced  in  the  action  of  mellone  upon  potassium  bromide 
and  iodide,  bromine  and  iodine  being  liberated.  A  better  method  of  pre- 
paring it  consists  in  fusing  crude  mellone  with  potassium  sulphocyanate. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide  with  half  its  weight  of 
sulphur.  The  fused  mass  obtained  by  either  process  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  the  tri-potassic  mellonide  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallization,  hectic  acid  converta  this  salt 
into  dipotassio  mellonide,  OgHigK^H,  which  is  also  soluble.  Hydrochloric 
acid  produces  the  monopotassic  salt,  CgNigKH,,  which  is  insoluble.  These 
three  salts  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the  several  saUs  of 
phosphoric  and  cyanuric  acids.  Tripotassic  mellonide  produces  with  solu- 
ble silver-snlts  a  white  precipitate,  CgNijAg,;  with  lead-salts  and  mercury- 
salts,  precipitates  containing  respectively  CggNjjgPbj,  and  CjgNajHgj.  The 
latter  dissolved  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, yields  hydronicllonic  acid,  CgN^Ifg.  It  is  known  only  in  solution, 
which  has  an  acid  taste:  on  evaporation  it  is  decomposed. 


UREA.  — URIC  ACID  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

These  bodies  are  closely  connected  with  the  eyanogen-compounds,  and 
may  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  the  present  place. 

Urea,  CN,H^O. — Urea  maybe  extracted  from  its  natural  source,  the 
urine,  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  artificial  means.  Fresh  urine  is  concen- 
trnted  in  a  water-bath,  until  reduced  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  its  original 
volume,  and  filtered  through  cloth  from  the  insoluble  deposits  of  urates 
and  phosphates.  The  liquid  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  hot  w^ter,  ^n4  the  whole  vigorously  agif 
61 
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tat«d  and  left  to  cool.  A  Terj  copious  fawn-colored  crystalline  precipitate 
of  urea  oxalate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  slightly 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  pressed.  This  is  to  be  dissoWed  in  boiling 
water,  and  powdered  chalk  added  until  efTerTescence  ceases,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  neutral.  The  solution  of  urea  is  filtere<l  from  the  insoluble  cal- 
cium oxalate,  warmed  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  again  filtered,  and  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  avoiding  ebullition,  until  crystals  form  on  cool- 
ing: these  are  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  last  part  of  the  process. 
Urea  may  be  extracted  in  great  abundance  from  the  urine  of  horses  and 
cattle  duly  concentrated,  and  from  which  the  hippurio  acid  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  oxalic  acid  then  throws  down  the 
oxalate  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  whole  semi-solid.  Another  pro- 
cess consists  in  precipitating  the  evaporated  urine  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  when  urea  nitrate  is  precipitated,  which  is  purified  by  re-cr}'stalliza- 
tion  with  animal  charcoal,  and,  lastly,  decomposed  by  barium  carbonate, 
whereby  a  mixture  of  barium  nitrate  and  urea  is  formed,  which  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol ; 
the  urea  then  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

Urea  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  a  solution  of  ammonium  cya- 
nate.  The  following  method  of  proceeding  yields  it  in  any  quantity  that 
can  be  desired.  Potassium  cyanate,  prepared  by  Liebig's  process  (p.  713), 
is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  neutral 
ammonium  sulphate,  equal  in  weight  to  the  cyanate,  is  added.  The  whole 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  dry  residue  boiled  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  urea,  leaving  the  potassium  sul- 
phate and  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphate  untouched.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion, concentrated  by  distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  deposits  the 
urea  in  beautiful  crystals  of  considerable  size. 

Urea  forms  transparent,  colorless,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  anhy- 
drous, soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol. 
It  is  inodorous,  has  a  cooling  saline  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
unless  the  latter  be  very  damp.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  cya- 
nate ;  cyanuric  acid  remains,  which  bears  a  much  greater  heat  without 
change.  The  solution  of  urea  is  neutral  to  test-paper :  it  is  not  decom- 
posed in  the  cold  by  alkalies  or  by  calcium  hydrate,  but  at  a  boiling  heat 
emits  ammonia,  and  forms  a  metallic  carbonate.  The  same  change  hap- 
pens by  fusion  with  the  alkaline  hydrates,  and  when  urea  is  heated  with 
water,  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  a  temperature  above  100° : 

COn.N,        +        H,0        =        CO,        +        2NH,. 

Urea  contains,  in  fact,  the  elements  of  ammonium  carbonate  miniu  the  ele- 
mentu  of  water:  C03(NFr4)s  —  2Y{fi^  and  has  accordingly  been  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  carbamide.  Recent  experiments  have  shown,  however, 
that  it  is  isomeric,  not  identical  with  that  compound,  inasmuch  as,  when 
heated  with  a  large  excess  of  potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  much 
free  alkali,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  free  state  as  gas,  whereas 
when  amides  and  ammonium-salts  are  thus  treated,  the  whole  of  the  nitro- 
gen is  oxidized  to  nitric  acid.*  The  difl^erence  of  constitution  between  the 
three  isomeric  compounds  —  ammonium  cyanate,  urea,  and  carbamide  — 
may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  following  formulas : 

fN"/  f(NH)"  fNH, 

^{ONH,  CJgH.  CJNH. 

Ammonium  cyanate.  Urea.  Carbamide. 

*  ir<inAfyn.and  Gamgeti^  Cbeifi.  Spc.  Joaraal  [2],  vi.  26. 
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A  solution  of  pure  urea  shows  no  tendency  to  change  by  keeping,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling ;  in  the  urine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is 
associated  with  putrefiable  organic  matter,  as  mucus,  the  case  is  diflferent. 
In  putrid  urine  no  urea  can  be  found,  but  enough  ammonium  carbonftte  to 
cause  brisk  effervescence  with  an  acid;  and  if  urine,  in  a  recent  state, 
be  long  boiled,  it  giyes  on  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  same 
source. 

Urea  is  instantly  decomposed  by  nitrous  add  into  carbon,  dioxide,  nitro^ 
gen,  and  water:  COH^N,  -f  2N0,H  =  CO,  -f  2N,  -f  3HjO;  this  decompo- 
sition explains  the  use  of  urea  in  preparing  nitric  ether  (p.  626).  When 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  oyer  melted  urea,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrogen  are 
eToWed,  and  there  remains  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  cyanurio  acid : 

6COH4N,  +'3C1,  =  2C,H,N,0,  4-   4NH^C1   +   2HC1   +   N,; 

but  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  or  by  kypoehlorous  acidy  it  is  resolyed 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  nitrogen  : 

COH4N,    +    8C1H0    =    8HC1    4-    CO,    -f    2H,0    +    N,. 

Urea  acts  as  a  base :  with  niirie  add  it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound, which  crystallizes,  when  pure,  in  small,  indistinct,  colorless  plates, 
containing  COH^N, .  NO^H.  When  colorless  nitric  acid  is  added  to  urine 
concentrated  to  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  its  volume,  and  cold,  the  nitrate 
crystallises  out  in  large,  brilliant,  yellow  laminae,  which  are  very  insoluble 
in  the  acid  liquid.  The  production  of  this  nitrate  is  highly  charactcristio 
of  urea.  The  oxalate,  (COH^N^I, .  C.HjO^,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  large, 
transparent,  colorless  plates,  wnich  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  spar- 
ingly soluble.  Urea  forms  several  compounds  with  metallic  salt«,  0.  g., 
with  those  of  mercury.  On  mixing  a  liquid  containing  urea  with  a  solution 
of  mereurie  nitrate^  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  COH.N, .  2HgO. 
If  the  nitric  acid  which  is  thus  set  free  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkali  or  baryt«-water,  the  whole  of  the  urea  is  removed  from  the  liquid 
in  the  form  of  the  above  compound.  Liebig  has  based  upon  this  reaction 
a  process  of  determining  the  amount  of  urea  in  urine:  2  volumes  of  urine 
are'  mixed  with  1  volume  of  a  baryta-solution  prepared  with  2  volumes 
baryta-water  saturated  in  the  cold,  and  I  volume  of  a  solution  of  barium- 
nitrate  also  saturated  in  the  cold ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tated sulphate  and  phosphate  of  barium  ;  and  a  graduated  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate  is  added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  this  filtered  liquid  (about 
15  c.c.)  till  a  sample  taken  out  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sodium  car- 
bonate. It  is  convenient  to  dilute  the  mercuric  solution  to  such  a  degree 
that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  it  shall  correspond  to'0'01  grm.  of  urea.* 

A  series  of  substances  analogous  to  urea,  which  are  known  under  the 
names  of  methyl-urea,  ethyl-urea,  biethyl-urea,  &c.,  will  be  noticed4ik  the 
section  on  Organic  Bases. 

Uric  Acid,  CjN^H^Oj;  formerly  called  Lifhie  add.  — This  acid  is  a  product 
of  the  animal  organism,  and  has  never  been  formed  by  artificial  means.  It 
may  be  prepared  from  human  urine  by  concentration  and  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  crystallizes  out  after  some  time  in  the  form  of  small, 
reddish,  translucent  grains,  very  difficult  to  purify.  A  much  preferable 
method  is,  to  employ  the  solid  white  excrement  of  serpents,  which  can 
be  easily  procured :  this  consists  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid  and  ammo- 
nium urate.  It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  b6iled  in  dilute  solution  of  caus- 
tic potash:  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  insignificant  residue  of  feculent 

•  Respecting:  certain  precantiona  to  be  ohsprved  in  performing  this  process,  see  the  article 
**  Urine,"  by  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  in  Watts's  DictionorT  of  Chemistry. 
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matter  and  earthy  phosphfiteB,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  aoid, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  to  cool.  The  product  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  until  free  from  potassium  chloride,  and  dried  by  gentle 
heat. 

Uric  acid,  thus  obtained,  forms  a  glistening,  snow-white  powder,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  and  very  sparingly  soluble.  It  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  minute,  but  regular  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  without  apparent  decomposition,  and  is  precipitated 
by  dilution  with  water.  By  destructiye  distillation,  uric  acid  yields  cyanio 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonium  oarboniite,  and  a  black 
coaly  residue,  rich  in  nitrogen.  By  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  yields 
potassium  carbonate,  cyanate,  and  cyanide.  Wh^en  treated  with  nitric  acid 
and  with  lead  dioxide,  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  a  manner  to  be  pres- 
ently described. 

Uric  acid  is  bibasic :  its  most  important  salts  are  those  of  the  alkali- 
metals.  Add  potcusium  urate^  C5N4H,E03,  is  deposited  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  uric  acid  in  the  dilute  alkali,  as  a  white,  spnringly  soluble,  con- 
crete mass,  composed  of  minute  needles:  it  requires  about  500  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution,  is  rather  more  soluble  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
much  more  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali.  Sodium  urate  resembles  the  potas- 
sium-salt: it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  gouty  concretions  in  the 
joints  called  ehalk-stonet.  Ammontum  urate  is  afso  a  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound,  requiring  Tor~  solution  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water:  the  solubility 
is  very  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  certain 
salts,  as  sodium  chloride.  The  most  common  of  the  urinary  deposits, 
forming  a  buff-colored  or  pinkish  cloud  or  muddincss,  which  disappears 
by  re-solution  when  the  urine  is  warmed,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different 
urates. 

Uric  acid  is  perfectly  well  characterized^  even  when  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, by  it's  behavior  with' nitric  acid.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  nitric  acid  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule  dissolves  with  copious 
effervescence.  When  this  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, and,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia,  a  deep-red  tint  of  murexide  is  immediately  produced. 
\  Impure  uric  acid,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  decomposition,  is  now  im- 
ported into  this  country,  in  large  quantitien,  for  use  as  a  manure,  under 
the  same  of  jptano  or  huano.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
habited islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  is  the  production 
of  the  countless  birds  that  dwell  undisturbed  in  those  regions.  The  people 
of  Peru  have  used  it  for  ages.  Guano  usually  appears  as  a  pale-brown 
powder,  sometimes  with  whilish  specks:  it  has  an  extremely  offensive  odor, 
the  strength  of  which,  however,  varies  very  much.  It  is  soTfible  in  great 
part  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  bo  extremely  rich  in  oxalate  of 
ammflha,  the  acid  having  been  generated  by  a  process  of  oxidation.  Guano 
also  contains  a  peculiar  substance  called  ffuanine,  which  will  be  described 
further  on. 

Product*  formed  from  Uric  Acid  by  Oxidation^  ^e. 

Uric  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  altered  by  oxi- 
dizing agents,  and  the  great  number  of  definite  and  crystallizablc  compounds 
obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by  treating  the  immediate  products  of  oxida- 
tion with  acids,  alkalies,  reducing  agents,  &c.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
most  of  the  compounds  thus  produced  :  — 
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Urio  mM  .  C,N,H,0, .  H,» 

Pseudo-urio  »cid  .  C,N,H,0, .  H 

Uroxsnio  ftcid  C^N^lIiUf .  H, 

Alloi»n  .  C,N,H,0. 


AUoianio  acid 

C,N,H,0,.H 

AUoxanlio    . 

cJs.'nX.Sd 

Barbituric  bo  id 

C,S,H,0, .  H, 

Bromobnrbi-  1 

tnric  acid     / 

C,N,H,BrO,. 

Dibromobar- 1 
biluric  aoid  / 

C,N,H,IJr,0, 

VioluTic  acid 

C,N,ir,0, .  H 

Thionuric  acid 

Hydu 

Allanti 

Glycolu 

Mycomelio  acid 

Omlurio  acid 

Ailanluric  acid 

Hjda 

HjdnDloic  acid 

Allili 

Leucotur 

C,N,11,0, 
C,N,II,().,  H 
C,N,H,0, 

When  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  Ihe  action  of  an  oiidiiing  agent  in  pres- 
ence of  wnler,  it  Riven  up  two  ofiiii  hydrogen-atoms  to  llio  o i id i ling  agent, 
while  the  dehydrogeniiod  residue  (wliich  may  he  called  dehydaric  ucuf)  re- 
ads Mith  water  to  form  ntaoxalie  aeid  and  urta  :  , 
C,N,H,0,      +      4H,0      =      C,H,0,      +      2CS,H.O 
Pebyduric                                    Meaoialio                Urea.               | 

The  sepaTBtion  of  Ihe  nrea  generally  lakes  place,  however,  by  two  etsges, 
the  first  portion  being  removed  more  easily  than  (he  second :  thus,  when 
dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon  uric  acid,  alloxan  is  produced  i   and  this,  when 
further  resolved  into  mesoxalic  acid  and  urea: 


heated  with  baryta-wi 
CjN,H,0, 

Dehjduri 


+      2H,0      =      C.N.H.O.      -i-      CNjH.O 
Alloxan.  Urea. 


CNJI.0 

Urea. 

Moreover,  the  urea  is  frequently  resolved  Into  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia by  the  action  of  (he  acids  or  alkalies  present,  j^tloxan  is  n  monti- 
rcidt  of  mesor alio  acid — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound  of  that  acid  with  one 
molecule  of  urea  minus  2H,0;  and  the  hypothetical  dehyduric  acid  is  the 
diureidt  of  the  same  acid,  derived  from  It  by  addition  of  1  molecule  of  urea 
and  subtraction  of  4  molecules  of  water.  Now.  by  hjdrogeniiing  mesoxalic 
LCid,  we  obtain   larfronic  add,  C,H.Oj  (p.  668);  and  by  hydrogeniiing  al- 

'     "        accordingly,  bear  to  urio 

a  bear  to  dehyduukacid  ; 


9  bodie 
[alic  acid  and  u 


C,H,0, 


Dehyduric 
acid. 


to  tbB  right  of  th*  pDlDt. 


',  have  not  been  oblaiucd  by  the  direct  breaking  up  of  uric 
D  Ihli  table  ti  IndJolad  by  tbs  nuailierorbjdrogaBAtanii 
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acid,  but  only  by  rehydrogenizing  the  mesoxalic  acid  and  alloxan  ^'hich 
result  from  the  breaking  up  of  iU  dehydrogenized  product.  Provisionally, 
however,  dialuric  and  uric  acids  may  be  regarded  as  tartron-ureide  and 
tartron>diureide  respectively. 

The  several  bodies  just  mentioned  are  typical  of  three  well-defined  classes 
of  compounds,  to  one  or  other  of  which  an  immense  number  of  uric  acid 
products  may  be  referred.  First,  there  is  the  class  of  simple  non-nitro- 
genous acids,  or  an-ureides,  like  tartronic  and  mesoxalic  acid;  secondly, 
there  is  a  class  of  bodies  containing  a  residue  of  the  acid  plus  one  residue 
of  urea  —  these  are  the  mon-ureide»,  such  as  dialuric  acid  and  alloxan:  and, 
lastly,  the  class  of  bodies  containing  a  residue  of  the  acid  plus  two  residues 
of  u)*ea,  or  the  di-ureides^  such  as  uric  acid  itself. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  the  most  opmplex  non-nitrogenous  product  obtainable 
directly  from  uric  acid,  constitutes  the  third  term  in  the  following  series : 

cH,o,  C.HA         /m.  c*3  Hi  0-s- 

Carbonic.  Oxalic.  Mesuxulic.  *^ 

each  of  which  contains  I  atom  of  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Now,  when  mesoxalic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nascent  oxygen,  its 
excess  of  carbon  monoxide  is  removed  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
it  is  thus  converted  into  oxalic  acid : 

CjHjO,        +        0        SB        CO,        4-        CjHjO^. 

Hence,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  a  more  active  oxidation  than  that 
which  suffices  to  produce  mesoxalic  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid,  which  may 
occur  eitner  in  its  simple  anureide  state,  or  conjugated  with  1  molecule  of 
urea  to  form  a  mdnureide,  such  as  parabanie  add;  or  with  2  molecules  of 
urea  to  form  a  diureide,  such  as  myeomelic  acid,  a  body  related  to  oxalic 
acid  just  as  uric  acid  is  related  to  mesoxalic  acid. 

In  like  manner,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  a  still  more  powerful  oxi- 
dation than  suffices  to  produce  oxalic  acid,  we  obtain  carbonic  acid,  which, 
like  oxalic  and  mesoxalic  acids,  is  also  capable  of  giving  rise  to  ureides. 
No  ureide  of  carbonic  acid  has,  indeed,  yet  been  formed  directly  from  uric 
acid,  the  active  treatment  required  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
uric  acid  producing  also  a  separation  from  one  another  of  the  resulting 
carbonic  acid  and  urea,  which,  however,  may  be  obtained  in  combination 
by  other  means.  Allophanie  acid,  for  instance,  the  etbylic  ether  of  which 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  absolute  alcohol,  is  a 
monureide  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  no  diureide  of  this  acid  appears  to  have 
been  yet  produced. 

Allozan,  the  monureide  of  mesoxalic  acid  above  mentioned,  is  formed 
from  mesoxalate  of  urea  by  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  water;  but 
there  k  another  monureide,  namely,  alloxanic  acid^  which  differs  from  the 
originm  salt  by  only  one  molecule  of  water.  Similarly,  oxalic  acid  forms 
two  monureides  —  namely,  parabanie  acid  or paraban,  analogous  to  alloxan; 
and  ozaluric  acid,  analogous  to  alloxanic  acid.  Carbonic  acid,  however, 
forms  but  a  single  ureide,  which  is  produced  by  the  elimination  of  only 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  accordingly  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  th« 
oxaluric  and  alloxanic  acids ;  thus : 

Acids.  Ureides. 

CH,0,,  Carbonic.  CjNjH^O,,  Allophanie. 

rt  Ti  f\    r\     ^'  /  C'aNjH.O.,  Oxaluric. 

C,H,0„  Oxaho.  I  C^N^H A,  Paraban. 

n  XT  r\     »r  ^•  f  C^N-H.O.,    AllOXauic. 

C,H,0^  Mescxabc.  ic^Hjot;  Alloxan. 
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Similarly,  among  the  diureides,  some  are  formed  from  the  corresponding 
monurei(les  by  elimination  of  one  molecule,  and  others  by  elimination  of 
two  molecules  of  water. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  as  already  obseryed,  is  conyertible,  by  deoxidation  or 
hydrogenation,  into  tartronic  acid,  and  by  pushing  the  deoxidation  a  stage 
farther,  malonic  add  (p.  661 )  is  obtained,  both  of  which  acids  are  capable 
of  forming  monureides  and  diureides;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  oxalic 
and  carbonic  acids  furnish  a  variety  of  similar  deoxidaiion^products. 

Of  (he  numerous  compounds  belouging  to  the  uric  acid  group  thus  pro- 
duced, the  most  important  are  included  in  the  following  table,*  which  is 
divided  perpendicularly  into  three  columns  of  an-ureides,  mon-ureldes,  and 
di-ureides,  and  horizontally  into  three  layers  of  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  mes- 
oxalic products.  The  compounds  connected  by  dotted  lines  differ  in  com- 
position from  one  another  by  an  excess  or  deficit  of  one  molecule  of  urea 
minus  one  molecule  of  water,  while  those  standing  on  the  same  level  in 
the  adjoining  columns,  and  unconnected  by  dotted  lines,  differ  from  one 
another  by  an  excess  or  deficit  of  one  molecule  of  urea  minus  two  mole- 
cules of  water. 


An-ureides. 
CH,0„  Carbonio_. 


MoTi'Ureuies, 
.-...CjNjH^Oj.  Allophanic. 


Di'Weidu, 


CjNjHjO,,  Aceturea. 

,C,N,H.Og,  Glycolurio.    /C^N^H-Oj,  Glycoluril. 

C^N^HjO,,  AUantoin. 


CjH^Oy  Acetic' 

CjH^Og.  GlycoUic.    ^C,N,H^Or  Hydantoiri. / 

CjH^O^,  Glyoxylic.'^  .CjNjH^O,,  Lant«nuric.      C^N^H^O^  Myco«elic. 

/  C,N,H404,  Oxalurio. 
C,H,Oj,  Glyoxalic.O^ 
CjHjO^,  Oxalic,  x^      CjN.HjO,,  Parabanio. 


C,H404,  Malonic.  C4NJH4O3,  Barbituric. 

CjH^Oj,  Tartronic.         C^N^H^O^,  Dialuric.-^ 

^C4Njli405,  AUoxanic. 
lift./    r 


CJN4H4O,  Hy  poxanthine. 
C5N4H40^  Xanthine. 
Ca^4"A,  Uric  acid. 
^€5X411^04,  Pseudo-uric. 


CjHjOj,  Mesoxalic./^  C4NJH3O4,  Alloxan. 

Between  some  of  the  consecutive  monureides  shown  in  this  table,  there 
exist  bodies  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  consecutive  monureides,  with 
elimination  of  water.  Such  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  aUiluric^  lantan' 
uriCy  and  hyduriUe  adds,  and  of  aUoxantin ;  thus : 

CeN4H,04      =      C3N,H40,      +      C,N,H,0, 
Allituric  Hydantoin.  Lantanurio 

acid.  acid. 


—      H,0 


CSN4H4O5, 
Leucoturic 
acid. 

C8N4H,Oa 

Hydurilio 
acid. 

C,N.H.O, 

Alioxantin. 


C,N,H,0,      + 
Lantanurio 
acid. 

C,N,H.O,      + 

Barbituric 
acid. 

CAHA    + 

Dialuric 
acid. 


C,N,H,0, 

Parabanio 

acid. 

C.NH,0, 

Dialuric 
acid. 

C.N,H,0. 

Alloxan. 


—      H,0 


—      H,0 


—      H,0 


*  This  table,  tog«ther  with  the  preceding  view  of  the  relatloni  between  the  several  deriva- 
tives of  uric  acid,  is  taken  ijroin  Odllng's  "  Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry.''  Loodon,  ISGO^ 
pp.  129-136. 
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The  following  is  a  deBcription  of  some  of  the  more  important  compounds 
above  enumerated : 

Allantoin,  C^N^H^O,.  —  This  substance,  which  contains  the  elements  of 
2  molecules  of  ammonium  oxalate  minus  6  molecules  of  water  [2C,(NH^), 
O^  —  511,0],  is  contained  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  foetal  calf  and  in 
the  urine  of  the  sucking  calf.  It  is  produced  artificially,  together  with 
oxalic  acid  and  urea,  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and  water : 

2C5N^H^O,  +  80,  4-  6H,0  =  C.N4H,0,  -f   2C,H,0^  +  2CN,H^0, 
Uric  acid.  Allantoio.      Oxalic  acid.        Urea. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  lead  oxalate,  and  duly  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, deposits  on  cooling  crystals  of  allantoi'n,  which  are  purified  by  re- 
solution and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.  The  mother-liquor,  when  further 
concentrated,  yields  crystals  of  pure  urea.  AllAntoin  forms  small  but 
most  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless,  des- 
titute of  taste,  and  without  action  on  vegetable  colors.  It  dissolves  in  IGO 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  when  conoen- 
trated  and  hot,  being  in  this  case  resolved  into  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  carbon  monoxide.  Heated  with  concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  alka- 
lies, it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid. 

Alloxan,  C4N,Hj,04.  —  This  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  action 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  in  the  cold.  An  acid  is  prepared 
of  ^p.  gr.  about  1*45,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  open  basin:  into  this  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  dry  uric  acid  is  thrown,  by  small  portions,  with  constant 
agitation,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  never  rises  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  uric  acid  at  first  dissolves,  with  copious  efferves- 
cence of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  and  eventually  the  whole  becomes  a 
mass  of  white,  crystalline,  pasty  matter.  This  is  left  to  stand  some  hours, 
drained  from  the  acid  liquid  in  a  funnel  having  its  neck  stopped  with  pow- 
der and  fragments  of  glass,  and  afterward  more  elfectually  dried  upon  a 
porous  tile.  This  is  alloxan  in  a  crude  state:  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  crystallization. 

Alloxan  crystallizes  with  facility  from  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution, 
slowly  suffered  to  cool,  in  solid,  hard,  anhydrous  crystals  of  great  regular- 
ity, which  are  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  have  a  high  degree  of  lustre, 
and  the  figure  of  a  modified  rhombic  octohedron.  These  crystals  are 
monohydrated,  consisting  of  C4N,Hj04.  Aq.  A  cold  solution,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  large  foliated  crystals  con- 
taining 4  molecules  of  water:  they  effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air.  The 
monoiiydratc  heated  to  150°-1CO°  C.  (302°-320«»  ¥.)  in  a  stream  of  dry  hy-« 
drogen  gives  off  its  water,  and  leaves  anhydrous  alloxan,  04^211,04.  Al- 
loxan !•  very  soluble  in  water:  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  dis- 
agreeably astringent  taste,  and  stains  the  skin,  after  a  time,  red  or  purple. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies,  and  both  by  oxidizing  and  deoxidizing 
agents:  its  most  characteristic  property  is  that  of  forming  a  deep-blue 
compound  with  a  ferrous  salt  and  an  alkali. 

Alloxanic  Acid,  C4NJH4OJ. — The  barium-salt  of  this  acid  is  deposited 
in  small  colorless,  pearly  crystals,  when  baryta-water  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  alloxan,  heated  to  00°  C  (140°  F),  as  long  as  the  precipitate  first 
produced  rodissolves,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  then  left  to  cool.  The 
barium  may  be  separated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  by  gentle  evaporation  yields  alloxanic  acid  in  small 
radiated  needles.  It  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  decomposes  carbon- 
atesj  and  dissolves  zinc  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.      It  is  a  bibasic 
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aoid.  The  alloxanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  freely  soluble:  those  of  the 
earth'Dietals  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  tepid  water;  that  of  silver  is 
quite  insoluble  and  anhydrous. 

Mesoxalig  Acid,  CjUgOj.  — When  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  barium 
alloznnate  is  heated  to  ebullition,  a  precipitate  fulls,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  barium  carbonate,  alloxnnate,  and  mesoxulate :  the  solution  is  found 
to  contain  unaltered  barium  alloxanate  and  urea.  Mcsoxalic  acid  is  best 
prepared  by  slowly  adding  solution  of  alloxan  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of 
lead  acetate:  the  heavy  granular  precipitate  of  lead  mesoxalate  thus  pro- 
duced is  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  urea  is  also 
formed  in  this  reaction  (p.  725).  Mesoxalic  acid  is  crystallizable :  it  has 
a  sour  taste  and  powerfully  acid  reaction,  and  resists  a  boiling  heat:  it 
forms  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  barium  and  calcium,  and  a  yellowish  in- 
soluble compound  with  silver,  which  is  reduced  with  effervescence  when 
gently  heated. 

Mtoomblio  Acid,  C4N4H^0,  — This  acid  is  formed  when  ammonia  In 
excess  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alloxan,  the  whole  heated  to  ebullition, 
and  afterward  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  then  separates 
as  a  yellow,  light  precipitate,  which  increases  in  quantity  as  the  liquid 
oools.  It  is  but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  and 
forms  a  yellow  silver-salt.  Its  formation  from  alloxan  and  ammonia  is 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^NjHjO^        +        2NH,        CB        C4N4H4O,        +        2H,0. 

Parabanic  Acid,  or  Paraban,  CgN^H^O,.  —  This  is  the  characteristic 
product  of  the  action  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  on  urio  acid  or  al- 
loxan, by  the  aid  of  heat : 

C5N4H4O,    4-    0,    -f    2H,0    =    C,N,H,(\    +    2C0,    +    2NH,. 

It  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  together  I  part  of  uric  acid  and  8 
parts  of  nitric  acid  until  the  reaction  has  nearly  ceased ;  the  liquid  is  eva- 
porated to  a  syrupy  state  and  left  to  cool;  and  the  acid  drained  from  the 
mother-liquor  is  purified  by  re-cry vtallizat ion.  Parabanic  acid  forms 
colorless,  transparent,  thin,  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air:  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  has  a  pure  and  powerfully  acid  taste,  and 
reddens  litmus  strongly.  Neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  sil- 
ver nitrate,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

OxALURic  Acid,  C,H2N404.  —  The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  separates 
Jfi  colorless  needles,  when  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid  saturnted  with  am- 
monia is  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  then  left  to  cool.  The  acid  is  obtained 
by  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  and  strong  solution 
of  the  ammonium-salt,  and  cooling  the  whole  rapidly.  It  forms  aVhitje, 
crystalline  powder,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  capable  of  combining  with 
bases:  the  barium-  and  eaidum-salts  are  sparingly  soluble;  the  silver-salC 
crystallizes  from  the  mixed  hot  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium 
oxalurate  in  long,  silky  needles.  Oxaluric  acid  contains  the  elements  of  1 
molecule  of  parabanic  acid  and  1  molecule  of  water.  Its  solution  is  resolved 
by  ebullition  into  free  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  urea. 

Thionubio  Acid,  C^NjHjSO,.  —  This  acid,  which  contains  the  elements 
of  alloxan,  ammonia,  and  sulphurous  oxide  (C4N,H,04 -|-  NH,  -f  SO,),  is 
formed,  as  an  ammonium-salt,  when  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan  is  mixed 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  such  quantity  that 
the  odor  of  the  gas  remains  quite  distinct;  an  excess  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate mixed  with  a  little  caustic  ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
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boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  On  cooling,  ammonium  thionttrate  is  deposited  m 
great  abundance,  forming  beautiful,  colorless,  crystalline  plates,  which  by 
solution  in  water  and  re-crystallization  acquire  a  fine  pink  tint.  A  solu- 
tion of  thin  salt  gives  with  lead-acetate  a  precipitate  of  insoluble  lead  thio- 
nurate,  which  is  at  first  white  and  gelatinous,  but  shortly  becomes  dense 
and  crystalline:  from  this  compound  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  permanent 
in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  capable 
of  combining  directly  with  bases.  When  its  solution  is  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  sulphuric  acid  and  uramiU, 
or  dialuramidef  C^NgH^O,: 

C,N,H.SO.    -f    H,0    =    SO4H,    +    C^NjHjO,. 

Uramile.  — To  prepare  this  substance,  ammonium  thionurate  is  dissoWed 
in  hot  water,  mixed  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole 
boiled  in  a  flask:  the  uramile  then  separates  as  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, increasing  in  quantity  till  the  contents  of  the  vessel  often  become 
semi-solid.  After  cooling,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water 
to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  by  gentle  heat,  during  which  it 
frequently  becomes  pinkish.  It  is  tasteless  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
becomes  purple  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with 
formation  of  alloxan  and  ammonium  nitrate : 

C^N.HgO,    -f    O    =    C^NjHjO^    -f    NH,. 

Uramile,  heated  with  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanate,  is  converted 
into  pseudo'Urie  acid,  C^fi^Ufi^  =  C^NgH^O,  +  CNHO. 

Uramile,  added  to  argentic  or  mercuric  oxide  suspended  in  boiling  water, 
is  converted  into  murexide  (p.  782). 

Alloxantin,  CoN^H^Oy .  8  Aq.  —  This  substance  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  action  of  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid,  and  is  likewise  produced 
by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  upon  alloxan,  anhydrous  alloxantin,  in 
fact,  containing  1  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  2  molecules  of  alloxan.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  moderately 
strong  and  cold  solution  of  alloxan.  The  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
crystals  of  alloxan  have  separated  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well :  it 
is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  a  copious  stream  of  gas  transmitted 
through  it.  Sulphur  is  then  deposited  in  large  quantity,  mixed  with  a 
white,  crystalline  substance,  which  is  the  alloxantin.  The  product  is 
drained  upon  a  filter,  slightly  washed,  and  then  boiled  in  water :  the  fil- 
tered solution  deposits  the  alloxantin  on  cooling.  Alloxantin  forms  small,* 
four-sided,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  colorless  and  transparent;  it  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  solution  reddens  litmus,  gives  with  baryta- water  a  violet-colored  pre- 
cipitate, which  disappears  on  heating,  and  when  mixed  with  silver  nitrate 
produces  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver.  Heated  with  chlorine  or 
nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  by  oxidation  to  alloxan.  The  crystals  become  red 
when  exposed  to  ammoniacal  vapors.  They  contain  8  molecules  of  water, 
which  they  do  not  give  off  till  heated  above  150''  C  (802<'  F.). 

Alloxantin  is  readily  decomposed :  when  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  passed  through  its  boiling  solution,  sulphur  is  deposited  and  dialurio 
acid  is  produced.  A  hot  snturated  solution  of  alloxantin  mixed  with  a  neu- 
tral salt  of  ammonia  instantly  assumes  a  purple  color,  which,  however, 
quickly  vanishes,  the  liquid  becoming  turbid  from  the  formation  of  ura- 
mile: the  solution  is  then  found  to  contain  alloxan  and  free  acid.  lYith 
silver  oxide,  alloxantin  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  reduces  a  portion  of  the 
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metal,  and  conveTts  the  remainder  of  the  oxide  into  oxalurate.  Boiled 
witli  water  and  lead  dioxide,  aliuxaDtin  giyea  urea  and  lead  carbonate. 

DiALVRic  Acid,  C4N,H404.  —  This  acid  is  the  final  product  of  the  action 
of  reducing  ageuts  on  alioxnn,  and  is  formed  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxan  till  no  further  action  takes 
place :  C\NaH,04  -4-  HjS  as  C4N,H404  -f  S.  It  forms  colorless  needles,  re- 
sembling those  of  alioxantin,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  neutralizes 
acids  completely,  forming  salts  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Htdurilic  Acid,  CgN^H^Og.  —  Bialuric  acid,  heated  to  about  160^*  C. 
(320°  F.),  with  glycerin  (which  acts  merely  as  a  solvent),  splits  up  into 
formic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  ammonium-salt  oi  hydurtUe  acid: 

SC^NjH^O^    =    CH,0,    +    SCO,    +    2C,N4H5(NH4)0,. 

By  conyerting  this  ammonium-salt  into  a  copper-salt,  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydurilio  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals. 

Hydurilio  acid  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  alloxan^  without 
any  other  product ;  but  with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  it  yields  al- 
loxan, together  with  violuric  acid,  violantin,  and  diliturie  acid:  * 

^i^A^fi^  +  NO3H  =  C^NjHjO^   +    C^NjHjO^  +  H,0 
Hydurilio  Violuric  Alloxan, 

acid.  acid. 

C.N^H^O,   +    2N0,H  =  C^NjHjOj    -f  C;^flfi^  +  NO,H  -f  H,0. 
Hydurilio  Diliturie  Alloxan, 

acid.  acid. 

If  the  action  be  carried  on  to  the  end,  diliturie  acid  is  the  only  product. 
This  acid  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  yiolurio 
acid :  C^NgHgO^  =  C^N^HgO^  -f-  O ;  and  yiolantin  as  a  compound  of  the 
two. 

DiBBOMOBARBiTuitic  AciD,  or  Bbomalloxan,  C^NjH.Br.O,,  is  produced, 
together  with  alloxan,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  hydurilic  acid : 

C^N^HjO,  +  Br,  -f  H,0  =  C^N^HaBr^O,  -f  C^NjHjO^  +  4HBr. 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  plates,  or  prisms,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
metric  system,  soluble  in  water,  rery  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  Ay- 
drogen  Mulphide,  in  presence  of  water,  it  is  reduced  to  dialuric  acid : 

C^NjHjBrjO,    +   H,S  +   H,0  =  C^N^H^O^    +    2HBr  -f   S. 

With  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  it  yields  hydurilic  acid : 

2C4N,H,Br,0,    +     6HI    =    CgN^H^O,    +     4HBr     -j-     81,; 

but  when  it  is  heated  with  excess  of  hydriodic  acid,  the  reduction  goes  a 
step  farther,  and  barbituric  acid,  C^N^H^O,,  is  produced : 


CJSfifirfi^    +    4HI    »     C^NjH^O,    +    2HBr    +    21 


r 


Barbituric  acid  crystallizes  in  beautiful  prisms,  containing  two  molecules 
of  Water.  It  is  bibasic,  and  yields  chiefly  acid  salts,  which  are  obtained 
by  treating  the  corresponding  acetates  with  barbituric  acid. 

Barbituric  acid  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  diliturie  acid,  by 
potassium  nitrate  into  potassium  violurate.  When  boiled  with  potash  it 
gives  off  ammonia,   and  yields  the  potassium-salt  of  malonic  acid^  Gfifi^ 

*  For  detcriptiont  of  thcM  aeTeml  prodacts,  s«e  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 
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(p.  661  )f  whence  it  appears  to  have  the  constitution  of  malonyl  urea,  CN.IT. 
(CjH.O,)^^©  —  CjH^O^  +  CNjH^O  —  2H,0. 

MuBBXiDS,  CgNgHgOj.  Aq. ;  Prout's  Purpurate  of  Ammonia. — There  are 
severiil  methods  of  preparing  this  magnificent  compound.  It  may  be  made 
directly  from  uric  acid,  by  dissolving  that  substance  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  adding  to  the  warm  but  not  boil- 
ing liquid  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  process  alloxantin  is 
first  produced,  and  i^  afterward  partially  conyerted  into  alloxan:  the  pres- 
ence of  both  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  murexide.  This  process 
is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  often  fails  altogether.  An  excellent 
method  is  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  dry 
uramile,  1  part  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  40  parts  of  water,  to  which 
two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added  :  the  whole  assumes  in  a 
short  space  of  time  an  intensely  deep  purple  lint,  and  when  filtered  boil- 
ing hot,  deposits,  on  cooling,  splendid  crystals  of  murexide,  unmixed  with 
any  impurity.     The  reaction  in  this  case  is : 

2C4N,H.O,        +        0        =        CgNeHgO,        -f-        H,0. 
Uramile.  Murexide. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  even  still  better  process,  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory :  7 
parts  of  alloxan  and  4  parts  of  alloxantin  are  dissolved  in  240  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  solution  is  added  to  about  80  parts  of  cold,  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate :  the  liquid  instantly  acquires  such  a  depth 
of  color  as  to  become  opaque,  and  gives  on  cooling  a  large  quantity  of 
murexide:  the  operation  succeeds  best  on  a  small  scale. 

Murexide*  crystallizes  in  small  square  prisms,  which  by  reflected  light 
exhibit  a  splendid  green  metalKc  lustre,  like  that  of  the  wing-cafles  of  the 
rose-beetle  and  other  insects:  by  transmitted  light  they  are  deep  purple- 
red.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  much  more  easily  at  the 
boiling  heat,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Mineral  acids  decompose  it, 
with  separation  of  a  white  or  yellowish  substance  called  murexan,  probably 
identical  with  uramile,  and  caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a 
most  magnificent  purple  color,  which  disappears  when  the  solution  is  boiled. 

A  few  years  ago,  murexide  was  extensively  used  in  dyeing ;  it  is  now 
rapidly  being  superseded,  by  rosaniline,  the  crimson  derived  from  aniline. 

A  series  of  substances  closely  related  to  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid  will 
be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Caffeine. 


GOMPOUin)  AMK0NIA8  or  AMIKE8. 

These  names  are  given  to  a  class  of  compounds  derived  from  ammonia, 
NHj,  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicals  for  hydrogen,  these  radicals  being 
either  monatomic  or  polyatomic ;  the  substitution  may  take  place  in  one, 
two,  or  a  greater  number  of  ammonia  molecules,  thus  giving  rise  to  mona- 
miriM,  diamine*,  triamines^  &c.  Moreover,  the  nitrogen  in  these  bases  may 
be  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony,  giving  rise  to  phos- 
phines,  arsines,  and  stibines,  bases  analogous  in  composition  and  properties 
to  the  amines.  Connected  with  those  last-mentioned  bases  are  certain  com- 
pounds of  alcohol-radicals  with  metals  not  belonging  to  the  nitrogen  class. 
The  natural  organic  bases,  or  alkaloirfs,  found  in  plants,  and  certain  artifi- 
cial bases  whoso  constitution  has  not  been  very  exactly  made  out,  will  be 
treated  in  an  appendix  to  the  alcoholic  ammonias. 

*  So  called  fh)m  the  Tyrian  dye,  said  to  have  been  prepared  from  a  species  of  mtircr,  on 
shell-flsh. 
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AMINKS  DERIVED  FROM  MONATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Ammonia,  NH^,  may  give  up  one,  two,  or  three  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  in 
exchange  for  uuivalent  alcohol-radicals  (methyl  and  its  howologues,  for 
example),  producing  pritnary,  tecondary,  and  tertiary  amines.  If*  A,  B,  C, 
denote  three  such  alcohol-radicals,  the  amines  formed  by  substituting  them 
for  hydrogen  in  ammonia  will  be  represented  by  the  general  formulas : 


Primary. 


nIb 

U 


Secondary. 


nJb 

Tertiary. 


In  the  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  the  alcohol-radicals  denoted  by  A,  B, 
C  may  be  either  the  same,  or  different ;  for  example : 


Secondary. 


Tertiary. 


rCH,       .  rCH^ 

NJCH.        NJC^U, 

Diamethyl-      Methyl- 
amine.       ethylamine. 


fCH, 

nJch, 

Trimethyl-     Dimettiyl-  Methyl-ethyl- 
amine.       ethylamine.   amylamine. 


TSiCB.        N  ^  C.H. 
ic,H,  (C.U„ 


It  is  clear  that  amines  containing  only  univalent  alcohol-radicals  must  be 
derived  from  only  one  molecule  of  ammonia :  for  to  bind  together  two  or 
more  such  molecules  would  require  the  introduction  of  a  polyatomic  radi- 


cal: thus 


y^  is  a  stable  compound,  but  such  a  compound   as 


N  f    '  f  H 

^  <  (CaHj),  would  split  up  into  two  molecules,  each  consisting  of  N  •<  ^'rr  • 

In  other  words,  amines  derived  from  monatomio  alcohols  must  be  mona- 
mines. 

These  amines  are  basic  compounds  more  or  less  resembling  ammonia  in 
odor,  having  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colors,  and  uniting  with 
acids  to  form  salts  which  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ammonium- 
salts,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  regarded  either  as  compounds  of  ammo- 
nia-molecules with  acids,  or  of  ammonium  molecules  with  halogen  elements 
and  acid  radicals  analogous  thereto  (see  p.  810) ;  thus: 


NHg 

Ammonia. 

NH,(CA) 

Ethyl- 
ammonia. 

NH(C,H.), 

Diethyl- 
ammonia. 

N(C,H,), 

Triethyl- 

amine. 


4-  HCl  =  NH4.CI  Ammoaium  chloride. 

-f  HCl  =  NH,(C,Hf).Cl.    Ethylammonium  chloride. 

-f  HCl  =  NH,(C2H5),.C1     Diethylammonium  chloride. 

+  HCl  =  NH(C,H5)b  .  CI      Triethykpimonium  chloride. 


2N(C.H.),     +    H^O^     =  [NH(C,H,),]2S04  Triethylammonium  sulphate. 
Triethyl- 


lyj 
amine. 
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All  the  saltfl  of  these  amines,  when  heated  with  potash,  give  off  the  amine, 
just  as  ammonia-salt»  give  off  ammonia.  ^ 

The  tertiary  amines  can  unite  with  the  chlorides,  &c.,  of  alcohol-radi- 
cals in  the  same  manner  as  with  acids:  thus  triethylamine,  ^(CjH^i^.  unites 
directly  with  ethyl  iodide,  CjHjI,  forming  a  compound  which  may  be  re- 
garded ehher  us  triethf/lamine  e/%/iW«Wc,  NiCjHj), .  C-Hjl,  or  as  tetrtthyl- 
ammonium  }Wt<2e,  N(C|Hj)4. 1.  Now  this  iodide,  when  heated  with  potash, 
does  not  give  off  ammonia  or  a  volatile  ammonia-base ;  but  when  heated 
with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  converted,  by  exchange  of  iodine  for  hy- 
droxyl,  into  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  called  fetrethylammonium  hydrate,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  and  exhibits  reactions  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 


N(C,H5),I      +      KOH 


KI      -f      N(CA)4(0H). 


Moreover,  this  base  can  exchange  its  hydroxyl  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
other  acid  radicals,  just  like  potash  or  soda,  forming  solid  crystallizable 
salts  like  the  iodide  above  mentioned.  These  compounds,  containing  four 
equivalents  of  alcohol-radicals,  are,  in  fact,  analogous  in  every  respect  to 
ammonium-salts,  excepting  that  the  corresponding  hydrates  are  capable  of 
existing  in  the  solid  state,  whereas  ammonium  hydrate,  NH^(OH),  splits 
up,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  ammonia  and  water.  The  radicals  N(C,Hg)4, 
&c.,  corresponding  to  ammonium,  are  not  known  in  the  free  state. 

The  monamines  containing  more  than  one  carbon-atom  are  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications  similar  to  those  of  the  alcohols ;  thus  ethylamine» 
NH2(C2Hg),  is  isomeric  with  dimethylamine,  NH(CgH,)2:  propylamine, 
NH,{CjH,),  is  isomeric  with  methyl-ethylamine,  NH(CH5)(C,H5),  and  with 
trimethylamine,  N(CH,)3,  &c.,  &c.,  the  number  of  possible  modifications 
of  course  increasing  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecules.  Moreover,  a 
monamine,  either  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  may  admit  of  modifica- 
tion in  the  alcohol-radical  itself;  thus  the  primary  monamine,  NH,(C,Hf), 
may  exhibit  the  two  following  modifications : 


fCl 


CHjCHjCHj 


Propylamine. 


Isopropylamine. 


An  instance  of  isomerism  of  this  latter  kind  has  lately  been  observed  by 
Wurtz  in  amylamine,  NHj(C5H,|). 

Amines  may  of  course  be  formulated  on  the  methane  or  marsh-gas  type 
instead  of  the  ammonia  type,  the  radical  aroidogen,  NU,,  and  others  de- 
rived from  it,  being  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  thus : 


c 

rH 

H 
H 
H 

C 

fH 

H 
H 

[nh. 

c. 

h  ' 

h 

[nh, 

C- 

h           ^ 

NH(CH,) 

fH 
H 
H 

[n(ch,). 

Metl 

lane. 

Me 
an 

thyl- 
line. 

£ 
ar 

ihyl- 
aine. 

D 

imethyl-       Ti 
amine. 

•imethyl- 
amine. 

This  mode  of  representation  is  convenient  in  some  cases,  but  the  amines 
and  their  salts  are  so  closely  related  to  the  ammonia-compounds  in  their 
modes  of  formation  and  transformation,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
more  appropriately  represented  by  formulse  derived  from  ammonia,  NH,, 
and  sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl. 

A  great  number  of  amines  and  their  salts  have  been  obtained,  but.  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  more  than  the  most  impor- 
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Unt  of  those  containing  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  and  phenyl.  In 
describing  them  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  slight  departure  from  the 
natural  order,  and  commence  with  the  ethyl  bases,  which  have  been  more 
completely  studied  than  their  homologues. 


BABES  or  THE  BTHYL  8ERISS. 

Ethylamine,  or  Bthyl-ammonia,  C,H.N  =  NH,(C,Hg).— On  digesting 
ethyl  bromide  or  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  Ihe  alka- 
line reaction  of  the  ammonia  gradually  disappears ;  and  on  evaporating 
the  solution  on  the  water-bath,  a  white  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  ethyl-ammonium  bromide  or  iodide:  NH. -f  CgH^l  = 
NH,(C  H.)I.  On  distilling  this  salt  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  good  con- 
denser* with  caustic  lime,  the  ethylamine  is  liberated  and  distils  over: 

2NH,(C,H,)I    +    CaO    =    2NH,(C,H,)     +     H,0    Cal,. 

Another  method  of  preparing  this  compound,  and,  indeed,  the  method  by 
which  it  was  first  obtained  by  Wurta,  consists  in  submitting  ethyl  cyanate 
to  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate.  Cyanic  acid  (p.  710),  when  treated 
with  boiling  solution  of  potash,  splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia; 
and  ethyl  cyanate  (p.  714J  suffers  a  perfectly  analogous  decomposition, 
yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  ethylamine : 

CNHO        -f        2KH0        =        K^CO,        +        NH, 
Cyanic  acid.  Ammonia. 

CN(C,H.)0         +    2KH0        =        K,CO,        +        mi^{C,H^) 
Ethyl  cyanate.  Ethylamine. 

Ethyl  cyanurate,  polymeric  with  the  cyanate,  likewise  gives  off  ethyl- 
amine when  boiled  with  potash. 

Ethylamine  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr  0  6964,  at  8®  C.  (46<»  F.), 
boiling  at  19®  C.  (66°  F.).  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  is  1-67.  It 
has  a  most  powerful  ammoniacal  odor,  and  restores  the  blue  color  to  red- 
dened litmus-paper.  It  produces  white  clouds  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
is  absorbed  by  water  with  great  avidity.  With  acids  it  forms  a  series  of 
neutral  crystallizable  salts  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  ammonium 

Ethylaiiiine  imitates,  moreover,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  deportment 
of  ammonia  Avith  metallic  salts.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  magnesium, 
aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  bismuth,  chromium,  uranium,  tin,  lead,  and 
mercury;  zinc-salts  yield  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess. 
Like  ammonia,  ethylamine  dissolves  silver  chloride,  and  yields  with  cop- 
per-salts a  blue  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ethylamine. 
On  adding  ethylamine  to  oxalic  ether,  a  white  precipitate  of  biethyl-oxamide, 
N,(C-0,)'^H,(C,H5),,  is  produced:  a  compound  analogous  to  oxnmic  acid 
(p.  659)  has  also  been  obtained.  Ethylamine  may,  however,  be  readily 
distinguished  from  ammonia:  its  vnpor  Is  inflammable,  and  it  produces 
with  platinio  chloride,  a  salt,  [NHjfCjHjlClljPtCl^.  crystallizing  in  golden 
scales,  which  are  rather  soluble  in  water,  treated  with  chlorine,  it  yields 
ethyl-ammonium  chloride  and  bicklorethi/lamifte,  NCljC^Hj,  a  yellow  liquid 
having  a  penetrating,  tear-exciting  odor  When  treated  with  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  ammonia,  potassium  acetate,  and  potassium  chloride:  NCI, 
(CjIIj)  -h  8KH0  =  CjHjKOa  +  2KCI  -f  NH,  +  H,0. 

Ethyl-urea,  —  On  passing  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  a  solution  of 
ethylamine,  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  and  deposits,  after  evaporation,  fine 
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crystals  of  ethyl  urea:  C,H,N  -f  CNHO  =  C,H,N,0  =  CH,(C-H5)N,0. 
This  substance,  which  may  be  viewed  as  ordinary  urea  (p.  721),  having  1 
atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating 
cyanic  ether  with  ammonia:  CNtCgH^jO  -f  NH,  ss  C^H^NjO.  Ethyl-urea 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol:  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
unlike  that  of  ordinary  urea,  yields  no  precipitate  with  nitric  acid;  but  on 
gently  evaporating  the  mixture,  a  very  soluble  crystalline  nitrate  of  ethyl- 
urea  is  obtained.  Boiled  with  potash,  this  substance  yields  a  mixture  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  ammonia  and  ethylamine:   C.HgN.O -f  2KH0  =s 

Biethylamine,  C4Hj,N  ss  NH(02H.),.  —  A  mixture  of  the  solutions  of 
ethylamine  and  ethyl  bromide,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours, 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  bietbyl-ammonium  bromide:  KHgC,!^^  -^ 
CjHjBr  =  NH,(CaH5),Br.  This  bromide,  distilled  with  potash,  yields 
bietbylamine  as  a  colorless  liquid,  still  very  alkaline,  and  soluble  in  water, 
but  less  so  than  ethylamine.  This  compound  boils  at  67-5°  C.  (185^  F.). 
It  forms  beautifully  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  A  solution  of  biethyi- 
ammonium  chloride  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  very  soluble  double  salt, 
2NH,(C,H5)2C1 .  PtCl^,  crystallizing  in  orange-red  grains,  very  different 
from  the  orange-yellow  leaves  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-ammonium  salt. 

Biethyl'Urea.  —  Biethylamine  behaves  with  cyanic  acid  like  ammonia  and 
ethylamine,  giving  rise  to  bietbyl-urea.  A  substance  similar  to,  but  not 
identical  with,  the  former,  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanic  ether 
upon  ethylamine:  CN(C2H5)0  -f  C^H^N  =  C,U,jN,0  :=  C[H,(C,H.J,]N,0. 
The  biethyl-ureas  are  very  cvystallizaole,  nnd  readily  form  crystalline  ni> 
trates.  Boiled  with  potash,  the  biethyl-ureas  yield,  the  former  1  molecule 
of  biethylamine  and  1  molecule  of  ammonia.  C[H2(r2H5)j]Nj,0  -f  2KH0  = 
K^CO,  4- NH(C,H5), -f  NH,;  the  latter,  pure  ethylamine,  C[H,(C,H5)J 
K,0  +  2KIiO  =  K^COj  -I-  --iNiyCjHj). 

Triettaylamiae,  C^Hj^N  =  NiCjHj),.  — The  formation  of  this  body  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  of  ethylamine  and  of  biethylamine.  On  heating 
for  a  short  time  a  mixture  of  biethylamine  with  ethyl  bromide  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube,  a  beautiful  fibrous  mass  of  triethyl-ammonium  bromide  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  the  triethylamine  may  be  separated  by  potash.  Tri- 
ethylamine  is  a  colorless,  powerfully  alkaline  liquid,  boiling  at  91°  C.  (196° 
F.).  The  salts  of  this  base  crystallize  remarkably  well.  With  platinic 
chloride  it  forms  a  very  soluble  double  salt,  SNI^CjHjjjCl .  PtCl^.  which 
crystallizes  in  magnificent,  large,  orange-red  rhombs 

The  action  of  ethyl  iodide  or  bromide  on  ammonia  gives  rise  to  the  si- 
multaneous formation  of  the  three  ethylated  bases,  which,  though  difi'ering 
considerably  in  their  boiling  points,  can  scarcely  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  separation  succeeds,  however,  by  digesting  the  mixture 
of  these  three  bases  with  anhydrous  ethyl  oxalate.  Ethylamine  is  thus 
converted  into  diethyloxamine : 

CA(C«H.),    4-   2NH,(C,H,)   =   20  n,(OH)    -f    N.(C.Ar'H,(CA), 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Ethyl-  Alcohol.  Diethyl-oxamide. 

amine. 

and  diethylamine  forms  diethyloxamate : 

CfiAC,^,\  +    NH(C.H.),  =  C-HjfOH)  +  C  O^pCCjH,^  ](OC,H,) 
Ethyl  oxalate.         Diethyl-  Alcohol.         Ethylic  diethyloxamate; 

amine. 

whereas  triethylamine  does  not  combine  with  oxalic  ether.  The  separation 
is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner  : 

On  distilling  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  ethyl  oxalate  upon  the  mix- 
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ture  of  ethyl  bases  in  the  wAter-bath,  pure  triethylamine  passes  OTer;  and 
on  treatinii;  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  diethyloxaniide  is  dissolved, 
while  ethyl' diethyloxamate  remains  as  an  insoluble  layer  floating  upon  the 
hot  solution:  it  may  be  separated  by  a  tap-funnel.  Dicthyloxamide  treated 
with  potash  yields  pure  ethylamine,  while  pure  diethylamine  is  obtained 
by  treating  ethylic  diethyloxamate  with  the  same  reagent. 

Tetrethyl-ammoniam  Hydrate,  CgHjiNO  =  N(C2H.\(0H)  —When  anhy- 
drous  triethylamine  is  mixed  with  dry  ethyl  iodide,  a  powerful  reaction 
ensues,  the  mixture  enters  into  ebullition,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
white  crystalline  mass  of  tetrethyl-ammonium  iodide:  ^^(C,Hf), -f  ^^s^jl 
=  NiC.Hj)^!.  This  iodide  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  beautiful  crystals  of  considerable  size.  This  sub- 
stance is  not  decomposed  by  potA^<h :  it  may  be  boiled  with  the  alkali  fur 
hours  without  yielding  a  trace  of  volatile  base.  The  iodine  may,  however, 
be  readily  removed  by  treating  the  solution  with  silver-salts.  If  in  this 
case  silver  sulphate  or  nitrate  be  used,  we  obtain,  together  with  silver 
iodide,  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  tetrethyl-ammonium,  which  crystallizes  on 
evaporation:  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  iodide  be  treated  with  freshly  pre- 
cipitated silver  oxide,  the  hydrate  of  tetrethyl-ammonium  itself  is  sepa- 
rated. On  filtering  off  the  silver  precipitate,  a  clear  colorless  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which  contains  the  isolated  base  in  solution.  It  has  a  strongly'  alka- 
line reaction,  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  solution  of  tetrethyl-ammo- 
nium hydrate  has  a  remarkable  analogy  to  potash  and  soda.  Like  these 
substances,  it  destroys  the  epidermis  and  saponifies  fatty  substances,  with 
formation  of  true  soaps.  With  metallic  salts  it  exhibits  exactly  the  same 
reactions  as  potash.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  base  in  a  vacuum, 
long  slender  needles  are  deposited,  which  are  evidently  the  hydrate  with 
an  additional  amount  of  crystallization  water.  After  some  time  these  nee- 
dles disappear  again,  and  a  semi-solid  mass  is  left,  which  is  the  hydrate 
of  tetrethyl-ammonium.  A  concentrated  solution  of  this  substance  in 
water  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  bat  on  heating  the  dry  sub- 
Btanoe,  it  is  decomposed  into  pure  triethylamine,  water,  and  oleiiant  gas: 

N(C,II,),(OH)      =      H,0      +      N(CA)»      +      C,H,. 

Tetrethyl-ammonium  hydrate  forms  neutral  salts  with  acids.  These  salts 
are  mostly  very  soluble ;  several  yield  beautiful  crystals.  The  platinum- 
salt,  2NrC2Hj)^Cl .  PtCl^,  forms  orange-yellow  ociohedrons,  which  are  about 
as  soluble  as.  the  corresponding  potassio-platinic  salt. 


BASES  OF  THE  HETIITL  SERIES. 

ICethylamine,  CHjN=NH,(CH,).  — The  formation  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring this  compound  from  methyl  cyanate  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
of  ethylamine  (p.  785):  however,  methylamine  being  a  gas  at  the  common 
temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  receiver  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  distillate,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine,  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  crystalline  residue 
is  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  methylammonium  chloride,  and  this,  when 
distilled  with  dry  lime,  yields  methylamine  gas,  which,  like  ammonia  gas, 
must  be  collected  over  mercury.  It  is  distingiiLshcd  from  ammonia  by  a 
slightly  fishy  odor,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  burns.  Methylamine 
is  liquefied  at  about  —18*':  its  sp.  gr.  is  108.  This  substance  is  the  most 
soluble  of  all  gases;  at  12® C.  (64° F.),  one  volume  of  water  absorbs  1040 
62» 
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Tolumes  of  the  gas.  It  is  likewise  very  readily  absorbed  by  charcoal.  In 
its  chemical  deportment  with  acids  and  other  substances,  methjlamine 
resembles  in  every  respect  ammonia  and  ethylamine.  Methylamine  ap- 
pears to  be  produced  in  a  great  number  of  processes  of  destructive  distilla- 
tion :  it  has  been  formed  by  distilling  several  of  the  natural  organic  bases, 
such  as  codeine,  morphine,  caffeine,  and  several  others,  with  caustic  potash ; 
frequently  a  mixture  of  several  bases  is  produced  in  this  manner. 

Among  the  numerous  derivatives  already  obtained  with  this  substance, 
methyl-urea,  CH,(CH8)NgO,  bimethyl-urea,  CH,rCHj),N,0,  and  methyl-ethyl- 
urea,  CH,(CH3)(0,H5lN,O,  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  substance  has  been 
produced  by  t4ie  action  of  ethyl  cyanate  upon  methylamine.  A  series  of 
platinum-bases,  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  platinous  chloride  (p.  426),  have  likewise  been  obtained  with  methyl- 
amine. 

Bimethylamine,C,H7N=NH(CH,),.~This  compound,  isomeric  with  ethyl' 
amine,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  methyl  iodide.  Its  sepa- 
ration froih  the  methylamine  and  trimethylamine  simultaneously  formed,  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  oxalic  ether  (p.  735). 

Trimethylaminei  Cj,H,N  •=  N(CH,)j  —  This  substance  is  readily  obtained 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  by  submitting  tetrametbyl-ammonium  hydrate 
to  the  action  of  heat.  It  is  gaseous  at  the  common  temperature,  but  lique- 
fies at  about  90®  C.  (194**  P.),  to  a  mobile  liquid  of  very  powerfully  alkaline 
reaction.  Trimethylamine  produces  very  soluble  salts  with  acids.  The 
platinum-salt,  2NH(CH3)jCl .  PtCl4,  is  likewise  very  soluble,  and  \;ryst alii zes 
in  splendid  orange-red  octobedrons.  According  to  Mr.  Winkles,  large  quan- 
tities of  trimethylamine  are  found  in  the  liquor  in  which  salt  herrings  are 
preserved. 

Tetramethyl-ammoninm  Hydrate,  C.HjjNO  =  N(CH3)4(0H).— The  corre- 
sponding iodide  may  be  obtained  by  adding  methyl  iodide  to  trimethylamine. 
The  two  substances  unite  with  a  Bort  of  explosion.  The  same  iodide  is 
prepared,  however,  with  less  difficulty,  simply  by  digesting  methyl  iodide 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  In  this  reaction  a  mixture  of  the 
iodides  of  ammonium,  methyl-ammonium,  bimethyl-ammonium,  trimethyl- 
ammonium,  and  tetrametbyl-ammonium  is  produced.  The  first  and  last 
compounds  are  formed  in  largest  quantity,  and  may  be  separated  by  crys- 
tallization, the  iodide  of  tetrametbyl-ammonium  being  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  From  the  iodide  the  base  itself  is  separated  by  means  of  silver 
oxide.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-com- 
pound. It  differs,  however,  from  tetrethyl-apimonium  hydrate  in  its  be- 
havior when  heated  (p.  787),  yielding  trimethylamine  and.  pure  methyl 
alcohol,  N(CH,)^OH=N(CH,),-|-CH,(Ofl). 


BASES  OF  THE  AliTL  SERIES. 

The  formation  of  these  bodies  being  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  ethyl  series,  we  refer  to  the  fuller  statement 
given  on  page  785,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  their 
principal  properties. 

Amylamine,  C^HijN  =  NH^fCgH,,),  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  peculiar,  pene- 
trating, aromatic  odor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction.  With  the  acids  it  forms  crystalline  salts,  which 
have  a  fatty  lustre.     Amylamine  boils  at  03''  C.  (199°  F.). 

An  amylamme-urea  has  been  prepared. 
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BiamylmmiBe,  CjqHsjN  =r  NH(C5H|,),. — An  aromatic  liquid,  less  soluble 
in  water,  and  less  alkaline  than  amjlamine.  It  boils  at  about.  170^  C. 
(838°  F.). 

Triamylamine,  CjjHjjN  =  N{CgHn),. — A  colorless  liquid,  of  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  bases,  but  boiling  at  257°  C.  (495°  F.). 
The  salts  of  triam^^lamine  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuse» 
when  heated,  to  colorless  liquids,  floating  upon  water. 

Tetramyl-ammoninm  Hydrate,  C^H^NO  =  N(C5H,j)40H.— This  sub- 
stance is  far  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  bases  of  the  methyl  and 
ethyl  series,  and  separates  as  an  oily  layer  on  adding  potash  lo  the  aque- 
ous solution.  On  evaporating  the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  car- 
bonic acid,  the  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  splendid  crystals  of  considerable 
size.  When  submitted  to  distillation,  it  splits  into  water,  triamylamine,  and 
amylene : 

N(C.H„).OH        =        H,0        +        N(C,H„),        +        C.H,, 

In  addition  to  the  bases  already  enumerated,  the  following  have  been  ob- 
tained by  analogous  processes,  viz.,  treatment  of  the  iodides  of  the  corre- 
sponding' alcohol-radicals  with  ammonia:  propylamine,  C,H,N,  hexal- 
amine,  CgH^N,  heptylamine,  CfU^fN,  octylamine,  C^HiyN,  and  nonylamine, 
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In  speaking  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  we  have  explained  that  each 
of  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  benzene  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  phenyl  with  one  or  more  alcohol-radicals  of  the  methyl  series, 
and  may  give  rise  to  two  series  of  derivatives,  accordingly  as  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  phenyl  or  in  the  alcohol-radical  is  replaced:  thus  from  toluene 
or  methyl-phenyl,  C,Hg.  CH,.  are  derived  chlorotolnene,  C,H^C1.  CHj,  iso- 
meric with  benzyl  chloride,  CjH^.  CHJCl,  —  and  cresol,  C^H40H  .  CHj.  iso- 
meric with  benzyl  alcohol,  Cflff.CHjOH.  Each  of  these  hydrocarbons 
can  in  like  manner  yield  two  isomeric  bases,  accordingly  as  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen in  one  part  or  the  other  of  its  molecule  is  replaced  by  amidogen, 
NU,:  thus  from  toluene  are  derived  two  bases  containing  C^HgN,  viz. : 

CeH^CNH,) .  CH,  C.H, .  CHaNH, 

Toluidine.  Benzylamine. 

The  second  of  these,  benzylamine,  is  analogous  in  its  mode  of  formation, 
and  all  its  principal  characters,  to  the  bases  ot  the  methyl  series,  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  NH2(Cf  H^),  derived  from  ammonia  by  sub- 
stitution of  the  univalent  radical,  benzyl,  C^H^,  for  hydrogen.  But  tolu- 
idine is  formed  in  a  different  manner,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents 
on  nitrotoluene,  and  differs  in  its  chemical  relations  from  benzylamine, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  cresol  from  benzyl  alcohol,  being  altogether  a 
Ifisifl  Aotivc  substance 

Xylidine.  CjHiiN  =  CaHj(NH,)  .  (CH,),  ;  cumidine,  C,H^,N  =  CjH^ 
(NU,).  CgHf,  and  cymidine,  Cj^HjgN,  bases  homologous  with  toluidine,  are 
obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  nitro-derivatives  of  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbons.  The  corresponding  bases  homologous  with  benzylamine 
have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Aniline,  CqH^N.  —  There  is  but  one  aromatic  monamine  containing  m 
atoms  of  carbon,  viz.,  aniline,  C^U^N ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  indiffer- 
ently, either  as  amidobenzaie,  C^H^(NH,),  or  as  phenylamine,  ^\c  Vl*  ^^^^ 
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is  to  say,  as  a  lower  homologue  either  of  toluidine  or  benzylamine.  The 
two  formulfe  just  given  are  in  fact  identical ;  and  moreover  aniline,  both 
m  its  modes  of  forniAtion  and  in  its  properties,  exhibits  resemblances,  on 
the  one  hand  to  toluidine  and  its  homologues,  and  on  the  other  to  benzyl- 
amine and  the  mouamines  of  the  methylic  series. 
Aniline  is  produced:  1.  By  heating  phenol  with  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes: 

CeH^COH)        +        NH,        =        H,0        +        NH,(CeHj). 

2.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  reducing  agents  on  nitro- 
benzene : 

CaHsCNO,)     H-    3H^     »     2H,0     +     S,    +     C.HjCNH,). 

The  first  of  these  reactions  exhibits  the  relation  of  aniline  to  benzylamine: 
the  second,  its  relation  to  toluidine. — 3.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
upon  indigo : 

CeH^NO    +    4KH0    4-    H,0    =    CeH,N  =   2C0,K,   +    2H,. 
Indigo.  Aniline. 

The  name  aniline  indicates  the  relation  of  this  compound  to  the  indigo 
group,  the  botanical  name  of  the  indigo-plant  being  Jndigofera  anU, 

J*reparation. — 1.  From  indigo- — Powdered  indigo  boiled  with  a  highly 
concentrated  solution  of  potansium  hydrate  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, to  a  brownish-red  liquid  containing  anthranilic  acid.  If  this  mat- 
ter be  transferred  to  a  retort  and  still  further  heated,  it  swells  up  and  gives 
off  aniline,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  oily  drops  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort  ani  in  thd  receiver.  Separated  from  the  ammoniacal  water  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  and  redistilled,  ii  is  obtained  nearly  colorless. 

2.  In  order  to  prepare  aniline  from  nitrobenzene  (see  p.  405),  this  sub- 
stance is  submitted  to  a  process  discovered  by  Zinin,  which  has  proved  a 
very  abundant  source  of  artificial  organic  bases  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrobenzene  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  until  after 
some  hours  a  precipitation  of  sulphur  takes  place.  The  brown  liquid  is 
now  again  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  process  repeated 
until  sulphur  is  no  longer  separated.  The  reaction  may  be  remarkably 
accelerated  by  occasionally  heating  or  distilling  the  mixture.  The  liquid 
is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  acid,  filtered,  boiled  to  expel  alcohol  and  un- 
altered nitrobenzene,  and  then  distilled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash. 

If  the  aniline  be  required  quite  pure,  it  must  be  converted  into  oxalate, 
the  salt  several  times  crystallized  from  alcohol,  and  again  decomposed  by 
potash. 

B^champ  has  shown  that  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  may  be  effected 
even  more  conveniently  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate.  The  distillation  of 
one  part  of  nitrobenzene,  one  part  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  and  a  half  part 
of  iron  filings,  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  best  process  for  preparing  aniline.^ 
The  mass  swells  violently,  and  very  capacious  retorts  are  required. 

Aniline  exists  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  probably 
of  other  organic  matters:  it  is  formed  in  the  distillation  of  anthranilic  acid, 
and  occasionally  in  other  reactions. 

Aniline,  when  pure,  forms  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  faint  vinous 
odor,  and  aromatic,  burning  taste.  It  is  very  volatile,  but  has,  neverthe- 
le8s,a  high  boiling  point  (182°C.  [260<*  P.]).  In  the  air  it  gradually  becomes 
yellow  or  brown,  and  acquires  a  resinous  consistence.  Its  density  is  1*028. 
Water  dissolves  aniline  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  forms  with  it  a  kind  of 
hydrate:  alcohol  and  ether  are  miscible  with  it  in  all  proportions.     It  is 

*  Arrorditif;  to  9c}i(»iir<<r-Ketitn«r.  ttift  trcntniont  of  nltrnltenxene  with  a  v«ry  Ui^  quantitj 
of  irun  fllings  and  ucetic  ncid  reproduce*  Iwuzene  aud  Mmmuiiia. 
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destitute  of  ftlkaline  reaction  to  test-paper,  but  is  quite  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  crystallizable  compounds  irhieh  it  forms  with 
acids.  Two  extraordinary  reactions  characterize  this  body  and  distinguish 
it  from  all  others  —  vii.,  that  with  chromic  acid,  and  that  with  solution  of 
calcium  hypochlorite.  The  former  gives  with  aniline  a^deep-greenish  or 
bluish-black  precipitate,  and  the  latter  an  extremely  beautiful  violet-colored 
compound,  the  fine  tint  of  which  is,  however,  very  soon  destroyed.  When 
nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  aniline,  or  when  aniline  hydrochloride  is  treated 
with  silver  nitrate,  water  and  phenol  are  produced,  and  nitrogen  is  evolved: 

C^H^N      +      NO,H      =      C^HeO      +      H,0      +      N,. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  nitrous  acid  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  aniline,  2  molecules  of  aniline  are  linked  together,  3  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  being  replaced  by  1  atom  of  nitrogen.  Azodiphenyldiamine,  the 
substance  thus  produced,  contains  C^H^Nj.  The  following  equation  re- 
presents its  formation : 

2CeH,N        -f.        NOjH        =        ^n^n^i        -f        2H,0. 

By  treatment  of  azodiphenyldiamine  with  nitrous  acid,  the  same  change  is 
repeated  once  more,  three  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  again  re- 
placed by  one  of  nitrogen,  whereby  a  new  substance,  Ci^HgN^,  is  formed 
according  to  the  equation : 

C„H„N,        +        NO,H        =        C„H,N«        +        2H,0. 

This  body  is  remarkable  for  the  violence  with  which,  like  fulminate  of 
silver,  it  explodes.  Griess,  who  discovered  these  substances,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  similar  compounds  from  several  others  of  the  basic  derivatives 
of  aniline. 

Paraniline. — In  the  manufacture  of  aniline  upon  a  large  scale,  several 
bases,  having  much  higher  boiling  points  than  aniline,  are  formed ;  among 
them  there  is  a  beautifully  crystalline  compound  called  paraniline,  poly- 
meric with  aniline  and  represented  by  the  formula  C^Hj^Nj  =  2C^H^N. 
It  forms  two  series  of  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochlorides,  Ci^Hj^N,.  HCl  and 
CijHi^N, .  2UC1,  may  be  quoted  as  examples. 


Subs^tution-producta  of  Aniline, 

Under  the  head  of  indigo,  a  product  of  oxidation  of  this  substance  will 
be  noticed,  to  which  the  name  isatin  has  been  given.  When  isatin  is  dis- 
tilled with  an  exceedingly  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  is,  like 
indi^ro,  resolved  into  aniline,  carbon  dioxide,  and  free  hydrogen.  In  like 
manner,  chlorisatin  and  dichloruiatiny  similarly  treated,  yield  products  anal- 
ogous to  aniline,  but  containing  one  or  two  atoms  of  chlorine  respectively 
in  the  place  of  hydrogen.  The  chloraniUne,  CgHjClN,  and  dichloraniline, 
CqH(OI,N,  thus  produced,  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine  upon  aniline,  thus  differing  from  ordinary  substitution-com- 
pounds; but  aniline  maybe  reproduced  from  them  by  the  same  reagent 
that  is  capable  of  reconverting  chloracetic  acid  into  ordinary  acetic  acid  — 
namely,  an  amalgam  of  potassium  or  sodium  (see  p.  618).  They  are  the 
first  cases  on  record  of  organic  bases  containing  chlorine. 

Chloraniline  forms  large,  colorless  octohedrons,  having  exactly  the  odor 
and  taste  of  aniline,  very  volatile,  and  easily  fusible :  it  distils  without  de- 
composition at  a  high  temperature,  and  burns,  when  strongly  heated,  with 
a  red  smoky  flame  with  greenish  border.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  in- 
different to  vegetable  colors,  and,  except  in  being  solid  at  common  tempera- 
tures, resembles  aniline  in  the  closest  manner.     It  forms  numerous  and 
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beautiful  orystalliaable  salts.  If  aikiline  be  treated  witb  chlorine  gas,  the 
action  goes  further,  irichhraniline,  CgH^CljN,  being  produced,  a  Tolatile 
crystalline  body  which  has  no  longer  any  basic  properties.  The  corre- 
sponding bromine  compounds  have  also  been  formed  and  described. 

Nitramline,  C8Hj(N0,)N.-— This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  sulphide  on  dinitrobenzene,  CgH^(N02)j  (p.  498).  The  attempts 
to  prepare  it  directly  from  aniline  by  means  of  nitric  acid  were  unsuccess- 
ful, the  principal  product  being  usually  picric  acid.  It  forms  yellow, 
acicular  crystals,  but  liule  soluble  in  eold  water,  although  easily  dissoWed 
by  alcohol  and  ether.  When  warmed  it  exhales  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
melts.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  unchanged.  By  very  gentle  heat 
it  may  be  sublimed  without  fusion.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  does  not 
affect  test-paper,  and  like  chlor<  and  brom>aniline  fails  to  give  with  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  the  characteristic  reaction  of  the  normal  compound. 
Nitraniline  forms  crystalhzabU  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochloride  is  the 
best  known. 

Diphmylamine,  ^^(Cfl^^  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  triphenyl- 
rosaniline  (aniline  blue).  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  45°  C.  (IIS^'F.) 
to  a  yellow  oil,  which  boils  constantly  at  810°  C.  (590°  F).  A  substance 
•possessing  the  composition  of  (riphenylaminey  CjgTI^N,  but  probably  not  con- 
nected with  the  phenyl  series,  is  formed  by  submitting  the  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  upon  ammonium  sulphite  to  de- 
structive distillation,  together  with  an  excess  of  lime. 

Cyananiline  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  aniline :  it  is  a 
crystalline  substance  capable  of  combining  with  acids  like  aniline,  but  very 
prone  to  decomposition.  It  contains  C^Hj^N,  =:  (CgH^N),  .Cy^  and  is 
therefore  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with  aniline,  not  a  substitution- deri- 
vative'. , 

Derivalivu  of  Aniline  containing  Alcohol'tadicaU. — ^By  treating  aniline  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  in  different  proportions,  bases  are 
obtained  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  aniline  is  more  or  less  replaced  by 
those  radicals.  FAhylaniline,  Q^^^^{Cfi^)^,  or  NH(C,H5)(CeH5),  and  biethyl- 
aniline^  "ii {02^6)2(^0^6)*  ^^^  liquids  greatly  resembling  aniline;  the  former 
boils  at  204°  C.  (399°  F.);  the  latter  nt  213-6°  C.  (416°  F.).  Ethylaniline 
treated  with  amyl  iodide  yields  the  hydriodide  of  ethyl-amyl-aniline,  N(CjH^) 
(^5^ii)(C6^6^  •  ^^'  ^^  iodide  of  ethyl-amyl-phenylammonii/m,  NH(C2Hj)iC5H„) 
(CgHjjI,  from  which  the  ethyl-amyl-aniline  may  be  separated  by  distilla- 
tion with  potash.  It  is  an  aromatic  oil  boiling  at  262°  C.  (604°  F.).  When 
treated  with  methyl  iodide,  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  methyl- ethyUamyl' 
phenylammofdum^  N(CH,)(C,Hr)(C5H,,)(CjH5)I,  from  which  the  correspond- 
ing hydrate,  N(CHJ(C2H5)(C5H,i)ti:e"5)  ^H' »"»>'  ^e  obtained  by  treat- 
ment  with  silver  oxiac  and  water.  This  hydrate  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
powerfully  alkaline,  and  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste. 

Many  other  substitution-derivatives  of  aniline  maybe  obtained  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Toltxidine,  C^H^N,  or  Amidotoltiene,  C7H7(Nn2)  =  CeR4(NH,) .  CH,.— This 
base  is  homologous  with  aniline,  and  is  obtained,  similarly  to  the  latter,  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ferrous  acetate  on  nitrotoluene,  C,Hy(NO,). 

It  forms  colorless  platy  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  :  it  is  heavier  than  water,  has  an  aromatic  taste 
and  odor,  and  a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  At  40°  C  (104°  F.)  it  melts, 
and  ftt  205°-206°  C.  (402°  F),  boils  and  distils  unchanged.  It  forms  well- 
crystallized  salts,  but  is  nevertheless  a  weak  base.  and.  according  to  Wanklyn, 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  neutralizing  dilute  .sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  sub- 
stitution-derivatives similar  to  those  of  aniline ;  those  containing  methyl 
and  its  homologues  are  more  basic  than  toluidine  itself. 
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Beniylaminei  CqH(.CH,(NH2)  or  NH,(C7H7).— This  compound,  iaomerio 
witii  toluidine,  is  obiaiueii,  together  with  dibensylamine,  NH(OyHf),«  and 
tribenzylaiuine,  N(C7Hf)|,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  aiimonia  on  benzyl 
chloride,  C^H^.  CU^Cl  (p.  49(3),  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  bases  being 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  methylamine  and  its  homologues,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  thut  of  toluidine. 

Benzylamine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  182«>-183<'  C.  (360°  F.)  {2S'' 
C.  (73°  F  )  lof^er  than  toluidine).  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash.  It  is  a  much  stronger  base  than 
toluidine ;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  rapidly,  forming  a  crystalline  carbonate ; 
unites  readily  with  other  acids,  producing  rise  of  temperature;  and  fumes 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloride  crystallizes  in  striated  tables ; 
the  platinochloride,  2NH,(CfIL)Cl .  PtCl4,  in  orange-colored  laminae. 

Xt/lidine,  C,H„N  =:C^H,(NH,).  (CH,)„  Cumidine,  C.HijN,  or  probably 
C^H^tNllg)  .  Cgli,.  and  Cj/midtne,  Ci^HtgN,  or  C,0H„(NH,),  homologous  with 
toluidine,  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
nitro-derivatives.  Xylidine  boils  at  214°-21«°  C.  (417°-420°F.) ;  cumidine 
at  225°  0.  (437°  F  ) ;  oymidine  at  250°  C.  (482°  F.).  Xylidine  and  cumidine 
form  well-crytftallized  salts. 

The  isomers  of  these  three  bases,  homologous  with  benzylamine,  haye 
not  yet  been  obtained. 

Vaphthtlidinet  C|oH,N=0,oH^(NH,),  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the 
first  compounds  of  its  kind  produced  by  Zinin's  process.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro-naph' 
thalene,  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
naphthalene^  ^lo^r  ^hen  pure  it  forms  colorless  silky  needles,  fusible,  and 
yolatile  without  decomposition.  It  has  a  powerful,  not  disagreeable  odor, 
and  burning  taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Naphthalidine 
forms  numerous  crystalline  salts. 


BIAlinrXS  and  TBIAXIHES. 

These  are  bases  derived  from  two  or  three  molecules  of  ammonia,  N^H^ 
and  N,H,.  by  substitution  of  bivalent  and  trivalent  alcohoUradicals  for  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen.  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen  may  at  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  univalent  alcohol-radicals.  Diamines  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  diatomic  alco- 
hol-radicals on  ammonia.  The  examination  of  these  compounds  is  far  from 
being  complete.  ^ 

Ethenb-diamink  and  Dikthenb-diaminr. — The  action  of  ammonia  upon 
ethene  dibromide  is  very  complex ;  but  among  the  products  of  the  reaction 
there  are  invariably  present  the  hydrobromides  of  two  bases  which  are 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  viz.,  ethene-diamine,  C^HgN,  = 
N,(C,HJ^^H,,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  117°  C.  (242°  F.),  and  diethene-dia- 
mine,  C4H„N,  =  1^^(0.^11  ^y^liy.  a  crystalline  solid,  boiling  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  formation  of  these  bodies,  which  saturate  two  equivalents 
of  acid,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

2NH,  +     (C,H4)''Br,  =  [N,(C,HJ^/H.]^'Br,,  and 

4NH,  +  2(CaH,)^^Br,  =  l^ii^i^AV't^iY'^:^*   +   2NH^Br. 

Distillation  with  potash  separates  the  bases  from  these  salts,  potassium 
bromide  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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beauaful  orystaUiiable  saUs.  If  aftiline  be  treated  witb  cblorine  gas,  the 
action  goes  further,  iricMoraniline,  CgH^CljN,  being  produced,  a  volatile 
crystalline  body  which  has  no  longer  any  basic  properties.  The  corre- 
sponding bromine  compounds  have  also  been  formed  and  described. 

Nitrafdline,  CaH8(N0,)N.  —  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  sulphide  on  dinitrobenzene,  CgH^(NOj)j  (p.  496).  The  attempts 
to  prepare  it  directly  from  aniline  by  means  of  niiric  acid  were  unsuccess- 
ful, the  principal  product  being  usually  picric  acid.  It  forms  yellow, 
acicular  crystals,  but  little  soluble  in  eold  water,  although  easily  dissolved 
by  alcohol  and  ether.  When  warmed  it  exhales  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
meks.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  unchanged.  By  very  gentle  heat 
it  may  be  sublimed  without  fusion.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  does  not 
affect  test-paper,  and  like  chlor-  and  brom-aniline  fails  to  give  with  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  the  characteristic  reaction  of  the  normal  compound. 
Nitraniline  forms  crystallizable  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochloride  is  the 
best  known. 

Diphmylttfnine,  NH(CoHg)y  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  triphenyl- 
Tosaniline  (aniline  blue).  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  45°  C.  (118°  F.) 
to  a  yellow  oil,  which  boils  constantly  at  310°  C.  (590°  F).  A  substance 
•possessing  the  composition  of  (riphenyU/mine,  CigHi^N,  but  probably  not  con- 
nected with  the  phenyl  series,  is  formed  by  submitting  the  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  upon  ammonium  sulphite  to  de- 
structive distillation,  together  with  an  excess  of  lime. 

Cyananiline  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  aniline :  it  is  a 
crystalline  substance  capable  of  combining  with  acids  like  aniline,  but  very 
prone  to  decomposition.  It  contains  C^Hj^Nj  =  (C6H7N)j.Cyy  and  is 
therefore  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with  aniline,  not  a  substitution-deri- 
vative*. . 

Derivatives  of  Aniline  eotitaining  Alcohol-radicah. — By  treating  aniline  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  in  different  proportions,  bases  are 
obtained  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  aniline  is  more  or  less  replaced  by 
those  radicals.  Eihylaniline,  Q^V^tC^J^iW^  or  NH(C,H5)(C,H5),  and  Helhyl- 
aniline^  ^((j2^s^i(^^b^'>  *^®  liquids  -greatly  resembling  aniline ;  the  former 
boils  at  204° C.  (399°  F.);  the  latter  at  218-5°  C.  (416°  F.).  Ethylaniline 
treated  with  amyl  iodide  yields  the  hydriodide  of  ethyl-amyl-aniline^  N(C-Hg) 
(C5H,,)(C,Hg) .  HI,  or  iodide  of  efhyl-amyl-phenyiammonivm,  'SU{CjH^)[C^jf) 
(CeHj)I,  from  which  the  ethyl-amyl-aniline  may  be  separated  by  distilla- 
tion with  potash.  It  is  an  aromatic  oil  boiling  at  262°  C.  (504°  F.).  When 
treated  with  methyl  iodide,  it  if*  converted  into  iodide  of  mefhyl- ethyl- amyU 
phenylammomum,  ^{CHJ){C2tt^)(C^U j^){C^ll^)l,  from  which  the  correspond- 
ing hydrate,  N(CH3)(CjH,)(C5H„)cl'flH5)  OH,  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ment with  silver  oxide  and  water.  This  hydrate  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
powerfully  alkaline,  and  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste. 

Many  other  substitution-derivatives  of  aniline  may  be  obtained  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Tolnldine,  C^HjN,  or  Amldotoluene,  C^H/NH^)  =  C.H^(NH,) .  CH,.— This 
base  is  homologous  with  aniline,  and  is  obtained,  similarly  to  the  latter,  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ferrous  acetate  on  nitrotoUiene,  C\Hf(N02). 

It  forms  colorless  platy  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils :  it  is  heavier  than  water,  has  an  aromatic  taste 
and  odor,  and  a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  At  40°  C  (104°  F.)  it  melts, 
and  nt  205°-206°  C  (402°  F.),  boils  and  distils  unchanged.  It  forms  well- 
crystalllzed  salts,  but  is  nevertheless  a  weak  base,  and,  according  to  Wanklyn, 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  neutralizing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  sub- 
stitution-derivatives similar  to  those  of  aniline;  those  containing  methyl 
and  its  homologues  are  more  basic  than  toluidine  itself. 
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Beniylamine,  C^H, .  CH,(NH,)  or  NH,(CfH7). — This  compound,  isomeric 
with  toLuidine,  is  obiaiueii,  together  with  dibenzyUmine,  NH(CyHf),,  and 
tribenzylamine,  N(C7l{7)|,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  an[unonia  on  benzyl 
chloride,  C^K^.  CHjCl  (p.  496),  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  bases  being 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  methylamiae  and  its  homologues,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  thut  of  toluidine. 

Benzylamin©  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  182«»-183<'  C.  (360°  F.)  (23® 
C.  (73°  F  )  lower  than  toluidine).  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash.  It  is  a  much  stronger  base  than 
toluidine;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  rapidly,  forming  a  crystalline  carbonate; 
unites  readily  with  other  acids,  producing  rise  of  temperature;  and  fumes 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  striated  tables ; 
the  platinochloride,  2NH3(C^Hf)Cl .  PtCl4,  in  orange-colored  laminae. 

Xylidiiu,  C,H„N  =  C^H,(NH,) .  (CH,L  Cumidine,  C.H^N,  or  probably 
C^H4(NHj)  .  Cjll,,  and  Cj/midine,  Ci^H,jN,  or  C,oH,5(NH2),  homologous  with 
toluidine,  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
nitro-derivatives.  Xylidino  boils  at  214°-216°  C.  (417°-420°F.) ;  cumidine 
at  225°  0.  (437°  F  ) ;  cymidine  at  250°  C.  (482°  F.).  Xylidine  and  cumidine 
form  well-cry Aalli zed  salts. 

The  isomers  of  these  three  bases,  homologous  with  benzylaminei  hsTO 
not  yet  been  obtained. 

Maphthalidine,  C|oH,N=:C,qH,(NH2),  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the 
first  compounds  of  its  kind  produced  by  Zinin's  process.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro-naph" 
thalenef  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
naphthalene^  ^lo^s*  ^^cn  pure  it  forms  colorless  silky  needles,  fusible,  and 
Yolatile  without  decomposition.  It  has  a  powerful,  not  disagreeable  odor, 
and  burning  taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Naphthalidine 
forms  numerous  crystalline  salts. 
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These  are  bases  derived  from  two  or  three  molecules  of  ammonia,  N^H^ 
and  NjHg,  by  substitution  of  bivalent  and  trivalent  alcohol- radicals  for  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen.  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen  may  at  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  univalent  alcohol-radicals.  Diamines  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  diatomic  alco- 
hol-radicals on  ammonia.  The  examination  of  these  compounds  is  far  from 
beii>g  complete.  ^ 

Ethenb-diaminb  and  Diethene-diaminr. — The  action  of  ammonia  upon 
ethene  dibromide  is  very  complex ;  but  among  the  products  of  the  reaction 
there  are  invariably  present  the  hydrobromides  of  two  bases  which  are 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  viz.,  cthene-diamine,  C^HgN,  = 
Nj(C,HJ^'H,,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  117°  C.  (242°  F.),  and  diethene-dia- 
mine,  C4H,oN,  =  '^^(C^H^Y^^Uy  a  crystalline  solid,  boiling  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  formation  of  these  bodies,  which  saturate  two  equivalents 
of  acid,  may  be.  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

2NH,  +     (C,H4)''Br,  =  [N,(C,H,)'''HJ'^Br^  and 

4NH,  -f  2{Cfi^y'BT^  =  [N2(C2H4)^^,HJ'^Br,   -f   2NH4Br. 

Distillation  with  potash  separates  the  bases  from  these  salts,  potassium 
bromide  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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By  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  ethene-diamine  and  diethene-diamine, 
two  scries  of  ethylated  derivatives  have  been  obtained.  We  can  here  giT6 
only  the  names  and  formula  of  the  iodides: 


Bcues  derived  from  Ethene'diamine. 

Iodide  of  Ethene-diammonium    .     .     . 
Iodide  of  Diethyl-etbene-diammonium. 
Iodide  of  Tetrethyl-ethene-diammoniutn 
Iodide  of  Pentethyl-ethene-diammonium 
Iodid«  of  Hexethyl-ethene-diammonium 


N,H,(C,H,K'(CA),]"V 
N,H,(C.H.)"(C,H5)J"Ir 

^,(C,ll«  "(C,rf,).]"Ir 


Bases  derived  from  Diethtne-diamine, 

Iodide  of  Diethene-diammonium  .     .     . 
Iodide  of  Diethyl-diethcne-diammoniuni 
Iodide  of  Triethyl-diethene-diaromonium 
Iodide  of  Tetrethyl-diethene-diammouium 


N,H,(C,II,)",]"I . 

s,H,(C,Hj",(C,rt,)j'a, 


N,H(C,H,)",(C.k,)^"I,! 
[N.(CN,H«)",(C,H,)J"Ir 


BiETHENe-TRiAMiKE  ANT)  Tbiktubne-tri AMINE. — MoFo  recently  two 
other  bases  have  been  separated  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  ethene 
dibromide  upon  ammonia,  viz.,  diethene  triamine,  (C.H4),H5N,.  and  tri- 
ethene-triamine,  (C2H^)3H3N,.  The  formation  of  these  bodies,  which  satu- 
rate 3  equivalents  of  acid,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

4Nn,  +  2(C2H.)^^Br,  =  V^^{CJi.Y\^^'''^^i  +     NH^Br 
6NH,  +  8(C,Hj''Br,  =  [NVC,nj'',H,y''Br,  +  8NH4Br. 

BrPHENYL-ETHENE-DIAMINE,      NjH^fCjH^)  ^'  (CjHg),,      and      BlPRENTL-DI- 

XTHBNE-DiAMiNE,  ^^{^fl^y\{^^^r^)Y  —  Aniline,  when  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ethene  bromide,  C^HfUr^.  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which 
potash  separates  two  crystalline  bases,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  If  a  large  quantity  of  ethene  bromide  be 
made  to  act  upon  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  aniline,  the  new  salt 
contains  the  hydrobromide  of  diphenyUethene-diamine,  or  ethene-dianaline, 
CuHjeN, .  2HBr  =  2C,H.N  +  C,H^Br,.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  aniline 
be  employed  in  excess,  nydrobromide  of  diethene-dianiline,  or  diphenyl- 
diethcne-diamine,  C|.H,gN. .  *2HBr,  is  formed,  together  with  hydrobromide 
of  aniline:  4C8H,N  -j-  2C,H^Br,  =  C,oll^gN, .  2HBr  -f  2^CaH,N  .  HBr). 

Mbthbntl-diphentl-diamine,  C,,H„N,  =  NjH(CH)^^'(CjH5),.  also  called 
Formyl-aniline.  —  A  mixture  of  aniline  and  chloroform  exposed  in  sealed 
tubes  to  a  temperature  of  180°  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting 
of  aniline  hydrochloride  and  the  hydrochloride  of  methenyl-diphenyl-dia- 
mine: 

ACfi^l^  +  CHCl,  =  2(CeH^N .  HCl)  +  C„Hi,N, .  HCl. 

By  washing  with  cold  water,  the  aniline  hydrochloride  is  removed,  and  the 
residue,  treated  with  potash,  yields  the  diatomic  base  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  is  crystalline^  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Phbntlbne-diamine,  C^HgN,  =  N3H,(C5H^y''.  —  This  base  is  formed  by 
treating  dinitrobenrene  with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  C-H4(N0,)j  -f-  6H, 
==  4H-0  4-  CjHgNj,  like  aniiine  from  mononitrobeniene.  Freshly  distilled, 
phenylene-diamine  presents  itself  as  a  slightly-colored,  henvy  oil,  which, 
like  phenylamine,  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  brown  color  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  base  gradually  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  be- 
come hard  and  white  by  washing  with  ether.  The  melting  point  of  pheny- 
lene-diamine is  63°  C.  (145°  F  ),  the^ boiling  point  near  280°  C.  (686°  F.); 
it  distils  without  alteration.     This  substance  ie  very  soluble  in  water  and 
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alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  combines  with  2  molecules  of  acid,  form- 
ing well  crystallized,  rather  soluble  salts. 

The  distillation  of  dinitrotoluene  and  dinitrocumene  with  acetic  acid  and 
iron  filings  produces  the  corresponding  bases,  toluylene-diamine,  CfHigN^ 
and  cumylene-diamine,  CgHj^N,,  which  in  their  properties  and  chemical 
deportment  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  phenylene-diamine.. 

CASBODiPBSHTL-T&iAMUfi,  OB  Mblanilimb,  C„HuN,^Ns^   C*^       . — The 

action  of  dry  cyanogen  chloride  upon  anhydrous  aniline  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  the  hydrochloride  of  melani- 
line.  Dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  potash,  the  above  salt  yields  me- 
laniline  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  rapidly  solidifies  to  a  beautiful  crys- 
talline mass.  The  following  equation  represents  its  formation :  2C^H.N  -\- 
CNCl  =  C„H„N,Cl. 

Melaniltne  treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  nitric  acid,  yields 
basic  substitation-produets,  in  which  invariably  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced.  It  combines  with  two  equivalents  of  cyanogen,  and  forms  salts 
with  aoids,  most  of  which  are  crystallizable. 

Cakbotbiphektl-tbiaminb,  or  Phbrtl-melanxlinb,  CjgHjfN.  =  N,H,C*^ 
(Cf  Hj),.  —  Aniline,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon  tetrachloride  at  a 
temperature  of  150^  C.  (S02^  F.),  solidifies  into  a  resinous  mass,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  rosaniline  (p.  746),  and  of  several 
other  bases,  from  which,  by  appropriate  treatment,  a  beautiful  basic  com- 
pound may  be  extracted,  constituted  as  above.  The  formation  of  this  body, 
which  in  its  properties  closely  resembles  melaniline,  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation : 

6C«H,N    -f-    CCI4    =    3(C,H^N.HC1)     -f     Ci,H„N,.HCl 

Melaniline  is  sometimes  represented  as  cyano-diphonyl-diamine,  N^g 

!CN)(C0Hj),,  and  phenyl-melaniline  as  cyano-triphenyl-diamine,  N^HJCN) 
C^Hj), :  but  these  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  true  formulas  of  diamines, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  only  monatomic  radicals,  and  may  therefore  b» 
resolved  into  formulao  of  monamines. 


Aniline  Colors. 


Aniline  has  during  the  last  few  years  found  an  ext-ensive  application  in 
the  arts,  a  long  series  of  coloring  matters  unequalled  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty  having,  by  the  action  of  different  oxidizing  agents,  been  produced 
from  it.  It  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin  who  had  first  the  happy  idea  of  apply- 
ing practically  the  well-known  property  possessed  by  aniline,  of  forming 
Tiolet  and  blue  solutions  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
or  chromic  acid.  He  succeeded  in  fixing  these  colors,  and  bringing  them 
into  a  form  adapted  for  the  dyer.  We  will  here  notice  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  coloring  matters. 

Aniline-purplb,  Mauve.—  According  to  Mr.  Perkin,  mauve  is  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  aniline  sulphate  and  potassium  bichromate  in  equi- 
valent proportions,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  several  hours; 
the  black  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off  and  purified  from  admixed  po- 
tassium sulphate  by  washing  with  water;  it  is  then  dried  and  freed  from 
resinous  matter  by  repeated  digestion  with  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  finally 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  For  its  further  purification,  tJie  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  i^  larg# 
68  ' 
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quantity  of  boiling  water,  reprecipitated  with  eaostie  soda,  washed  with 
water,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness.  Mauve  thus  prepared  forms  a  brittle  substance,  having  a  beau- 
tiful bronze-colored  surface:  it  is  diflScultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  although 
it  imparts  a  deep  purple  color  to  that  liquid:  it  is  more  soluble  in  hot 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  hydrooar- 
^ons:  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallizes. 
Mauve  is  the  sulphate  of  a  base  called  mauveme^  having  the  composition 
O^Hj^N^  and  capable  of  forming  numerous  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

Anilins-rbd,  Rosanilinb,  Cy|H,gN,. — This  substance  oceurs  more  or  leas 
pore  in  commerce  under  the  names  roaane,  fuehdtu^  Tnagtnta^  azaUme,  &o. 
A  red  color  had  been  observed  at  different  times  in  experimenting  with 
aniline,  more  especially  when  that  substance  was  digested  with  Dutch 
liquid.  The  red  coloring  matter,  though  still  impure,  was  first  obtained  in 
a  separate  state  from  the  product  formed  by  digesting  aniline  with  carbon 
tetrachloride  at  150^,  in  which  reaction  it  is  formed,  together  with  carbo- 
triphenyltriamine.  It  was  M.  Verguin  who  first  prepared  it  upon  a  large 
scale  by  the  action  of  stannic  chloride  upon  aniline.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  mercuric  salts,  arsenic  acid,  and  many 
other  oxidising  agents,  upon  aniline.  The  most  advantageous  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  the  following:  A  mixture  of  12  parts  of  tkie  dry  arsenic  acid 
which  occurs  in  commerce,  and  10  parte  of  aniline,  is  heated  to  120®  or 
140®  G.  (250®-280®  F.),  for  about  six  hours:  a  little  water  may  be  added 
with  advantage.  The  product,  which  is  a  hard  mass  possessing  the  lustre 
of  bronze,  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of 
soda:  the  precipitate  when  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  forms  the  roseine  of  commerce.  In  order  to  purify  tliis  still  crude 
substance,  it  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  soda,  to  separate  any  aniline  that 
it  may  contain ;  and  the  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
mineral  acid,  filtered  from  undissolved  tarry  matter,  and  re-precipitated  with 
alkali.  The  compounds  of  rosaniline  with  one  molecule  of  acid  are  beau- 
tifully crystallized  substances,  which  in  the  dry  state  possess  a  green  color 
with  golden  lustre ;  with  water  they  furnish  a  very  intensely  colored  red 
solution.  The  free  base,  first  obtained  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  presents  itself 
in  colorless  crystalline  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  with  a  red  color,  which  it  also  acquires  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Ros- 
aniline in  the  anhydrous  state  is  represented  by  the  formula  CmH,^^ 
and  in  the  hydrated  state,  such  as  it  assumes  when  isolated  from  Us  com- 
pounds, by  the  formula  C^^Jf^ .  H,0.  It  is  a  triamine  capable  of  com- 
bining with  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  acid.  The  aniline  reds  of 
commerce  are  saline  compounds,  more  or  less  pure,  of  rosaniline  with  one 
equivalent  of  acid.  The  acetate,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  commerce  in 
England,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr  Nicholson  in  splendid  crystals  of  very 
considerable  dimensions,  having  the  composition  C„H|gN, .  C^H^O^  In 
France,  the  chloride  is  chiefly  employed ;  its  formula  is  O^qH^N,  .  HCl.  The 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide  upon  rosaniline  gives  rise  to  leucaniUne,  Cp 
H„N„  a  base  containing  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  base  is 
itself  colorless,  and  forms  colorless  salts  containing  8  equivalents  of  acid, 
such  as  CgpHjiN, .  HCl.     Oxidizing  agents  reproduce  rosaniline. 

The  molecular  constitution  of  rosaniline  has  not  been  distinctly  made 
out.  Neither  is  its  mode  of  formation  thoroughly  understood ;  but  one 
very  important  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Hof- 
mann,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  manufiicturers — namely,  that 
pure  aniline,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  obtained,  is  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing aniline-red.  Commercial  aniline  prepared  from  coal-tar  always  in 
fact  contains  toluidine  as  well  as  aniline ;  and  Hofmann  has  shown  that  th« 
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presence  of  this  base,  together  with  aniline,  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  the  red  dye.  Toluidine  by  itself  is  just  as  incapable  of  yielding  the 
red  as  pure  aniline,  but  when  a  mixture  of  pure  aniline  and  pure  toluidine 
18  treated  with  stannic  or  mercuric  chloride,  or  with  arsenic  acid,  the  red 
coloring  matter  is  immediately  produced.  Its  formation  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  equation: 

QTI^N        +        2C,H,N        =        C„H„N,        -f        8H, 
Aniline*  Toluidine.  Rosaniline. 

Rosaniline  is  doubtless  a  triamine,  and  the  formula  NjCC^H^)'',.  (C,HJ^'H, 
has  been  suggested  as  the  rational  expression  of  its  constitution.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  formula  of  a  true  triamine,  since  it  contains  only  biva- 
lent radicals,  and  may  be   resolved   into  NH,  -|-  Nj(CyKj)^',{CjH^)^^,  or 

Amilinb-blub  and  Anilinb-tiolet. — MM.  Oirard  and  Be  Laire  obtained 
aniline-blue  by  digesting  rosaniline  with  an  excess  of  aniline  at  160°-160® 
C.  (300^-320^  F.).  Together  with  aniline-blue,  which  is  the  prhicipal  pro- 
duct of  the  reaction,  several  other  coloring  matters  (violet  and  green)  and 
indifferent  substances  are  formed,  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia  being 
invariably  evolved.  The  crude  blue  is  purified  by  treating  it  successively 
with  boiling  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  pure  water. 
The  blue  coloring  matter  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  in  brilliant  needles.  It  consists  of  the  hydrochloride  of  triphenyl- 
TosaniliMy  CaQH,((C,Hg)gNg.  By  heating  rosaniline  with  ethyl-iodide,  Dr. 
Hofmann  *  has  obtained  an  aniline-violet,  having  the  composition  of  hydri- 
odide  of  triethyl-rotaniline^  (^ao^i<(^s^s)s^8'  Another  aniline-violet  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  rosaniline  with  a  quantity  of  aniline  less  than  sufficient 
to  form  aniline-blue. 

Abtlinb-tbllow,  Chrtsanilinb. — ^In  the  preparation  of  aniline-red,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  secondary  products  is  produced,  from  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  succeeded  in  extracting  a  yellow  coloring  matter.  This  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  ehrytaniline^  contains  C^H.^Ng :  it  is  also  a 
well-defined  base,  forming  two  series  of  salts,  the  majority  of  them  being 
very  well  crystallized.  The  two  hydrochlorides  of  chrysaniline  are  C„H„ 
Ng.  HCl,  and  CgoH^^N,.  2HC1.  The  nitrate  of  chrysaniline  is  so  insoluble 
in  water,  that  nitric  acid  may  be  precipitated  even  from  a  dilute  solution 
of  nitrates  by  means  of  the  more  soluble  hydrochlorate  or  acetate  of 
chrysaniline.  Chrysaniline  is  intimately  related  to  rosaniline  and  leucani- 
line,  differing  from  the  former  by  2  and  from  the  latter  by  4  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen: 

Chrysaniline     .        .        .     C«H„Ng 

Rosaniline        .        .        .     CjQHigN, 

Leucaniline      .        .        .,    C,oHqN,. 
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Under  this  head  we  shall  include  certain  artificial  organic  bases,  the 
molecular  constitution  of  which  has  not  been  very  distinctly  made  out ; 
also  the  natural  bases  or  alkaloids  found  in  living  organigms ;  the  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  and  antimony  bases,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
amines ;  and  certain  other  compounds  of  organic  radicals  with  metals. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  zilL  18. 
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I. — Artifieial  Organic  Bates  obtained  from  yarioni  Bonreet. 

BASES  OBTAINED  BY  BESTRUCTITE  DISTILLATION. 

The  destructiye  distillation  of  organic  Fubetances  has  furnished  a  rieh 
harvest  of  basic  compounds.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  may  here  be 
noticed. 

Chinolinb  (LEtrcoLiKE),  CgHyN. — Quinine,  cinchonine,  strjchnine.  and 
probably  i)ther  bodies  of  this  class,  when  di still etTwTlir  avery  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  yield  an  oily  product  resembling  aniline  in  many  re- 
spects, and  possessing  strong  basic  powers:  it  is,  however,  less  volatile 
than  that  substance,  and  boils  at  235®  0.  (455**  F.).  When  pure,  it  is  color- 
less, and  hns  a  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  density  is  1-081.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether, 
and  essential  oils.  Chinoline  forms  salts  with  acids,  which,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  crystallize  very  freely.  Chinoline  is  a  tertiary  monamine. 
l¥hen  digested  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  yields  iodide  of  ethylcirnoline,  C|,H„NI 
=  r,HffC2Hg)NI.  Treatment  of  this  iodide  with  silver  oxide  liberates  the 
base  C„H|}N(HO),  which  exhibits  all  the  cbarooters  of  the  ammonium  bases, 
being  powerfully  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  not  volatile.  Mr. 
C.  Greville  Williams  has  shown  that  the  basic  oil  obtained  by  distilling  cin- 
chonine  contains,  in  addition  to  chinoline,  two  other  bases  of  very  similar 
properties,  to  which  the  names  of  Upidine  and  crypHdine  have  been  given. 
Lepidine  contains  C,oH,N,  crypt idine  C])H,jN. 

Chinoline-blue,  Cyaninb.  —  The  action  of  amyl  iodide  upon  chinoline 
gives  rise  to  iodide  of  amylchinoline,  Cj^H^gNI.  Addition  of  an  excess  of 
soda  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  iodide  produces  a  black  resinous  pre> 
oipitate,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  magnificent  blue  color.  This 
precipitate  is  the  iodide  of  a  new  base,  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  6.  Williams, 
which  has  been  called  ei/anine.  The  color  of  this  body  is  unfortunately 
very  fugitive.  According  to  recent  researches,*  the  formation  of  the  new 
iodide  is  represented  by  the  following  equation:  2C14H19NI  =  C^Hg^N^I 
+  HI. 

PicoLiNB,  C^HyX.  —  Dr.  Anderson  has  described  under  this  name  a  vol- 
atile, oily  base,  which  is  present  in  certain  varieties  of  coal-tar  naphtha, 
being  there  associated  with  aniline,  chinoline,  and  several  other  volatile 
substances  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  separated  without  difficulty 
from  the  two  bases  just  mentioned,  by  distillation,  in  virtue  of  its  superior 
volatility,  Pieoline,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  limpid  liquid, 
of  powerful  and  persistent  odor,  and  acrid,  bitter  taste.  It  is  unaffected 
by  n  cold  of — 18®.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  evaporates  rapidly  in  the  air, 
and  does  not  become  brown  like  aniline  when  kept  in  an  ill- stopped  bottle. 
Pieoline  has  a  sp  gr.  of  0-955,  and  boils  at  138<>  C.  (27P  F.).  .  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  pure  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  and 
most  saline  solutions.  The  alknlinity  of  this  substance  is  exceedingly  well 
marked:  it  restores  the  blue  color  of  reddened  litmus,  and  forms  a  series 
of  cryst  all  liable  salts.  It  is  isomeric  with  aniline,  but  completely  dis- 
tinguished from  that  body  by  numerous  characteristic  reactions. 


' 


BASES  FROM  ANIMAL  OIL. 

The  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones  and  animal  matter 
generally,  frequently  designated  by  the  term  Dippel's  Oil,  contains  several 

^  Ho/numnt  Compt.  Bond.  It.  840. 
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TolatUe  organic  bases.  Together  with  some  of  the  substances  already  de- 
scribed, such  as  methjlamine,  ethylamine,  picoline,  and  aniline,  Dr.  Ander- 
son has  found  in  it  several  peculiar  bases. 

Petininb,  C^HjiN. — The  properties  of  this  substance  are  yery  analogous 
to  those  of  biethylamine  and  triethylamine.  It  has  the  same  composition 
as  biethylamine,  but  differs  from  it  by  its  higher  boiling-point,  which  is 
79-6«  C.  (175«  F.),  that  of  biethylamine  being  67-6»  C  nSS*  F.)  (p.  786), 
Some  chemists  are  inclined  to  explain  this  difference  oy  assuming  that 
petinine  is  identical  with  butylamitUf  NH,(C4Hy).  This  assumption  may  be 
correct,  but  is  not  as  yet  supported  by  any  experimental  evidence.  The 
true  batylamine  has  been  obt-ained  by  M.  Wurts  Arom  butyUalcohol  in  tha 
same  manner  as  ethylamine  is  obtained  from  common  alcohoL 

Ptbidihb,  CfHjN,  much  resembles  picoline,  and  is  obtained  by  repeatedly 
recUfying  the  bases  of  Dipper s  oil,  which  disUl  at  llo""  C.  (23yo  F.). 

LuTiDiNB,  C,H J7.  —  Oily  base  contained  in  the  portion  which  distils  at 
164°  C.  (309<»  F.). 

CoLLiDiHB,  C|Hi|N. — Oily  base  very  similar  to  the  preceding  ones.  Boil- 
ing point  179«  C.  (364<»  F.). 

To  the  same  series  also  belongs  an  oily  base,  lately  isolated  by  Mr.  C. 
Greville  Williams  from  the  basic  products  of  the  distillation  of  Dorsetshire 
shale,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  j>arvoline,  Parvoline  is 
said  to  contain  C^H^N. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  bases,  the  constituent  radicals  of  which 
are  not  yet  clearly  made  out,  are  isomeric  with  the  homologues  of  aniline  • 


?  .        CjH.N  Pyridine. 

Aniline 
Toluidine 
Xylidine 


Cumidine 
Cymidine 


CjH,N        .        Picoline. 
C,HgN         .         Lutidine. 


CgH^N       .        Collidine. 
C,H,,N       .        Parvoline. 


The  first  term  of  the  aniline  series,  and  the  last  of  the  pyridine  series, 
are  unknown.  The  bases  of  the  aniline  series  are  primary,  those  of  the 
pyridine  series  tertiary  monamines. 

Ptrrol,  C4H(N.  —  This  substance  was  first  observed  by  Runge  in  coal- 
tar;  Anderson  afterward  obtained  it  from  animal  oil.  It  has  the  proper- 
ties of  a  very  weak  base,  the  compounds  of  which  with  acids  are  destroyed 
by  boiling  with  water.  To  prepare  pyrrol,  the  bases  of  animal  oil  are  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution,  when  submitted  to  protracted  ebulli- 
tion, retains  the  stronger  bases,  allowing  tbe  pyrrol  to  pass  over.  The 
distillate  is  heated  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  when  the  pyrrol  combines 
slowly  with  the  alkali,  admixed  impurities  being  volatilized.  By  dissolving 
the  potassium-compound  in  water,  the  pyrrol  separates  as  an  oily  liquid, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  Pyrrol  is  colorless,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alkalies,  slowly  soluble  in  acids:  it  has  an  ethereal  odor  resem- 
bling that  of  chloroform,  a  specific  gravity  r=  1*077,  and  boils  at  188®  C. 
(271®  F.).  Pyrrol  is  easily  recognized  by  the  purple  color  which  it  imparts 
to  fir-wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

By  heating  an  acid  solution  of  pyrrol,  a  red,  flaky  substance, /^yrroZ-r^rf, 
is  produced,  containing  Cj^HifN^O,,  the  formation  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  following  equation : 

SC^H^        -f-        H,0        =        CjjHj^NjO        -f-        NH,. 
68* 
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BASES  OBTAINED  BT  THE  ACTION  OF  AMMONIA  UPON  ALDEH7DE& 

The  bodies  called  hydramidesj  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  fbr- 
furol  (p.  695),  and  on  the  aldehydes  of  the  aromatic  series,  are  neutral 
substances,  not  capable  of  uniting  with  acids ;  but,  when  boiled  with  aqne* 
ous  potashi  they  are  converted,  without  addition  or  abstraction  of  any  ele- 
ments whateyer,  into  isomeric  compounds,  which  are  strong  bases,  com- 
bining readily  with  acids  and  forming  definite  salts. 

PuRFUBiNB,  CifH^NiO,,*  is  formed  in  the  manner  just  described  from 
f^rfuramide,  a  hydramide  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  furfurol 
(p.  695).  It  is  a  powerful  organic  base,  forming  with  acids  a  series  of 
beautiful  crystaUisable  salts,  decomposing  at  a  boiling  heat  the  saline 
compounds  of  ammonia.  Furfurine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  in  about  185  parts  at  about  100^.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
it  freely:  the  solutions  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  me1t«  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  and,  when  strongly  heated,  inflames  and  bums 
with  a  red  and  smoky  light,  leaving  but  little  charcoal.  Its  salts  are  in- 
tensely bitter. 

Amabinb  (Benzolinb),  C,,H|gN|.  —  Hydrobenzamide,  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  pure  bitter-almond  oil  (p.  690),  when  long  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  suffers  the  same  kind  of  change  as  fur- 
furamide,  becoming  entirely  converted  into  the  isomeric  base  called  ama- 
rine.  Precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
or  sulphate,  amarine  separates  in  white  curdy  masses,  which  when  washed 
and  dried  become  greatly  reduced  in  volume.  In  this  state  it  becomes 
strongly  electric  by  friction  with  a  spatula.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol:  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test- 
paper,  and  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  deposits  the  amarine  on  standing  in 
small,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals.  Below  100®  it  melts,  and  on  cooling 
assumes  a  glassy  or  resinous  condition.  Strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  de- 
composes, with  productiofi  of  ammonia,  a  volatile  oil  not  yet  examined, 
and  a  new  body,  pyrobemoline  or  lophine^  ^n^ic^i  (?)«  which  appears  to  be 
a  feebly  basic  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
is  fusible  by  moderate  heat,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  mass  of  colorless 
radiating  needles  or  plates.  The  salts  of  amarine  are  mostly  sparingly 
soluble;  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrochloride  are  crystaUisable  and 
very  definite. 

Thialdinb,  C^HigNSy.  —  This  base  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crystal- 
line compound  of  aldenyde  with  ammonia  {v  687)  in  from  12  to  16  parts 
of  water,  mixing  the  solution  with  a  few  arops  of  caustic  ammonia,  and 
then  subjecting  the  whole  to  a  feeble  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
After  a  time  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  thialdine  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance.  It  is  separated,  washed,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  by  which 
means  the  base  is  obtained  in  large,  regular,  rhombic  crystals,  having  the 
form  of  gypsum.  The  crystals  are  heavier  than  water,  transparent  and 
colorless.  They  refract  light  strqngly.  Thialdine  has  a  somewhat  aro- 
matic odor,  melts  at  43*3°,  and  volatilizes  slowly  at  common  temperatures. 
It  distils  unchanged  with  the  vapor  of  water,  but  decomposes  when  heated 
alone.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colors,  but  dissolves  freely  in  acidsi  forming 
crystallizable  salts.    Heated  with  slaked  lime,  it  is  said  to  yield  chinoline. 

A  very  similar  compound  containing  selenium  has  been  prepared. 

^  This  remarkaMe  imb«tanc4*,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  native  alkaloids  yet  made, 
discovered  by  the  aathur  of  thU  manual.'— Eds. 
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Alalini,  CjHjNOy  produced  by  treating  acetic  aldehyde  with  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  Uttetne,  C^HigNO,,  obtained,  in  like 
manner,  from  Tiilerio  aldehyde,  are  likewise  bases,  forming  definite  salts 
with  acids;  but  they  are  also  acids,  capable  of  forming  salts  by  exchanging 
their  hydrogen  for  metals ;  they  have  indeed  the  composition  of  amido- 
propionic  and  amidocaproic  acids,  and  as  such  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (pp.  616,  619).  Glycodfif.,  CjHjNO,  (p.  614),  is  another  body  of  the 
same  series,  and  possessing  similar  properties. 


II.  —  Vatnrml  Organie  Bases,  or  AlkalMdi. 

The  organic  alkaloids  constitute  a  remarkable  and  most  interesting  group 
of  bodies:  they  are  met  with  in  various  plants,  some  of  them  also  in  the 
animal  organism.*  They  are,  for  the  moat  part,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  they  often  crystallize  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner  on  cooling.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  oily,  volatile 
liquids.  The  taste  of  the  vegeto-alkalies,  when  in  solution,  is  usually  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  their  action  upon  the  animal  economy  exceedingly  ener- 
getic. They  all  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  are  very 
complicated  in  constitution,  having  high  combining  numbers.  This  class 
of  bodies  is  very  numerous ;  but  the  limits  of  this  elementary  work  permit 
us  to  study  only  the  more  important  members  included  in  it. 

None  of  the  organic  bases  occurring  in  plants  have  yet  been  formed  by 
artificial  means  ;  and  their  constitution  is  far  from  being  completely  under- 
stood. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  natural  alkaloids,  like 
the  artificial  bases,  are  substitution-products  of  ammonia.  Many  of  them, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide,  are  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  equivalents  of  methyl  and  ethyl, 
and  their  deportment  with  these  alcohol-iodides  permits  us  to  ascertain 
with  great  precision  their  degree  of  substitution.  If  a  natural  alkaloid, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide,  be  found  to  require  for  con- 
version into  a  base  of  the  formula. 


either  1,  or  2,  or  3  equivalents  of  ethyl,  we  may  infer  that  the  alkaloid  In 
question  belongs  to  the  class  of  bases  represented  by  the  formulas : 

-    nJb  or  n]  B  or  nJh 

(C  iH  U 

t.  e.j  that  it  is  a  tertiary,  a  secondary,  or  a  primary  monamine.  All  natu- 
ral alkaloids  which  have  been  examined,  with  the  exception  of  conine,  are 
tertiary  bases. 

Xorpbine,  or  Xorphia,  Cj^H^NO,.  —  This  is  the  chief  active  principle 
of  opium :  it  is  the  most  characteristic  body  of  the  group,  and  the  earliest 
known,,  dating  back  to  the  year  1804,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Sertiirner. 

Opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy-capsule,  is  a  very  complicated 
substance,  containing,  besides  morphine,  a  host  of  other  alkaloids  in  very 
variable  quantities,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  and  meconic  acid  (p.  679). 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  gummy,  resinous,  and  coloring  matters, 
caoutchouc,  &c.,  besides  mechanical  impurities,  as  chopped  leajres.     The 
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opium  of  Turkey  is  the  most  valuable,  and  contains  the  largest  quantity  of 
morphine :  the  opiums  of  Egypt  and  of  India  are  considerably  inferior. 
Opium  has  been  produced  in  England  of  the  finest  quality,  but  at  great  cost. 

If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  clear,  aqueous  infusion  of  opium,  a  yery  abun- 
dant buff-colored  or  brownish-white  precipitate  falls,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  morphine  and  narcotine,  rendered  insoluble  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  acid.  The  product  is  too  impure,  however,  for  use.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  the  preparation  of  these  substances  is  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring 
matter,  which  adheres  with  great  obstinacy,  redissolving  with  the  precipi- 
tates, and  being  again  in  part  thrown  down  when  the  solutions  are  satu- 
rated with  an  alkali.  The  following  method,  which  succeeds  well  upon  a 
small  scale,  will  serve  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  a  process  very  com- 
monly pursued  when  it  is  desired  to  isolate  at  once  an  insoluble  organic 
base,  and  the  acid  with  which  it  is  in  combination :  A  filtered  solution  of 
opium  in  tepid  water  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate  in  excess;  the  precipitated 
lead  meconate  is  separated  by  a  filter,  and  through  the  solution  containing 
morphine  acetate,  now  freed  to  a  considerable  extent  frcftn  color,  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed.  The  filtered  and  nearly  colorless 
liquid,  from  which  the  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  may  be  warmed  to  ex- 
pel the  excess  of  gas,  once  more  filtered,  and  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  morphine  and  narco- 
tine :  these  may  be  separated  by  boiling  ether,  in  which  the  latter  is  solu- 
ble. The  lead  meconate,  well  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  a  solution  of  meconic  acid. 

Morphine  and  its  salts  are  advantageously  prepared,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  the  process  of  Dr.  Gregory.  A  strong  infusion  of  opium  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  free  from  iron ;  calcium  meconate,  which  ia 
nearly  insoluble,  then  separates,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  transferred 
to  the  alkaloids.  By  duly  concentrating  the  filtered  solution,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  morphine  may  be  made  to  crystallize,  while  the  narcotine  and 
other  bodies  are  left  behind.  Repeated  recrystallization,  and  the  use  of 
animal  charcoal,  then  suffice  to  whiten  and  purify  the  salt,  from  which  the 
base  may  be  precipitated  in  the  pure  state  by  ammonia.  Other  processes 
have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  M.  Thiboumery,  which  consists  in  adding 
slaked  lime  in  excess  to  an  infusion  of  opium,  by  which  the  meconic  acid  is 
rendered  insoluble,  while  the  morphine  is  taken  up  with  ease  by  the  alka- 
line earth.  By  exactly  neutralizing  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  morphine  is  precipitated,  but  in  a  somewhat  colored  state. 

Morphine,  when  crystallized  from  alcohol,  forms  small  but  very  brilliant 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless.  It  requires  at 
least  1000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  tastes  slightly  bitter,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  These  effects  are  much  more  evident  in  the  alcoholio 
solution.  It  dissolves  in  about  80  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  with  great 
facility  in  dilute  acids ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  excess  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  but  scarcely  by  excess  of  ammonia.  TVhen  heated  in  the  air,  mor- 
phine melts,  inflames  like  a  resin,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal, 
which  easily  burns  away. 

Morphine  in  powder  strikes  a  deep-bluish  colo;  with  neutral  ferric  salts, 
decomposes  iodic  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  forms  a  deep-yellow 
or  red  compound  with  nitric  acid :  these  reactions  are  by  some  considered 
characteristic.  ^ 

Crystallized  morphine  contains  CiyHj^O,.  H,0. 

The  most  characteristic  and  best-denned  salt  of  this  base  is  the  hydro^ 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colorless  needles,  arranged  in  tufts  or 
stellated  groups,  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own 
weight  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  crystals  contain  3  molecules  of  water. 
The  sulphate,  nitrate^  and  phosphate  are  cry stallizable  salts :  the  aeetaU  crys- 
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Utilizes  with  great  difflcplty,  and  is  usually  sold  in  the  state  of  a  dry  pow- 
der.    The  artificial  meconate  is  sometimes  prepared  for  medicinal  use. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  morphine,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  methvl 
iodidot  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  CuH^Ogl  ==  C„(H,gCH8)N0,I;  this 
substance  yields,  with  silver  oxide,  a  very  alkaline  solution,  obviously  con- 
taining an  ammonium  base.  Morphine  is  therefore  a  tertiary  amine,  the 
group  CiyHi^O,  representing  one  or  seyerai  radicals,  which  are  together 
capable  of  replacing  8  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Varcotine.  —  The  fiuzrc,  or  insoluble  portion  of  opium,  contains  mnch 
narcotine,  which  maybe  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acetio  acid.  From 
the  filtered  solution  the  narcotine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  through  animal 
charcoal.  Narcotine  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  brilliant  prisms,  which 
are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  basic  powers  of  narcotine  are  very 
feeble:  it  is  destitute  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  although  freely  soluble  in 
acids,  refuses,  for  the  most  part,  to  form  with  them  crystallizable  com- 
pounds. 

According  to  Matthiessen  and  Foster,  narcotine  contains  (^J^J^O^- 
'  Narcotine  yields  some  curious  products  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents, 
as  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  or  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  platinic  chloride.  They  have  been  ehiefiy  studied  by  Wdhler,  Blyth, 
Anderson,  and  lately  also  by  Matthiessen  and  Foster.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  opianie  acid,  a  substance  forming  colorless,  prismatic,  reticulated 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  It  melts  when 
heated,  but  does  not  sublime.  After  fusion  it  becomes  quite  insoluble  in 
dilute  alkalies,  but  without  change  of  composition.  This  acid  forms  crys- 
tallizable salts  and  an  ether:  it  contains  C,oTI|oO,.  The  ammonia-salt,  by 
evaporation  to  dryness,  yields  a  nearly  white  insoluble  powder,  called 
opiammone^  containing  CjjHjjNO^  convertible  by  strong  acids  into  opianio 
acid  and  ammonia.  Sulphurous  acid  yields  with  opianie  acid  two  products 
containing  sulphur.  A  basic  substance,  cotamine^  CijFfyNO,.  is  contained 
in  the  moiher-liquor  from  which  opianie  acid  has  crystallized :  it  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  very  soluble,  of  bitter  taste,  and  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.  Its  hydrochloride  is  a  well-defined  salt.  The  transformation  of 
narcotine  into  opianie  acid  and  cotarnine  is  represented  by  the  equation: 

C«H,,NO,        +        0        =        Ch,H,A        -h        C,,Hj,NO,. 

Another  basic  substance,  narcogemne^  was  accidentally  produced  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prepare  cotarnine  with  platinic  chloride.  It  formed  long  orange- 
colored  needles,  and  contained  CigHjgNOj. 

By  heating  opianie  acid  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  a  crystallizable  neutral  and  volatile  substance  called  mecnnin,  QyuMvP^, 
and  a  bibasic  crystallizable  acid,  termed  hemipinic  acid,  C,qHhjO^: 

Hemipinic  acid,  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  splits  up  into  methyl  iodide, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hypogallic,  C,H,0^.  the  relation  of  which  to  gallic  acid 
has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  667).  When  cotarnine  is  gently  heated 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  methylamine  nitrate  and  co- 
tamie  acid,  a  bibasic  acid  containing  C„H„05: 

CmHjjNO, -f  2H,0  -f  NO,H  =  CHeN.NO,  +  C„H„Oj. 

Codeine,  C,jHj,NO,  —  Hydrochloride  of  morphine,  prepared  directly 
from  opium,  as  in  Gregory's  process,  contains  codeine-salt,  On  dissolving 
it  in  water,  and  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  morphine  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  codeine  left  in  solution.     Pure  codeine  crystallizes,  by 
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Bpontaneons  eTaporation,  in  colorless  transparent  octohedrons :  it  is  soluble 
in  80  parts  of  cold,  and  17  of  boiling  water,  has  In  strong  alkaline  reac 
tion,  and  forms  crystalUzable  salts. 

With  ethyl  iodide  codeine  forms  a  crystalline  iodide,  Cj^H^gNO.!  =  C^gH^ 
(C,Hj)NOgI,  furnishing  with  silver  oxide  a  soluble  base.  Codeine  being 
considered  as  a  tertiary  monamine,  the  group  OigH^Og  represents  8  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

Codeine  is  homologous  with  morphine,  CigH^iNOg.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  careful  inyestigation  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  prepared  a  great 
number  of  its  deriYatives,  all  of  which  establish  the  formula  aboTe  given* 

Thebaine  or  Paramorphine.  — This  substance  is  contained  in  the  precipi- 
tate formed  by  calcium  hydrate  in  a  strong  infusion  of  opium,  in  Thiboa- 
mery's  process  for  preparing  morphine.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed, 
dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  the- 
baine  is  thrown  down  crystallized  from  alcohol.  When  pure,  it  forma 
colorless  needles  like  those  of  narcotine,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  and 
decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  With  dilute  acids  it  forms  crystalUi- 
able  compounds,  and  when  isolated  and  in  solution  has  a  powerfully  alka- 
line reaction. 

A  series  of  other  bases,  papaverine^  OgoH^NOf,  pseudo-morphine^  nareeine, 
CgjH^NOM  opianinef  and  porpkyroxine^  are  also  —  at  least  occasionally  — 
containecl  in  opium :  they  are  of  small  importance,  and  comparatively  little 
is  known  respecting  them.  A  considerable  number  of  derivatives  of  papa- 
Terine  haye  been  prepared,  which  confirm  the  formula  above  given  for  it. 

Cinchonine  and  (^ninine.  —  It  is  to  these  vegeto-alkalies  that  the  valuable 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Peruvian  barks  are  due.  They  are  associated 
in  the  barks  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  special  acid,  called  the  quinic 
or  kinie.  Cinchonine  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  in  the  pale  bark,  or 
Cinchona  condaminea;  quinine  in  the  yellow  bark,  or  Cinchona  eordifoUa; 
the  Cinchona  oblongifolia  contains  both. 

The  simplest,  but  not  the  most  economical,  method  of  preparing  these 
substances  is  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  ground  bark  in  acidulated  water,  wash  the  precipitate  which 
ensues,  and  boil  it  in  alcohol.  The  solution,  filtered  while  hot,  deposits 
the  vegeto-alkali  on  cooling.  When  both  bases  are  present,  they  may  be 
separated  by  converting  them  into  sulphates :  the  quinine-salt  is  the  less 
soluble  of  the  two,  and  crystnlliled  first. 

Pure  cinchonine,  or  cinchonia,  crystallizes  in  small,  but  beautifully  bril- 
liant, transparent,  four-sided  pi'isms.  It  is  but  very  feebly  soluble  in 
water,  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  has  but  little  taste,  although 
its  8alt«  are  excessively  bitter.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids 
completely,  and  forming  a  series  of  crystalUzable  salts.  Cinchonine  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

Quinine  or  quina,  much  resembles  cinchonine:  it  does  not  crystallize  so 
well,  however,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  water:  its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter.     Quinine  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  toward  the  left. 

Cinchonine  is  composed  of     .        .        .        C^HjiNjO,  and 

Quinine  of ^ao^^u^z^2' 

Quinine  sulphate  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  for  medicinal  use: 
it  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  which  give  a  neutral  solution.  This 
substance  contains  2Q^^^fi^  SO^H,  .7Aq.  Its  solubility -is  much  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  acid  salt, 
C^H^NjO,.  SO^Hj.  7  Aq.,  is  formed.  A  very  intcre.sting  compound  has 
been  produced  by  Dr.  Herapath,  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  quinine  sul- 
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phate.  It  18  a  crystalline  subBtance  of  a  brilliant  emerald  color,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  equal  equivalents  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  and  of 
iodine.  This  remarkable  compound  possesses  the  optical  properties  of  the 
tourmaline  (p.  92). 

Cinchonine  and  quinine  yield  with  methyl  iodide,  compounds  represented 
respectively  by  the  formulas  C2oH,4(CH,)N,01  and  C^H^(CH,)N,0,I,  which 
are  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  soluble  bases  analogous  to  tetrethyl- 
ammonium  hydrate. 

Quinidine. — In  manufacturing  quinine  sulphate,  a  new  base  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  diifers  from  quinine  in  some  of  its  physical  properties,  but 
is  said  to  have  the  same  composition.  It  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  qitinidine^  and  appears  to  have  the  same  medicinal  properties  as 
quinine.  The  substance  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Pasteur,  whose 
researches  have  led  to  the  following  interesting  results: 

The  substance  which  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  quinidine 
is  generally  a  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  of  which  the  one  is  isomeric  with 
quinine,  and  the  other  with  cinchonine.  Pasteur  designates  these  two  sub- 
stances respectively  as  quinidine  and  einchonidine.  They  differ  frpm  quinine 
and  cinchonine  in  several  properties,  but  particularly  in  their  deportment 
with  polarized  light:  for  while  quinine  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  con- 
siderably towards  the  left,  quinidine  exerts  a  powerful  action  towards  the 
right.  Again,  while  einohonine  deflects  considerably  towards  the  righty  the 
action  of  the  isomeric  einchonidine  is  in  the  opposite  direction  —  namely, 
towards  the  Ufl,  It  is  evident  that  quinine  and  quinidine  on  the  one  hand, 
and  einchonidine  and  cinchonine  on  the  other,  stand  to  each  other  in  about 
the  same  relation  as  levo-  and  dextro-tartaric  acids  (p.  677).  Nor  are  the 
terms  wanting  which  correspond  to  racemic  acid.  Pasteur  has,  in  fact, 
proved  that  both  quinine  and  quinidine,  and  likewise  cinchonine  and  ein- 
chonidine, are  peculiarly  modified  by  the  action  of  heat:  exposed  for  sev- 
eral hours  to  a  temperature  varying  between  120®  and  180®  C.  (248®-256®  F.), 
quinine  and  quinidine  are  converted  into  a  third  isomeric  alkaloid,  which 
Pasteur  terms  quinieiney  while  cinchonine  and  einchonidine  furnish  an  iso- 
meric cinchonieine  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  racemic  acid  the  right- 
handed  action  of  dextro-tartaric,  and  the  left-handed  action  of  levo-tar- 
taric  acid,  are  exactly  balanced,  racemic  acid  possessing  no  longer  any  ac- 
tion upon  polarized  light :  in  quinicine  and  cinchonieine,  such  a  perfect 
balance  is  not  observed;  both  still  exert  a  feeble  right-handed  action, 
which  is,  however,  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  rotatory  powers  of 
the  alkaloids  which  give  Tise  to  them.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relations  of  the  six  alkaloids,  and  their  analogy  with  the  racemic  group,  in 
a  more  conspicuous  manner: 

Quinine  Quinicine  Quinidine 

Le/t-handed,  Right-handed^  Htght'handedy 

powerfuUy,  feebly,  very  powerfdly. 

Cinchonine  Cinchonieine  Cinchonidine 

Right-handed,  Right-handedj  Left-handed, 

very  powerfully.  feebly.  powerfully.  * 

Bextro- tartaric  acid    Racemic  acid  Levo-tartaric  acid. 

Right-handed,  neutral.  Left-handed. 

Chinotdiney  QuinoJUKne,  or  Amorphous  quinine,  is  contained  in  the  refuse,  or 
mother-liquors,  of  the  quinine  manufacture.  In  its  purest  state  it  forms  a 
Yellow  or  brown  resin  like  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  is  easily  soluble  also  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  thence  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia.  Quinoidine  possesses  powerful  febrifuge  properties, 
and  is  identical  in  composition  with  quinine.     It  evidently  bears  to  quinine 
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the  same  relation  that  uncrystallizable  syrup  bears  to  ordinary  sugar,  being 
produced  from  quinine  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation. 

From  Cuaco-  or  Arica-barkf  and  likewise  from  the  Cinchona  ovata^  or  vhUe 
quinquina  of  Condamine,  a  substance  denominated  Arieine  or  Cmehovatine 
has  been  extracted :  it  closely  resembles  cinchonine,  and  is  said  to  contain 
C^H^N^O^.  This  formula  exhibits  a  close  analogy  with  the  formulas  of 
cinchonine  and  quinine.    Arieine  is  useless  in  medicine. 

Strychnine  and  Bmoine,  also  called  Strychnia  and  Brucia,  are  contained, 
together  with  several  still  imperfectly  known  bases,  in  Aux  vomica,  in  St. 
Ignatitui'  beany  and  in  faUe  Anguttura  bark.  Strychnine  and  brucine  are 
generally  associated  with  a  peculiar  acid,  called  igasuric  acid,  Nux  vomica 
seeds  are  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  they  become  soft:  they  are 
then  crushed,  and  the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  calcium 
hydratCi  which  throws  down  the  oikaloids.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  in 
spirits  of  wine  of  sp.  gr.  0*850,  and  filtered  hot.  Strychnine  and  brucine 
are  then  deposited  together  in  a  colored  and  impure  state,  and  may  be  sep^ 
arated  by  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  dissolyes  readily. 

Pure  strychnine  crystallizes  under  favorable  circumstances  in  small  but 
exceedingly  brilliant  octohedral  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  color- 
less. It  has  a  very  bitter,  somewhat  metallic  taste  (1  part  in  1,000,000 
parts  of  water  is  still  perceptible),  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  fear- 
fully poisonous.  It  dissolves  in  hot,  and  somewhat  dilute  spirit,  but  not  in 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  or  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  This  alkaloid  may  be 
readily  identified  by  moistening  a  crystal  with  concentrnted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  adding  to  the  liquid  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate,  when  a  deep 
violet  tint  is  produced,  w^hich  disappears  after  some  time.  Strychnine 
forms  with  acids  a  series  of  well-defined  salts,  which  were  examined  by 
Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Abel,  who  established  for  strychnine  the  formulk 
C„H„N,0^ 

Strychnine  forms  with  ethyl  iodide  a  crystalline  compound,  C2|IIg(C,H() 
N,04l,  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  a  soluble  base. 

Brucine,  Cf^HJ^jO^,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  substance, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  many  respects,  by  its  ready  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, both  hydrated  and  absolute.  It  dissolves  also  in  about  600  parts  of 
hot  water.     The  salts  of  brucine  are,  for  the  most  part,  crystallizable. 

Veratrine,  or  Yeratria,  C^TJ^fi^,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Veratrum 
sabadilta.  In  the  pure  state  it  is  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder,  which 
has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  remarkable  for 
occasioning  violent  sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot 
alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  acids:  the  solution  has  ah  alkaline  reaction. 

A  substance  called  colchicine,  extracted  from  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  and 
formerly  confounded  with  veratrine,  is  now  considered  distinct :  its  history 
is  still  imperfect. 

Harmaline,  Ci,H^N,0. — This  compound  is  extracted  by  dilute  acetic 
acid  from  the  seeds  of  the  Peganum  harmctla^  a  plant  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  Steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are  used 
in  dyeing.  When  pure,  it  forms  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  but  scarcely  formiug  erystalli table  salts.  By  oxi- 
dation it  gives  rise  to  another  compound j  harmine,  CigHj^N^O,  which  also 
possesses  basic  properties. 

Caffeine,  or  Theine,  CgHi^N^O,.  —  This  remarkable  substance  occurain  four 
articles  of  domestic  lite,  infusions  of  which  are  used  as  beverages  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  known  world — namely,  in  tea  and  coffee,  in  the  leaves 
of  Guarana  o^dnalit,  or  J'auUinia  forbilit,  and  in  those  of  Ilex  Paraguay entia  i 
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it  will  probably  b«  found  in  other  plants.  A  decoction  of  common  tea,  or 
of  raw  coflfee^berries,  preyiously  crushed,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  solution 
of  basic  lead  acetate.  Tka  gMnti^p^  ^\t»mti  from  the  copious  yellow  or 
greenish  precipitate,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the 
lead,  then  filtered,  BfapUfMeHHi)  a  small  bulk,  and  neutralized  by  ammo* 
nia.  The  caffeine^  crysiahiz'es  out  on  cooling,  and  is  easily  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.  It  forms  tufts  of  delicate,  white,  silky  needles,  which 
have  a  bitter  taste,  melt  when  heated  with  loss  of  water,  and  sublime  with- 
out decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
much  more  easily  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  if  an  acid  be  present.  Alcohol 
also  dissolves  it,  but  not  easily.  The  basic  properties  of  caflfeine  are  fee- 
ble. The  salts  which  it  forms  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are 
obtained  only  with  difficulty.  It  forms,  however,  splendid  double  salts 
with  platinum  tetrachloride  and  gold  trichloride.  The  products  of  oxida- 
tion of  caffeine,  which  have  been  studied  by  Rochleder,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  inasmuch  as  both  their  composition  and  their  properties  establish 
a  close  connection  between  these  products ^and  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid. 
Under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  caffeine  yields  amalie  acid^  a  subetHUce  of 
feebly  acid  properties,  having  the  composition  of  hydrated  tetramethyl- 
alloxantin,  Cg(0H,)4N.0j .  Aq.  When  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  it 
yields  choleairophane,  C^n^l^fi^  corresponding  to  parabanic  acid  of  the  uric 
acid  series.  Cholestrophane  may  be  viewed  as  dimethyl-parabanic  acid ; 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  obtained  by  digesting  silver  parabanate  with  methyl 
iodide :  ^ 

C,Ag^,0,  +  2CH,I  =  2AgI  +   C,H,N,0,.  * 

Lastly,  the  murexide  of  the  caffeine  series  is  formed  by  the  treatmei^t  of 
amalio  acid  with  ammonia,  exactly  as  the  true  murexide  from  uric  acid  is 
formed  by  tlie  action  of  ammonia  upon  alloxantin.     The  new  murexide^ 
imitates  its  prototype,  not  only  in  composition,  but  likewise  in  the  green 
metallic  lustre  of  its  crystals,  and  the  deep  crimson  color  of  its  solutions. 

Theobromine.  —  The  seeds  of  the  TTieobroma  Cacao,  or  caoko-nuts,  fVom 
which  chocolate  is  prepared,  contain  a  crystallizablc  principle,  to  which 
this  name  is  given.  It  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  caffeine,  and 
forms  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  last- 
named  substance.  It  contains,  according  to  Glasson,  CfHgN^O,.  Theobro- 
mine is  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia;  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  this 
solution,  and  boiling,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  silver-theobromine,  C,Hf 
^^fiv  is  obtained.  By  treating  this  silver  compound  with  methyl  iodide, 
St recker  obtained  silver  iodide  and  caffeine:  C7H7AgN402* -f  CH,I  ^  Agl 
+  CgHij^N^Oy  which  may  be  extracted  with  alcohol.  Caffeine  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  metbyl-theobromine.  The  products  obtRined  from 
Vieobromine  by  oxidation  appear  to  be  homologous  with  several  terms  of 
the  uric  acid  series. 

i 

Xanthine,  C,H4N40y  — Xanthine  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Marcet  under 
the  name  of  xanthic  oxide,  which  he  discovered  as  a  constituent  of  urinary 
calculi;  recently  it  has  been  found  among  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  guanine.  It  is  present  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  animal  organism, 
and,  although  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  urine. 

Xanthine,  according  to  Strecker,  may  be  prepared  with  the  greatest 
facility  from  guanine  (p.  758).  Potassium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
guanine  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  until  a  powerful  evolution  of  red  fumes 
takes  place:  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  larpe  qunntity  of  water, 
whereby  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated,  which,  after  washing  with  wa- 
Ur,  18  dissolved  m  ammonia.  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  now  added 
64 
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until  a  black  precipitate  of  iron  oxide  begins  to  appear.*  The  still  power- 
fully ammoniacal  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the 
residue  is  extracted  with  water  in  order  to  separate  the  ammonium  sulphate; 
then  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  evaporated.  Xanthine  is  a  white,  amor- 
phous powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids,  with  which  it 
forms  crystalline  compounds.  The  sulphate  has  the  composition  2Cfn4N4 
0| .  SO4H*  Xanthine  dissolves  with  facility  in  ammonia  and  potash,  its 
characteristic  property  is  to  dissolve  without  evolution  of  gas  in  nitric  acid, 
and  to  give  on  evaporation  a  deep-yellow  residue,  which,  on  addition  of 
ammonia  or  solution  of  potash,  assumes  a  yellow-red  color.  By  treatment 
of  silver-xanthine,  C.HgAggN.Il,,  with  methyl  iodide,  Strecker  obtained  n 
body  isomeric  with  theobromine,  differing,  however,  in  its  properties  from 
that  substance : 

CjHjAg^N^O,    -f    2CH,I    ==    2AgI    -f-    C^HgN.O^ 

Bareina  (Hypoxanthine),  C^H^N^O.  —  This  base  is  a  constituent  of  the 
flesh  of  vertcbrata.  Tt  is  best  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  of  creatin 
(p.  902),  by  diluting  with  water  and  boiling  with  cupric  acetate,  whereby 
the  sarcine  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  cupric  oxide.  This  preci- 
pitate is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  mixed  with  silver  nitrate;  the  crys- 
tals, a  compound  of  sarcine  nitrate  with  silver  nitrate,  are  purified  by 
re-crystallization  ft'om  nitric  acid,  and  are  then,  by  ebullition  with  an  am- 
moniacal solution  of  silver  nitrate,  converted  into  the  compound  of  sarcine 
with  silver  oxide,  C5H4N4O .  Ag^O,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Sarcine  forms  delicate  white  microscopic  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  dilute  acids,  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, and  baryta-water.  Sarcine  forms  crystallizable  salts,  containing  1 
equivalent  of  acid.  It  unites  with  bases,  like  guanine,  forming  crystalline 
compounds  containing  2  equivalents  of  metallic  oxide. 

Guanine,  C^H.N^O.  —  This  base  was  first  obtained,  from  guano;  it  has 
a,lso  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  mammalia,  and  in  the 
excrement  of  the  spider.  To  prepare  it,  guano  is  boiled  with  water  and 
calcium  hydrate  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  appears  but 
slightly  colored:  the  whole  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  saturated  with 
acetic  acid,  whereby  the  guanine  is  precipitated,  mixed  with  uric  acid.  It 
is  purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitation  by  ammonia. 

Guanine  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  ammonia,  soluble  in  acids  and  solution  of  potash.  With  acids 
it  forms  crystallizable  salts  containing  1  and  2  equivalents  of  acid :  it  com- 
bines with  bases  to  crystalline  compounds  containing  2  equivalents  of  metal- 
lic oxide. 

Guanine,  sarcine,  and  xanthine  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  are  all  found  in  the  animal  organism.  Guanine,  on  account  of  its  in- 
solubility in  water  and  ammonia,  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  two 
other  substances.  To  separate  xanthine  and  sarcine,  they  are  converted 
into  the  hydrochlorides,  which  are  treated  with  warm  water :  xanthine  hy- 
drochloride is  so  little  soluble  in  that  liquid,  that  it  may  easily  be  separated 
from  the  admixed  sarcine  hydrochloride. 

Onanidine,  CH^N,  — This  substance  is  prepared  from  guanine.  Guanine 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  whereby  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  guanidine  and  parabanic  acid.  As  soon  as  the 
guanine  is  completely  dissolved,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  till  the  parabanic 

•  The  trtHitinpnt  of  fniftnfno  with  nitric  add  Riree  riw  to  xanthine  And  nitroxanthtne,  which 
hj  the  fiction  of  rcdnclDg  ag»nts  ts  converted  into  xanthine.  Stracker  recommends  a  f^nmui 
Mlt  ibr  tiiie  pnrpoee. 
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acid  has  crystallized  out.  The  mother-liquor  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  which,  separated  from  the  residue  and  evaporated, 
yields  on  evaporation  the  crude  guanidlne  hydrochloride.  The  hydro- 
chloride uiay,  by  digestion  with  silver  sulphate,  be  converted  into  the 
sulphate,  and  the  latter  finally  into  the  free  base  by  addition  of  baryta- 
water. 

Guanidine  thus  prepared  forms  colorless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  the  solution  has  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction.  It  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  forming  a  carbonate  2CH5NJ  H^CO,,  which  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  square  prisms.  The  transforma- 
tion of  guanine  into  parabanic  acid  and  guanidine  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation: 

CsH^NjO     4-     Oj    -f     H,0     as     C,H,N,0,    -f-    CH^N,    -f    CO,. 

Triethylguanidine  — The  action  of  sodium  alcohol  upon  ethyl  cyanate  or 
cyanurate  gives  rise  to  a  base  having  the  composition  CfHj^Nj,  which  is 
thai  of  triethylguanidine  (oarbotriethyltriamine).  It  is  formed  according 
to  the  following  equation : 

8CN(CaH5)0  -f  2C2H5N*aO  =  C,H„N,  +  2Q^\{^  -f  CO,  -f-  NajCOj. 

Creatin,  C^HgN^O,.  2  Aq. — Crentin  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul,  and 
has  been  studied  very  carefully  by  Liebig,  who  obtained  it  from  the  soup 
of  boiled  meat.  It  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  raw  flesh  by  the  follow- 
ing process :  A  large  quantity  of  lean  flesh  is  cut  up  into  shreds,  exhausted 
by  successive  portions  of  cold  water,,  strained  and  pressed.  The  liquid, 
which  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  heated  to  coagulate  albumin  and  coloring 
matter  of  blood,  and  passed  through  a  cloth.  It  is  then  mixed  with  pure 
baryta-water  as  long  as  a  precipitate  appears,  filtered  from  the  deposit  of 
phosphates,  and  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  state.  After 
standing  some  days  in  a  warm  situation,  the  creatin  is  gradually  deposited 
in  crystals,  which  are  easily  purified  by  re-solution  in  water  and  digestion 
with  a  little  animal  charcoal.  * 

When  pure,  creatin  forms  colorless,  brilliant,  prismatic  crystals,  which 
become  dull  by  loss  of  water  at  100®.  They  dissolve  readily  in  boiling 
water,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a  weak  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  somewhat  acrid 
sensation.  In  an  impure  state  the  solution  rendily  putrefies.  Creatin  is  a 
neutral  body,  not  combining  either  with  acids  or  with  alkalies.  In  the 
crystallized  state  it  contains  C4H9N3O2 .  211,0. 

Creatiniae,  C4HfN,0  —  By  the  action  of  strong  acids,  creatin  is  converted 
•into  creatininef  a  powerful  organic  base,  with  separation  of  the  elements  of 
water.  The  new  substance  forms  colorless  prinmatic  crystals,  and  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  creatin:  it  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids 

Creatinine  pre-exists  to  a  small  extent  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  together 
with  lactic  acid  and  other  bodies  not  yet  perfectly  examined.  It  is  also 
found  in  conjunction  with  creatin  in  urine. 

Bareoiine,  CjH^NO,,  formed  by  boiling  creatin  with  baryta-water,  has 
the  composition  of  methyl-glycocine  or  methyl-amidacetic  acid,  C2ri4(CFl3) 
NO,,  and  has  been  already  described  among  the  derivatives  of  acetic  acid 
(p.  614). 

*  The  mothpr-Iiqiitd  ft'om  flesh  from  which  the  creatin  hns  been  deposited  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  new  acid,  the  inonnie,  the  nqucoiia  solution  or  which  refuses  to  cryrttallize.  It 
hns  H  stronj;  acid  reaction,  and  is  precipitated  In  a  white  amorphous  condition  by  alcohol.  It 
prolMibi>'  contains  CjoHi^NjOu. 
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Berberine,  Cs^H^NOs,  is  a  substance  crystallizing  in  fine  yellow  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  extracted  from  I  he  root  of  the  Berbcrit  vulgarit. 
It  has  feeble  basic  properties.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  bebeerine^ 
an  uncrystallizable  basic  substance,  from  the  bark  of  the  green-heart  tree  of 
Guiana,  which  has  the  composition  Ci^HjiNOj. 

Piperine,  Cj^Hj^NjOg. — A  colorless,  or  slightly  yeUow  crystallizable  prin- 
ciple, extracted  from  pepper  by  the  aid  of  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Piperine  readily  dissoWes  in  acids ;  definite  compounds  are,  howeTer,  dif- 
ficult to  obtain. 

Conine  (Conicint,  or  Conia),  Hiootine,  and  Sparteine  difi^er  from  the  other 
vegetable  bases  in  physical  characters;  they  are  volatile  oily  liquids.  The 
first  is  extracted  from  hemlock,  the  second  from  tobacco,  and  the  third 
from  broom  (Spartium  Scoparium).  They  agree  in  most  of  their  characters, 
having  high  boiling  points,  very  poisonous  properties,  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  the  power  of  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  The  for- 
mula of  nicotine  is  CjqHj^N,;  that  of  conine,  CgHj^N;  and  that  of  sparteine, 

Closely  allied  to  conine  is  conhydrine,  CgHj^NO,  a  crystalline  base,  ex- 
tracted by  Wertheim  from  hemlock.  When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  splits  into  conine  and  one  molecule  of  water. 

A  mixture  of  nicotine  with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  solidifies  after  a  short 
time  to  crystalline  masses,  containing  C,oHj4(CH,)^,Iy  and  C)QH,4(CgHg)^,Iy 
convertible  by  silver  oxide  into  soluble  bases. 

Conine  is  a  secondary  monamine.  Treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  yields 
successively  two  iodine-compounds  —  namely,  CgH|0(C2Hj)NI  and  CgH,4(C, 
HgLNI.     The  latter  is  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  a  soluble  base. 

There  are  very  many  other  bodies,  more  or  less  perfectly  known,  having 
to  a  certain  extent  the  properties  of  alknloids :  the  following  statement  of 
the  names  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  a  few  of  them  must  suffice. 

Hyoaqfamine  (Daiurine).  —  A  white,  crystallizable  substance,  from  Hyo*^ 
eyamua  niger  ;  it  occurs  likewise  in  Datura  Stramonium. 

Atropine,  — Colorless  needles,  from  A iropa Belladonna ;  formula  Ci^H^NOg. 

Solanine.  —  A  pearly,  crystalline  substance,  from  various  solanaceous 
plants;  formula  C^H^jNOig  (?)  (p.  582). 

Aeonitme.  —  A  glassy,  transparent  mass,  from  Aconitum  Napelhu  ;  formula 
C,oH4yNO,. 

Deiphinine,  —  A  yellowish,  fusible  substance,  from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium 
Staphiaagria, 

Emetinf.  —  A  white  and  nearly  tasteless  powder  from  ipecacuanha  root. 

Curarine.  —  The  arrow-poison  of  Central  America. 


III.  —  Fhoiphonu,  AatiiiMmy,  and  Arsenic  Basst. 

Phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic  being,  like  nitrogen,  either  trivalent 
or  quinquivalent,  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  amines 
and  the  compound  ammonium  salts.  A  few  of  these  remarkable  oompounds 
will  be  briefly  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


PHOSPIIINBS. 


Paul  Th^nard,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  methyl  chloride  over  calcium 
phosphide  heated  to  about  180®  C.  (856°  F.),  obtained  a  mixture  of  phos- 
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phoretied  bodies,  from  which  he  sepftrated  three  compounds  belieTed  to 
Gorrespoud  in  composition  with  the  three  hydride^)  of  phosphorus  (p.  215), 
Tix.,  P,(CH,;,  P(CH,)y  and  P(CU,),;  these  bodies  were,  however,  but  very 
imperfectly  investigiiied.  More  recently  Cahours  and  Hofmann,  by  sub- 
jecting zinc-methyl  and  zinc-ethyl  to  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride, 
have  obtained  saline  compounds,  from  which,  by  distillation  with  potash, 
the  bases  P(CH,),  and  P^C^Hf),,  analogous  to  the  tertiary  monamines,  may 
be  liberated ;  thus : 

8Zn(C,H4),      +      2PC1,      =      3ZnCl,      +      2P(C,H,)y 
Zinc-ethyl.  Triethyl-phoBphine. 

Thrlethylphosphine,  C^H^P  =  P(C,H5)3.  —  ThLs  substance  is  a  colorless 
oil  having  a  very  penetrating  phosphorus  odor,  and  boiling  at  188^.  It  is 
slowly  oxidized  in  atmospheric  air.  The  vapor,  heated  with  air  or  oxygen, 
explodes.  In  chlorine  gas  it  burns  with  separation  of  carbon,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  being  produced.  With  acids 
it  forms  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  With  iodide 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  it  solidifies  after  a  few  moments  to  crys- 
talline compounds,  containing  respectively  P(C2H0)3(CH3)I,  P(0,Hf)4l,  and 
^(^s^f^'^s^ii)'*  which  are  decomposed  by  silver  oxide,  yielding  power- 
fully alkaline  liquids,  conUining  the  hydrates  P(C,H5)5(CH5)(OH),  P(C,H,). 
(OH),  and  P(CjHj),(CjH„)OH,  which  in  every  respect  resemble  hydrate  of 
tetrethyl  ammonium  and  its  homologues. 

Trimethylphosphine,  CglT^P  =  P(Cri3),.  —  This  substance  is  very  similar 
to  the  corresponding  ethyl-base,  but  more  volatile.  When  left  in  contnct 
with  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  an  oxide  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  white 
needles.  With  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  it  yields  the  iodides 
PCCiyj,  P(CH,),(C,Hj)I,  and  P(CH,),(C^H,i)I,  from  which  three  analogous 
hydrates  may  be  produced  by  means  oi  silver  oxide. 


AirmfOMT  BASES  or  8TIBINES. 


Triethylstibiiie,  or  Stibethyl,  Sb(C2Hg)y  is  obtained  by  distilling  ethyl 
iodide  with  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium.  It  is  a  transparent,  very 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  odor  of  onions.  It  boils  at  lb9°  C. 
(316°  F.).  In  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  emits  a  dense  white  fume, 
and  frequently  even  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  white  brilliant  flame.  It  is 
analogous  in  many  of  its  reaoCions  to  triethylamine,  but  has  much  more 
powerful  combining  tendencies,  uniting  readily  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur,  thereby  forming 
compounds  in  which  the  antimony  is  quinquivalent,  such  as  Sb^(C2El5)|Cly 
Sb^(C^l{Afi^',  &G.  The  same  tendency  to  act  as  a  bivalent-radical  is,  how- 
ever, exhibited  by  trlethylamine,  which,  though  it  does  not  unite  directly 
witix  elementary  bodies,  can  nevertheless  take  up  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  ethyl  iodide,  &c.,  likewise  producing  compounds  in  which  the 
nitrogen  is  quinquivalent,  e.ff,,  N^(CjH5),HCl,  N»(C,H4)g(C,H5)I,  &c. 

Stibethyl  oxide,  Sb(C2H5)jO.  forms  a  viscid  transparent  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  bitter  and  not  poisonous.  It  cannot  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition.  It  combines  with  acids,  giving  rise  to 
crystallizable  salts  containing  two  equivalents  of  acid. 

Stibethyl  mlphide,  Sb(C,H5)jS. — Beautiful  crystals  of  silvery  lustre,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  and  their  odor  similar  to 
that  of  mercaptan.  The  solution  of  this  compound  exhibits  i\i^  deport- 
ment of  an  alkaline  sulphide :  it  precipitates  metals  from  their  solutions 
64* 
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as  sulphides,  a  soluble  salt  of  stibetbyl  boiug  formed  at  the  same  time. 
This  deportment,  indeed,  affords  the  simplest  means  of  preparing  the  salts 
of  stibethyl. 

Stibethyl  chloride^  ^\i{OJR^)ju\.  —  Colorless  liquid  having  the  odor  of  tur- 
pentine oil. 

Stibethyl  iodide,  Sb(CjH.)jI..  —  Colorless  needles  of  intensely  bitter  taste. 

The  analogy  of  trielhyistioine  with  triethylamine  is  best  exhibited  in  its 
deportment  with  ethyl  iodide.  T.he  two  substances  combine,  forming  a  new 
iodide,  containing  Sb(C2H5)4l,  from  which  silver  oxide  separates  a  powerful 
alkaline  base  analogous  to  tetrethyl-ammonium  hydrate : 

N(CaH4),(0H)  Sb(C,Hj),OH. 

A  series  of  analogous  substances  exist  in  the  methyl  series.  They  have 
been  examined  by  Landolt,  who  has  described  several  of  their  compounds, 
and  separated  the  methyl-antimony -base  corresponding  to  tetramethyl- 
ammonium  hydrate. 

The  iodide,  Sb(CH,)4l,  produced  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  tri- 
metbylstibine,  Sb(CH5jg«  crystallizes  in  white  six-sided  tables,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  has 
a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heaL  ^Vhen  treated 
with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  a  powerfully  alkaline  solution,  exhibiting  all  the 
properties  of  potash,  from  which,  on  evaporation,  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
the  hydrate  of  tetramethyhtibonium,  Sb(CH,)^(OH),  crystallizes.  This  com- 
pound forms  an  acid  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  tables. 
It  contains  Sb(CU,)4HS04. 
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Triethylariine,  As(C2Hj),,  is  produced  by  distilling  an  alloy  of  arsenio 
and  sodium  with  ethyl  iodide.  At  the  same  time,  also,  there  is  formed  an- 
other body,  containing  AsJC^H^)^,  analogous  to  arsendiniethyl  or  cacodyl. 
Both  compounds  are  liquids  of  powerful  odor;  they  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon -dioxide,  the  triethylarsine  passing 
over  last. 

Triethylarsine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed Ibr  the  prepnration  of  triethylphosphine,  namely,  by  distilling  arse- 
nious  chloride,  AsCl,,  with  zin<^ethyl.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  most  dis- 
agreeable odor,  similar  to  that  of  arsenetted  hydrogen,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  140^.  Triethylarsine  combines  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  bromine,  and  iodine,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  com- 
pounds containing  2  atoms  of  bromine  or  iodine,  1  atom  of  sulphur  or  oxy- 
gen, and  analogous  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  triethylstibine. 

Triethylarsine  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  yields  a  crystalline 
compound,  As(CjHj).I,  from  which  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  sepa- 
rates the  corresponding  hydrate,  As(CjHj)40H,  a  powerf\illy  alkaline  sub- 
stnnce,  similar  to  the  corresponding  nitrogen-,  phosphorus-,  and  antimony- 
compounds. 

Analogous  substances  exist  in  the  methyl  series.  Trimethylarsine, 
As(CH,),,  is  formed,  together  with  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  A8.^(CHj)^, 
when  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  sodium  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide.  It  unites  with  methyl  iodide,  producing  tetramethylarsonium 
iodide,  As(CH3)4l,  from  which  silver  oxide  separates  the  hydrate,  As(CH,)^ 
OH.  The  iodide  just  mentioned  is  formed,  together  with  iodide  of  cacodyl, 
when  cacodyl  is  acted  upon  by  methyl  iodide : 

As,(CH,)4    +     2CH,I    =    A8(CH5)J     -f    As(CH3),I. 
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• 

By  Btibstituting  ethyl  iodide  for  methyl  iodide  in  this  reaction,  the  com- 
pound A8fGH3),(C,Hg)2l  is  formed.  All  these  iodides,  treated  with  moist 
silver  oxiae,  yield  the  corresponding  hydrates. 

Arsendimethyl  and  arsenmonomethyl  will  he  most  conveniently  descrihed 
in  this  place,  though  they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  ammonia  type,  at 
least  when  in  the  free  state.  ^ 

A8'''(CH,), 
AnndiinetliTl  or  OMOdyl,  A8,(CH,).,  or.  |  .  —  The  kraenio  in 

A8'"(CH,), 
this  compound  is  still  trivalent,  one  unit  of  equivalence  of  each  of  the 
arsenic-atoms  being  satisfied  by  combination  with  the  other,  just  as  in  the 
solid  hydrogen  arsenide,  A8,H^  (p.  428).  When,  however,  the  arsendi- 
methyl combines  with  chlorine  or  other  monatomic  radicals,  the  molecule 
splits  into  two ;  thus  : 

A8(CH,)4        +        CI,        =.        2AS^''^(CH,),C1. 

Cacodyl,  so  called  from  its  repulsive  odor,  constitutes,  together  with  its 
products  of  oxidation,  the  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  known  as  Ca- 
def  8  fuming  liquid^  or  Alkartin,  This  liquid  is  prepared  by  distilling  potas- 
sium acetate  with  arsenious  oxide.  Equal  weights  of  these  two  substances, 
both  well  dried,  are  intimately  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  glass  retort 
connected  with  a  condenser  and  tubulated  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  a  tube 
being  attached  to  the  receiver  to  carry  away  the  permanently  gaseous  pro- 
ducts to  some  distance  from  the  experimenter.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the 
retort,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness.  At  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  two  liquids,  besides  a  quantity  of  re- 
duced arsenic :  the  heavier  of  these  is  the  crude  cacodyl ;  the  other  consists 
chiefly  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone.  The  gas  given  off  during  the 
distillation  is  principally  carbon  dioxide.  The  crude  cacodyl  is  repeatedly 
washed  by  agitation  with  water  previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and 
afterwards  redistilled  from  potassium  hydrate  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure 
hydrogen  gas.     All  these  operations  must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air. 

Pure  cacodyl  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  metallic  zinc, 
dissolving  out  the  sine  chloride  with  water,  and  dehydrating  the  oily  liquid 
with  calcium  chloride.  The  strong  tendency  of  cacodyl  to  take  fire  in  the 
air,  and  the  extremely  poisonous  character  of  its  vapors,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  perform  all  the  distillations  in  sealed  vessels  filled  with  dry  carbon 
dioxide.  Bunsen,  to  whose  skill  and  perseverance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  this  remarkable  compound,  proceeds  as  follows : 

1.  A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  alkarsin  is  cautiously  mixed  with  an 
equally  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  lat- 
ter; a  white  crystalline,  inodorous  precipiUte  then  falls,  containing  As, 
i^^p)fi  •  HgCl,:  when  this  is  distilled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  yields  mercuric  chloride,  water,  and  cacodyl  chloride.,  which  distils  over. 
The  product  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride  and  a 
little  quicklime,  and  then  dfstilled  alone  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

2.  To  obtain  free  cacodyl,  the  pure  anhydrous  chloride  is  digested  for 
three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  100"  with  slips  of  clean  metallic  sine  con- 
tained in  a  bulb  blown  upon  a  glass  tube  previously  filled  with  carbonio 
acid  gas,  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  metal  dissolves  quietly  without 
evolution  of  gas.  When  the  action  is  complete,  and  the  whole  cool,  the 
vessel  is  observed  to  contain  a  white  saline  mass,  which,  on  the  admission 
of  a  little  water,  dissolves,  and  liberates  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  the  cacodyl 
itself.  This  is  rendered  quite  pure  by  distillation  from  a  fresh  quantity 
of  zinc,  the  process  being  conducted  in  the  little  apparatus  shown  in 
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fig.  196,  which  is  made  from  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  and  is  intended  to  serre 
the  purpose  both  of  retort  and  receiver.  The  zinc  is  introduced  into  the 
upper  bulb,  and  the  tube   drawn  out  in  the  nrnnner  represented.     The 

whole  is  then  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  lower 
JF^.  196.  extremity  put  into  communication  with  a  little  hand- 
syringe.  On  dipping  the  point  a  into  the  crude  cacodyl, 
and  making  a  slight  movement  of  exhaustion,  the  liquid 
is  drawn  up  into  the  bulb.  Both  extremities  are  then 
sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  after  a  short  digestion 
at  100°,  or  a  little  above,  the  pure  cacodyl  is  distilled  off 
into  the  lower  bulb,  which  is  kept  cool.  It  forms  a  color- 
less, transparent,  thin  liquid,  much  resembling  alkarsin 
in  odor,  and  surpassing  that  substance  in  iiiflMmmabilitj. 
"When  poured  into  the  air,  or  into  oxygen  gas,  it  ignites 
instantly:  the  same  thing  hsppens  with  chlorine.  With 
very  limited  access  of  air  it  throws  off  white  fumes,  pass- 
ing into  oxide,  and  eventually  into  cacodylic  acid.  Caco- 
dyl  boils  at  170°  C.  (888°  F.),  and  when  cooled  to  —6°  C. 

i21°  F.),  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  square  prisms. 
t  combines  directly  also  with  sulphur. 

Cacodyl  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  redness  into  metallio  arse- 
nic, and  a  mixture  of  2  measures  of  marsh-gas  and  1  measure  of  ethene 
gas. 

The  powerful  combining  tendencies  of  cacodyl  indicate  that  it  is  an  un- 
saturated compound  :  it  can,  in  fact,  take  up  2  atoms  of  a  monad  or  1  atom 
of  a  dyad  element,  forming  compounds  like  the  chloride,  A8,(CHj)4Cl,  = 
2A8(CH,)jCl,  and  the  oxide,  A8,(CH,)40,  in  which  the  arsenic  is  trivalent; 
or  again,  6  atoms  of  a  monad  or  8  atoms  of  a  dyad  element,. forming  com- 
pounds like  the  trichloride,  A8j(CHg)^Cl.  -  2Ae{Cli^)f]y  in  which  arsenic 
is  quinquivalent.  These  last-mentioned  bodies  are  the  most  stable  of  all 
the  cacodyl  compounds. 

Cacodyl  Chloridb.  or  ABSEN-CHLORODiMKTHinE,  As'^'(CH5)2Cl,  prepared 
as  above  described,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  does  not  lume  m  the  air, 
but  emits  an  intensely  poisonous  vapor.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  in- 
soluble in  that  liquid,  as  also  in  ether;  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
solves it  with  facility.  The  boiling  point  of  this  compound  is  a  little  above 
100°;  its  vapor  is  colorless,  spontaneously  inflammable  in  the  air,  and  has 
a  density  of  4-66.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  chloride  without  change ; 
with  the  concentrated  acid,  ignition  and  explosion  occur.  Cacodyl  chloride 
combines  with  cuprous  chloride,  forming  a  white,  insoluble,  crystalline 
double  salt,  containing  As,(CH,)^Cl,  .  Cu^.Cl,;  also  with  cacodyl  oxide. 

Cacodyl  chloride  forms  a  hydrate  which  is  thick,  viscid,  and  readily  de- 
hydrated by 'calcium  chloride. 

Cacodyltrichloride,  As'(CH^),Cl3,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phoa- 
phorus  pentachloride  on  cacodylic  acid : 

As'(CH3),0'^(0H)  -i-  2PCI5  »  As(CH,),Cl3  +  2P0CI,  +  Ha 

Also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  monochloride.  Prepared  by  the 
first  method,  it  forms  splendid  large  prismatic  crystals,  which  however  are 
very  unstable,  being  instantly  decomposed,  at  temperatures  between  40** 
and  60°  C.  (104-122°  F.),  into  methyl  chloride  and  arsen-monomethyl  chlo- 
ride: 

As^(CH,),Cl,        =        CH,C1        +        A8^/'(CII,)C1,. 

Cacodyl  Iodide,  A8(CH,)jT,  is  a  thin,  yellowish  liqt»id,  of  offensive  odor, 
and  considerable  specific   gravity,  prepared   by  distilling  alkarsin  with 
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strong  solution  of  hydriodio  acid.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  is  formed 
at  the  same  time,  which  is  an  oxyiodide.  Cacodyl  bromide  and  fluoride  have 
also  been  obtained. 

Cacodtl  Ctakide,  Ab(€H,)2CN,  is  easily  formed  by  distilling  alkarpin 
with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  mercuric  cyanide.  Above  32  7^  C.  (90° 
F.),  it  is  a  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  but  below  that  temperature  it  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  four-sided  prisms,  of  beautiful  diamond  lustre.  It  boils 
at  about  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  requires 
to  be  heated  before  inflammation  occurs.  The  vapor  of  this  substance  is 
most  fearfully  poisonous :  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  said  to  be  so  far 
contaminated  by  the  evaporation  of  a  few  grains  of  it  as  to  cause  instan- 
taneous numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  vertigo,  and  even  unconscious- 
ness. 

Cacodtl  Oxidk,  As^^^JCH^)fl^^. — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  oacodyl.  When  air  is  allowed  access  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  alkarsin,  so  slowly  that  no  sensible  rise  of  temperature  follows,  that 
body  is  gradually  converted  into  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  full  of  crystals  of 
cacodylic  acid.  On  dissolving  this  mass  in  water,  and  distilling,  water  hav- 
ing the  odor  of  alkarsin  passes  over,  and  afterward  an  oily  liquid,  which 
is  the  caoodyl  oxide.     Impure  cacodylic  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 

Cacodyl  oxide,  purified  by  rectification  from  caustic  baryta,  is  a  color- 
less, oily  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
boiling  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  strongly  resembling  alkarsin  in  odor,  in  its 
relations  to  solvents,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  its  reactions ;  but  it 
neither  fumes  in  the  air,  nor  takes  fire  at  common  temperatures :  its  vapor 
mixed  with  air,  and  heated  to 'about  88°  C.  (190°  F.),  explodes  with  vio- 
lence. It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids, 
forming  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  cacodyl. 

Caeodyl  dioxide^  As2(CH,)^0|,  is  the  thick  syrupy  liquid  produced  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  cacodyl  or  of  alkarsin.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and 
then  yields  a  distillate  of  cacodyl  monoxide,  with  a  residue  of  cacodylio 
acid: 

2As,(CH,)^0,   +    n,0   =   As,(CH,)^0  +   2As(CH,),0(0H.) 

Cacodylic  Acid,  As'(CII,),0^^(On),  also  called  Alkargen. — This  is  the 
ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  oxygen  at  a  low  temperature  upon  caco- 
dyl or  alkarsin  in  presence  of  water:  it  is  best  prepared  by  adding  mer- 
curic oxide  to  alkarsin,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water  and  artificially 
cooled,  until  the  mixture  loses  all  odor,  and  afterward  decomposing  any 
mercuric  cacodylate  that  may  have  been  formed,  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  more  alkarsin.  The  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  solu- 
tion in  alcohol,  crystals  of  cacodylio  acid.  The  sulphide  and  other  com- 
pounds of  cacodyl  yield  the  same  substance  on  exposure  to  ah*.  Cacodylio 
acid  forms  brilliant,  colorless,  brittle  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  a 
modified  square  prism :  it  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  deliquescent  in  a  moist 
Atmosphere.  It  is  not  at  all  poisonous,  though  it  contains  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  arseniq.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether: 
the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  When  mixed  with  alkalies  and  evapo- 
rated, it  leaves  a  gummy,  amorphous  mass.  With  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  cry  stall!  zablp  compounds.  It  unites 
with  cacodyl  oxide,  and  forms  a  variety  of  combinatitins  with  metallic  salts. 
Cacodylic  acid  is  exceedingly  stable:  it  is  not  affected  by  red  fuming  nitric 
acid,  nitroinuriatic  acid,  or  even  chromic  acid  in  solution:  it  may  be  boiled 
with  these  substances  without  the  least  change.  It  is  deoxidized,  however, 
by  phosphorous  acid  and  stannous  chloride,  yielding  cacodyl  oxide.  Dry 
hydriodio  acid  gas  decomposes  it,  with  production  of  water,  cacodyl  iodide* 
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ftnd  free  iodine.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  with  the  eone^n- 
trated  aqueous  acid,  caoodylio  acid  unites  directly,  forming  the  compound 
As  (CHjI^OjH .  HCl.  But  by  exposing  cacodylic  acid  for  a  long  time  to  a 
stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  arten-monomeUiyl  cUefUoride  is  obtained,  to- 
gether with  water  and  methyl  chloride : 

As(CH,),0,H  +  3HC1   =   A8(CH,)C1,  +  2HjO  +  CH.Cl. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  cacodylic  acid  into  cacodyl  trichloride 
(p.  764). 

Oacodtl  Svlphidi,  As2(CH,)4S,  is  formed  by  adding  barium  sulphide  to 
crude  cacodyl,  or  by  distilling  barium  sulph-hydrate  with  cacodyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  transparent  liquid  which  retains  its  fluidity  at  — 40*^,  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  100*'. 

Cacodyl  dtBulphide,  ASj(CHg)^S2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  ca- 
codyl or  the  monosulphme,  or  by  treating  cacodylic  acid  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled.  It  separates  from  the  solution  in 
large  rhombic  crystals.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  yields 
with  various  metallic  solutions,  precipitates  consisting  of  salts  of  mlphoca- 
eodylie  add,  Aa(CU^)^S^H,  analogous  to  cacodylic  acid.  The  lead-salt,  As^ 
(CH3)4S4pb^^  forms  small  white  crystals. 

Arsenmonomathyl,  Ab(CH,).  —  This  radical,  which  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  state,  is  either  bivalent  or  quadrivalent.  Its  dichloride,  As^^^ 
(CH,)Cly  is  produced  either  by  the  decomposition  of  cacodyl  trichloride 
by  heat:  A8(CH,),C1,=A8(CHJc1,+CH,C1  ;  or  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  cacodylic  acid  (p.  765).  It  is  a  colorless,  heavy,  mo- 
bile liquid,  having  a  strong  reducing  power.;  boils  at  188^G.  (271°  F.).  Its 
vapor  exerts  a  most  violent  action  on  the  mucous  membranes ;  on  smelling 
it,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  whole  face  swell  up,  and  a  peculiar  lancinating  pain 
is  felt,  extending  down  to  the  throat.  The  tetrachloride^  As^(CH,)0l4,  is  ob« 
tained  in  large  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  the  dichlo- 
ride and  carbon  bisulphide  cooled  to  — 10°.  It  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
posing even  near  0°  into  methyl  chloride  and  arsenious  chloride,  AsCl^ 
There  is  also  a  chlorobromide,  As(CH,)ClBr,  and  a  di-iodide,  A8(CH3)I,. 

The  oxtdCf  A8(CH3)0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  dichloride  with  potas- 
sium carbonate,. forms  large  cubical  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  resolved  by  distillation  with  potash  into  arsenious  oxide  and 
cacodyl  oxide:  4AsrCH,)0=A8aO.+ASj(CH3).0. 

Arsenmethylie  Acid,  As^(CHg)O''(0H)«  is  oDtained  as  a  barium-salt  by 
decomposing  arsenmethyl  dichloride  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver-oxide; 
and  this  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  acid  which  remains 
on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  laminated  mass.     It  is  bibasic. 

Arsenmethyl  sulphide,  As(CH3)S,  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  over  the  dichloride. 

On  comparing  the  combining  or  equivalent  values  of  the  several  arse- 
nides of  methyl,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all  unite  with  elementary  bodies 
and  compound  radicals,  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  compounds  in  which 
the  arsenic  is  either  trivalent  or  quinquivalent,  the  last-mentioned  com- 
pounds being  by  far  the  most  stable.     Thus : 

Arsenmonomethyl,  A8(CH3),  is  bi-  and  quadri-valent,  forming  the  chlo- 
rides A8^''(CH,)C1,  and  AsnCH,)Cl4. 

Arsendimethyl,  AsfCH^^,,  is  mono-  and  tri-valent,  forming  the  chlorides 
As'^'(CH5),Cl  and  A8t(CH,),C1,. 

Arsentrimethyl,  A8(CH,)|,  is  bivalent  only,  and  forms  the  chloride  Aa^ 
(CH,),C1,, 

Arsenmethylium,  or  Tetramethylarsonium,  A8(CH3)4,  is  univalent,  form- 
ing the  chloride  A8*(CH,)4C1. 
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Bismetbyl  or  Triethylbismnthina,  Bi(C,H,)9,  analogous  in  eoropoBition  to 
triethylstibine  and  triethylarsine,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 
on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium,  and  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
by  ether.  It  is  a  yellowjiquid  of  specific  gravity  1-82,  has  a  most  nau< 
seous  odor,  and  emits  vapors  which  take  fire  in  contact  with  the  air.  It 
unites  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  nitric  acid. 

Borethyl,  ^(€^11^)^  —  Dr.  Frankland  has  obtained  this  compound  by 
treating  boric  ether  with  zinc-ethyl :  it  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid  haTing 
a  pungent  odor,  irritating  the  eyes,  of  sp.  gr.  0*696,  and  boiling  at  95^  C. 
(203^  F.).  Borethyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  slowly  decomposed 
when  len.  in  prolonged  contact  with  it.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  spon- 
taneously inflamed,  burning  with  a  beautiful  green  and  somewhat  smoky 
flame.  It  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  NH, .  B(C2H.)g. 
By  the  gradual  action  of  dry  air,  and,  ultimately,  of  dry  oxygen,  borethyl 
is  converted  into  an  oxygen -compound  of  the  formula  ^(02li^)tOy 
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The  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  triethylphosphine  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  two  crystalline  bromides,  according  to  the  proportions  in  whioh 
the  substances  are  brought  in  contact.  These  bromides  are  CgUi^PBr^zs: 
CeH„P-f  CjH^Br,  and  CuU»*P,Br,=  2CeHi5P-f  CjH^Br,.  The  first  of  these 
compounds  is  the  bromiae  of  a  phosphonium  in  which  8  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced  by  ethyl  and  one  atom  by  the  univalent  radical  brometbyl, 
CjH^Br,  thus  [(C,H4Br)(C,H5),P]Br.  Half  the  bromine  in  this  salt  is  un- 
affected by  the  action  of  silver-salts;  it  may  accordingly  be  designated  as 
bromide  of  bromethyl-tritthyl-phogphonium*  Numerous  salts  of  this  compound 
are  known,  but  the  free  base  cannot  be  obtained,  since  silver  oxide  elimi- 
nates the  latent  bromine,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  base  containing 
[(C,H^O)(C.^H^),P]OU.  The  second  compound  is  the  dibromide  of  ethene- 
hexethyl  diphoephonium^  [(^s^^4)^^(^3Hft)<^a]''^^''s'  ^^^^  radical,  which  cor- 
responds to  2  equivalents  of  ammonium,  2NU4  =:  N,Hg,  forms  a  series  of 
very  stable  and  beautiful  salts,  especially  an  iodide  which  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  In  all  these  salts  the  base,  which  is  composed  of  1  mole- 
cule of  ethene,  6  molecules  of  ethyl,  and  2  atoms  of  phosphorus,  is  united 
with  2  moleculcH  of  univalent-acid  radical;  the  plaiinum'Salt  contains 
(C,H^)^^(C2H,),P,Br, .  Pt.*»Cl4.     The  free,  very  causUc,  and  stable  base  has 

the  composition  i{^2^^Y\^i^i)%^%y'(9^)r 

The  dibromide  of  ethene-nexeihyl-diphosphonium  may  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  triethylphosphine  upon  the  brominated  bromide  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide  upon  tri- 
ethylphosphine :  C,HijPBr,-(-C,H ,5P=CMH34PgBr^  If  the  triethylphosphine 
be  replaced  in  this  process  by  ammonia  or  by  monamines  in  general,  or  by 
monarsines,  an  almost  unlimited  series  of  diatomic  salts  may  be  formed, 
in  which  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  or  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  associated. 

Thus  the  action  of  ammonia,  of  ethylamine,  and  of  triethylarsine,' gives 
rise  respectively  to  the  following  compounds : 

Dibromide    of   Ethene-triethyl-  \       ^/T  tt  \^fir  n  ^  TT  PN1//Tir 
phosphammonium  .      /       L(CiH4)''(C,H,),H,PN]//Br^ 

''ShLln'lt^^^^^^  }      [( W-(C  A)  APN]-Br, 

''S'hli^^.^m  "^""^^^^^^^    }      [(C.HJ-(C.H.).PAs]-Br. 
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Treated  with  silver  oxide,  tliese  bromides  yield  the  very  cauatic  diatomic 
bases  — 


r 

r 


"?hrprirnf;r'!'"''^'- }  [(c.h.)-(c.h,) apn]-(oh) 

M."phalnU^™"''"''^'- }       [(C.H,)"(C.H.).PA,]-(OH), 

The  arsenic  bases,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide, 
give  rise  to  perfectly  analogous  results.  The  limits  of  this  Manual  will  not 
permit  us  to  examine  these  remarkable  compounds  in  detalL 


IV.  —  Compoundi  of  iUoohol-radioals  with  Bivaleiit  and  QuadriTalent 

Metals  and  Metalloids. 

The  bodies  of  this  group  which  contain  bivalent  elements,  such  as  linc, 
are  saturated  compounds,  not  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  oxy- 
gen, &c  ;  those  which  contain  quadrivalent  metals,  like  tin,  are  saturated 
or  unsaturated  accordingly  as  they  contain  four  or  only  two  equivalents  of 
alcohol-radicals. 

All  these  compounds  are  frequently  designated  as  organo-metallic  hi^dUa, 
a  term  likewise  including  the  compounds  of  alcohol-radicals  with  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth.  We  shall  describe  chiefly  the  ethyl  compounds, 
to  which  the  methyl  and  amyl  compounds  are  strictly  Analogous. 

Zinc-ethyl  or  Zino  ethide,  Zn^^(C2Hg)2.-^This  compound,  discovered  by 
Frankland,  is  formed,  together  with  zinc-iodide,  when  ethyl  iodide  is  heated 
with  metallic  zinc  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  or,  for  larger  quantities,  in  a 
strong  and  well-closed  copper  cylinder:  2C,H5l  -f  Zn,^  Ziil,  -f  Zn(C,H,)2. 
The  two  products  remain  combined  together  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  from  which  the  zinc-ethyl  may  be  separated  by  distillation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  mobile  and  very  volatile  liquid,  having  a 
disagreeable  odor,  taking  fire  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  diffusing  white  fumes  of  zinc  oxide.  Water  decomposes  it  violently, 
with  formation  of  zinc  hydrate,  and  evolution  of  ethane  or  ethyl-hydride: 
Zn(CjH5),  +  2H,0  =  ZnH^O,  -f  CjHg.  When  gradually  mixed  with  dry 
oTcygen^  it  passes  through  two  stages  of  oxidation,  yielding  first  zinc  ethyl. 

ethylate,    Zn^^|^»?{j,    and   finally   zinc   ethylate,    Zn^'(0C,H5),.      With 

iodine  and  other  halogens,  the  reaction  also  takes  place  by  two  stages,  but 
consists  in  the  successive  substitution  of  the  halogen  for  the  ethyl ;  thus : 

Zn(C,H5),        -f        I,        =        C,HJ        -f        ZnCCgH,)!, 

and 

Zn(C,Hj)I        -f-        I,        =        C,H,I        -f.        Znl,. 

Zinc  ethide  has  become  a  very  important  reagent  in  organic  chemistry, 
serving  to  effect  the  substitution  of  the  positive  radical  ethyl  for  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  other  negative  elements,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  build  up « 
carbon-compounds  from  others  lower  in  the  scale.  Many  examples  of 
these  reactioTis  have  already  been  given  in  the  chapters  on  alcohols  and 
acids.  In  like  manner  it  serves  for  the  preparation  of  many  other  or- 
gano- metallic  bodies.  The  following  equations  exhibit  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  mercuric  methide,  stannic  ethide,  and  triethylarsine  by  means  of 
sine  ethide : 
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Zn/'(C,H4)i  +  Hg^^Cl,  =  ZnCl,  +  Hg//(C,H,), 
2Zn'^(C,H5),  +  Sn»'Cl4  =  2ZnCl,  +  Sn»^(C,H5)4 
3Zii^^(C,H6),      +     2A8^^^C1,     «     SZnCl,      -f    2As^^^(C,H,),. 

Zino  Methide,  Zn^^(CH,),  is  analogous  in  its  reactions  to  zinc  ethide,  but 
is  still  more  volatile  and  inflammable. 

Potassinm  Ethide,  C^HiK,  and  Sodinm  Ethide,  C^HgNa,  are  not  known  in 
the  separate  state,  but  only  in  combination  with  zinc-ethyl.  These  mixed 
compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  sodium  zinc-ethyl ; 
thus: 

8Zn(C,H,),      4-      Na,      =r      Zn      +      2{C,H,)^[^'' 

These  compounds  and  their  homologuos,  discovered  by  Wanklyn,  have  also 
played  an  important  part  in  chemical  synthesis.  The  production  of  the 
fatty  acids  by  the  combination  of  carbon  dioxide  with  sodium  ethide,  &o. 
has  been  frequently  mentioned. 

Mercuric  Ethide,  Hg^^rC,H|),. — This  compound  is  formed,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  the  action  oi  mercuric  chloride  on  zinc  ethide,  but  it  is  more 
easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ethyl  iodide  in  presence 
of  acetic  ether : 

2C,H,I      +      Na,      -f.       Hg      =    2NaI      -f      ^e{C,Us)r 

The  acetic  ether  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction ;  nevertheless  its  presence 
appears  to  be  essential. 

Mercuric  ethide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  169°.  It 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  mercurial  vapor. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  remove  one  equivalent  of  ethyl  from  this  com- 
pound, and  take  its  place,  forming  mercuric  chlorethide,  &c. ;  thus : 

Hg(C,H,),    +    CI,    =    CACl    +    Hg(C,n,)Cl. 

A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  acids,  e.  ^.,  by  hydrobromic  acid,  the  pro- 
ducts being  ethane  and  mercuric  brometbide : 

Hg(C,H,),      +     HBr«     C^H,      +    Hg(C,H5)Br. 

The  chlorethide  or  broraethide  is  converted  by  water  into  mercuric  ethyl- 
hydrate,  Hg^'(C2Hj)(0H).  Mercuric  ethide  serves  for  the  preparation  of 
several  other  organ o-metallic  bodies. 

iUnmlnium  Methide,  AF^^(CHg),,  or  A1,(CH,)f.  —  This  compound,  dis- 
covered by  Buckton  and  Odling,*  is  formed  by  heating  mercuric  ethide 
with  aluminium.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  crystallizes  at  a  little  above 
(P,  and  boils  at  130<»  C  (260°  F.).  At  and  above  220°  C.  (428°  F.)  the  den- 
sity  of  its  vapor,  compared  with  that  of  air,  is  2*8,  which  is  near  to  the 
theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formula  A^CjH^),,  namely,  2*5.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  true  formula  of  the  compound  is  A^Cgtfg),,  and  not 
Al,(C,Hj)f,  and,  consequently,  that  aluminium  is  a  triad,  not  a  tetrad  f  p. 
888).  At  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point,  however,  the  vapor-density 
becomes  4-4,  approximating  to  the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the 
formula  Al,(C,Hj)j. 

Aluminium  ethide  resembles  the  methyl  compound.  It  boils  at  194°  C. 
(881°  F.),  and  its  vapor  likewise  exhibits,  at  temperatures  considerably 
above  its  boiling  point,  a  density  nearly  equal  to  that  required  by  the  for- 
mula Al(C,Hg),,  for  a  two- volume  condensation. f 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  xlr.  19. 

t  The  vRpor-density  of  alumlniom  chloride,  an  determined  by  Deville,  agreee  with  that  re* 

Snired  by  the  fonniila  A1«C1« ;  but  ae  this  compound  has  a  very  high  boiling  point,  it  waa  per- 
apt  not  heated  Boffldentty  to  convert  it  into  a  perfect  gas  (see  page  461). 

66 
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Ethyl  Componndf  of  Tin.  —  Tin  forms  two  ethyl  compounds,  Bn^^(C^U^)^ 
and  ^n'^(C2Hg)^,  analogous  to  stannous  and  stannic  chloride ;'  also  a  stan- 
noso-stanuous  ethide,  !Sii2(C2Hg)Q,  analogous  in  constitution  to  ethane,  C,Hf. 
Stannic  ethide  is  a  saturated  compound,  but  the  other  two  are  unsaturated 
bodies,  capable  of  uniting  with  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  and  acid  radi- 
cals, and  being  thereby  converted  into  compounds  of  the  stannic  type. 

Stannous  Ethide,  Sn^'(C,H5)2. — When  ethyl  iodide  and  tinfoil  are 
heated  together  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  about  loO**  or  180**  C.  (302°-856® 
F.),  stannous  iodethide,  Sn''(C2l<5)2l2<  >s  produced,  crystallizing  in  colorless 
needles.  The  sanje  compound  is  obtained  when  tin  and  ethyl  iodide  are 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  parabolic  reflector.  The 
reaction  is  considerably  facilitated  if  the  tin  be  alloyed  by  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  sodium.  This  iodide  is  decomposed  by  sodium  or  xinc,  which 
abstracts  the  iodine  and  leaves  stannous  ethide  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  oily 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  1-55.  Stannous  ethide 
combines  directly  with  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  forming 
stannic  chlorethide,  Sn ''(€211^)2012,  &c.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen and  is  converted  into  stannous  oxethide,  Sn"(C2H()20,  a  whitish,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder,  which,  when  treated  with  oxygen-acids,  yields  well 
crystallized  stannous  salts,  such  as  Sn*'{C2H5),(NOs),,  Sn*'(C2H5)2S04,  &c. 

Stannobo- STANNIC  Ethide,  Sn2(C2Hg)Q,  is  always  produced  in  small  quan- 
tity when  stannous  ethide  is  prepared  by  the  methods  above  mentioned. 
It  is  really  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  digesting  an  alloy  of  1  part  of 
sodium  and  5  parts  of  tin  with  ethyl  iodide,  exhausting  the  mass  with  ether, 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol. 
The  stannoso-stannic  ethide,  being  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  then  remains 
behind.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  180^  C.  (850*'  F.),  combining  directly 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  to  form  two  molecules  of  a  stannic  com- 
pound ;  e.  g. : 

Sn,(C,H5),    +    CI,    =    2Si."(C,IT,),Cl ; 

Stannic  chloru-triethide. 

also  with  oxygen,  forming  distannic  oxy-hexethide,  Sn*\^(C2n5),0.  This 
oxide  is,  however,  best  obtained  by  distilling  stannous  oxy-diethide,  Sn** 
(C^\^)fi  (above  described),  with  potash.  It  is  nn  oily  liquid,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  waier ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion. It  is  easily  acted  upon  by  oxygen-acids,  yielding  the  corresponding 
sulphate,  Sn2(C2n5)jSO^,  &c. 

Stannic  Ethide,  Sn**(CjH5)4.  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  on 
stannic  chloride;  also  by  the  distillation  of  stannous  ethide,  2Sn(C2H3)2  = 
Sn  -|-  Sn(C2H5)4.  It  is  a  colorless,  nearly  odorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-19, 
boiling  at  181®  C.  (358°  F.),  and  very  inflammable,  burning  with  »  highly 
luminous  flame.  When  treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c  ,  or  with  acids, 
it  forms  substitution-products:  thus,  with  iodine,  it  splits  up  into  ethyl 
iodide  and  stannic  iodotriethide  : 

Sn(C,H5),     +     I,    =     C2HJ     -f     Sn(C,H5),I. 

With  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  ethane  and  stannic  chlorotriethide, 
Sn(C2H5)^  -h  HCl  =  C,H,  -|-  Sn(C2H5),Cl. 

Plumbic  Ethide,  Pb(C2Hj)4,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  plumbic  chloride 
on  zinc  ethide: 

2Zn(C,Il5)2  +  2PbCl2  =  2ZnCl2  +  Pb  +  Pb(C2H5)4. 

It  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  water.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  chlorine,  bromine. 
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and  iodine  act  yiolcntly  upon  it,  in  the  same  manner  M  on  stannic  ethide, 
forming  plumbic  cbloro-trieihide,  Pb(C2H5)jCl,  &c.  Plumbic  ethide  is 
interesiing,  as  affording  a  pruof  that  lead  is  really  a  tetrad  (p.  398.) 

Tellurethyl,  Te^^{CjUj^)j,  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  telluride 
with  potjissium  ethylsulphate.  It  is  a  heavy,  oily  liquid  of  yellowish-red 
color,  very  inflammable,  and  having  a  most  insufferable  odor.  It  acts  as  a 
bivalent  radical,  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  &c.,  to 
form  compounds  in  which  the  tellurium  enters  as  a  tetrad,  e.  g.,  To'^lCjHi), 
Olj,  Te»^(C,Hj)3(y^  &c.  The  nitrate  Te(C,Hj)j(NOs)a,  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing tellethuryl  witli  nitric  acid;  the  other  salts  by  double  decomposition; 
the  chloride,  for  example,  settles  down,  as  a  heavy  oil,  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  oxide  is  best  prepared  by 
treating  the  chloride  with  water  and  silver  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid. 

Tellnro-methyl,  Te{CH^y  and  telluramyl^  Te(CjH,,)2,  are  similar  in  their 
properties  to  tellurethyl.  The  corresponding  selenium  compounds  have  like- 
wise been  obtained. 

There  are  also  compounds  of  sulphur  with  alcohol-radicals  in  which  the 
sulphur  plays  the  part  of  a  quadrivalent  element,  viz.,  the  tricth/lsulphurous 
compounds,  already  described  (p.  530). — Sulphurous  iodo-frieihidf,  ^^(CjFIj^jI, 
for  example,  is  produced  by  combination  of  ethyl  monosulphido,  S(('3Ug)2, 
with  ethyl  iodide,  C^HJ. 

Other  compounds,  in  which  the  sulphur  may  be  regarded  as  a  hexad, 
are  obtained  by  combining  ethyl  sulphide  and  ethene  sulphide  with  ethene 
dibromido:  thus  sulphuric  diethene-dibromide^  ^'^"^{C^W^'^Wt^^  is  formed  by 
combination  of  S(C,H^)  with  CjH^Brj,  and  sulphuric  diethtfl-ethene'dibromide, 
S^HC«Hj)a(CjH4)^^Bry  in  like  manner  by  combination  of  S^CjH^),  with 
C|H^Br|. 


AHISES. 

Wb  hare  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  these  compounds,  as  derived 
from  ammonium-salts  by  abstraction  of  water,  or  from  acids  by  substitu- 
tion of  amidogen,  NH^  for  hydroxy!,  OH,  or  from  one  or  more  molecules 
of  ammonia  by  substitution  of  aoid-radioals  for  hydrogen.  They  are 
divided  (like  amines)  into  jpaonamides,  diamides,  and  triamides,  each  of 
which  groups  is  further  subdivided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
amides,  accordingly  as  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  acid-radicals.  If  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  partly  by  acid- 
radicals,  and  partly  by  alcohol-radicals,  the  compound  is  called  an  alkala-' 
mide;  for  example,  ethylacetamide,  NH(C2HJ(C2H30);  ethyldiacetamide 
N(C,H,)(C,H,0),. 


AMIDES  DERITED  ?ROM  MONATOHIC  ACIDS. 

A  monatomic  acid  yields  but  one  primary  amide,  which  may  be  formed : 
1.  From  its  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  a  molecule  of  water,  under 
the  influence  of  heat ;  thus : 

C,H,(NHJO,    —    H,0    =    CjHjNO    ==      I    '         =    n{^^»^ 
Ammonium  Acetamide.  CONH^  ^    * 

acetate. 

These  amides  are  also  produced:    2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acid 
chlorides ;  e.  g. : 

CjHjOCl        -f        NH,        a        HCl        -f        NH,(C,H30). 

This  method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  those  amides  which 
are  insoluble  in  water. 

8.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  compound  ethers: 

C.HjO.OCjHj     +     NH,     =      HOCjH,     +     NH,(CjH,0). 
Ethyl  acetate.  Ethyl  alcohol.  Acetamide. 

Acetamide,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  primary  monamides,  is  a 
white  crystalline  solid  melting'  at  78«  C.  (172®  F.),  and  boiling  at  221°  or 
222®  C.  (430®  F.).  When  heated  with  acids  or  with  alkalies,  it  takes  up 
water  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  Distilled  with  phos- 
phoric oxide,  it  gives  up  water  nnd  is  converted  into  acetonitrile  or  methyl 
cyanide,  CjHjNOg  —  11,0  =  C,HgN.  Heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  it  yields  diacetamide,  together  with  other  products: 

2NH,(C,H,0)      -f      HCl      =r      NH.Cl      -f      NH(C,HgO),. 

Acetamide  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid,  combining  with  hydrochloric 
and  with  nitric  acid,  and  likewise  forming  salts  in  which  one  atom  of  its 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal :  tilver-acetamide,  C^H^NAgO,  for  example, 
is  obtained  in  crystalline  scales  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ace- 
tamide with  silver  oxide. 
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Benxamide,  C^HyNO  ==  NH2(CyH50),  is  produced  by  methods  similar  to 
those  above  given  for  the  formation  of  scetamide ;  also  by  oxidizing  hip- 
puric  acid  with  lead  dioxide : 

C,H,NO,      +      0,      =      C^HyNa      +      2C0,      +      H,0 

Benzamide  is  a  orystalline  substance  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  melts  at  1 10°  C.  (289°  F.), 
and  volatilizes  undecomposed  between  286°  and  290°  C.  (647°-564°  F.).  Its 
reactions  are  for  the  most  pari  similar  to  those  of  acetamide.  Heated  with 
benzoic  oxide  or  chloride,  it  yields  benzonitrile  and  benzoic  acid  : 

CtH,NO      +      (CtHjO),0      =        C,H^N      +      2C,H,0, 
Benzamide.  Benzoic  oxide.        Benzonitrile.      Benzoic  acid. 

C,H,NO      +       C^HjOCl        =        C^ftsN      +    0^11,0, 4- HCl 
Benzamide.      Benzoic  chloride.       Benzonitrile.  Benzoic  acid. 

Heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  hydrochloride  of  benz. 
amide,  C^UyNO .  HCl,  which  separates  on  cooling  in  long  aggregated  prisms. 
Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  forming  benzomereuramitUj 
N.U,(C,H,0),Hg". 

Secondary  monamides  are  those  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  mole- 
cule of  ammonia  are  replaced  by  two  univalent  or  one  bivalent  acid-radi- 
cal, or  by  one  acid-radical  and  one  alcohol-radical.  Those  containing  only 
univalent  radicals  are  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
on  primary  monamides  at  a  high  temperature;  e.ff. : 

2NH,(CgH30)      +      HCl      =      NH4CI      4-      NH(C,H,0), 
Acetamide.  Diacetamide. 

Those  containing  bivalent  acid-radicals  are  called  imidea  ;  e.g,  succinimides, 
NiirC^H^O,)^^.  They  are  derived  from  bibasio  acids,  and  will  be  noticed 
fartner  on. 

Secondary  monamidet  (alkalamidea)  containing  an  acid-radical  and  an 
alcohol-radical,  are  formed  by  processes  similar  to  those  above  given  for 
the  formation  of  the  primary  monamides,  substituting  amines  for  ammo- 
nia; thus: 

NH,(C,H5)     -f     C,H,0C1  =    HCl         +  NH(C,H5)(C,H,0) 

Ethylamine.  Acetic  Ethyl-acetamide. 

chloride. 

NH  (CjHj)     +    C,H,0(OC,H,)    =    HOC^H,  +  NH(C,H5)(C,H,0) 
Ethylamine.  Ethyl  acetate.  Alcohol.         Ethyl-acetamide. 

They  are  crystalline,  and  for  the  most  part  do  not  combine  with  acids. 
"When  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  they  take  up  water  and  regenerate 
their  acid  and  primary  amine ;  thus : 

NH(C,H6)(C,H,0)     +    HOH    =    C,H,0(OH)     -f-    NH,(CeHj) 
Phenyl- acetamide.  Acetic  acid.  Aniline. 

Tertiary  monamides  are  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  one 
molecule  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  acid-radicals  or  by  acid-  and  alcohol- 
radicals.  Those  of  the  latter  kind,  called  tertiary  alkalamides,  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  secondary  alkalamides: 

NH(C,H.)(C,H40)     +     C.H^OCl    =    HCl   *+     N(C.H.KCtH,0), 
Phenyl-benzamide.  Benzoyl  Phenyl-dibenzamid» 

chloride. 
66* 
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Or  hy  the  action  of  monatomic  acid  oxides  on  cyanic  ethers ;  e.  ff, :  ' 

(C,H,0),0    +    NiCO)"(C,H,)    =    CO,    +    N(C,H.)(C,H,0), 
Acetic  oxide.  Ethyl  cyanate.  Ethjl-diaceiamide. 


AMIDES  DERIVED  FROM  DIATOMIO  AND  MONOBASIC  ACIDS. 

Acids  of  this  group  may  give  rise  to  two  monamides,  both  formed  by 
substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  NH,  for  OH,  and  therefore  having  the 
same  composition.  They  are  however  isomeric,  not  identical,  the  one 
formed  by  replacement  of  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  being  acid,  while  the 
other,  formed  by  replacemeilt  of  the  basic  hydroxyl,  is  neutral.  The  acid 
amides  thus  formed  are  called  amic  acids.  Gly collie  acid,  for  example, 
yields  glycollamic  acid  and  glycollamide,  both  containing  C^H^NOi: 

CHjOH  y        CHjNWj  CHjOH 

COOH  COOII  CONH, 

GlycoUic  Glycollamic  Glycollamide. 

acid.  acid. 

These  amic  acids  and  amides  are  sometimes  represented  aS  derived  from  a 
molecule  of  ammonia  and  a  molecule  of  water,  bound  together  by  the  sub* 
stitution  of  a  diatomic  acid-radical  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen;  thus: 


HJO  l^lja";     jo 


Type.  Glycollamic  acid. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  identical  with  the  amidated  acids  de- 
rived from  the  corresponding  monatomic  acids,  CnH^nOj,  by  substitution  of 
amidogen  for  hydrogen  ;  thus  glycollamic  acid  is  identical  with  amidacetic 
acid;  lactamic  with  amidopropionic ;  leucamicwith  amidocaproic  acid;  for 
example : 

CH,  CH2(NH,)  CH,(OH) 

COOH  COOH  COOH 

Acetic  acid.  Amidacetic  or  GlycoUic  acid. 

Glycollamic  acid. 

These  amic  acids  are  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  the  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  derivatives  of  the  fatty 
acids;  the  corresponding  neutral  amides  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  on  the  corresponding 
oxides  or  anhydrides,  or  on  the  ethylic  ethers  of  glycoUic  and  lactic  acids ; 
thus: 

CgHiO,        +        NH,        =        CgH^NO, 
Lactide.  Lactamlde. 

C,H.(OH)  C,H,OH 

I  +        NH,H     =        HOCjHj      +        I 
COCOCaHj)  CONH. 

Ethyl  lactate.  Alcohol,  Lactamiae. 

Leucamide,  the  neutral  ether  of  leucic  acid,  is  not  known. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  series  possess  basic  as  well  as  acid  properties,  and 
are  therefore  often  designated  by  names  ending  in  tn€,  the  ordinary  teiv 
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inination  for  organic  bases,  glygollamic  acid  being  designated  as  glycocine, 
laotamic  acid  as  alanine,  leucamic  acid  as  leucine  (pp.  t)I4,  615,  620). 

Amidobenzoic  acid,  C^\[A^]A^)0^  or  CjH^(NHj) .  COjH,  produced  from 
nilro-benzoic  acid,  CfU4(N02)0,,  by  Ihe  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  oxy-benzamic  acidy  derived  from  oxy-benzoic  acid,  C^U^ 
(OH) .  COjH,  by  substitution  of  NH,  for  OH. 

IHamidobemoic  acid,  Cj}i^{l!iU2)2^v  formed  in  like  manner  from  dinitro- 
benzoic  acid,  may  also  be  viewed  as  diozybenzamic  acid,  derived  from  a  hy- 
pothetical dioxybenzoic  acid,  C(H3(OH)2 .  CO^H ;  but  according  to  the  mode 
of  formation  of  these  acids,  they  are  more  conveniently  regarded  as  deriva- 
tives of  benzoic  acid.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  amidated  acids  derived 
from  the  homologues  of  benzoic  acid. 


AMIDES  DERITEB  FROM  DIATOMIC  AND  BIBASIG  ACIDS. 

Each  acid  of  this  group  may  give  rise  to  three  amides:  viz.,  1.  An  acid, 
amide,  or  amic  acid,  formed  from  the  acid  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of 
one  molecule  of  water.  —  2.  A  neutral  monamide  or  imide,  formed  from  the 
acid  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  two  molecules  of  water.  — 3.  A  neu- 
tral diamtde,  derived  from  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  two 
molecules  of  water.     Thus  from  succinic  acid,  (C4H^0,)^''(0H),  are  derived : 

CJl5(NH,)0,-H,0  =  C,H,N03=  (C,Efi,y^{Sn,){OK)  =  (C,H,0,)^^  \^ 
Acid  ammonium  Succinamic  H  J 

succinate.  acid. 

C,H,(NH,)0«-2H,0=C4H,NO  =(C,H,0,)"(NH)'/         =  (C,n,0,)"  \  ^ 
Acid  salt.  Succinimiae.  H  / 

C,H.(NH,),0,-2H,0=C«H,N,0,=(C,HA)"(NH.),         =  (C,H,0,)'O  „ 
Neutral  salt.  Succinamide.  U^  /    > 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  produced : 

1.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  acid  ammonium-salts  of  the  correspond- 
ing acids. 

2.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  neutral  ethers  of  bibasio 
acids ;  e.  g. : 

(CA)''(0CA)2  +  NH,  -f  H(0H)  =  2H(0C,H4)  +  (CAV^(NH,)(0H) 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Oxamic  acid. 

3.  By  boiling  imides  with  ammonia,  under  which  circumstances  they 
take  up  a  molecule  of  water  and  are  converted  into  amic  acids ;  thus  suc- 
ciniftiide,  C4TLNO3,  with  HjO  forms  succinamic  acid,  C^H^NOg. 

The  typio  or  extra-radical  hydrogen  in  these  amides  may  also  be  replaced 
by  alcoholic  or  by  acid  radicals,  thereby  producing  alkalamides,  secondary 
and  tertiary  diamides,  &c.  The  mode  of  producing  such  compounds  may 
be  understood  from  the  following  equations : 

(CA)^^(0NH3CH,)0H    —    H,0      =       (C20,)^'NH(CH3) .  (OH) 
Acid  methylammo-  Methyloxamic  acid, 

nium  oxalate. 

(C,H«0,)"0  +      NH,(C,H,)      =       2H,0  +  N(C,H,)(C,H,0,)// 

Succinic  Aniline.  Phenylsuccin- 

oxide.  imide. 

(Cfi,y^{OCfl,\  +      2NH./CTT3)     ==     2H(0C,Hs)   +N,H,fCA)''(OH,), 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Methylamino.  Ethyl  alcohol.      Dimethyl-oxamide. 
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(CO)Cl, 

Carbonyl 

chloride. 


Aniline. 


2ECI        +      N,H,(CO)''(C,H.), 
Dipbenyl-earbonide. 


2N(CA0,)"Ag    +     (Q,HA)"C1,  =      2AgCl      +         N,(C,HA)", 
Argentosuccin-  Succinyl  TrisuccinAmide. 

imide.  chloride. 

Amides  of  Carbamie  kci^  —  Carbonie  add,  (CO)''''(NH,)(OH),  is  oot  known 
in  the  free  stAte,  that  is,  as  a  hydrogen-salt,  but  its  ammonium-salt,  (CO)^^ 
(NH2)(0NH^),  is  produced,  as  already  noticed  (p.  814),  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia-gas.  This  salt  is  easily  obtained 
pure  and  in  large  quantity  by  passing  the  two  gases,  both  perfectly  dry, 
into  cold  absolute  alcohol,  separating  the  copious  crystalline  precipitate  by 
filtration  from  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid,  and  heating  it  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°,  or  above.*  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  de- 
posits ammonium  carbamate  in  large  crystalline  laminsB.  This  salt,  if  per- 
fectly dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130^—140^ 
C.  (266^-284''  F.),  splits  up  into  ammonium  carbonate  and  urea,  one  mole- 
cule of  it  giving  up  a  molecule  of  water  to  another: 


2CN,HjO, 
Ammonium 
carbamate. 


Urea.  Ammonium 

carbonate. 


Hence  Kolbe  concludes  that  urea  is  the  amide  of  carbamie  acid,  not  the 
amide  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  the  supposed  dif- 
ference consists;  for  carbonic  acid  being  (CO)^''(OH)(OH),  and  carbamie 
acid,  (C0)^^(NH2)(0H),  the  amide  of  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  the 
diamide  of  tne  former.  It  appears,  also,  from  the  observations  of  Basa- 
roff,  that  ordinary  commercial  ammonium  carbonate,  when  treated  in  the 
manner  just  described,  likewise  yields  urea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
periments of  Wanklyn  and  Gamgee,  already  quoted  (p.  722),  seem  to  show 
that  urea  is  essentially  different  from  carbamide,  f 

Carbahic  Ethers.  —  Carbamie  acid  forms  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  ac- 
cordingly as  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  group  NH,  or  OU  is  replaced  by 
an  alcohol-radical. 

Elhylearbamic  acid,  (CO)'^ .  NH(C,H5) .  OH,  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  its  ethylammonium-salt,  (CO)^^.  NH(C,Hj) .  ONHjJCjHj),  is  pro- 
duced, as  a  snow-white  powder,  by  passing  carbon  aioxide  into  anhydrous 
ethylamine  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Its  aqueous  solution,  like  that 
of  ammonium  carbamate,  does  not  precipitate  barium  chloride  unless  aided 
by  heat.  The  methylammonium-salt  of  methylcarhamic  add  is  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner.  Pkmylearhamic  add,  (CO)'''' .  NH(C5H5) .  OH,  also  called 
carbanilie  and  anthranilie  add,  isomeric  with  amidobenzoic  acid,  itt  obtained 
by  boiling  indigo  with  potash  and  manganese  dioxide.  It  is  a  orystnlline 
body,  soluble  in  water,  and  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  salicylic 
(phenyl-carbonic)  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen: 

(CO)''.  NHCCgHj) .  OH  +  NO,H  =  (CO)''.  OCgH^.  OH  +  H,0  -f  N^ 
Phenyl-carbamic  acid.  Phenyl-carbonic 

acid. 

The  neutral  carbamie  ethers  are  called  urethanet.  Ethyl  carbamate, 
(CO)".  NIIj .  OCjHj,  called  simply  urethane,  is  formed  by  leaving  ethyl  car- 

•  KfJhe  and  Btuamff,  Cliem.  Soc.  Joarnal  [2],  vl.  194. 

t  BtmarofTs  experiments  have  not  yet  been  puhliRhed  In  detail,  and  there  js  no  proof -given 
In  the  pMper  alxtvc  rercrred  to,  that  the  rompound  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  ammoniam 
carbamate  waa  really  urea  und  not  carbamide. 
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bonate  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia ;  and  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  ethyl  cblorocarbouate  (alcohol  saturated  with  oarbonyl  chloride) : 

(C0)'^(0C^5)C1    +    NH,    »     HCl    +    (C0)^^(NH,)(0C,H5) 

It  forms  colorless  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water.  Methyl  carbamate,  methy* 
lie  urethane  or  urelhylane,  and  amyl  carbamate  or  amylie  urethane,  are  obtained 
in  like  manner. 

Carbarn io  acid  in  which  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur, 
constitutes  tulpho-carbamie  acid,  (CSy^(^H^)(SH).  There  is  also  an  ozy- 
9ulph0'carbamie  acid^  (CS)^^(NU,)(OU),  the  ethylio  ether  of  which  is  xan- 
thamide,  (CS)^>'(NH,)(0C,H4)  (p.  tiol). 

Carbim IDB,  (CO)^'(NH)^'  or  N I  ^^^    ,  is  the  same  as  cyanic  acid ;  and 

many  of  the  reactions  of  cyanic  acid  are  most  naturally  represented  by 
the  formula  just  given,  especially  its  conversion  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
ammonia  under  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalies : 

NH(CO)'^        +        H,0        =        NH,        +        (C0)''0, 

and  the  corresponding  formation  of  ethylamine  and  its  homologues  by  dis- 
tilling cyanic  ethers  with  potash. 

Carbamidi,  CNgH^O  or  N,(C0)^^H4.  — This  compound  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia-gas  on  carbonyl  chloride : 

COCl,        +        2NH,        =        2HC1        +        N,COH^; 

also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate,  and  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  oxamide  at  a  red  heat:  CjO^N.H^  =  CON^H^  >|-  CO.  It  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  urea ;  the  only  difference  indeed  yet  observed  between 
the  two  compounds,  is  in  the  products  which  they  yield  when  oxidized  by 
potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (p.  722). 

Amides  of  OzaUo  Acid.  —  Ozamu;  acid,  C^Ufi^  =  (C,0.)^^(NH,)(OH), 
is  produced  by  heating  acid  ammonium  oxalate  to  about  2oO° ;  also  as  an 
ammonium-salt  by  boiling  oxamide  with  aqueous  ammonia :  CsH^N^O,  -f~ 
H,0  =  C,Ei,(NH4)N0,.  Oxamic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
monobasic,  and  forms  numerous  crystalline  metallic  salts. 

Oxamic  eihert  may  be  formed  by  substitution  of  ethyl-radicals  for  hydro- 
gen, either  in  the  group  NH,  or  in  the  group  OH  of  oxamic  acid,  the  re- 
sulting ethers  being  acid  in  the  former  case,  neutral  in  the  latter.  The 
neutral  ethers,  also  called  oxamethanes  (p.  660),  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  on  neutral  oxalic 
ethers;  thus: 

(C,0,)'"(0C,H5),   +   NH,  =  HOC.H-   +    (CA)''(NH,)(OC,H,) 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Ethyl  oxamate. 

They  are  crystalline  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
yielding  ammonium  oxalate  and  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

The  acid  ethers  of  oxamic  acid,  containing  one  equivalent  of  alcohol- 
radical,  are  produced  by  dehydration  of  the  acid  oxalates  of  the  corre- 
sponding amines ;  thus : 

(CA)^^(ONH,C,H,)(OH)    -    OH,    =    (C,a)/'rNH(C,Hj)](OH) 
Acid  ethylammonium  Ethyloxamio  acid, 

oxalate. 
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Metbyloxamic  and  phenylozamic  acids  are  also  known.  These  acid  etbers 
are  meiameric  with  the  neutral  oxamic  ethers  containing  the  same  alcohol' 
radicals. 

The  replacement  of  both  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  group  NH,  in  oxamie 
acid,  would  also  yield  monobasic  acid  ethers ;  none  of  these  are,  howeTer, 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  the  ethylic  ethers  of  dimethyl-  and  diethyl- 
oxamic  acids-  have  been  obtained;  e.  y.,  ethylic  dimethyl-oxamate,  (C-0,)'^N 
(CH,),(OC,H,). 

Tlie  mide  of  oxalic  acid  is  not  known. 

OxAMiDB,  "SJ^CfijY^E^.  —  This  compound  is  produced  by  the  actioQ  of 
heat  on  neutral  ammonium  oxalate  (p.  659),  but  is  more  advantageously 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  neutral  ethyl  oxalate.  It  is  also 
formed  in  several  reactions  from  cyanogen  and  cyanides:  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydr  )cyanic  acid,  mixed  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  yields  a  crystal- 
line deposit  of  oxamide:  2CNH  +  H3O,  =  C^NjII^O,. 

Oxamide  is  a  white,  light,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  an  open 
tube,  it  volatilizes  and  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate;  but  its  vapor,  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon  monoxide,  ajn- 
monium  carbonate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  urea  (or  carbamide) : 

2C,N,H,0,    =    CO    +    CO,    +    NH,    +    CNH    +    CN^H^O. 

Dilute  mineral'  acids  decompose  it,  yielding  an  ammonium-salt  and  free 
oxalic  acid ;  e.  g. : 

C,N,H,0,    +     SO,H,    +     2H,0     =     SO^(NH,),-+    C,H,0^. 

Dimeihyloxamide,  N,(C,0.^)^^H2(CH,),,  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  methylammonium  oxalate: 

C,(CH,N),0,        —        2H,0        =        C,NaH,(CH,\0,. 

Diethyloxamide,  diamyl oxamide,  diphenyloxamide,  and  dinaphthylozamide, 
are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 


AMIDES  DERIVED  FROM  ACIDS  OF  HIGHER  ATOMICITY. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  amides  is  pomewhat  limited :  we  shall  notice  only 
those  derived  from  malic  and  from  citric  acid. 

Malic  add,  (C^HjO,)^^'(OH),,  which  is  triatomic  and  bibasic,  forms  an 
acid  amide  and  a  neutral  amide : 

rOH  fOH  rOH 

(C JW- 1  OH  (C,H,0,)- 1  NH,  (C,HA)-  j  NH, 

Malic  acid.  Malamic  acid.  Malamide. 

Malamide  is  deposited  in  small  crystals,  when  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  malate: 

G,H,(rjT.\0,        +        2NH,        =        2C,HeO        +       ^^W^O, 
Ethyl  malate.  Alcohol.  Malamide. 

Malamic  add,  C^H^NO^,  is  not  known  in  the  free  sUte ;  but  its  ethylio 
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ether,  or  nurlamethane,  CJ{^{CjXJ^)^O^t  is  produced  as  a  crysialline  mass, 
when  dry  ethyl  malate  is  saturated  with  ammouia-gas : 

C,n,(C,Ut)fi,    +    NH,    =    C,H,0    4-    C,«,(C.H,)NO.. 

Malamide  is  raetameric,  not  identical,  with  atparagin^  a  substance  found  in 
the  root  of  marsh -mallow,  in  asparngus-shoots,  and  in  several  other  plants. 
To  prepare  a»paragin,  marsh-mallow  roots  are  chopped  small,  and  mace* 
rated  in  the  cold  with  milk  of  lime;  the  filtered  liquid  is  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  in  the  water- 
b:itU  to  a  syrupy  state.  The  impure  asparagin,  which  separates  after  a 
few  days,  is  purified  by  re-crystallization.  Asparagin  forms  brilliant, 
transparent,  colorless  crystals,  which  have  a  faint,  cooling  tast«,  and  are 
freely  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  hot.  When  dissolved  in  a  saccha- 
rine liquid,  which  is  afterward  made  to  ferment,  or  wiien  heated  with 
w.iter  under  pre^ssure  in  a  close  vessel,  or  when  boiled  with  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  aspartic  acidj  an  acid  metamerio 
with  malamic  acid. 

Asparagin  differs  from  malamide  in  crystalline  forms;  moreover,  it  con- 
tains water  of  crystallization,  the  composition  of  the  crystals  being  C^Hg 
N.jOs  ■  Hfi.  whereas  those  of  malamide  are  anhydrous.  The  two  sub- 
stances differ  also  in  their  action  on  polarized  light,  malamide  having  a 
spacific  rotatory  power  of  — 47*6°,  whereas  that  of  asparagin  in  an  acid 
solution  is  -\-  35°,  and  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  — 11°  18^.  Lastly,  mal- 
amide, when  treated  with  alkalies,  is  easily  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
malic  acid,  whereas  asparagin,  as  already  observed,  yields  ammonia  and 
a9  >artio  acid. 

The  difference  ^  constitution  between  these  metamerio  bodies  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  formula  : 


COOH 

CHOH 

I 
CH, 

COOH 
Malio  acid. 


COOH 

CHNH, 

CH, 

COOH 

Aspartic 

acid. 


CONHj 
CHOH 

CH, 

COOH 

Malamio 

acid. 


CONH, 
CHNH, 

CH, 

COOH 
Asparagin. 


CONH, 

CHOH 

CH, 

CONH. 
Malamide. 


These  formulas  indicate  that  aspartic  acid  is  bibasic,  malamic  acid  and 
asparagin  monobasic,  and  malamide  neutral.  Now,  malamide  is  certainly 
neutral,  and  asparagin  forms  salts  by  substitution  of  metals  for  one  of  its 
liy  Irogen-atoms.  The  basicity  of  malamic  and  aspartic  acids  is  not  very 
distinctly  made  out.  Aspartic  acid  is  commonly  said  to  be  monobasiOi 
forming  neutral  salts,  like  C4H.KNO4.  and  likewise  basic  salts  ;  but  the  as- 
pat  ates  have  not  been  very  fully  investigated,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the.se  so-called  basic  salts  may  really  be  neutral. 

There  are  also  phenylated  amides  of  malic  acid,  viz  ,  diphenyl-malamide 
or  malanilide^  OJiJC^U^)^^^^^  and  phenyl-malimide  or  malanil^  C,gH.NOj  es 

(C^HjO,)''''^  1  or  H  '  produced  simultaneously  by  fusing  malio  acid  with 
aniline;    and  phenyl-malamie  or  malanilic  acid,  CjoHjiNO^  =    (C^HjO,)^'^ 


{ 


00,H, 

NK^    ,  obtained  as  an  ammonium-salt  by  boiling  phenyl-malimide  with 

OH 
aqueous  ammonia. 

Lastly,  th^  action  of  heat  on  acid  nmmonium-malate  yields  malamj/l-nitrile, 
(C^HjOJ^^^N,  which  is  identical  with  the  imide  of  fumaric  acid,  and  when 
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boiled  with  hjdrochlorio  or  nitrio  acid,  yields  compounds  of  these  acids 
with  an  optically  inactive  yariety  of  aspartic  acid :   C4H.0,N  -f-  2H.0  =» 

Amides  of  Citric  Acid.  —  Citramide,  '^^i^flfi^'^'^^  is  a  crystalline 
compound,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  am- 
monia on  ethyl  or  methyl  citrate.  —  Triphenyl-citramide,  ^zi^^fi^i^'^i^^ 
H5).H^  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  neutral  phenylammonium  citrate, 
C0H,(C«HgN),O4,  from  which  it  differs  by  8H,0,  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  colorless  striated  prisms. 

Citrimide  and  citramic  acid  are  not  known ;  but  phenylio  derlTatlTes  of 
these  amides  haye  been  obtained. 


XTRCIASBmS])  OBGANIC  COKPOXrilDS. 

THEBB^re  still  many  organic  compounds,  especially  those  obtained  from 
natural  sources,  which  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
included  with  certainty  in  either  of  the  preceding  groups  or  series.  Some 
of  these  have  been  described  in  connection  with  the  more  definitely  known 
conipoifnds  to  which  they  are  most  closely  allied  in  their  origin  or  proper- 
ties. It  remains  to  describe  the  Organic  Coloring  principles,  the  Resins 
and  Balsams,  and  the  Albuminous  and  Gelatinous  principles  of  the  living 
organism ;  these  last,  however,  will  be  most  conveniently  described  under 
the  head  of  '*  Animal  Chemistry." 


ORGANIC  COLORING  PRINCIPLES. 

The  organic  coloring  principles  are  substances  of  very  considerable  prac- 
tical importance  in  relation  to  the  arts ;  several  of  them,  too,  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  extensive  and  successful  chemical  investigation.  With 
the  exception  of  one  red  dye,  cochineal,  they  are  all  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  fouuded  upon  an  affinity  or  attraction  existing  be- 
tween the  coloring  matter  of  the  dye  and  the  fibre  of  the  fabric.  In  wool 
and  silk  this  affinity  is  usually  very  considerable,  and  to  such  tissues  a 
permanent  stain  is  very  easily  communicated ;  but  with  cotton  and  flax  it 
is  much  weaker.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  a  third  substance,  which  does 
possess  such  affinity  in  a  high  degree,  and  with  this  the  cloth  is  impreg- 
nated. Such  substances  are  termed  mordants.  Alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and 
stannic  oxide  are  bodies  of  this  class. 

When  an  infusion  of  some  dye-wood,  as  logwood,  for  example,  is  mixed 
with  alum  and  a  little  alkali,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  alumina  in 
combination  with  coloring  matter,  called  a  lake ;  it  is  by  the  formation  of 
this  insoluble  substance  within  the  fibre  that  a  permanent  dyeing  of  the 
cloth  is  effected.  Ferric  oxide  usually  gives  rise  to  dull,  heavy  colors; 
alumina  and  stannic  oxide,  especially  the  latter,  to  brilliant  ones.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  by  applying  the  mordant  partially  to  the  cloth,  by  a 
wood-block  or  otherwise,  a  pattern  may  be  produced,  as  the  color  will  be 
removed  from  the  other  portions  by  washing. 

Indigo.  —  Indigo  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  group  of  blue 
coloring  matters.  It  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Indigo- 
feray  which  grow  principally  in  warm  climates.  When  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  are  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allowed  to  ferment,  a  yellow  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  out,  which  by  oont-act  of  air  becomes  deep-blue  and  in- 
soluble, and  finally  precipitates.  This,  washed  and  carefully  dried,  con- 
stitutes the  indigo  of  commerce.  It  is  not  contained  ready  formed  in  the 
plant,  but  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  some  substance  there  present. 
Neither  is  the  fermentation  essential,  as  a  mere  infusion  of  the  plant  in 
hot  water  deposits  indigo  by  standing  in  the  air. 

The  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  indigo  in  urine  had  been  observed 

by  Hassall  and  others:  it  was,  however,  generally  considered  as  a  morbid 

secretion ;  but  lately  Dr.  Schunck  has  proved  that  traces  of  indigo  may  be 

procured  from  healthy  urine.    The  process  by  means  of  which  this  object 
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may  be  obtained  is  rather  complicated.  For  a  description  of  this  process, 
and  for  a  full  account  of  his  researches  on  the  fornfktion  of  indigo-blue, 
which  would  overstep  the  limits  of  this  elementary  work,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Schunck's  original  papers.* 

Indigo  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  cubic  cakes,  which,  when 
rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  exhibits  a  copper-red  appearance :  its  powder 
has  a  deep'blue  tint.  The  best  indigo  is  so  light  as  to  float  upon  water. 
In  addition  to  the  blue  coloring  matter,  or  true  indigo,  it  contain*  at  lenst 
half  its  weight  of  various  impurities,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  red 
resinous  matter,  the  mdigo-red  of  Berzelius :  these  may  be  extracted  by  boil- 
ing the  powdered  indigo  in  dilute  acid,  in  alkali,  and  afterwards  in  alcohol. 
Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  oils,  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalies;  it  dissolves  in  about  15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  deep-blue  pasty  mass,  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  often  used 
in  dyeing;  tins  \9 'fulpkindtflic  or  mlphindigotic  acid,  a  compound  analogous 
to  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  capable  of  forming  with  alkaline  bases  blue  salts, 
which,  though  easily  soluble  in  pure  water,  are  insoluble  in  saline  solutions. 
If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed,  or  the 
digestion  not  long  enough  continued,  a  purple  powder  is  left  on  diluting  the 
acid  mass,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water.  The  Nordhausen 
acid  answers  far  better  for  dissolving  indigo  than  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol. 
Indigo  may,  by  cautious  management,  be  volatilized :  it  forms  ii  fine  pur- 
ple vapor,  which  condenses  in  brilliant  copper-colored  needles.  The  best 
method  of  subliming  this  substance  is,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  to  mix  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  spread 
it  upon  an  iron  plate.  1  part  indigo  and  2  parts  plaster  answer  very  well. 
This,  when  quite  dry,  is  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp :  the  volatilization  of  the 
indigo  is  aided  by  the  vapor  of  water  disengaged  from  the  gypsum,  and 
the  surface  of  the  mass  becomes  coyered  with  beautiful  crystals  of  pure  in- 
digo, which  may  be  easily  remoTed  by  a  thin  spatula.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, charring  and  decomposition  take  place. 

In  contact  with  deoxidizing  agents,  and  with  an  alkali,  indigo  suffers  a 
very  curious  change :  it  becomes  soluble  and  nearly  colorless,  perhaps  re- 
turning to  the  same  state  in  which  it  existed  in  the  plant.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  dyer  prepares  his  indigo'vat :  6  parts  of  powdered  indigo, 
10  parts  of  green  vitriol,  16  parts  of  slaked  lime,  and  60  parts  of  water, 
are  agitated  together  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  left  to  stand.  The  ferrous 
hydrate,  in  conjunction  with  the  excess  of  lime,  reduces  the  indigo  to  the 
soluble  state :  a  yellowish  liquid  is  produced,  from  which  acids  precipitate 
the  white  or  deoxtdized  indigo  as  a  flocculent  insoluble  substance,  which  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  with  the  greatest  ayidity,  and  becomes  blue.  Cloth,  steeped 
in  the  alkaline  liquid,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  acquires  a  deep  and 
most  permanent  blue  tint  by  the  deposition  of  solid  insoluble  indigo  in 
the  substance  of  the  fibre.  Instead  of  the  iron  salt  and  lime,  a  mixture  of 
dilute  caustic  soda  and  grape-sugar  dissolved  in  alcohol  may  be  used :  the 
sugar  becomes  oxidized  to  formic  acid,  and  the  indigo  reduced.  On  allow- 
ing a  solution  of  this  description  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  deposits  the  indigo  in  the  crystalline  state. 

The  following  formulaB  represent  the  composition  of  the  bodies  just  de- 
scribed : 

Blue  insoluble  indigo     ....        CgH^NO. 

While,  or  reduced  indigo  f    .         .         .         C,jHj.^NjO,. 

Sulphindylic  acid  ....         CgHjNO.SO,. 


olrs  of  the  Uteniry  and  Philcwophfcal  Society  of  Manchester,  toI.  xli.  177;  zlr.lSIt 
Philosophical  Magazine  [3 J,  x.  73;  xv.  99;  [4 J,  xv. !»,  117. 
erly  hydmgtnized  indig:o,  if  the  al>ove  be  the  corn»ct  view;  white  indigo  may,  how- 
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239;  also 

t  Propel 
ever,  be  viewed'as  ihydratty  and  blue  Indigo  as  an  oxide  of  one  and  the  Mone  snbetiuic*: 

White  indigo CieHioN^ .  H/). 

Bine  indigo Ci^HioNjiO .  0. 
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PmoDUOTS  OF  THB  Dbcompositioit  OP  Indiqo.  —  The  products  of  the  de- 
structive modifications  of  indigo  by  powerful  chemical  agents  of  an  oxi* 
dizing  nature  are  both  numerous  and  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  connect 
this  substance  in  a  very  curious  manner  with  several  other  groups  of 
organic  bodies,  especially  with  those  of  the  salicyl  and  phenyl  series. 
Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  possess  very  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

IsATXN,  C,HgNO,.  —  To  prepare  this  substance,  which  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  indigo  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  1  part  of  indigo  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  water,  is  gently  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  of  potassium  bichromate  dissolved 
in  20  or  SO  parts  of  water.  The  indigo  dissolves,  with  very  slight  disen- 
gagement  of  carbon  dioxide,  towards  the  end,  forming  a  yellow-brown 
solution,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  impure  iaatin  in  crystals.  These  are 
collected,  slightly  washed,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water:  the  filtered 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  isatin  in  a  state  of  purity.  Or,  powdered 
indigo  may  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  large  capsule,  and  nitric  acid  added  by  small  portions  until  the  blue 
color  disappears  :  the  whole  is  then  largely  diluted  with  boiling  water,  and 
filtered.  The  impure  isatin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  and  recrystallized.  Both  these  pro- 
cesses require  careful  management,  or  the  oxidizing  action  proceeds  too 
far,  and  the  product  is  destroyed. 

Isatin  forms  deep  yellowrsh-red  prismatic  crystals  of  great  beauty  and 
lustre :  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  water,  and 
also  in  alcohol.  The  solution  colors  the  skin  yellow,  and  causes  it  to  emit 
a  very  disagreeable  odor.     Isatin  cannot  be  sublimed. 

A  solution  of  potash  dissolves  isatin  with  purple  color :  from  this  solution 
acids  precipitate  the  isatin  unchanged.  On  boiling,  however,  the  color  is 
destroyed,  and  the  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  the  potassium- 
salt  of  itatie  add,  CgH^NO,.  In  the  free  state  this  is  a  white  and  imper- 
fectly crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  deoomposed  into 
isatin  and  water. 

By  chlorine  isatin  is  converted  into  chlorUatm^  CgH^ClNO,,  a  body  closely 
resembling  isatin  itself  in  properties.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  and  excess 
of  chlorine  be  employed,  other  products  make  their  appearance,  as  chloranilf 
0^0140,,  triehlorophenolj  CeH^CljO,  and  a  resinous  substance.  The  former 
of  these  substances,  the  position  of  which  in  the  quinone  series  has  been 
already  noticed  (p.  681),  yields  further  products  with  potash  and  ammonia. 
Mronuaatin  is  easily  formed.  The  change  which  isatin  and  its  chlorinuted 
and  brominated  congeners  undergo  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  fusing 
potassium  hydrate  has  been  already  considered  in  the  section  on  tJie  Or- 
ganic Bases  (p.  740). 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide,  isatin  yields 
several  new  compounds,  as  isathyde,  tulphuathyde^  &c. 

A  hot  solution  of  isatin,  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  gives  rise  to  a 
deposit  of  sulphur,  a  white  crystallized  substance  being  produced  at  the 
«ame  time :  it  has  received  the  name  of  isathyde^  and  contains  CgH^NO,. 
It  bears  to  isatin  the  same  relation  as  white  to  blue  indigo.  If  the  am- 
monium sulphide  be  replaced  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  bi»tdphi»athyde^  CgHgNOS, 
is  produced,  which  is  derived  from  the  former  by  substitution  of  one  atom 
of  sulphur  for  oxygen.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  converts  this  last 
compound  into  tulphisathyde,  CjjHjjN^OjS,  or  a  double  molecule  of  isathyde 
in  which  one  quarter  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  bisulphisatbyde  yields  tWt'n, 
CgHgNO,  which  is  polymeric  ^ith  white  indigo.     When  treated  with  boiling 
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potash,  indin  fixes  the  elements  of  one  molecule  of  water,  and  becomes  m- 
dinic  acid,  CgHgNO,,  the  potassium-salt  of  which  forms  fine  black  needles. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  solution  of  ammonia  yield  with  isatin  a  series  of 
interesting  substances,  containing  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  isatin. 

Action  of  Culobinb  on  Indigo.  — In  the  dry  state  chlorine  has  no  action 
whatever  on  indigo,  even  at  the  temperature  of  100^.  In  contact  with  wa- 
ter, the  blue  color  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  cannot  again  be  restored. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  blue  solution  of  sulphindylic  acid.  'V^'ben 
chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  powdered  indigo  and  water  until  the 
color  disappears,  and  the  product  is  then  distilled  into  a  retort,  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  and  a  mixture  of  two  volatile  bodies,  trichloran- 
iline,  C^H^Gl^N,  and  trichlorophenol,  CeHjCljO,  pass  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  found  to  c<intain  chlorisatin,  already  men- 
tioned, and  hichloruatin,  CgHgCl^NOj,  much  resembling  the  former,  but  more 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Both  these  bodies  yield  acids  in  contact  with 
boiling  solution  of  potash,  by  nssimilating  the  elements  of  water. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  indigo  is  very  similar. 

AniliC  and  Picric  Acids.  —  Anilic  or  indigotic  acid  is  prepared  by  add- 
ing powdered  indigo  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and  10 
parts  of  water,  until  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  filtering  the  hot  dark- 
colored  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  impure  anilic  acid  so  obtained 
is  converted  into  the  lead-salt,  which  is  purified  by  crystallization  and  the 
use  of  animal  charcoal,  and  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Anilic 
acid  forms  fine  white  or  yellowish  needles,  which  have  a  feebly  acid  taste, 
and  a  very  sparing  degree  of  solubility  in  cold  water.  In  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol  it  dissolves  easily.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  assumes 
a  crystalline  structure.  By  careful  management  it  may  be  sublimed  un- 
changed. Anilic  acid  contains  C^H^NOg  =  C,H5(N02)0,.  The  same  acid  is 
readily  prepared  from  salicylic  acid  (p.  655).  Hence  it  is  more  appro- 
priately called  nitroaalicylic  acid. 

Picric,  carbazoiic,  or  nitrophenitic  acid,  CjH,(NOj),0,  already  described 
among  the  derivatives  of  phenol  (p.  552),  is  also  one  of  the  ultimate  products 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Potassium  Hydrate  upon  Indigo. — One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  aniline,  has  been  already  described  (p. 
789).  When  powdered  indigo  is  boiled  with  a  very  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  it  is  gradually  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  some 
brownish  flocculcnt  matter,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  crys- 
tals of  the  potai<9ium-salt  of  chryfanilic  acid,  whi<5h  can  be  procured  in  a  purer 
state  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  water,  filtering  from  reproduced  indigo, 
and  adding  a  diglit  excess  of  mineral  acid.  Chrysanilic  acid  can  be  ob- 
tained in  indistinct  crystals  from  weak  alcohol ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
^sa^^M^A'  but  it  is  very  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  espe- 
cially isatic  acid. 

When  this  substance  is  boiled  with  mineral  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into 
anthranilic,  or  phenyl-carbamic  acid,  C^H^NO,  (p.  770),  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  a  blue  insoluble  matter  resembling  indigo:  a  similar  eflfect  is 
slowly  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chr^'s- 
anilic  acid.  Anthranilic  acid  is  colorles!>,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  when  heated,  sublimes  under  favorable 
circumstances,  but  decomposes  entirely  when  heated  in  a  narrow  tube  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  aniline.  By  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  salicylic  acid. 

According  to  Cahours,  pure  indigo  can  also  be  converted  into  salicylio 
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acid  by  fusion  with  potash :  a  particular  temperature  is  required,  some- 
what above  299*'  C.  (570^  F.),  and  the  operation  is  by  no  means  always  suc- 
cessful. 

L\ohBn»,^ Litmus  is  used  by  the  dyer  as  a  red  coloring  matter;  the 
chemist  employs  it  in  the  blue  state  aa  a  test  for  the  presence  of  acid,  by 
which  it  is  instantly  reddened. 

In  preparing  test-papers  for  chemical  use  with  infusion  of  litmus,  good 
writing  or  drawing  paper,  free  from  alum  and  other  acid  salts,  should  be 
chosen.  Those  sheets  which  after  drying  exhibit  red  spots,  or  patches, 
may  be  reddened  completely  by  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used,  with 
much  greater  advantage  than  tumeric-paper,  to  discover  the  presence  of 
free  alkali,  which  restores  the  blue  color. 

Many  liquids,  when  exposed  in  a  moistened  state  to  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia, yield  purple  or  blue  coloring  principles,  which,  like  indigo,  do  not 
pro-exist  in  the  plaiit  itself.  Thus,  the  Roccella  tmctoria,  the  Variolaria  or- 
eina^  the  Lecanora  tarlarm^  Ac,  when  ground  to  paste  with  water,  mixed 
with  putrid  urine  or  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  left  for  some 
time  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  furnish  the  arthil,  litmus,  and  cudbear  of  com- 
merce, very  similar  substances,  differing  chietly  in  the  details  of  the  pre- 
paration. From  these  the  coloring  matter  is  easily  extracted  by  "water  or 
very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  lichens  have  been  extensively  examined  by  Schunck,  Stenhouse, 
and  several  other  chemists.  The  whole  subject  has  been  lately  revised  by 
Strecker,  whose  formulas  have  been  adopted  in  the  following  succinct  ac- 
count: 

Erttdbio  Acid. — The  lichen  Roeeella  Hnetoria,  from  which  the  finest 
kind  of  archil  is  prepared,  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  filtered  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  dried  and  dis- 
solved in  warm,  not  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  on  cooling  crystals  of  ery- 
thrio  acid  are  deposited.  This  is  a  very  feeble  acid,  colorless,  inodorous, 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  and  even  in  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  ether. 
Its  solution,  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime,  assumes  a  blood-red  color. 
Boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  erythris  acid  absorbs  one  molecule  and 
yields  piero-erythrin^  a  crystallizable,  bitter  principle,  and  orsdlinie  acid.  If 
the  ebullition  be  continued,  the  orsellinio  acid  undergoes  a  further  change, 
being  converted  into  orcin  (p.  552). 

Picro-erythrin,  boiled  with  baryta-water,  is  decomposed  into  oroin,  ery- 
thrite  (p.  571),  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  composition  of  these  various  substances  is  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing formulas : 

Erythric  acid CjqH„0,q. 


Orsellinio  acid 
Picro-erythrin 
Orcin 


CijHi^O^ 
C^HgO,. 


And  the  successive  changes  which  occur  by  ebullition  are  represented  by 
the  following  equations : 

C»H„0,o      -f       H,0      =      CgHpO^        +        C„H„0,. 
Erythric  acid.  OrselUnic  acid.       Picro-erythrin. 

CgHgO,        =        C^HsX),       -f        COy 
Orsellinic  acid.  Orcin. 

Ci«Hu|0,     -f-     H,0    =    C^H^O,    +     C,H,oO,    +     CO,. 
Picro-erythrin.  Orcin.  Erythro- 

mannite. 
66* 
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Lbcanoric  oe  Alpha-obsellic  Acid  is  obtained  from  the  South  Ameri- 
can Tariety  of  Roccella  iincloria.  The  preparation  and  the  properties  of 
this  substance  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  erythric  acid.  It  con- 
tains CjeHj^Oy,  and  likewise  yields  orsellinic  acid  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
water  : 

,     C,,H,,0,        +         H,0        =        2C8HgO, 
Lecanoric  acid.  Orsellinic  acid. 

If  the  ebullition  be  too  long  continued,  a  great  portion  of  the  oraellinic 
acid  is  converted  into  orcin. 

Orsbi^linic  Acid,  whether  prepared  from  erythric  or  lecanoric  acid, 
forms  crystals  which  are  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  acids 
from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter.  Boiled 
with  water  it  yields  orcin ;  under  the  influence  of  air  and  ammonia,  it  as- 
sumes a  beautiful  purple  color. 

If  the  lichens,  instead  of  being  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  are  exhausted 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  erythric  and  lecanoric  acids  are  likewise  decom- 
posed; but  instead  of  orsellinic  acid,  the  ether  of  this  substance,  CjH- 
i^2^b)^v  ^8  formed.  This  ether  was  formerly  described  under  the  name 
pieudo-erytkrin,  until  Dr.  Schunck  pointed  out  its  true  nature.  Ethyl  orsel- 
linate  may  be  likewise  produced  by  boiling  pure  or.'^ellinic  acid  with  alco- 
hol. It  crystalliaes  in  colorless  lustrous  plates,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Beta-orsellic  Acid  is  found  in  Roccella  Iincloria  grown  at  the  Cape :  it 
is  obtained  like  erythric  and  alpha-orsellic  acid,  which  it  resembles  in  pro- 
perties. Beta-orsellic  acid  contnins  Cj^Hjj0.j:  by  boiling  with  water  it 
likewise  yields  orsellinic  acid,  together  with  hair  like  crystals  of  a  silTcry 
lustre,  of  a  substance  called  rocceUinin^  which  has  the  composition  CjgHj-O-. 

Cs4Hn0«        ==r        2C8H,0,        +        CjeHjeO, 
Beta-orsellic  acid.      Orsellinic  acid.  Roccellinii 


inin. 


The  decomposition  of  beta-orsellic  acid  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  of 
erythric  acid,  the  roccellinin  representing  the  picro-erythrin. 

EvsRNio  Acid  is  extracted  by  milk  of  lime  from  Evemia  prvnatiri,  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  contain  lecanoric  acid.  Evernic  acid  is  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  even  in  boiling  water:  it  assumes  a  yellow  color  with  chloride 
of  lime.  When  boiled  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  another  crystalline  acid, 
eveminie  acid,  differing  from  the  preceding  by  its  free  solubility  in  boiling 
water.  The  composition  of  evernic  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C^HjgOy,  that  of  everirinio  acid  by  C,H,j,04.  Evernic  acid,  when  boiled  fop 
a  considerable  time  with  baryta,  yields  orcin  :  eveminie  acid  does  not  give 
a  trace  of  this  substance.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  evernic  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  alknlies,  yields,  in  addition  to  eveminie  acid,  likewise 
orsellinic  acid,  from  which  the  orcin  is  derived,  and  that  this  decomposi- 
tion is  represented  by  the  equation : 

^C„n,«0,    -f     H,0    =    CgHgO,      +      C,H,oO, 
Evernic  acid.  Orsellinic  acid.    Eveminie  acid. 

Pabelltc  Acid. — Leeanora  parella  cojiitkms  an  acid  probably  analogons 
to  erythric,  alpha-orsellic,  beta-orsellic,  and  evernic  acids,  the  composition 
of  which  is,  however,  still  unknown.  By  boiling  with  baryta  it  yields  orsel- 
linic acid  and  parellic  acid,  CjH^O^. 

Orcin.  C,HgOj,  is  the  general  product  of  decomposition  of  the  acids  pre- 
viously described,  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  alkaline  earths.  It -is  a 
diatomic  phenol,  and  has  already  been  described  under  that  head  (p.  562). 
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tn  eontact  with  ammonia  and  oxygen  it  is  oonyerted  into  a  deep>red  color- 
ing matter  called  orcein^  CfHfNO|. 

Other  substances  are  occasionally  present  in  lichens:  thus,  the  Usnea 
barbata  and  several  other  lichens  contain  usnie  add,  a  substance  crystallizing 
from  alcohol  in  fine  yellowish-white  needles  with  metallic  lustre,  haying 
the  formula  C,,U,,Ot.  It  gives  no  orcin  by  distillation,  but  a  substance 
similar  to  it,  which  probably  contains  CgHjoO,,  and  has  been  designated  by 
the  name  of  beta-orcin.  The  Parmelia  parieiina  furnishes  another  new  sub- 
stance, chry90pkanic  acid,  crystallizing  in  fine  golden-yellow  scales,  and  con- 
taining Ci^HjO,.  It  is  a  very  stable  substance,  and  may  be  sublimed 
without  much  decomposition.  The  same  body  is  present  in  rhubarb,  to- 
gether with  emodin,  a  principle  closely  resembling  chrysophanic  acid. 

Cochineal.  — This  is  a  little  insect,  the  Ooecw  cacttj  which  lives  on  several 
species  of  cactus,  found  in  warm  climates,  and  cultivated  for  the  purpose, 
as  in  Central  America.  The  dried  body  of  the  insect  yields  to  water  and 
alcohol  a  magnificent  red  coloring  matter,  precipitable  by  alumina  and 
oxide  of  tin :  carmine  is  a  preparation  of  this  kind.  In  cochineal  the  color- 
ing matter  is  associated  with  several  inorganic  salts,  especially  phosphates 
and  nitrogenous  substances.  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  who  has  published 
a  very  elaborate  investigation  of  cochineal,''*'  has  separated  the  pure  color- 
ing matter,  which  he  calls  earminie  acid^  by  the  following  process:  The 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  insect  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  im- 
pure lead  carminate  washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide :  the 
coloring  matter  thus  separated  is  submitted  again  to  the  same  treatment. 
A  solution  of  earminie  acid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, redissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  digested  with  crude  lead  car- 
bonate, whereby  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  separated,  and, 
lastly,  mixed  with  ether,  which  separates  a  trace  of  a  nitrogenous  substance. 
The  residue  now  obtained  on  evaporation  is  pure  earminie  acid.  It  is  a 
purple-brown  mass,  yielding  a  fine  red  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol in  all  proportions,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  soluble  without  de- 
composition in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  readily  attacked  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  which  change  its  color  to  yellow.  It  resists  a  tem- 
perature of  186®  C.  (277®  F.),  but  is  charred  when  heated  more  strongly. 
Carminic  acid  is  a  feeble  acid.  The  composition  of  the  substance,  dried 
at  120®  C.  (248®  F.),  is  represented  by  Ci^H.^Og,  which  formula  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  analysis  of  a  copper  compound,  2C,4H,^0, .  CuO. 

By  the  action  of  nitjric  acid  upon  carminic  acid,  tliere  is  formed,  together 
with  oxalic  aCid,  a  splendid  nitrogenetted  acid,  crystallizing  in  yellow 
rhombic  plates.  This  substance,  to  which  the  name  nitrococcusic  acid  was 
given,  is  bibasio :  it  contains  CgHgN^Og.  It  is  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in 
boiling  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitrococcusic 
acid  is  evidently  derived  from  a  non-nitrogenous  compound  in  which  part 
of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,.  Like  all  substances  of  this  class,  it 
explodes  when  heated. 

In  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  carminic  acid  has  been  separated, 
De  La  Rue  discovered  a  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  for  which 
he  established  the  formula  CgHnNO,.  This  substance  is  identical  with 
tyrotine,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

Madder.  —  The  root  of  the  Rubia  tinctorum,  cultivated  in  southern  France* 
the  Levant,  &c.,  is  the  most  permanent  and  valuable  of  the  red  dye-stuffs. 
In  addition  to  several  yellow  coloring  matters,  which  are  of  little  impor- 
tance for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  madder  contains  two  red  pigments, 
'Which  are  called  tUizarm  and  purpurin.     These  substances  have  been  the 

•  Mamoira  of  the  Cbemical  Society,  vol.  lii.  p.  464. 
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subject  of  very  extensive  researches  by  Debus,  Higgins,  and  especially 
Schunck.  The  latest  papers  on  madder  have  been  published  by  Wolff  and 
Strecker,  whose  formulaa  are  quoted  in  the  following  abstract : 

Alizabin. — The  aqueous  decoction  of  madder  is  precipitated  by  sal^ 
phuric  acidf  and  the  precipitate  washed  and  boiled  with  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, which  dissolves  the  red  pigments,  an  insoluble  brownish  residue  re- 
maining behind.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a  precipitate  consisting  chiefly  of  alizarin  —  still,  however,  contaminated 
with  purpurin.  The  impure  alizarin  thus  obtained  may  be  further  purified 
by  again  throwing  down  the  alcoholic  solution  with  aluminium  hydrate,  and 
boiling  the  precipitate  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda,  which  leaves 
a  pure  compound  of  alumina  and  alizarin  behind.  From  this  the  alizarin 
is  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  Pure 
alizarin  crystallizes  in  splendid  red  prisms,  which  may  be  sublimed.  It  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep  red  color.  On  addition  of  water,  the  coloring  mat- 
ter is  reprecipitated  unchanged.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  magnificent  purple  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  solution  of 
alum.  Alizarin  is  the  chief  coloring  matter  of  madder:  it  contains  C^^fJ^ 
O3 .  2H,0,*  and  is  a  feeble  acid:  a  few  definite  compounds  with  minei-al 
oxides  have  been  prepared,  among  which  a  lime  compound,  4C^QHfi^, 
8CaH,0.,  may  be  mentioned.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alizarin  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  phthalic  acid  (p.  666) : 

CioHA    +     H,0     +     0,     =     Cfifi,     +      CgH.O^ 
Alizarin.  Phthalic  acid. 

Purpurin.  —  Madder  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  then  boiled  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
red  precipitate,  which  is  purified  by  re-crystallization  from  alcohol.  Pur- 
purin thus  obtained  crystallizes  in  red  needles,  which  contain  C,HgO, .  H.O, 
t.  «.,  one  atom  of  carbon  less  than  alizarin.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
purpurin,  like  alizarin,  furnishes  oxalic  and  phthalic  acids.  Purpurin 
likewise  contributes  to  the  tinctorial  properties  of  madder,  but  less  so  than 
alizarin.  Together  with  alizarin  and  purpurin,  several  other  substances 
occur  in  madder,  among  which  may  be  noticed  an  orange  pigment,  rubiacin, 
convertible  by  oxidizing  agents  into  a  peculiar  acid,  rubiacic  acid,  a  yellow 
pigment,  xanthine  a  bitter  principle,  rabian^  sugar,  pectic  acid,  and  several 
resins,  &c. 

Onrandn  is  a  coloring  material,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  madder.  This  substance  possesses  a  higher  tinctorial 
power  than  madder  itself. 

The  beautiful  Turkey-red  of  cotton  cloth  is  a  madder  color;  it  is  given 
by  a  very  complicated  process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not  yet  perfectly 
elucidated. 

Safflower.  —  This  substance  contains  a  yellow  and  a  red  coloring  matter, 
the  latter  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  The 
saflSower  may  be  exhausted  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  lead  Acetate,  and  filtered  from  the  dark-colored  impure 
precipitate.  The  lead  compound  of  the  yellow  pigment  may  then  be  thrown 
down  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  its 
purest  form  the  yellow  matter  constitutes  a  deep  yellow,  uncrystallizable, 
and  very  soluble  substance,  very  prone  to  oxidation.  In  its  lead-compound 
it  has  probably  the  composition  C„H„0,3. 

The  red  matter,  or  carthamin^  is  obtained  from  the  residual  safflower  by 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate;  pieces  of  cotton-wool  are  immersed 

*  According  to  Schunck,  the  formnla  of  alizarin  is  GiiUuyOi. 
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in  the  liquid,  and  acetic  acid  gradually  added.  The  dried  cotton  is  then 
digested  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  liquid  supersatu* 
rated  with  citric  acid,  which  throws  down  the  carthamin  in  carmine-red  flocks. 
It  forms,  when  pure  and  dry,  an  amorphous,  brilliant,  green  powder,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  with  splendid  purple  color.  It 
contains  C^HjQOy. 

Brazil-wood  and  Logwood  give  red  and  purple  infusions,  which  are  largely 
used  in  dyeing:  the  coloring  principle  of  logwood  is  termed  hematoxylin^ 
and  has  been  obtained  in  crystals.  This  substance  contains  CifHj^Og.  Acids 
brighten  these  colors,  and  alkalies  render  them  purple  or  blue. 

Among  yellow  dyes,  quercitron  bark,  fusHe-wood,  and  taffron  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  also  turmeric  :  these  all  give  yellow  infusions  to  water,  and  fur- 
nish more  or  less  permanent  colors. 

Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  body  of  unknown  origin,  used  in  water-color 
painting,  is,  accordiug  to  the  researches  of  Stenhouse  and  Erdmann,  a 
compound  of  magnesia  with  a  substance  termed  purreic  or  euxantkic  acid. 
The  latter,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  nearly  colorless  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  of  sweetish-bitter  taste.  It  forms  yellow  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  pro- 
duction of  a  neutral  crystalline  sublimate,  purrenone  or  euxanthone,  Purreic 
acid  contains  C,,HjgOij,  purrenone  C^H^O^.  By  the  action  of  chlorine, 
tiromine,  and  nitric  acid,  a  series  of  substitution-products  are  formed. 

Prangnlin,  C^H^O,,  from  Rhamnus  frangula^  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  a  triatomic  phenol  (p.  671). 

Morindin,  CjgHgoO,^,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  coloring  matter,  occurring  in 
the  root  of  morinda  eitrifoUay  called  Soranjee  in  the  East  Indies.  When 
heated  it  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  crystalline  body,  morindone^  contain- 
ing CmUjoOs. 

Aloes. — Certain  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes, 
very  much  resemble  some  of  the  derivatives  of  indigo,  without,  however, 
it  seems,  being  identical  with  them.  Powdered  aloes,  heated  for  a  consid- 
erable time  with  excess  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  a  deep-red 
solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  This,  puri- 
fied by  suitable  means,  constitutes  cAr^«ammic  acid:  it  crystallizes  in  golden- 
yellow  scales,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Its  potassium-salt  has  a  carmine-red  tint,  and  exhibits  a  green  me- 
tallic lustre,  like  that  of  murexide.  The  formula  of  chrysammie  acid  is 
not  perfectly  established.  It  is  probably  C^HjNjOjOr  C7Hj(N02)20,.  Like 
picric  acid,  it  yields,  with  chloride  of  lime,  ckloropicrin.  The  mother- 
liquor,  from  which  the  chrysaminic  acid  has  been  deposited,  contains  a 
second  acid,  the  chrysolepic^  which  also  forms  golden-yellow,  sparingly  sol- 
uble, scaly  crystals.  The  potassium -s>alt  forms  small,  yellow  prisms,  of 
little  solubility.  It  explodes  by  heat.  Chrysolepic  acid  contains  Cfi^fi^ : 
it  is  said  to  be  identical  with  picric  acid. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  ttyphnic,  or  oxypicric  add,  described  by  Bott- 
ger  and  Will,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  upon  assO' 
fcetida  and  several  other  gum-resins  and  extracts.  Brazil-wood  and  purree, 
when  treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  likewise  yield  styphnic  acid.  It 
crystallizes,  when  pure,  in  slender,  yellowish-white  prisms,  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  purely 
astringent  taste,  and  stains  the  skin  yellow.  By  a  gentle  heat  it  melts, 
and  on  cooling  becomes  crystalline ;  suddenly  and  strongly  heated  it  burns 
like  gun-powder.  It  also  yields  chloropicrin.  The  salts  of  this  substance 
mostly  crystallize  in  orange-yellow  needles,  and  explode  with  great  violence 
by  heat.  Styphnic  acid  contains  C^HgN^Og,  t.  e,,  picric  acid  -)-  1  atom  o/ 
oxygen. 
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Common  resin,  or  colophony^  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
class.  It  is  the  resinous  substance  which  remains  when  turpentine  or  pine 
resin  is  heated  till  the  water  and  Tolatile  oil  are  expelled,  and  is  a  mixture 
of  two  distinct  bodies  having  acid  properties :  viz.,  abietic  acid,  C^H-^Og, 
which  is  crystallizable,  and  pinic  acid,  C^IA^O^  which  is  amorphous.  These 
acids  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  their  difference  of  solubility  in 
cold  and  somewhat  dilute  alcohol,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  soluble 
of  the  two.  Pure  abietic  acid  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  rhombic 
prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  strong  alcohol,  in  volatile  oils, 
and  in  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition. An  alcoholic  solution  of  abietic  acid,  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  another  crystalline  acid  called  n/lvic  acid,  isomeric  with 
pinic  acid.  A  fourth  resin-acid,  called  pimaric  acid,  also  isomeric  with  pinio 
acid,  has  been  found  in  the  turpentine  of  the  Pinut  maritima  of  Bordeaux. 

Lac  is  a  very  valuable  resin,  much  harder  than  colophony,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol:  three  varieties  are  known  in  commerce  —  viz.,  tiick-lae, 
seed  lac,  and  shellac.  It  is  used  in  varnishes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  very  largely  in  the  preparation  of  sealing-wax,  of  which  it  forms 
the  chief  ingredient.  Crude  lac  contains  a  red  dye  called  lac-dye,  which  is 
partly  soluble  in  water.  Lac  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  hot 
solution  of  borax ;  Indian  ink,  rubbed  up  with  this  liquid,  forms  a  most 
excellent  laheUink  for  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  unaffected  by  acid  vapors,  and, 
when  once  dry,  becomes  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Mastic,  dammar-resin,  and  sandarac  are  resins  largely  used  by  the  varnish- 
maker.  DragorCs  blood  is  a  resin  of  deep-red  color.  Copal  is  also  a  very 
valuable  substance;  it  differs  from  the  other  resins  in  being  but  slowly  dis- 
solved by  alcohol  and  essential  oils.  It  is  miscible,  however,  in  the  melted 
state  with  oils,  and  is  thus  made  into  varnish.  Amber  appears  to  be  a  fossil 
resin ;  it  is  found  accompanying  brown-coal  or  lignite.  Caoutchouc  and 
guttapercha  have  been  already  described  as  terpenes  (p.  492). 

Most  of  the  resins,  when  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  yield  oily 
pyro -products,  usually  of  hydrocarbons,  which  have  been  studied  with 
partial  success.  Great  difiSculties  occur  in  these  investigations:  the  task 
of  separating  from  each  other,  and  isolating  bodies  which  scarcely  differ 
but  in  their  boiling  points,  is  exceedingly  troublesome.         • 

Balsams  are  natural  mixtures  of  resins  with  volatile  oils.  Tliey  differ 
very  greatly  in  consistence,  some  being  quite  fluid,  others  solid  and  britile. 
By  keeping,  the  softer  kinds  often  become  hard.  Balsams  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  classes  —  viz.,  those  which,  like  common  and 
Venice  turpentine,  Canada  balsam.  Copaiba  balsam,  &c.,  are  nenrly  natural 
varnishes,  or  solutions  of  resins  in  volatile  oils,  and  those  which  contain 
benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid  in  addition,  as  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  and  the 
solid  resinous  benzoin,  commonly  called  gum-benzoin. 

Tolu-balsam,  by  distillation  with  water,  yields  three  products — namely, 
benzoic  acid,  cinnamein,  or  styracin,  Ci^H^^O- (p.  641),  and  tolene,  a  vola- 
tile, colorless  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  170°  C.  (388°  F.),  and  containing 
CijHjg,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  CigHig.  The  balsam  freed  in  this 
manner  from  essential  oils,  and  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  yields 
in  succession  a  viscous  liquid,  which  crystallizes  in  the  receiver,  and  a  thhi 
liquid  heavier  than  water ;  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  are  largely 
evolved,  and  the  retort  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
The  solid  product  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids:  the 
volatile  oil  contains  at  least  two  substances  differing  in  their  boiling  points, 
and  are  easily  separated  —  namely,  toluene  (p.  495),  and  an  oily  liquid 
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JieaTier  than  water,  of  high  boiling  point,  and  having  the  composition  and 
characters  of  benxoic  ether. 

Liquid  alorax,  distilled  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  sodium  car- 
bonate, yields  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  not  homogeneous, 
but  from  which,  by  careful  distillation,  pure  cinnamene  or  styrolene,  CgHg 
(p.  601),  may  be  extracted. 

Storax,  from  which  the  styrol  has  been  separated  by  distillation,  when 
treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  sodium 
einnamate.  The  residue  consists  of  resinous  bodies,  associated  with  styra' 
oin  or  cinnyl  einnamate  (p.  641). 


PART  IV. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY 


INTRODUCTION. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  purpose  of  clearness,  may  be  divided 
into  the  chemistry  of  separate  substances  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  animals,  the  chemistry  of  the  complex  ani- 
mal fluids  and  textures,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  processes  whic^take 
place  in  the  animal  body. 

This  classification  has  a  great  many  adyantages,  and  in  the  following 
brief  abstract  the  subject  will  be  considered  under  these  different  heads. 

Many  animal  substances  have  been  already  fully  mentioned  in  the  inor- 
ganic part  of  this  work :  for  example,  water,  barbonic  acid,  and  calcium 
phosphate;  the  other  animal  substances,  as  urea,  formic,  and  hippuric 
acid,  have  been  placed  ij^  the  organic  part,  because,  from  their  composi- 
tion, relations,  and  properties,  they  could  not  be  separated  from  many 
bodies  which  are  not  connected  with  animal  chemistry.  As  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  other  animal  substances  is  perfected,  these  also  will  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  organic  chemistry  ;  and  thus  animal  chemistry  will  ulti- 
mately embrace  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
complex  fluids  and  textures  of  the  body,  and  of  the  chemical  actions  re- 
sulting from  the  air  and  food  which  are  requisite  for  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life. 

Although  animal  chemistry  has  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  nearly 
CTery  great  chemist,  yet  comparatiTely  much  remains  to  be  done  and  to  be 
undone.  For  example,  the  very  different  substances  which  are  included 
under  the  term  protein-principles,  that  is,  of  which  protein  is  the  first  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  and  ammonia  carbonate  the  last,  can  scarcely  yet  be 
arranged  according  to  their  percentage-composition,  much  less  be  repre- 
sented truly  by  any  formulie.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  different 
organs  and  textures  of  the  body,  of  the  brain  or  blood,  for  instance,  or 
even  of  the  bones,  is  differently  given,  according  as  this  or  that  method  of 
analysis  is  followed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions ;  and  these  vary  so  much  at  different  times,  in  different  persons,  and 
in  different  classes  of  animals,  that  no  single  standard  of  comparison  can 
be  adopted ;  but  the  highest  and  lowest  limits  of  composition  for  healtb 
and  disease  must  be  regarded,  and  not  the  mean  of  a  number  of  analyses. 

A  still  more  difficult  problem  is  presented  to  the  chemist  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables. The  solution  of  the  food  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  acids,  and  fer- 
ments; the  nutrition  of  the  organs  by  the  blood;  the  production  of  animal 
heat  by  the  action  of  inspired  oxygen;  and  the  removal  from  the  body 
of  the  substances  that  have  been  used  or  are  useless  or  injurious; — these 
are  questions  which  in  future  years  will  form  the  chief  subjects  of  investi- 
gation in  animal  chemistry,  whilst  in  vegetable  chemistry  the  influence  of 
sunlight  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  innumerable  compounds  of  car^ 
bon  will  have  to  be  determined. 
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ON  SEPARATE  SUBSTANCES   ENTERING  INTO  THE  COMPOSITION 
OF  THE  FLUIDS  AND  SOLIDS  OF  ANIMALS. 


ALBUMINOUS  PRINCIPLES. 

Altrouoh,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  chemical  dis- 
tinction exists  between  Tegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  although 
many  mineral  substances  always  exist  in  the  fluids  and  solids  of  ani- 
mals and  Tegetables,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  substances  which  formerly 
were  considered  as  exclusively  animal,  and  of  these  we  still  know  so  little 
that  it  is  most  convenient  still  to  keep  them  distinct  from  other  organic 
substances.  They  form  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood,  muscles,  nerves,  glands,  and  other  organs  of  animals,  and  they  occur 
in  small  quantities  in  almost  every  part  of  vegetables.  Their  atomic 
weight  and  constitution  are  still  unknown,  and  only  slight  differences  exist 
in  the  percentage  composition  ;  thus : 
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They  are  amorphous,  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  more  soluble  in  alkalies,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  quite 
80  in  ether.  Strong  mineral  acids  dissolve  all  albuminous  substances.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  first  blue,  then  violet,  then  brown.  The  nitric 
acid  solution  is  yellow,  and  gives  rise  to  xanthoproteic  acid,  which  dissolves 
in  alkalies  and  ammonia  with  orange-red  color.  Caustic  alkalies  decom- 
pose albuminous  substances  according  to  the  temperature,  giving  rise  to 
leucine,  tyrosine,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

Albuminous  substances  are  precipitated  from  solutions:  1.  By  excess  of 
mineral  acids.  2.  By  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  acetic  acid  or  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid.  8.  By  acetic  acid,  with  a  considerable  quantity  orcon- 
centrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  gum 
arabic,  or  dextrin.  When  examined  for  circular  polarization,  they  rotate 
the  light  more  or  less  to  the  left. 

Sebum  Albvhin  is  the  most  abundant  albuminous  substance  in  animal 
bodies.  It  can  be  obtained  tolerably  pure  from  blood-serum  by  precipita- 
tion with  lead  acetate,  washing  with  water,  suspending  the  precipitated 
lead  compound  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  carbonic  acid ;  then,  by 
filtration,  a  very  cloudy  solution  of  albumin  is  obtained.  It  forms  a  yel- 
low, elastic,  transparent  substance,  which  when  perfectly  dry  can  be  heated 
to  100°  without  change.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  precipitable  by  alcohol ; 
long  continued  action  of  alcohol  changes  it  into  coagulated  albumin  So- 
rum  albumin  is  not  precipitated  by  carbonic,  acetic,  tartaric,  or  phos- 
phoric acid ;  when  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  other  very  weak 
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mineral  acids,  it  is  not  precipitated ;  by  large  quantities  of  acid  it  is  im- 
mediately precipitated ;  nitric  acid  acts  most  strongly.  The  precipitate 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid ;  and  on  add- 
ing water  to  this  solution,  a  precipitate  forms,  which,  after  filtration  and 
squeezing,  dissolves  in  water  and  has  all  the  reactions  of  hydrochloride  of 
syntonin ;  caustic  potash  and  soda-solution  change  the  serum  albumin  into 
compounds  of  albumin  with  the  alkali. 

When  heated  to  72°  or  73°  0.  (1C8°  F.),  blood-serum  coagulates  into  a 
compact  mass.  The  fluid  begins  to  be  cloudy  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  Coagu- 
lation occurs  at  a  lower  temperature  when  Tery  dilute  phosphoric  or 
acetic  acid  is  added,  or  neutral  salts  in  small  quantity,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  with  a  very  little  sodium  carbonate. 

Serum  albumin  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  most  of  the  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals.     When  agitated  with  ether  it  does  not  coagulate. 

Ego  Albumin  differs  from  serum  albumin  by  gradually  giving  a  precipi- 
tate when  agitated  with  ether;  oil  of  turpentine  also  coagulates  this  kind 
of  albumin.  Serum  albumin  dissolves  ensily  in  strong  nitric  acid,  whilst 
egg  albumin  scarcely  dissolves  at  all.  When  a  solution  of  egg  albumin  is 
injected  into  the  veins  or  under  the  skin  of  dogs  or  rabbits,  the  egg  albu> 
min  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine,  whilst  serum  albumin,  injected  in  the 
same  way,  does  not  pass  into  the  urine  at  all. 

When  white  of  egg  is  thinly  spread  upon  a  plate  and  exposed  to  evapo- 
ration in  a  warm  place,  it  dries  up  to  a  pale-yellow,  brilliant,  gum-like 
substance  destitute  of  all  traces  of  crystalline  structure.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  the  presence  of  water 
being  in  all  cases  necessary  to  putrefactiTe  decomposition.  The  watery 
solutions  of  egg  albumin  and  serum  albumin  coagulate  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture under  similar  circumstances.  The  existence  of  unoxidized  sulphur  in 
albumin  is  easily  shown ;  a  boiled  egg  blackens  a  silver  spoon,  from  a  trace 
of  alkaline  sulphide  formed  or  separated  during  the  coagulation :  and  a 
solution  of  albumin  in  excess  of  caustic  potash  mixed  with  a  little  acetate 
of  lead,  gives,  on  boiling,  a  black  precipitate  containing  sulphide  of  lead. 

Casein;  and  Albuminate  ob  Pbotein.  —  Albuminous  substances,  when 
treated  with  solution  of  potash,  undergo  more  or  less  change  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  potash  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  action  takes 
place.  Sometimes  bodies  can  be  produced  which  agree  well  together,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  casein  of  milk,  althougli  most  probably 
casein  is  not  identical  with  artificial  albuminate,  and  the  bodies  which  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  different  albuminous  substances  may 
differ  slightly  one  from  the  other,  as  is  evident  in  the  difference  of  their 
rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 

Casein  occurs  most  plentifully  in  the  piilk  of  animal  feeders.  In  the 
fluids  of  the  textures  it  has  certainly  not.  been  found.  In  the  blood  it  is 
entirely  absent,  and  it  is  rarely  present  in  the  fluid  of  cysts. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  milk  by  precipitating  it  with  crystalline  magne- 
sium sulphate,  filtering  and  washing  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  Epsom 
salt,  then  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  water;  the  butter  is  filtered  off,  and 
the  clear  solution  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid. 

For  preparing  protein  or  potassium  albuminate,  any  albuminous  sub- 
stance may  be  used.  Liebcrklihn  directs  egg  albumin  to  be  stirred  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  to  be  reduced  to  one* 
half  in  shallow  vessels  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and.  after  cooling,  to  be  mixed 
with  concentrated  potash  drop  by  drop  until  the  whole  substance  sets  to  a 
strong  transparent  jelly.  This  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  and 
thrown  into  much  distilled  water;  after  being  stirred,  the  water  is  poured 
off  from  the  albuminate,     The  washing  is  repei^ted  as  long  as  ftn^  alkalino 
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reaction  remains.  The  purified  albuminate  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling 
vater  or  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  it  ought  to  give  a  clear  solution. 

An  albuminate  is  more  simply  obtained  by  shaking  milk  with  caustic 
soda  and  ether,  pouring  off  the  clear  alkaline  lower  layer  of  fluid,  precipi- 
tating it  with  acetic  acid,  and  washing  it  with  water. 

The  dried  casein  and  albuminate  are  yellow,  transparent,  and  hygro- 
scopic, swelling  up  in  water,  but  not  dissolving.  When  precipitated  in  a 
flocky  state,  they  dissolve  easily  in  water  if  it  contains  a  little  alkali.  The 
precipitate  which  forms  on  neutralizing  the  alkaline  solution,  dissolves 
easily  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  an  excess  of  mineral  acid,  or  by  neutralizing  with  an  alkali,  these 
solutions  give  a  precipitate. 

The  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  albuminate  and  casein  in  alkaline  solution, 
are  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  alcohol:  when  hot  they  are. dissolved.  Al- 
buminates are  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and  barium 
chloride.  Lieberkiihn  gives  as  their  formula  Cf^Hu^R^NigO^,  R  denoting 
an  atom  of  univalent  metal.  According  to  him,  potassium  albuminate  has 
the  same  composition.  Meissner  says  that  by  boiling  casein  continuously, 
lactic  acid  and  creatin  are  formed. 

By  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  casein  yields  valeric  and  butyric  acids, 
besides  other  products. 

The  most  striking  property  of  casein  is  its  coagulability  by  certain  animal 
membranes.  This  is  well  seen,  in  the  process  of  cheesemaking,  iu  prepar- 
ing the  eurcL  A  piece  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  with  its  mucous  membrane, 
is  slightly  washed,  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  whole  slowly 
heated  to  about  53°  C.  (124°  F.).  In  a  short  time  after  this  temperature 
has  been  attained,  the  milk  is  observed  to  separate  into  a  solid,  white  co- 
agulum,  or  mass  of  curd,  and  a  yellowish,  translucent  liquid  called  whey. 
The  curd  contains  all  the  casein  of  the  milk,  much  of  the  fat,  and  much  of 
the  inorganic  matter:  the  whey  retains  the  milk-sugar  and  the  soluble 
salts.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  mysterious  change  may  be  really  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  little  lactic  acid  from  the  milk-sugar,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  a  slowly  decomposing  membrane  and  the  elevated  temperature, 
and  that  this  acid  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  withdraw  the  alkali 
which  holds  the  casein  in  solution,  and  thus  occasion  its  precipitation  in 
the  insoluble  state.     The  loss  of  weight  the  membrane  itself  suffers  in  this 

operation  is  very  small :  it  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  jt'^v  part. 

■ 
Paralbumin  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  ovarian  cjsts,  and  it  rarely 
occurs  alone.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  still  contains  some  alk.ili. 
It  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  but  cannot  be  filtered.  When  it  is  dissolved  in 
much  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it,  a  plentiful  flocky 
precipitate  falls ;  acetic  acid  carefully  added  acts  still  better.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  or  in  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  alkali.  By  the  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate  it  is  not  precipitated 
from  a  feeble  alkaline  solution.  It  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  lead  acetate,  alum,  and  copper  sulphate.  The 
composition  of  this  albuminous  substance  is  stated  by  Haerlin  to  be  51*8 
carbon,  6-9  hydrogen,  12  8  nitrogen,  26  8  oxygen,  and  1*7  sulphur. 

Bthtonin  or  Pabapbptonb.  —  As  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  albuminous 
matters  the  albuminates  are  produced,  so  by  treating  these  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  syntonin  is  formed  among  other  products  of  decomposi- 
tion. Probably  the  shorter  the  time  the  acid  is  in  action,  the  more  synto- 
nin is  formed.  It  is  also  formed  from  other  albuminous  substances,  most 
easily  from  myosin,  as  in  the  first  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach. 
For  preparing  syntonin,  fresh-cut  meat  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the 
residue  is  mixed  with  water  containing  ^^  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  thick- 
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ish  eolation  is  tlinB  obtained  which  can  be  filtered.  The  clemr  liquid  Ib  care- 
fully neutralized  with  Bodium  carbonate,  which  giTes  a  gelatinous  precipi- 
tate  of  sjntonin ;  this  is  purified  bj  washing  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  contains  much  unaltered  myosin.  From  fibrin,  serum  albumin,  or  any 
other  albuminous  matter,  except  uncoagulated  egg  albumin,  syntonin  may 
be  obtained  by  dissolring  them  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
precipitating  the  filtrate  with  twice  its  volume  of  water;  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  dissoWed  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  careful  neutralisation 
with  sodium  carbonate. 

The  composition  of  syntonin  is  54*1  carbon,  7*3  hydrogen,  16*1  nitrog:en« 
21*5  oxygen,  and  1*1  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, whatever  its  concentration ;  easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  in  feebly  alkaline  liquids.  The  solution  in  lime-water  is  partially 
coagulated  by  boiling.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  sodium  chloride,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  or  calcium  chloride,  gives  a  precipitate  as  with  many 
other  albuminoas  substances.  Syntonin,  like  casein,  when  dissolved  in 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  precipitate  with  neutral  potassium- 
salts  at  ordinary  temperatures.  By  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
on  uncoagulated  albumin,  an  albuminous  substance  is  first  obtained,  which 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  also  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Mtosih  was  first  separated  by  Kiihne  from  other  albuminous  matters'oc- 
curring  in  the  protoplasma  or  contractile  muscular  substance  that  causes 
the  rigor  mortis.  To  prepare  it  well,  cut-up  flesh  is  carefully  washed  with 
water,  and  the  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  common  salt  to  two  volumes  of  water;  these  are  contin- 
ually rubbed  together  and  filtered  through  linen;  the  slimy  filtrate  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  much  distilled  water.  The  myosin  Is  re-dissolved  in 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  re-precipitated  by  much  water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  solution  of  common  salt  under  10^,  soluble  in 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  this  solution  it  passes  by  degrees  into 
syntonin ;  in  dilute  alkali,  myosin,  like  other  albuminous  matter,  is  soluble, 
being  changed  into  albuminate.  By  heat  it  is  changed  into  coagulated  al- 
bumin. It  is  also  coagulated  by  alcohol.  The  substances  which  occur  in 
yolk  of  egg,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  fluid  from  some  cysts,  soluble  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  common  salt,  but  not  soluble  in  water,  have  been 
considered  by  Denis  as  identical  with  myosin,  called  by  him  globulin. 

FiBBiNo-PLASTic  SvBSTANCB  and  FiBRiNooEif,  or  Paraglobulin,  or  Par- 
AOLOBiM. — Alexander  Schmidt  has  found  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the  con- 
tact of  two  albuminous  matters.  One  he  calls  fibrinoplastic  and  the  other 
fibrinogenous  substance.  The  first  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  red  blood- 
globules,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  cornea. 
The  second  is  found  in  exudations,  specially  in  the  pericardium  and  fluid 
of  hydrocele,  in  lymph  and  chyle.  In  their  reactions  they  nearly  resemble 
myosin,  being  soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  aud  precipitable  by  an 
excess  of  it.  They  dissolve  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  by  keep- 
ing, change  into  a  syntonin-like  substance;  soluble  also  in  very  feeble 
alkaline  solutions,  from  which  the  fibrinoplastic  substance  is  more  easily 
precipitated  than  the  fibrinogenic  by  carbonic  acid.  When  these  two  sub- 
stances come  into  contact  in  any  fluid,  they  combine,  quickly  or  slowly, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  each  substance  in  the  fluid,  to 
form  Fibrin.  The  fluid  coagulates  either  to  a  mass  of  jelly,  or,  when  very 
little  is  present,  the  fibrin  forms  in  separate  flocks  The  coagulation  takes 
place  more  quickly  at  a  high  temperature,  more  slowly  at  a  low  tempera* 
ture.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  appears  peculiarly  adapted  for  quick 
coagulation  ;  whereas  at  QP  G.  it  is  as  slow  as  possible.  In  the  living  vessels 
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the  blood  coagulates  slowly ;  by  contact  with  foreign  bodies  coagulation  oc- 
curs quickly.  Carbonic  acid  protracts  or  prevents  coagulation  ;  passing  air 
through  the  liquid,  or  any  other  agitation,  hastens  it.  Pree  acids,  for  ex- 
ample, acetic,  lactic,  phosphoric,  and  also  free  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates, stop  coagulation.  When  brought  into  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  or 
chloride,  fibrin  swells  to  a  slimy  jelly-like  mass,  and  partially  dissolves: 
sodium  sulphate  also  hinders  the  coagulation  of  fibrin.  Thus  fibrin  may 
be  prepared  by  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  from  a  vein  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining much  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  whilst  it  is  briskly 
stirred.  The  whele  is  left  to  stand  until  the  blood-globules  are  completely 
separated.  The  clear  fluid  is  then  thrown  into  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
on  which  the  coagulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place.  When  washed  fibrin 
in  a  neutral  liquid  is  heated  to  72^,  it  becomes  white  and  loses  its  trans- 
parency, like  coagulated  albumin.  If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  the 
coagulation  takes  place  even  at  a  lower  temperature.  Fi\>rin  is  usually 
procured  by  washing  the  coagulum  of  blood  in  a  doth  until  all  the  soluble 
portions  are  removed,  or  by  agitating  fresh  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
when  the  fibrin  attaches  itself  to  the  latter,  and  is  easily  removed  and 
cleansed  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  after  which  the  fat  is  extracted 
by  ether.  On  an  average,  fibrin  has  the  composition  52-6  carbon,  7*0  hy- 
drogen, 17*4  nitrogen,  21*8  oxygen,  and  1-2  sulphur. 

Coagulated  Albuminous  Substances.  —  Coagulated  albumin  is  formed 
from  albumin,  syntonin,  fibrin,  myosin,  &c.,  by  heating  their  neutral  solu- 
tions to  boiling,  or  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  Egg  albumin  is  also  changed 
into  coagulated  albumin  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  ether.  The 
albuminates,  and  also  casein,  when  precipitated  by  neutralization,  pass 
into  coagulated  albumin  when  heated.  The  coagulated  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other  indifferent  fluids,  scarcely 
soluble  in  dilute  potash,  soluble  with  great  difficulty  in  ammonia.  In  acetic 
acid  they  swell  up,  and  by  degrees  dissolve.  They  are  mostly  insoluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  when  pepsin  is  also  present  at  blood  heat, 
they  change  first  into  syntonin,  and  then  into  peptone.  They  are  dissolved 
by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  caustic  potash  they  are  changed  into 
albuminates.  • 

Amyloid  Substance. — According  to  C.  Schmidt,  Friedreich,  and  KekuM, 
it  is  composed  of  58-6  carbon,  7-10  hydrogen,  15-0  nitrogen,  and  14*4  oxy- 
gen and  sulphur.  It  differs  only  from  coagulated  albumin  in  being  colored 
reddish  by  iodine,  and  violet  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  It  gives  no 
trace  of  sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  caustic 
potash  and  acid  it  behaves  exactly  like  an  albuminous  substance.  Concen- 
trated hycTrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water 
gives  a  precipitate  which  has  all  the  properties  of  syntonin  hydrochlorate. 
By  solution  in  caustic  potash,  a  potassium  albuminate  is  obtained.  It  may 
be  formed  at  will  by  treating  fibrin  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  An  impure  amyloid 
substance  may  be  obtained  from  any  gland  much  infiltrated  with  the  sub- 
stance, as,  for  example,  the  liver,  by  dividing  it  and  removing  the  vessels, 
and  extracting  the  bile  substances  with  cold  water.  It  is  then  boiled  for 
some  time  with  water  to  remove  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  residue  is 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether  to  dissolve  the  fat  and  cholesterin. 
The  residual  mass  consists  chiefly  of  amyloid  substance  characterized  by 
the  iodine  reaction. 

Peptonb. — By  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  all  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  changed  into  bodies  called  peptones.     These  are  found  only  in 
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the  Btomaoh  and  contents  of  the  email  intestines.  They  can  no  longer  be 
detected  in  the  chyle.  They  are  easily  soluhle  in  water,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol or  ether;  but  alcohol  separates  them  with  difficulty  from  the  watery 
solution ;  when  precipitated  they  remain  unchanged  even  after  boiling. 
They  are  not  precipitated  either  by  acids  or  by  alkalies.  Acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide  give  no  precipitate ;  but  corrosiye  sublimate  and 
lead  acetate  with  ammonia  give  precipitates.  The  substance  designated  by 
Meissner  as  metapeptone  does  not  certainly  belong  to  the  peptones,  although 
of  these  there  are  many  different  kinds,  whose  properties  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently made  out  to  enable  them  to  be  accurately  distinguished. 

Metalbumin  was  found  by  Scherer  in  a  slimy,  ropy,  dropsical  liquid  ob- 
tained by  tapping.  In  the  dilute  liquid  neither  acetic  nor  hydrochloric 
acid  caused  a  precipitate.  It  became  cloudy  when  boiled,  and  after  this 
acetic  acid  caused  no  precipitate.  Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide 
also  caused  no  precipitate.  Alcohol  caused  a  precipitate,  which  redissolved 
in  water. 

HjBMOOLOBiir,  54*2  carbon,  7-2  hydrogen,  0*42  iron,  16  0  nitrogen,  21*5 
oxygen,  and  0*7  sulphur;  also  called  Hssmatoglolmlin  and  Ifaematocrystallin. 
This  substance  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  of 
vertebrata ;  usually  it  is  obtained  in  an  amorphous  condition,  but  from  the 
blood  of- some  animals  —  as,  for  example,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  many 
fish  —  it  can  be  separated  in  the  crystalline  form.  Red  crystals  can  be  ob- 
tained from  dog's  blood  by  mixing  the  defibrinated  blood  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  adding  one  volume  of  alcohol  to  four  volumes  of  the 
diluted  blood  and  leaving  it  to  stand  at  0**  C,  or  lower.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  crystals  are  filtered  off,  squeezed,  and  dissolved  in  the  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water  at  25<»  to  80°  C.  (77°-86°  F.).  This  solution  is 
again  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  re-crystalliza- 
tion is  repeated  many  times.  In  different  animals  differently  formed  crys- 
tals are  found.  In  the  guinea-pig  they  are  tetrahedrons;  in  the  squirrel, 
six-sided  tables;  in  the  goose,  rhombic  four-sided  or  six-sided  tables;  in 
dogs  and  cats,  long  four-sided  prisms.  In  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid 
thejblose  water  of  crystallization  and  change  into  a  bright  brick-red  mass. 
The  crystals  which  form  when  the  air  has  access  to  tlicm  also  contain  oxy- 
gen loosely  combined;  the  more  moist  they  are  the  more  oxygen  they  con- 
tain. This  they  lose  when  warmed  in  a  vacuum :  by  exposure  over  sulphu- 
ric acid  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  escapes.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  water 
with  difficulty :  the  saturated  solution  at  5°  0.  (41°  F.),  contains  2  per 
cent,  hsemoglobin,  but  by  increase  of  temperature  the  solubility  is  con- 
siderably increased.  In  feebly  alkaline  liquids,  as  in  blood-serum,  the 
crystals  are  much  more  soluble. 

These  solutions  have  a  very  beautiful  blood-red  color  and  absorb  the 
light  from  the  commencement  of  the  red  to  three-fourths  of  the  section  of 
the  spectrum  between  the  lines  C  and  D  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  pari 
of  the  spectrum  lying  about  the  line  J)  of  this  space  between  C  and  D  is 
much  more  strongly  absorbed  than  the  rest.  If  the  oxygen  is  expelled 
from  the  solution  by  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen,  the  liquid  then  absorbs 
the  light  most  beyond  D ;  the  rest  of  the  light  is  more  strongly  absorbed 
than  it  is  by  the  hsemoglobin  solution  which  contains  oxygen;  and  even 
the  light  between  A  and  B  is  more  strongly  absorbed  by  solutions  which 
contain  no  oxygen  than  by  those  which  contain  it.  The  change  of  color 
and  transparency  of  the  blood  and  blood-solutions  when  they  pass  from 
the  venous  condition  into  one  containing  more  oxygen,  and  vice  vertAy  de- 
pend, without  doubt,  on  these  optical  properties.  The  fresh  blood  t^ken 
from  a  vein  of  an  animal  shows  clearly  strong  absorption  of  light  from  B 
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to  heyond  C  ia  the  spectrum,  and  this  disappears  when  the  blood  is  agi- 
tated with  air. 

When  a  coneentrated  solution  of  hsomoglobin  is  diluted  with  water,  it 
rapidly  increases  in  transparency  up  to  the  line  D ;  by  further  dilution  the 
spectrum  extends  beyond  F,  whilst  at  the  same  time  between,  D  and  £  a 
green-yellow  streak  appears.  The  band  lying  nearest  to  D  is  darker  and 
more  sharply  bounded  thnn  the  other,  and  ultimately  disappears  by  con- 
tinued dilution  a  little  later  than  the  other  band:  the  appearance  of  these 
bands  is  influenced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  hemoglobin. 
For  if  a  tolerably  dilute  blood  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  or 
if  such  a  solution  is  warmed  in  a  water-bath  above  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  or  if 
to  a  blood  solution,  or  a  pure  solution  of  haemoglobin,  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monium sulphide,  or  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  tartrate,  be  added, 
the  arterial  color  of  the  solution  gradually  vanishes,  and  by  examination 
in  the  spectrum,  in  the  place  between  these  two  bands,  there  is  seen  a 
broader  ill-defined  absorption- band,  about  in  the  middle  between  D  and  £; 
at  the  same  time  the  blue  shows  that  it  is  less  absorbed  than  by  blood  con- 
taining oxygen.  The  venous  blood  of  animals  does  not  show  this  property 
clearly  when  it  is  taken  from  the  animal;  but  animals  that  have  died  as- 
phyxiated do  show  this  change  in  the  blood.  If  a  solution  of  hssmoglobin, 
or  of  blood,  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  taken  away,  is  shaken  with 
atmospheric  air,  the  two  absorption-bands  of  the  haemoglobin  containing 
oxygen  again  appear,  and  the  oxygen  must  be  chemically  combined  with 
the  hsBmoglobin,  for  it  is  not  removed  by  nitric  oxide  gas. 

Dilute  solutions  of  hasmoglobin  may  be  heated  to  70°  or  80°  C.  (158°- 
176°  F.)  for  a  short  time  without  marked  change,  but  when  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  hcemoglobin  splits  into  hsematin  and  coagulated  albumin,  with 
marked  change  of  color  and  coagulation.  Alcohol  causes  the  same  decom- 
position. Qenerally  no  substance  is  known  which  can  precipitate  haemo- 
globin without  at  the  same  time  destroying  it ;  alkalies,  and  more  readily 
acids,  cause  it  to  split  without  first  precipitating  it;  this  occurs  the  more 
readily  the  more  concentrated  the  alkali  or  acid  is,  or  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  it  used,  and  the  more  concentrated  the  solution  of  haemoglobin,  or 
the  higher  the  temperature.  Hssmoglobin,  in  a  dilute  solution  at  ordinary 
temperature,  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonated  alkalies.  A  feebly  alkaline 
solution  is  more  permanent  than  a  neutral  solution ;  the  feeblest  acids,  even 
carbonic  acid,  decompose  hasmoglobin ;  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  act  on 
haemoglobin  when  it  contains  no  oxygen,  but  on  oxy haemoglobin  it  acts, 
causing  the  separation  of  sulphur  and  of  an  albuminous  substance.  Car- 
bon monoxide  passed  into  a  solution  of  oxy  haemoglobin  drives  the  oxygen 
out  and  forms  a  compound  of  carbon  monoxide  and  haemoglobin.  It  also 
combines  with  haemoglobin  free  from  oxygen. 

Metakxmofflobin,  so  named  by  Hoppe,  maybe  a  mixture  of  haematinand  an 
easily  soluble  albuminous  matter.  It  has  been  found  in  old  extravasations 
of  blood,  in  the  brown  fluid  from  the  ovaries,  in  strumous  cysts,  hydrocele, 
&c.,  or  when  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  long  kept.  Even  when  a  solution 
of  haemoglobin  is  filtered,  that  which  is  sucked  up  by  the  edge  of  the  filter 
passes  into  metahaemoglobin.  Ozone  has  the  same  action.  A  solution  of 
metahaemoglobin  has  a  manifestly  acid  reaction  arising  from  volatile  acids 
(butyric  and  formic),  produced  by  changes  in  the  haemoglobin.  The  optical 
properties  of  metabsemoglobin  are  similar  to  those  of  solutions  of  hsematin 
in  acids,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

H^MATiN,  CgjHj^NjjFejOig,  occurs  in  the  body  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  haemoglobin  in  old  extravasations;  after  haemorrhage  into  the 
stomach  it  may  he  found  in  the  faeces.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  dis.«olving 
the  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness. 
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and  heating  the  residue  to  130°  C.  (266°  F.).  The  ammonium  chloride  is 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  residue  dried  at  180°.  It  gives  12*8  per  cent, 
of  iron  oxide  as  a  residue  when  burnt,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  In  ammoniacal  solutions  it  is  soluble.  It  combines 
with  alkalies  and  acids:  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitrio  acid  it  loses  its  color, 
and  is  decomposed.  Chlorine  passed  into  an  alkaline  solution  decomposes 
it  very  rapidly. 

Hstmaiin  combined  with  Hydrochloric  Acid,  C,gH,^„N,jFe,0,g.  2HC1,  is  ob- 
tained in  regular  crystals  by  treating  haemoglobin  or  metaheemoglobin  with 
common  salt  and  strong  acetic  acid.  The  defibrinated  blood  of  Fome  animal 
is  diluted  with  once  or  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and  lead  acetate  is  added 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls.  The  blood  is  then  filtered,  and  the  excess  of 
lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium  carbonate,  ngain  filtered,  and  the 
clear  solution  is  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is  powdered 
and  rubbed  with  from  15  to  20  times  its  weight  of  commercial  glacial  acetio 
acid,  to  which  a  little  common  salt  is  added.  The  brown  mixture  is  heated 
in  a  water  bath,  and  frequently  shaken  for  an  hour  or  two  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. About  five  times  the  volume  of  pure  water  is  then  added,  and  it  is 
left  to  stand  for  a  week  in  an  even  temperature.  The  liquid  is  then  poured 
oti'  from  the  crystals;  these  are  again  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid;  a 
great  mass  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle, 
separated,  well  washed,  again  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  dried  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  crystals  are  mostly  thin  rhombic  plates  of  dark-blue  color,  and 
dirty-brown  by  transmitted  light.  From  Ihe  name  of  their  discoverer  they 
are  called  TdchmarifCs  H«mm  crystaU.  They  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  They  arc  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  but  only  in  acetic 
and  hydrochloric  acids  wirhout  decomposition.  They  may  be  heated  to 
180°  C  (206°  F.),  without  decomposition:  at  red  heat  they  do  not  swell  up, 
but  burn,  leaving  pure  oxide  of  iron. 

MiTciN,  containing  52*2  carbon,  7*0  hydrogen,  12  6  nitrogen*  and  28*2 
oxygen,  usually  called  mucus,  may  be  prepared  from  filtered  ox-gall  by 
precipitating  it  with  alcohol,  washing  with  dilute  alcohol,  dissolving  in  wa- 
ter, and  precipitating  by  acetic  acid.  It  cannot  be  perfectly  purified  from 
biliary  coloring  matter.  It  may  be  obtained  more  pure  from  the  salivary 
glands  by  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  acetic  acid.  Mucin  swells 
up  in  water,  and  by  sufficient  dilution  it  can  be  filtered.  It  is  precipitable 
by  alcohol  in  excess ;  also  by  acetic  acid,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant;  also  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
it  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  these  acids.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric 
chloride,  lead  acetate,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  not  coagulable  by 
boiling ;  when  thoroughly  dried,  it  merely  swells  in  water  to  a  thick  mass. 

Ptin  is  said  often  to  occur  in  pus:  but  normal  pus  contains  neither  pyin 
nor  mucin.  It  is  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  this  precipitate  is  not 
soluble  in  an  excess,  of  acid,  while  the  precipitates  with  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  are  so ;  a  solution  of  pyin  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  precipi- 
table by  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
mucin  only  by  being  precipitable  by  mercuric  chloride  and  lead  ucclate. 
The  precipitate  which  forms  in  the  serum  of  healthy  pus  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  consists  of  al- 
bumin. 

Pepstk  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  isolated ;  it  resembles  mucin,  and  is 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate  and  by  alcohol;  according  to  Briicke^s  dis- 
covery it  is  also  carried  down  from  its  solution  when  any  fine  granular  pre- 
cipitate is  produced.  Bruckc*s  method  has  also  been  used  for  isolating 
other  substances  resembling  pepsin.     For  this  purpose  fresh-formed  cal- 
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oiam  phosphate  or  cholesterin  is  dissolyed  in  4  parts  alcohol  and  I  ether, 
or  even  animal  charcoal  or  milk  of  sulphur  may  be  used.  The  pepsin  may 
be  obtained  thus  dissolved  in  water,  and  this,  when  mixed  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  changes  albumin  into  peptone. 

SuGAB-PORMiNO  FERMENTS  IN  Saliya  AND  Pancrbatic  Fluid  have  also 
been  separated  by  addition  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  subsequent  neu- 
tralization afterwards  by  lime-water  and  by  ethereal  solutions  of  cholesterin. 
They  onn  be  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol.  They 
can  be  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decomposition.  If  heated 
to  100^,  they  lose  their  power  of  acting  upon  starch.  When  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  solution  remains 
colorless. 

Oelatin  and  Chondrin. — Animal  membranes,  skin,  tendons,  and  even 
bones,  dissolve  in  water  at  a  high  temperature  more  or  less  completely,  but 
with  very  difi'erent  degrees  of  facility,  giving  solutions  which  on  cooling 
acquire  a  soft-solid,  tremulous  consistence.  The  substance  so  produced  is 
called  ^«Za/m .'  it  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  animal  system,  but  is  generated 
from  the  membranous  tissue  by  the  action  of  hot  water.  The  jelly  of 
calves'  feet,  and  common  sise  and  glue,  are  familiar  examples  of  gelatin  in 
different  conditions  of  purity.  Isinglass,  the  dried  swimming-bladder  of 
the  sturgeon,  dissolves  in  water  merely  warm,  and  yields  a  beautifully  pure 
gelatin.  In  this  state  it  is  white  and  opalescent,  or  translucent,  quite  in- 
sipid and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolving  by  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Cut  into  slices  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  dry  air,  it  shrinks  prodigiously  in  volume,  and  becomes  a  transparent, 
glassy,  brittle  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  By  dry  distillation  a  watery  fluid  is  produced,  containing 
much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  thick  brown  oil,  in  which,  besides  am- 
monium carbonate,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  and  neutral 
oily  bodies,  various  basic  subst-ances  exist,  as  aniline,  picoline,  methyl- 
amine,  trimethylamine,  butylamine,  and  probably  many  others.  In  the 
dry  st-ate,  gelatin  may  be  kept  indefinitely :  in  contact  with  water,  it 
becomes  acid,  loses  the  property  of  gelatinizing,  and  putrefies.  Long-con- 
tinued boiling  gradually  alters  it,  and  the  solution  loses  the  power  of  form- 
ing a  jelly  on  cooling.  I  part  of  dry  gelatin  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  100 
parts  of  water  solidifies  on  cooling. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  with- 
draws the  water :  corrosive  sublimate  in  excess  gives  a  white  fiocculent 
precipitate,  and  the  same  happens  with  solution  of  mercurous  and  mer- 
curic nitrate:  neither  alum,  neutral  lead  acetate,  nor  basic  lead  ace- 
tate affects  a  solution  of  gelatin.  With  t-annic  acid  or  infusion  of  galLs, 
gelatin  gives  a  copious,  whitish,  curdy  precipitate,  which  coheres  on 
stirring  to  an  elastic  mass,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

Tannic  acid  is  the  only  acid  that  gives  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
gelatin.     It  does  so  even  when  the  solution  is  exceedingly  dilute. 

Chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  gelatin  occasions  a  dense  white  pre- 
cipitate of  chlorite  of  gelatin,  which  envelops  each  gas-bubble,  and  ulti- 
mately forms  a  tough,  elastic,  pearly  mass,  somewhat  resembling  fibrin. 
Boiling  with  strong  alkalies  converts  gelatin,  with  evolution  of  ammonia, 
into  leucine,  and  glycocine.  This  last-mentioned  substance,  hIso  called 
glycocoly  was  first  formed  by  the  action  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  gelatin,  and  has  lately  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  hip- 
puric  acid,  which  is  thereby  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine  (see 
page  688). 

A  dilute  solution  of  gelatin,  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichro* 
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mate  and  snlphurio  acid,  yields  acetic,  Taleric,  benzoic,  and  hydrocyanie 
acids,  and  two  volatile  oily  principles  termed  valeronitriU,  C^H,N,  and  val- 
eraeetonitriU,  C^H^N^Og.  The  former  is  a  thin  colorless  liquid,  of  aromatic 
odor,  like  that  of  salicylol:  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  125^  O. 
(257°  F.).  The  latter  much  resembles  the  first,  but  boils  at  70°  C.  (168°  F.). 
Alkalies  convert  valeronitrile  into  valeric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  valerace- 
tonitrile  into  valeric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  Valeracetonitrile 
contains  the  elements  of  4  molecules  of  valeronitrile  and  8  molecules  of 
acetic  acid : 

C^H^jN^Oe  =  4C^H^N  +         SCjH^Oy 

Dry  gelatin,  subjected  to  analysis,  has  been  found  to  contain  in  100  parts, 
50'05  carbon,  6*47  hydrogen,  18*85  nitrogen,  and  25-18  oxygen. 

The  cartilage  of  the  ribs  and  joints  yields  a  gelatin  differing  in  some  re- 
spects  from  the  preceding:  it  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  chondrin.  It 
is  less  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  gelatin.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  acetic  acid,  and  is  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  Other  acids 
in  very  small  quantity  precipitate  chondrin,  but  the  slightest  excess  redis- 
solves  the  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead  and  solution  of  alum  also  precipi- 
tate this  substance.  These  reactions  distinguish  chondrin  from  gelatin. 
Scherer  gives  60-75  carbon,  6-90  hydrogen,  14-70  nitrogen,  and  27-65  oxy- 
gen. The  doubtful  formulss  OjgHjgN^Oj  and  C^iH^NgOjo,  have  been  assigned 
to  chondrin. 

If  a  solution  of  gelatin,  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  or  probably  any  one  of 
the  more  complex  azotized  animal  principles,  be  mixed  with  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  and  then  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash  added,  the  green- 
ish precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep 
and  beautiful  purple  tint. 

Gelatin  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  as  in  soups,  &c. ;  but 
its  value  in  this  respect  has  been  perhaps  overrated.  In  the  useful  arts,  size 
and  glue  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  These  are  prepared  from  the 
clippings  of  hides,  and  other  similar  matters,  enclosed  in  a  net,  and  boiled 
with  water  in  a  large  caldron.  The  strained  solution  gelatinizes  on  cool- 
ing, and  constitutes  size.  Glue  is  the  same  substance  in  a  state  of  desicca- 
tion, the  size  being  cut  into  slices  and  placed  upon  nettings  freely  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air.  Gelatin  is  extracted  from  bones  with  much  greater 
difficulty:  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  said  to  be  to  enclose  the  bones, 
previously  crushed,  in  strong  metallic  cylinders,  and  admit  high-pressure 
stcnm,  which  attacks  and  dissolves  the  animal  matter  much  more  easily 
than  boiling  water;  or,  to  steep  the  bones  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
thereby  removing  the  earthy  phosphate,  and  then  dissolve  the  soft  and 
flexible  residue  by  boiling. 

There  is  an  important  economical  application  of  gelatin,  or  rather  of  the 
material  which  produces  it,  which  deserves  notice  —  viz.,  to  the  clarifying 
of  wines  and  beer  from  the  finely  divided  and  suspended  matter  which 
often  renders  these  liquids  muddy  and  unsightly.  When  isinglass  is  di- 
gested in  very  dilute  cold  acetic  acid,  as  sour  wine  and  beer,  it  softens, 
swells,  and  nssumes  the  aspect  of  a  very  light  transparent  jelly,  which, 
although  quite  insoluble  in  the  cold,  may  be  readily  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  watery  liquid.  Such  a  preparation,  technically  called  fimngt^ 
is  sometimes  used  by  brewers  and  wine-merchants  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned :  its  action  on  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  mixed  seems  to  be 
purely  mechanical,  the  gelatinous  matter  slowly  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  and  carrying  with  it  the  insoluble  substance  to  which  the  tur- 
bidity was  due. 

HoENT  Mattkk;  Elastin  (65-5  carbon,  7-4  hydrogeif,  IB  7  nitrogen,  and 
20-5  oxygen).  —  This  substance  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  ligamerUum  nuekm 
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of  cftitle  with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  dilute 
caustic  soda.  It  has  a  yellow  color  when  moist,  is  extensible,  but  becomes 
brittle  after  drying.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  also 
in  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  or  alcohol.  In  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
it  is  dissolved,  and  at  the  same  time  decomposed.  The  solution  is  not  pr&- 
cipitated  by  acids,  only  with  tannic  acid  the  neutral  solution  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate.  When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation 
of  leucine.. 

Keratin.  —  Hair,  nails,  horn,  feathers,  epidermis,  and  epithelium,  boiled 
with  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  acid,  yield  residual  substances  which 
do  not  agree  well  in  their  analysis,  and  therefore  probably  are  not  rightly 
classed  under  one  name.  These  bodies  swell  but  little  in  water,  but  when 
dry  are  very  hygroscopic.  By  continual  boiling  in  water  at  150°  C.  (802** 
F.),  they  partially  decompose.  A  milky  liquid  forms,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  escapes.  If  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  residue,  in- 
soluble in  water,  remains.  In  acetic  acid  these  substances  swell  up  more 
than  in  water,  without  materially  altering  in  texture ;  in  concentrated 
acetic  acid  they  dissolve  when  boiled ;  and  when  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  they  give  leucine,  and  about  4  per  cent,  of  tyrosine.  In  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  with  difficulty  in  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  they  swell 
up,  and  when  heated  dissolve.  The  alkaline  solutions  evolve  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  addition  of  acids. 

PiBBoiN,  48-6  carbon,  6  5  hydrogen,  17-3  nitrogen,  and  27-6  oxygen.  — 
This  substance  dissolves  in  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies  and  in  ummo- 
niacal  cupric  solution,  but  not  in  ammonia:  when  neutralized,  the  solutions 
give  precipitates ;  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucine 
and  5  per  cent,  of  tyrosine. 

Sponoin  is  obtained  from  sponge  by  treating  it  with  ether,  alcohol,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  5  per  cent,  soda-tye.  It  closely  agrees  in  composition 
with  fibroin,  but  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  does  not  yield  tyrosine, 
but  glycocine  and  leucine. 

CoNCHiOLiN  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  basis  of  mussel-shells. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  dilute  mineral  acid,  and  pot- 
ash-lye. It  contains  16  or  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  gives  by  boiling 
with  sulphuric  acid,  only  leucine,  and  no  tyrosine,  glycocine,  or  sugar. 

Chitim,  from  the  skeleton  of  insects  and  Crustacea,  C,H,jHOj.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  boiling  the  elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with  alkalies,  water,  acetic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.   It  yields  glucose  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

PKOTAQON  AND  EuRTNE. — Protagon,  first  prepared  and  investigated  by 
Liebreich,  was  formerly  known  in  an  impure  state  as  cerebrin,  cerebric 
acid,  lecithin,  and  when  swollen  in  water,  as  myelin.  It  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  nervous  substance  in  the  nervous  centres  and  peripheral 
neryes.  It  also  most  likely  occurs  in  oil  of  eggs,  in  pus-cells,  in  white 
blood-cells,  and  in  semen;  but  at  present  it  has  only  been  obtained  pure 
from  the  brain,  which  must  bo  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  blood  and 
extraneous  tissues.  The  emulsion  is  agitated  with  water,  and  poured  into 
a  flask:  much  ether  is  poured  on  it,  and  after  constant  shaking  at  29°  C. 
(84°  F.),  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  and  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  ether  is  poured  off,  filtered,  and  the  solution  is  cooled  from  0°  to 
— 10°  C.  (14°  F.),  filtered  at  this  low  temperature,  and  washed  out  with 
cold  eihe% until  no  more  cholesterin  is  extracted  by  the  ether.  The  resi- 
due is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at 
40°  C.  (104°  F.),  to  form  a  not  too  concentrated  solution,  and  then  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  a  water-bath.     The  protagon  crystallizes  out  in 
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bundles  of  fine  needles.  It  is  colorless  and  without  smell,  scarcely  soluble 
in  pure  ether,  easily  in  warm  spirit  of  wine,  very  easily  in  fatty  and  ethereal 
oils,  and  very  easily  also  in  warm  ethereal  solutions  of  fat.  In  water  it 
swells  up  to  an  opalescent  white  mass  like  a  decoction  of  starch,  and  in 
concentrated  solution  forms  a  firm  paste.  When  heated  in  alcohol,  more 
especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  above  60°  to  60°  C.  (122°-140°  F.),  it  decom- 
poses with  separation  of  oily  drops.  When  boiled  with  strong  baryta-wa- 
ter, the  protagon  by  degrees  decomposes  into  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid, 
stearic  acid,  and  a  third  crystalline  non-nitrogenous  acid  not  thoroughly 
investigated;  but  its  lead-salts  are  soluble  in  ether;  in  addition  to  these 
acids,  neurine  is  formed,  which  is  a  strong  base. 

Neubinb,  CjHjjNO,  or  C5H,4N(OH),  was  obtained  by  Liebreich  by  boil- 
ing protagon  continuously  with  baryta-water,  precipitating  the  baryta  with 
carbonic  acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  very  small  volume,  precipitating 
with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtered  alcoholic  extract  to  a  syrup, 
again  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitating  the  concentrated 
solution  in  alcohol  with  platinic  chloride.  The  double  platinum-salt, 
(CsHiiNCl), .  PtCl4,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystnllizes  in  thin  large 
rhombic  tables  of  a  yellow  color.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Solutions  of  neurine  react  very  strongly  alkaline,  even  after  carbonic  acid 
has  long  been  passed  into  them.  The  solution  of  the  base  in  absolute  alco- 
hol becomes  thick  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  it :  carbonate  of  neurine 
with  an  alkaline  reaction  then  forms.  This  is  decomposed  with  efferves- 
cence by  strong  acids.  The  neurine  forms  out  of  protagon  by  simply  split- 
ting into  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  By  its  formation  no  evolution  of 
ammonia  takes  place,  and  the  neurine  takes  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  prota- 
gon. Bauer  has  lately  shown  that  this  substance  is  the  hydrate  of  tri- 
methyl-ethyl-ammonium,  and  Wurtz  has  actually  produced  this  complex 
organic  substance  synthetically. 

Inosinic  Acid,  C^HgN^Og  (?),  found  by  Liebig  in  the  flesh  of  some  warm- 
blooded animals.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  crystals,  but  as  a  syrup 
which  becomes  solid  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  reddens  lit- 
mus strongly,  tastes  pleasantly  like  soup,  and*partly  decomposes  by  boil- 
ing. Its  salts,  even  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  crystalline.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  copper  and  silver-salts  form  amorphous, 
insoluble,  or  almost  insoluble  precipitates.  In  alcohol  and  ether  the  ino- 
sinic salts  are  not  soluble. 

Chlobohodic  Acid,  obtained  by  Boedecker  from  pus  by  extraction  with 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  precipitation  with  lead  acetate,  decomposition 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  extraction  with  absolute  alcohol,  forms  fine  mi- 
croscopic needles.  The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  not 
in  ether.  It  will  not  sublime,  melts  when  heated,  and  burns,  with  the 
smell  of  horn.  In  its  watery  solutions,  chloride  of  mercury  and  tin  and 
nitrate  of  mercury  cause  a  white  precipitate.  So  also  does  tannin.  Iodine 
gives  a  light  yellow  precipitate.  Chlorine  water  in  dilute  solutions  gives  a 
rose-red  color ;  dark-red  in  concentrated  solutions. 

ExcRETiN,  CfgHjogO^,  according  to  Marcet.  Alcoholic  extract  of  human 
faeces  is  precipitated  with  lime,  and  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
the  solution  left  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  crystallize.  It  melts 
at  92°  to  90°  C.  (108°-205°  F.),  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  warm  alcohol  or 
ether,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  solutions  have  a  neutral  reac* 
tion.  Neither  boiling  caustic  potash  nor  dilute  acids  attack  it.  Nitrio 
acid  easily  decomposes  it. 

Excretolic  acid  is  the  name  given  by  Marcet  to  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
&c.,  which  are  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  excrement  by  lime. 
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Composition  of  trb  Blood.  —  The  blood  is  the  general  eiroalating  flaid 
of  the  animal  body,  the  source  of  all  nutriment  and  growth,  and  the  gen- 
eral material  from  which  all  the  secretions,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
properties  and  composition,  are  derived.  Food  or  nourishment  from  with- 
out can  only  be  made  available  by  first  passing  through  the  blood.  It 
serves  also  the  scarcely  less  Important  office  of  removing  and  carrying  off 
from  the  body  principles  which  are  hurtful,  or  no  longer  required. 

In  all  vertebrated  animals  the  blood  has  a  red  color,  and  probably  in  all 
oases  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  the  creature  lives. 
In  the  mammalia  this  is  very  apparent,  and  in  the  birds  still  more  so.  The 
heat  of  the  blood  is  directly  connected  with  the  degree  of  activity  of  the 
respiratory  process.  In  man  the  temperature  of  the  blood  seldom  varies 
much  from  36-6^  C.  (98*'  F.),  when  in  a  state  of  health,  even  under  great 
Ticissitudes  of  climate:  in  birds  it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  42*8^  C.  (109® 
F.).  To  these  two  highest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  mammifers  and 
the  birds,  the  observations  about  to  be  made  are  intended  especially  to  apply. 

In  every  creature  of  this  description  two  kinds  of  blood  are  met  with, 
which  differ  very  considerably  in  their  appearance,  viz.,  that  contained  in 
the  Uft  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries  generally,  and  that  contained 
in  the  righi  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins :  the  former,  or  arUrial  blood, 
has  a  bright-red  color;  the  latter,  the  venous  blood,  is  blackish-purple.  The 
conversion  of  the  dark  into  the  florid  blood  may  be  traced  to  what  takes 
place  during  its  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  opposite  change, 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general  vascular  system,  or 
the  minute  tubes  or  passages,  distributed  in  countless  numbers  throughout 
the  whole  body,  which  connect  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 
When  compared  together,  little  difference  of  properties  or  composition  can 
be  found  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood :  the  haemoglobin  of  arterial  blood  is 
found  by  spectrum  analysis  to  differ  from  the  haemoglobin  of  venous  blood. 
The  difference  in  the  Interference  bands  is  caused  by  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  hssmoglobin  in  the  arteries  and  its  deoxidation  in  the  veins. 
The  fibrin  varies  a  little,  that  from  venous  blood  being,  as  already  men- 
tioned, soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  arterial  fibrin.  It  is,  besides,  very  prone  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  to 
become,  in  all  probability,  partly  changed  to  a  higher  oxygen-compound  of 
fibrin.  The  only  other  notable  point  of  difference  is  in  the  gaseous  matter 
the  blood  holds  in  solution,  carbonic  acid  predominating  in  the  venous,  and 
free  oxygen  in  the  arterial  variety. 

In  its  ordinary  state  the  blood  has  a  slimy  feel,  a  density  varying  from 
1-053  to  1  057,  and  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  partly  from  soda  com- 
bined with  albumin,  and  partly  from  sodium  carbonate  and  phosphate:  it 
has  a  saline  and  disagreeable  taste,  and,  when  quite  recent,  a  peculiar  odor 
or  halilw,  which  almost  immediately  disappears.     An  odor  may,  however^ 
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aft€rward8  be  developed  by  addition  of  Bulphurio  aoid,  which  is  by  some 
considered  charaeteristic  of  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  was  obtained. 

The  coagulation  of  blood  in  repose  has  been 
Fig.  197.  already  noticed,  and  its  cause  traced  to  the  mu- 

8tual  action  of  the  fibrino-plastic  and  fibrino-genous 
O  substances,  which  together  constitnte  fibrin :  the 

©  ©  (^  ^  effect  is  best  seen  when  the  blood  is  received  in  a 

^p0  shallow  yessel,  and  left  to  itself  some  time.     No 

Y^L     ^&     O        evolution  of  gas  or  absorption  of  oxygen  takes 
>^  w^  place  in  this  process.     By  strong  agitation  coagu> 

(^  (j^  ^^  lation  may  be  prevented ;  the  fibrin  in  this  case 

^      ^  /^  ^O^       separates  in  cohering  filaments. 
(0  O  ^         ^^9  ^^  ^^  naked  eye  the  blood  appears  a  homo- 

f^O  @}     ^         geneous  fluid ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.     When 

@  ©^l^  examined  by  a  good  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  con- 

^^v?^©       ^     O  si  St  of  a  transparent  and  nearly  colorless  liquid, 

^vi^  ^  £j^  which  float  about  a  countless  multitude  of  little 

^    ©r^    ^  round  red  bodies  to  which  the  color  is  due;  these 

are  the  blood-dUcM  or  blood'Corpuselet  of  micro- 
scopic observers.  They  are  accompanied  by  colorless  globules,  fewer  and 
larger,  the  white  corputeUt  of  the  blood. 

The  blood'ditcs  are  found  to  present  different  appearances  in  the  blood 
of  different  animals:  in  the  mammifers  they  look  like  little  round  red  or 
yellowish  discs,  thin  when  compared  with  their  diameter,  being  flattened 
or  depressed  on  opposite  sides.  In  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  and  fish,  the  cor- 
puscles are  elliptical.  In  magnitude  they  seem  to  be  pretty  constant  in  all 
the  members  of  a  species,  but  differ  with  the  genus  ana  order.  In  man 
they  are  very  small,  varying  from  -^^^  to  fJ^Ji  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  breadth,  while 
in  the  frog  the  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse  measures  at  least  four  times  aa 
much.  The  corpuscles  consist  of  an  envelope  containing  a  fluid  in  which 
the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  dissolved. 

The  coagulation  of  blood  effects  a  kind  of  natural  proximate  analysis; 
the  clear,  pale  serum,  or  fluid  part,  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  albamin,  con- 
taining various  soluble  salts ;  the  clot  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  fibrin  and 
blood-globules,  swollen  and  distended  with  serum,  of  which  it  absorbs  a 
large  but  variable  quantity. 

The  following  table  represents  the  composUion  of  healthy  human  blood 
as  a  whole ;  it  is  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lecanu :  * 

(1.)  (2.) 

Water 78015  786  58 

Fibrin 210  8-67 

Albumin 66-09  69-41 

Coloring  matter          ....  13800  119-68 

Crystallizable  fat 2-48  4-80 

Fluid  fat 1-81  2-27 

Extractive  matter  of  uncertain  nature,  \  j.yg  |.q2 

soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol    .  / 

Albumin  in  combination  with  soda          .  1-26  2*01 


Sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  car- ")  g  nj  ..^q 

bonates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates .  / 

0 


Calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates ; 

phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  }-         2-10  1-42 

and  iron ;  ferric  oxide 
Loss 2-40  2-59 


100000  100000 
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In  healthy  indiyidualfl  of  different  sexes  these  proportions  are  found  to 
Tary :  the  fibrin  and  coloring  matter  are  usually  more  abundant  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female :  in  disease,  variations  of  a  far  wider  extent  are 
often  apparent. 

It  appears  singular  that  the  red  corpusoles,  which  are  so  easily  dissolved 
by  water,  should  remain  uninjured  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood.  This 
seems  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  saline  matter,  and  partly  to  that  of  al- 
bumin, the  corpuscles  being  alike  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and 
in  a  highly  albuminous  liquid.  In  the  blood  the  limit  of  dilution  within 
which  the  corpuscles  retain  their  integrity  appears  to  be  nearly  reached, 
for  when  water  is  added  they  immediately  become  attacked. 

Urinb.  — The  urine  is  the  great  channel  by  which  the  azotized  matter  of 
those  portions  of  the  body  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  by  which  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  is  conveyed  away  and  rejected 
from  the  system  in  the  form  of  urea.  It  serves  also  to  remove  superfluous 
water  and  foreign  soluble  matters  which  get  introduced  into  the  blood. 

The  two  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  constituents  of  urine,  urea, 
and  uric  acid,  have  already  been  fully  described ;  in  addition  to  these,  it 
contains  lactic  and  hippuric  acids,  creatin,  creatinine,  and  traces  of  glucose 
and  indican,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  phosphates, 
alkaline  salts,  and  certain  yet  imperfectly  known  principles,  including  an 
odoriferous  and  a  coloring  substance. 

Healthy  human  urine  is  a  transparent,  light  amber-colored  liquid,  which, 
while  warm,  emits  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  and  not  disagreeable  odor.  This 
is  lost  on  cooling,  while  the  urine  at  the  same  time  occasionally  becomes 
turbid,  from  a  deposition  of  urates,  which  redissolve  with  slight  elevation 
of  temperature.  It  is  very  decidedly  acid  to  test-paper;  this  acidity, 
which  continually  varies  in  amount,  has  been  ascribed  to  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate, to  free  uric  acid,  and  to  free  lactic  acid ;  lactic  acid  can,  however, 
hardly  co-exist  with  alkaline  urates,  and  the  amorphous  buff-colored  de- 
posit obtained  from  fresh  urine  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  vacuum, 
is  not  uric  acid,  but  mixed  acid  urates,  modified  as  to  crystalline  form  by 
the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  sodium  chloride.  That  a  free  acid  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  urine  is  certain  :  in  this  case  the  reaction  to  test- 
paper  is  far  stronger,  and  the  liquid  deposits  on  standing,  little,  red,  hard 
crystals  of  uric  acid  ;  but  this  is  no  longer  a  normal  secretion. 

An  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  from  fixed  alkali  is  sometimes  met 
with.  Such  alkalinity  can  always  be  induced  by  the  administration  of  neu- 
tral potassium  or  sodium-salts  of  a  vegetable  acid,  as  tartaric  or  acetic 
acid:  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  burned  in  the  blood  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, and  a  portion  of  the  base  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate. The  urine  is  often  alkaline  in  cases  of  retention,  from  ammonium 
carbonate  produced  by  putrefaction  in  the  bladder  itself;  but  this  is  easily 
distinguished  from  alkalinity  from  fixed  alkali,  in  which  it  is  secreted  in  that 
condition. 

The  density  of  the  urine  varies  from  1  005  to  1*030:  about  1020  to  1*025 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  specific  gravity.  A  high  degree  of  density  in 
urine  may  arise  from  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  urea :  in  such  a 
case,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  occasion  an  almost  immediate  produc- 
tion of  crystals  of  urea  nitrate;  whereas  with  urine  of  the  usual  degree 
of  concentration,  very  many  hours  will  elapse  before  the  nitrate  begins  to 
separate.  The  quantity  of  urine  passed  depends  much  upon  circumstances, 
as  upon  the  activity  of  the  skin.  It  is  usually  more  deficient  in  quantity 
ftnd  of  higher  density  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Perhaps  about  32  ounces 
in  the  24  hours  may  be  assumed  as  a  mean. 
When  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature,  urine  after  some  days  begins  to 
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decompose :  it  exhales  an  offensiye  odor,  becomes  alkaline  from  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  earthy 
phosphates.  The  ammonium  carbonate  is, due  to  the  putrefactive  decom- 
position of  the  urea,  which  gradually  disappears,  the. fermetU,  or  active 
agent  of  the  change,  being  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  which  is 
always  voided  with  the  urine.  It  has  been  found  also  that  the  yellow  ad- 
hesive deposit  containing  infusoria  from  stale  urine  is  a  most  powerful  fer- 
ment to  the  fresh  secretion.  In  this  putrefied  state  urine  is  used  in  several 
of  the  arts,  as  in  dyeing,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most  valuable  manure  for 
land  known  to  exist. 

Putrid  urine  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide :  this  is  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  sulphates  by  the  organic  mat- 
ter. The  highly  offensive  odor  and  extreme  pungency  of  the  decomposing 
liquid  may  be  prevented  by  previously  mixing  the  urine,  as  Liebig  sug- 
gests, with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  su£Bicient  quantity  to  saturate 
all  the  ammonia  that  can  be  formed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  human  urine  by  BerzeUus.  1000  parts 
contained — 

Water 988  02 

tJrea 8010 

Lactates  and  extractive  matter    .        .  17-14 

Uric  acid 1*00 

Potassium  and  sodium  sulphates          .  6*87 

Sodium  phosphate 2*92 

Ammonium  phosphate          .         .         .  1*66 

Calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates        .  1*00 

Sodium  chloride 4*45 

Sal-ammoniac 1-60 

Silica 008 

Mucus  of  bladder 0-82 


1000  00 


In  certain  states  of  disorder  and  disease,  substances  appear  in  the  urine 
which  are  never  present  in  the  normal  secretion :  of  these  the  most  com- 
mon is  albumin.  This  is  easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  in 
excess,  which  then  causes  a  white  cloud  or  turbidity,  which  is  permanent 
when  boiled,  or  by  corrosive  sublimate,  the  urine  being  previously  acidi- 
fied with  a  little  acetic  acid ;  boiling  usually  causes  a  precipitate  which  is 
not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  acid.  Mere  turbidity  by  boiling  is  no 
proof  of  albumin,  the  earthy  phosphates  being  often  thrown  down  from 
nearly  neutral  urine  under  such  circumstances ;  the  phosphatic  precipitate 
is,  however,  instantly  dissolved  by  a  drop  of  any  acid. 

In  diabetes  the  urine  contains  grape-sugar,  the  quantity  of  which  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  sometimes  it  is  enormous,  the  urine  ac- 
quiring a  density  of  1*040  and  beyond.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  urea 
is  deficient  ahwluUlyy  although  more  difficult  to  discover  from  being  mixed 
with  such  a  mass  of  syrup.  Very  small  traces  of  sugar  may  be  discovered 
in  urine  by  Trommer's  test,  formerly  mentioned  (p.  576) :  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  cnpric  sulphate  are  added  to  the  urine,  and  afterwards  an  ex- 
cess of  caustic  potash:  if  sugar  be  present,  a  deep  blue  liquid  results, 
whiofa,  on  boiling,  deposits  red  cuprous  oxide.  With  proper  management 
this  test  is  very  valuable.  Urine  containing  sugar,  when  mixed  with  a 
little  yeast,  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  readily  undergoes  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  afterwards  yields,  on  distillation,  weak  alcohol  contaminated  with 
ammonia. 

The  urine  of  children  is  said  sometimes  to  contain  benzoic  acid :  thia  is 
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prodneed  by  the  decomposition  of  hipparic  aoid,  which  constantly  occurs 
in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons.  When  benzoic  acid  is  taken,  the  urine 
after  a  few  hours  yields  on  concentration,  and  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  needles  of  hippuric  acid,  soiled  by  adhering  uric  acid. 

The  deposit  of  buff-colored  or  pinkish  amorphous  sediment,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  urine  upon  cooling,  after  unusual  exercise  or  slight 
derangements  of  health,  consists  of  a  yariable  mixture  of  colored  acid 
urates  uncrystallixed :  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  a  deposit  of 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  by  its  instant  disappearance  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  The  earthy  phosphates,  besides,  are  hardly  ever  deposited 
from  urine  which  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  urine  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr. 
Schunck.  He  finds  that  most  of  the  substances  hitherto  described  as  col- 
oring healthy  urine  are  products  of  the  change  of  one,  or  at  most  two, 
coloring  matters,  which  are  always  present.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these,  Dr.  Schunck  has  obtained  as  a  dark-yellow  extract,  amorphous 
and  deliquescent,  with  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
as  well  as  in  water,  and  has  the  composition  C^gflgiNOgf.  It  is  decomposed 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  yielding  a  large  quantity  ot  a  brown  resin  and 
volatile  organic  acid.  A  second  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, but  not  in  ether,  he  found  had  the  formula  C)9H,^,N0,^.  This  is  cer- 
tainly produced  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  first  extractive  matter, 
and,  perhaps,  does  not  pre-exist  in  healthy  urine.  Heat  and-  all  strong 
alkalies  and  acids  decompose  these  extractive  matters,  and  give  rise  to 
most  of  the  coloring  matters  which  have  hitherto  been  described  as  exist- 
ing in  healthy  urine.  The  reddish-pink  coloring  matter,  called  purpurin 
or  uro-erythrin,  which  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  the  urates,  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary constituent  of  healthy  urine,  but  is  formed  more  especially  when  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  diminished.  With  regard  to  the  presence  of  indican  in 
healthy  urine,  see  p.  583. 

The  yellow  principle  of  bile  may  be  observed  in  urine  in  cases  of  jaun- 
dice. 

The  urine  of  the  carnivorous  mammifera  is  small  in  quantity  and  highly 
acid.  It  has  a  very  offensive  odor,  and  quickly  putrefies.  In  composition 
it  resembles  that  of  man,  and  is  rich  in  urea.  In  birds  and  serpents,  the 
urine  is  a  white  pasty  substance,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  urate  of  am- 
monia. In  herbivorous  animals  it  is  alkaline  and  often  turbid  from  earthy 
carbonates  and  phosphates:  urea  is  still  the  characteristic  ingredient, 
while  of  uric  acid  there  is  scarcely  a  trace:  hippuric  acid  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  present,  sometimes  to  a  very  large  extent.  When  the  urine  putre- 
fies, this  hippuric  acid,  as  already  noticed,  becomes  changed  to  benzoic  acid. 

Urinary  Calculi.  —  Stony  concretions,  differing  much  in  physical  char- 
acters and  in  chemical  composition,  are  unhappily  but  too  frequently 
formed  in  the  bladder  itself,  and  give  rise  to  one  of  the  most  distressing 
complaints  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  Although  many  endeavors  have 
been  made  to  find  some  solvent  or  solvents  for  these  calculi,  and  thus  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  a  formidable  surgical  operation  for  their  removal, 
success  has  been  but  very  partial  and  limited. 

Urinary  calculi  are  generally  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  crystal- 
line or  amorphous  matter,  of  various  degrees  of  hardness.  Very  frequent- 
ly the  central  point  or  nucleus  is  a  small  foreign  body :  curious  illustrations 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  any  large  collection.  Calculi  are  not  confined  to 
man:  the  lower  animal^are  subject  to  the  same  afiliction  ;  they  have  been 
found  in  horses,  oxen,  sneep,  pigs,  and  almost  constantly  in  rats. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  different 
varieties  of  calculi:  — 

68  « 
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1.  Urie  Acid.  — These  are  among  the  most  common :  externally  they  are 
smooth  or  warty,  of  yellowish  or  brownish  tint:  they  have  an  imperfeotly 
crystalline,  distinctly  concentric  structure,  and  are  tolerably  hard.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  the  uric  acid  calculus  burns  away,  leaving  no  ash.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  facility  in  caustic  potash,  with  but 
little  ammoniacal  odor :  the  solution  mixed  with  acid  gives  a  copious  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  uric  acid,  which  speedily  becomes  dense  and  crystal- 
line. Cautiously  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  mixed  with  a  little  am- 
monia, it  gives  the  characteristic  reaction  of  uric  acid,  viz.,  deep  purple- 
red  murexide. 

2.  Ammonium  Urate, — Calculi  of  ammonium  urate  much  resemble  the 
preceding;  they  are  easily  distinguished,  however.  The  powder  boiled  in 
water  dissolves,  and  the  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  uric  acid  when 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  hot  potassium  carbo- 
nate with  copious  evolution  of  ammonia. 

3.  Futible  Calculus;  Calcium  Photphate  tcith  Ammomo-Magtunen  Phos" 
phaie.  —  This  is-  one  of  the  most  common  kinds.  The  stones  are  usually 
white  or  pale-colored,  smooth,  earthy,  and  soft;  they  often  attain  a  large 
size.  Before  the  blowpipe  this  substance  blackens  from  animal  matter, 
which  calculi  always  cont-ain ;  then  becomes  white,  and  melts  to  a  bead 
with  comparative  facility.  It  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkali,  but  readily  sol- 
uble in  dilute  acids,  nnd  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Calculi 
of  unmixed  calcium  phosphate  are  rare,  as  also  those  of  magnesium  and 
ammonium  phosphate ;  the  latter  salt  is  sometimes  seen,  forming  small  bril- 
liant crystals,  lu  cavities  in  the  fusible  calculus. 

4.  Calcium  Oxalate  Calculus;  Mulberry  Calculus.  —  The  latter  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  rough,  warty  character,  and  dark  blood-stained  aspect  of 
this  variety:  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  calculus.  It  is  exceedingly 
hard:  the  layers  are  thick  and  imperfectly  crystalline.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe the  calcium  oxalate  burns  to  a  carbonate  by  a  moderate  red  heat,  and, 
when  the  flame  is  strongly  urged,  to  quicklime.  It  is  soluble  in  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  beat,  and  very  easily  in  nitric  acid.  When 
finely  powdered  and  long  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
potassium  oxalate  may  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquor  when  carefully 
neutralized  by  nitric  acid,  by  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lime, 
lead,  and  silver.  A  sediment  of  calcium  oxalate  in  very  minute,  transpar- 
ent, octohedral  crystals,  only  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope,  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  urine,  in  which  a  tendency  to  deposits  of  urates  exi^t^. 

5.  Cystine  and  Xanthine.  —  These  calculi  are  very  rare,  especially  the 
latter.  Calculi  of  cystine  or  cystic  oxide  are  very  crystalline,  and  often 
present  a  waxy  appearance  externally  :  sediments  of  cystic  oxide  are  some- 
times met  with.  This  substance  is  a  definite  crystallizable  organic  prin- 
ciple, containing  sulphur  to  a  large  amount,  its  formula  being  C^H^NSO,. 
The  powdered  calculus  dissolves  in  great  part,  without  eflfervescence,  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  including  ammonia :  the  ammoniacal  solution  de- 
posits, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  small  but  beautiful  colorless  crystals, 
which  have  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  and  tables.  It  forms  a  saline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Caustic  alkalies  disengage  ammonia 
from  this  substance  by  continued  ebullition.  When  the  solution  in  nitric 
acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  blackens :  when  it  is  dissolved  in  large 
quantity  of  caustic  potash,  a  drop  of  solution  of  lead  acetMe  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled,  a  black  precipitate  containing  lead  sulphide  makes  its  appear- 
ance.    By  these  characters  cystine  is -easily  recognized. 

Xanthine  or  zanthie  oxide,  also  a  definite  organic  principle,  C^H^N.O,,  is 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  deep-yellow  color  produced  when  its  solution 
in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness :  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  boil- 
ing, strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Vary  many  oaleali  are  of  a  composite  nature,  the  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent layers  being  occasionally  changed,  or  alternating:  thus,  mixed 
urates  and  calcium  oxalate  are  not  unfrequently  associated  in  the  same 
stone. 

SwnAT.  —  The  watery  fluid  poured  out  by  the  skin  contains  from  }  to  2 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter :  the  acidity  of  the  secretion  depends  on  organic 
acids,  chiefly  formic :  acetic  and  butyric  acids  also  exist  in  it.  Lactic  acid 
has  been  stated  to  be  absent,  eren  in  rheumatism :  a  new  acid  named  audorie 
acid,  and  somewhat  resembling  uric  acid  in  composition,  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways present  In  disease,  and  in  health,  small  quantities  of  urea  also  exist 
in  sweat.  The  salts  in  the  sweat  are  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 
Phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  oxide  have  been  found. 

Saliya  is  a  mixture  of  seyeral  fluids  secreted  by  different  glands  of  the 
mouth.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1  •002  to  1  *009.  It  is  usually  alkaline :  dur- 
ing and  after  eating,  the  alkaline  reaction  increases,  while  it  decreases  by 
fasting.  It  contains  an  albuminous  substance,  ptyalm.,  which  acts  on  starch, 
rapidly  changing  it  into  sugar.  The  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  chiefly  produces  this  effect.  On  the  passage 
of  the  food  into  the  acid  gastric  juice,  this  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar 
ceases.  The  second  remarkable  substance  in  saliva  is  potassium  sulpho- 
eyanate,  which  exista  in  very  small  quantities,  but  is  very  easily  detected. 
The  solid  constituents  of  the  saliva  are  about  1  per  cent.,  and  in  100  parts 
of  solid  constituents  from  7  to  21  parts  are  fixed  salts,  chiefly  chlorides, 
with  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate. 

Gastbic  Juicb  is  a  clear,  colorless,  transparent  fluid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*002, 
containing  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents,  chiefly  sodium  chloride  and 
lactate.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  contains  hydrochloric,  lactic,  butyric, 
propionic,  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  coagulable  by 
boiling,  though  it  contains  two  albuminous  substances,  one  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter and  absolute  alcohol,  the  osmazome  of  older  authors ;  the  other  soluble 
in  water,  but  precipitated  by  alcohol,  tannin,  mercuric  chloride,  and  lead- 
salts.  This  is  pepsin.  In  the  gastric  juice  of  man  it  exists  to  the  amount 
of  0'd19  per  cent.  When  the  gastric  juice  has  the  greatest  solvent  power, 
100  parts  of  fluid  are  saturated  by  1*25  parts  of  potash.  The  gastric  juice 
dissolves  the  albuminous  substances  taken  as  food,  and  slightly  changes 
their  reactions.  Thus  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  legumin,  gluten,  and  chon- 
drin  give  rise  to  as  many  different  peptones.     (See  pepsin,  p.  801.) 

BiLB.  —  This  is  a  secretion  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  pre- 
ceding :  the  largest  internal  organ  of  the  body,  the  liver,  is  devoted  to  its 
preparation,  which  takes  place  from  venous,  instead  of  arterial  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  Gorup-Besanez,  human  bile  contains  in  1000  parts  — 

Water 828—908 

Solid  matter     .        .        .        177—  92 


Bile  acids  with  alkali  .         .  108—  66 

Fat  and  cholesterin  .         .  47 —  40 

Mucus  and  coloring  matter  24 —  15 

Ash      .        .        .        .        •  11 —    6 

In  its  ordinary  state,  bile  is  a  very  deep-yellow,  or  greenish,  viscid,  trans- 
parent liquid,  which  darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  undergoes  changes 
which  have  been  yet  imperfectly  studied.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  a 
most  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^,  and 
treated  with  alcohol,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  leaving  behind  an  in- 
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soluble  jelly  of  mucus  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  alcoholic  solution  contains 
coloring  matter  and  cholesterin :  from  the  former  it  may  be  freed  by  di- 
gestion with  animal  charcoal,  and  from  the  latter  by  a  large  admixture  of 
ether,  in  which  ihe  bile  is  insoluble,  and  separates  as  a  thick,  syrupy,  and 
nearly  colorless  liquid.  The  coloring  matter  may  also  be  precipitated  by 
baryta-water. 

Pure  bile  thus  obtained,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat, 
forms  a  slightly  yellowish  brittle  mass,  resembling  gum-arabic.  It  is  com- 
pletely soluble  In  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  is  not  affected 
by  the  vegetable  acids;  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  the  contrary, 
give  rise  to  turbidity,  either  immediately  or  after  a  short  interval.  Lead 
acetate  partly  precipitates  it;  tribasic  acetate  precipitates  it  completely: 
the  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  in  alcohol,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  excess  of  lead  acetate.  When  carbonized  by  heat,  and  in- 
cinerated, bile  leaves  between  11  and  12  percent,  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sodium  carbonate,  with  a  little  common  salt  and  alkaline  phosphate. 
The  beautiful  researches  of  Strecker  show  that  bile  is  essentially  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sodium-salts  of  two  peculiar  acids,  resembling  the  resinous 
and  fatty  acids.  One  of  these  contains  nitrogen,  but  no  sulphur,  and  is 
termed  glyeocholic  acid^  being  a  conjugated  compound  *  of  a  non-nitrogenouM 
acidy  cholie  acid^  with  the  azotized  substance  ^/yeoctn«  (p.  014);  the  other, 
containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  is  called  taurocholic  actd^  being  a  conjugated 
compound  of  the  same  cholie  acid  with  a  body  to  be  presently  described 
under  the  name  of  taurin^  containing  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  in  which  these  acids  occur  in  bile,  remains  pretty  constant 
with  the  same  animal,  but  varies  considerably  with  different  classes  of 
animals. 

Gltcocholic  Acid  may  be  thus  obtained: — When  ox-bile  is  perfectly 
dried  and  extracted  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  after  filtration  is  mixed 
with  ether,  it  first  deposits  a  brownish  tough  resinous  mass,  and  after  some 
time,  stellate  crystals,  consisting  of  the  glycocholntes  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium. These  mixed  crystals  were  first  obtained  by  Flattner,  and  they  com- 
pose his  so-called  crystallized  bile. 

Glyeocholic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sodium  glycocholate 
with  sulphuric  acid:  it  crystallizes  in  fine  white  needles  of  a  bitterish- 
sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  nnd  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  in  ether,  and 
has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  is  represented  by  the  formula  CggH^^NO^. 
When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  acid  divides  into  cholie  acid  and 
glycocine : 

C«H«NO,    +    H,0    =    C«H^O.    +    C,H,NO. 
Glyeocholic  Cholie  acid.       Glycocine. 

acid. 

Boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  likewise  yields 
glycocine,  but  instead  of  cholie  acid,  another  white  amorphous  acid,  ekolo- 
tdic  acid  (C^^ilgfi^  =  cholie  acid  minus  1  molecule  of  water),  or,  if  the  ebul- 
lition has  continued  for  some  time,  a  resinous  substance,  from  its  insolu- 
bility in  water  called  dyalyain  (C^HigO,  =  cholie  acid  minus  2  molecules 
of  water). 

Taubocholio  Acid  is  thus  procured :  —  Ox-bile  is  freed  as  far  as  possible 
from  glyeocholic  acid  by  means  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  and  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  lead  acetate,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added.  The 
precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  whereby  tolerably  pure 
sodium  taurocholate  is  obtained.  By  decomposing  the  taurocholate  of 
lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  taurocholic  acid  is  liberated.     This  sub- 

*  A  componnd  is  somotimcs  mid  to  be  "conjiignt<>d"  of  two  others,  when  it  contaiiu  the 
elements  of  those  two  bodies,  minus  the  elements  of  water. 
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Btanoe,  howerer,  which  was  preyiously  called  cholio  acid  and  bihnf  has 
never  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state ;  its  formula,  as  inferred  from  the 
study  of  its  products  of  decomposition,  appears  to  be  C^H^NSOy.  When 
boiled  with  alkalies,  it  divides  into  cholio  acid  and  taurin : 

CjjH^NSOt    +    H,0    =    C^^H^O^    +    C.H^NSO, 
Taurocholic  acid.  Cholic  acid.         Glycocine. 

With  boiling  acids  it  likewise  gives  taurin,  but  instead  of  cholio  acid 
either  choloidic  acid  or  dysljsin,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  ebullition. 

Taubiit,  CjHfNSO,,  crystallizes  in  colorless  regular  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  have  no  odor  and  very  little  taste.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and 
permanent  in  the  air.  When  burnt,  it  gives  rise  to  much  sulphurous  acid. 
It  contains  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
boiling  purified  bile  for  some  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation,  the  acid  residue  is  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its 
bulk  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  taurin  separates  on  cooling.  Strecker 
made  many  attempts  to  prepare  taurin  artificially.  Ultimately  he  found 
that  when  ammonium  isethionaie  fp.  527),  which  melts  at  180°,  is  heated 
to  210®  or  220**  C.  (410°-428®  F  ),  it  loses  1  molecule  of  water,  and  becomes 
taurin.  The  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  on  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol, gives  crystals  having  all  the  properties  of  taurin.  Kolbe  has  recently 
observed  the  formation  of  taurin  under  very  interesting  circumstances. 
The  treatment  of  potassium  isethionate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
gives  rise  to  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  with  simultaneous  fornin^ion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  phosphorus  oxychloride.  This  oily  liquid,  the  so-called 
chloride  of  chlorethylsulphuric  acid,  C^H.ClSOjCl,  when  mixed  with  water, 
yields  the  corresponding  acid,  chloretnylsulphurio  acid,  C^HgClSO,,  which 
on  digestion  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  at  100°,  produces  taurin:  0,11. 
CISO,  -f  2NH,  s  NH^Cl  -\-  C,H^NSO,. 

Cholio  Acid,  CmH^a^s*  crystallizes  in  tetrahedrons.  It  is  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  on  tne  addition  of  a  drop  of  this  acid  and  a  solution  of 
sugar  (1  part  of  sugar  to  4  parts  of  water),  a  purple- violet  color  is  pro- 
duced, which  constitutes  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile.  At  195°  C.  (388°  F.), 
it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  choloidic  acid,  which 
change,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  also  produced  by  ebullition  with  acids. 

Cholic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  boiling  the  resinous  mass  precipitated  by 
ether  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bile,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash 
for  24  or  86  hours,  till  the  amorphous  potassium-salt  that  has  separated 
begins  to  crystallize.  When  the  dark-colored  soft  mass  is  removed  from 
the  alkaline  liquid,  dissolved  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  a  little 
ether  causes  the  deposition  of  the  cholic  acid  in  crystals. 

The  principal  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  has  been  called  ckoltpyrrhm. 
When  dry  it  is  reddish-brown  and  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  becomes  yellow,  and  most  soluble  in  caustic 
alkali.  On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  yellow  alkaline  solution,  a 
change  ensues.  It  passes  through  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red :  after  some 
time,  it  again  turns  yellow,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  gradual  process 
of  oxidation. 

Another  coloring  matter  has  been  called  Ulwerdin,  It  is  dark-green, 
amorphous  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether.  Berzelius  considers  it  to  be  identical  with 
chlorophyl,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Strecker  and  Gundelach,  pigs'  bile  differs 
from  the  bile  of  other  animals.  This  bile  contains  an  acid,  to  which  the 
name  of  glyeo-hyocholic  acid  has  been  given.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  fresh  pigs'  bile  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
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phaie,  and  the  precipitate  obtained  is  dissoWed  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
decolorized  by  animal  charcoal.  From  this  solution  ether  throws  down  a 
sodium-salt,  which  on  addition. of  sulphuric  acid  yields  glyco-hyocholie 
acid  as  a  resinous  mass,  which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  re-precipitated 
by  water. 

Glyco-hyocholic  acid  contains  C^fH^gNOg.  When  heated  with  solutions 
of  the  alkalies,  it  undergoes  a  decomposition  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
of  glycocholic  acid,  splitting  up  into  glycocine  and  a  crystalline  acid,  yery 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  which  has  been  termed  hyocholic  add. 
This  substance  contains  GJ^^^\  &i^d  the  change  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation: 

Glyco-hyocholio  Hyocholio  Glycocine. 

acid.  acid. 

When  boiled  with  acids,  glyco-hyocholic  acid  yields  likewise  glycocine, 
but  instead  of  hyocholic  acid,  a  substance  representing  the  dyslysin  of  the 
ordinary  bile,  which  might  be  termed  hyodyslysin.  The  composition  of 
hyodyslysin  is  Oj^HggO,  =  hyocholio  acid  minus  H^O. 

Pigs'  bile  contains  a  yery  trifling  quantity  of  sulphur,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  sulphuretted  acid  corresponding  to  taurocholic  acid  of  ox-bile. 
Strecker  belieyes  this  acid  to  contain  CsfH^gNSO,':  it  might  be  called  tauro- 
hyocholic  acid;  when  boiled  with  an  alkali,  it  should  yield  taurin  and  hyo- 
cholic acid.  .The  sulphuretted  acid  must  be  present  in  pigs'  bile  in  yery 
minute  quantity;  it  is  eyen  less  known  than  taurocholic  acid. 

The  once  celebrated  oriented  bazoar  ttones  are  biliary  calculi,  said  to  be 
procured  from  a  species  of  antelope :  they  haye  a  brown  tint,  a  concentric 
structure,  and  a  waxy  appearance,  and  consist  essentially  of  a  peculiar 
and  definite  crystallizable  principle  called  Hthofellic  acid.  To  procure  this 
substance,  the  calculi  are  reduced  to  powder  and  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol;  the  dark  solution  is  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  left  to 
eyaporate  by  gentle  heat,  whereupon  the  lithofellic  acid  is  deposited  in 
small,  colorless,  transparent  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  with  ease  in  alcohol:  it  melts 
at  94-5®  C.  (202®  F.),  and  at  a  higher  temperature  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame,  leaving  but  little  charcoal.  Lithofellic  acid  dissolves  without  decom- 
position in  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  in  oil  of  vitriol:  it  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  potash,  and  dissolves  also  in  ammonia,  but  crystallizes  out  un- 
changed on  evaporation.  By  analysis,  lithofellic  acid  is  found  to  consist 
of  C„H„0^. 

The  liver  not  only  forms  bile  which  is  excreted,  but  it  also  effects  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  blood  that  passes  through  it.  M.  Bernard  dis- 
covered that  after  death,  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  vein,  whilst  no  sugar  was  found  in  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  In 
the  progress  of  his  researches  into  the  origin  of  this  sugar,  he  found  that 
a  glycogenic  subatance  was  formed  In  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  and 
this  he  succeeded  in  extracting  and  isolating  (p.  694), 

Pancbeatio  Fluid  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1008  to  1-009,  containing  from  9  to  11  per  cent,  of  solid  constitu- 
ents; among  these  are  an  albuminous  substance  resembling  ptyalin,  to- 
gether with  leucine,  guanine,  xanthine,  and  inosite,  and  about  1  percent,  of 
ash,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phosphates. 

It  has  three  distinct  actions  —  first  on  starch,  secondly  on  fat,  and  thirdly 
on  albuminous  matter.  Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  more  energetically 
by  the  pancreatic  fluid  than  by  the  saliva.  Fat  is  changed  into  fatty  acid 
and  glycerin  at  a  temperature  pf  85*^ ;  and  boiled  albumin  and  fibrin  ar« 
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qaickly  dissoWed  at  the  same  temperature,  whilst  the  alkalescence  dis- 
tinctly remains. 

Intestinal  Jvicb  is  a  colorless,  alkaline  fluid,  containing  from  8  to  4 
per  cent,  of  solid  constituents.  It  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  dissolving 
fibrinous  substances  only. 

Chtlv. — The  fluid  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  This  is  a  very  variable  fluid, 
milky,  and  feebly  alkaline.  Its  fibrin  begins  to  coagulate  when  taken  from 
the  vessels,  in  five  to  twelve  minutes,  and  is  perfectly  coagulated  in  two  to 
four  hours.  The  coagulum  is  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
blood.  That  of  the  horse,  from  a  yellowish  color  changes  in  the  air  to 
light  red. 

T^e  albuminous  saline  serum  contains  very  finely  divided  molecules,  con- 
sisting of  the  minutest  particles  of  fatty  matter,  which  give  rise  to  the 
milkiness;  also  larger  chyle  globules,  and  colorless  blood  globules.  Thus 
the  chyle  approximates  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  blood. 

In  the  chyle  of  the  horse  there  was  found : 


Water 

9100 

to 

96<00] 

per  cent. 

Fixed  constituents  . 

9  00 

400 

«« 

Nuclei  and  cells 

Variable. 

Fibrin     .         .       '. 

0-19 

0-7 

Albumin 

1  98 

4-84 

Fat 

1-89 

0-58 

Extractive  matter  free  from  salts 

7-27 

8  84 

Soluble  salts       .... 

7-49 

6-78 

Insoluble         •        •             about 

2-00 

Ltmph  is  the  name  given  to  the  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is 
colorless,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  coagulates  in  from  four  to  twenty 
minutes.  It  closely  resembles  the  blood  without  the  blood  globules.  It 
contains  colorless  globules,  resembling  the  white  globules  of  the  blood. 
It  contains  much  less  albumin  and  fat  than  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but 
more  water,  and  proportionately  more  extractive  matter. 

Closely  resembling  this  fluid  is  that  poured  out  by  serous  membranes  and 
the  cellular  tissue.  It  has  been  called  eztudation  fluidj  and  may  be  divided 
into  fibrinous  and  non-fibrinous.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  serum  of  the 
blood  with  or  without  fibrin,  which  is  far  more  commonly  present  than  has 
been  supposed. 

Mucus  AND  Pus. — The  slimy  matter  effused  upon  the  surface  of  various 
mucous  membranes,  as  the  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  of  the  blad- 
der, of  the  nose,  lungs,  &c.,  to  which  the  general  name  mucus  is  given,  is 
so  small  in  quantity,  and  so  variable  in  consequence  of  any  irritation  of 
the  membranes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize.  It  always  contains  more 
or  less  epithelium  and  mucous  cells.  It  contains  a  peculiar  nitrogenous 
principle  to  which  the  name  of  mucin  has  been  given  (p.  800). 

Putf  the  natural  secretion  of  a  wounded  or  otherwise  injured  surface,  is 
commonly  a  creamy,  white,  or  yellowish  liquid,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appears  to  consist  of  multitudes  of  minute  globules  floating  in  a 
serum.     It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

The  pus  globules  are  distended  by  very  dilute  mineral  and  organic  acids: 
imperfectly  dissolved  by  alkalietf,  leaving  the  membrane  of  the  cells  ad- 
hering in  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  cell  membrane  is  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  very  dilute  acids.  The  pus  serum  contains  more  or  less 
albumin,  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  of  the  blood  and  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, pym  (p.  800). 

The  quantity  of  fatty  substance  is  remarkable  in  pus,  varying  from  2  to 
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6  per  cent.  As  mnch  as  1  per  cent,  of  cholesterin  has  been  found  to  be 
present;  but  neither  by  this  nor  by  any  other  character  can  the  passage  of 
mucus  into  pus  be  determined. 

Milk. — The  peculiar  special  secretion  destined  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  very  much  the  same  in  flesh-eating  ani- 
mals and  in  those  which  live  exclusively  on  vegetable  food.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  constituents  may,  however,  sometimes  differ  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1  018  to  1'045.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  substances  present  in  milk  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  office  of  providing  materials  for  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
the  animal  frame.  It  contains  an  azotized  matter,  casein  or  potassium  al- 
buminate, fatty  principles,  and  a  peculiar  sugar,  and  lastly,  various  salts, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  calcium  phosphate,  held  in  complete  solu- 
tion in  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid.  This  last  is  especially  important  to  a 
process  then  in  activity,  the  formation  of  bone. 

The  white,  and  almost  opaque,  appearance  of  milk  is  an  optical  illusion: 
examined  by  a  microscope  of  even  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  in  which  float  about  numbers  of  transparent 
globules :  these  consist  of  fat,  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope,  which 
can  be  broken  mechanically,  as  in  the  churning,  or  dissolved  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  caustic  potash,  after  which,  on  agitating  the  milk  with  ether, 
the  fat  can  be  dissolved. 

When  milk  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  some  hours  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fat-globules  collect  at  the 
surface  into  a  layer  of  cream;  if  this  be  now  removed  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  strong  agitation,  the  fat-globules  coalesce  into  a  mass,  and  the  re- 
maining watery  liquid  is  expelled  from  between  them  and  separated.  The 
butter  so  produced  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  last  traces  of  casein,  which  readily  putrefies,  and 
would  in  that  case  spoil  the  whole.     A  little  salt  Is  usually  iKd4edr~ 

Ordinary  butter  still,  however,  contains  some  butter-milk,  and  when  in- 
tended for  keeping  should  be  clarified,  as  it  is  termed,  by  fusion.  The 
watery  part  then  subsides,  and  carries  with  it  the  residue  of  the  azotized 
matter.  The  flavor  is  unfortunately  somewhat  impaired  by  this  process. 
The  consistence  of  butter,  in  other  words,  the  proportions  of  solid  fat  and 
olein,  is  dependent  upon  the  season,  or  more  probably  upon  the  kind  of 
food ;  in  summer  the  oily  portion  is  always  more  considerable  than  in  win- 
ter.  The  volatile  odoriferous  principle  of  butter,  bufyrin,  has  been  already 
referred  to. 

The  casein  of  milk,  in  the  stAte  of  cheese,  is  in  many  countries  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.  The  milk  is  usually  heated  to  about  49°  C.  (120°  F.), 
and  coagulated  by  rennet,  or  an  infusion  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  in 
water:  the  curd  is  carefully  separated  by  a  sieve  from  the  whey,  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  and  sometimes  some  coloring  matter,  and 
then  subjected  to  strong  and  increasing  pressure.  The  fresh  cheese  so 
prepared,  being  constantly  kept  cool  and  dry,  undergoes  a  particular  kind 
of  putrefactive  fermentation,  very  little  understood,  by  which  principles 
are  generated  which  communicate  a  particular  taste  and  odor.  The  good- 
ness of  cheese,  as  well  as  much  of  the  difference  of  flavor  perceptible  in 
different  samples,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  manipulation :  the 
best  kinds  contain  a  considerable  quantity^of  fat,  and  are  made  with  new 
milk:  the  inferior  descriptions  are  made  with  skimmed  milk. 

Some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  prepare  a  kind  of  spirit  from  milk  by  suffering 
it  to  ferment,  with  frequent  agitation.  The  casein  converts  a  part  of  the 
milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  another  part  into  grape-sugar,  which  in 
turn  becomes  converted  into  alcohol.  Mare's  milk  is  said  to  answer  better 
for  this  purpose  than  that  of  the  cow. 
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In  a  fresh  state,  and  taken  from  a  healthy  animal,  milk  is  always  feebly 
alkaline.  When  left  to  itself,  it  very  soon  becomes  aoid,  and  is  then  found 
to  contain  lactic  acid,  which  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  fresh  milk.  The 
alkalinity  is  due  to  the  soda  which  holds  the  casein  in  solution.  In  this 
soluble  form  casein  possesses  the  power  of  taking  up  and  retaining  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  density  of  milk  varies 
exceedingly:  its  quality  usually  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity. 
From  an  analysis  of  cow-milk  in  the  fresh  state  by  Haidlen,*  the  following 
statement  of  its  composition  in  1000  parts  has  been  deduced : 


Water 

.     878  00 

Butter 

3000 

Casein 

.       48-20 

Milk-sugar 

48-90 

Calcium  phosphate 

2-81 

Magnesium     **           .        .        .        . 

0-42 

Iron                 "      .        .        .        . 

007 

Potassium  chloride    .         .        .         . 

1-44 

Sodium            <*     . 

0-24 

Soda  in  combination  with  casein 

0-42 

• 

100000 

Human  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  coagulates:  it 
generally  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  cow-milk,  but  scarcely 
differs  in  other  respects. 


*  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  PhansMde,  zir.  218. 
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ON  THE  ANIMAL  TEXTURES. 


NEBYOUS  SUBSTANCE;  OONTBACTILE  SUB8TANCB;  ELASTIC  TISSUE;  SKIN. 


Nervous  Substancb. — The  brain  and  nerves  contain  protagon  (p.  803), 
oholesterin,  and  albuminous  matter.  In  the  watery  extract  are  found  ere- 
atin,  uric  acid,  xanthine,  sarcine,  inosite,  lactic  acid ;  in  the  ash,  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  salts,  especially  potassium  salts,  a  little  sodium  chloride, 
calcium  and  magnesium.  The  substance  yields  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  3  to  4  of  ash. 

CoNTBAOTiLB  SuBSTAHCB. — Thls,  like  nerve  substance,  consists  of  many 
different  compounds.  It  contains  74  to  80  per  cent,  water,  and  26  to  20 
solid  constituents.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  syntonin,  Liebig^s 
fibrin  of  flesh  (see  p.  796).  Casein,  albumin,  creatin,  hypoxanthine,  urio 
acid,  and  fat  are  also  present.  The  solid  constituents  contain  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  ash.  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  are  present. 

Elastic  Tissue  ;  Skin. — The  tendons  and  skin  consist  also  of  many  dif- 
ferent substances.  Of  these  elastin  (see  p.  802)  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. A  cellular  tissue,  which  yields  gelatin  when  long  boiled,  is  another 
constituent.  These  two  principles  combine  with  tannic  acid,  forming 
leather. 

The  principle  of  tanning,  of  such  great  practical  value,  is  easily  ex- 
plained. When  the  skin  of  an  animal,  carefully  deprived  of  hair,  fat,  and 
other  impurities,  is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  tannic  acid,  the  cellu- 
lar and  elastic  tissues  gradually  combine  with  that  substance  as  it  pene- 
trates inwards,  forming  a  perfectly  insoluble  compound,  which  resists  pu- 
trefaction completely:  this  is  leather.  In  practice,  lime-water  is  used  for 
cleansing  and  preparing  the  skin,  and  an  infusion  of  oak-bark,  or  some- 
times catechu,  or  other  astringent  matter,  as  the  source  of  tannic  acid. 
The  process  itself  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  as  dilute  solutions  only  can  be 
safely  used.  Of  late  years,  however,  various  contriynnces,  some  of  which 
show  great  ingenuity,  haye  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  success,  for 
quickening  the  operation.  All  leather  is  not  tanned:. glove  leather  is 
dressed  with  alum  and  common  salt,  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  which  contain  an  albuminous  matter  and  a 
yellow  oil.  Leather  of  this  kind  still  yields  a  size  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water. 

BoNBS.  —  At  the  age  of  21  years  the  weight  of  the  skeleton  is  to  that 
of  the  whole  body  as  10-5  to  100  in  man,  and  as  8*6  to  100  in  woman,  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  about  125  or  180  lbs.  Bones  are  constructed  of 
organic  matter  called  ossein,  which  yields  gelatin  on  boiling,  and  is  made 
stiff  by  insoluble  earthy  salts,  of  which  calcium  phosphate,  (P04),Ca^^,,  is 
the  most  abundant.  The  proportions  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  vary 
very  much  with  the  kind  of  bone  and  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  as 
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will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  corresponding  bones  of  an 
adult  and  of  a  still-born  child  are  compared : 


Adult. 


Child. 


Inorganic 
matter. 

Organic 
matter. 

Inorganic 
matter. 

Organic 
matter. 

Femur 

62-49 

8761 

6761 

42-49 

Humerus    . 

63.02 

80-98 

58-08 

41-92 

Radius 

60-51 

8949 

56-60 

43-50 

Os  temporum    . 
Costa . 

63-60 
57  49 

86  60 
42-51 

66-90  . 
63-75 

44  10 
46-25 

The  bones  of  the  adult  are  constantly  richer  in  earthy  salts  than  those  of 
the  infant. 

The  following  complete  comparatiTe  analysis  of  human  and  ox  bones  is 
due  to  Berzelius : 


Animal  matter  soluble  by  boiling 
Vascular  substance     . 
Calcium  phosphate,  with  a  little  \ 
calcium  fluoride       .         .      / 
Calcium  carbonate 
Magnesium  phosphate     . 
Soda,  and  a  little  common  salt    . 


Human  bones. 

Ox  bones. 

82  17) 

1-18/ 

83  80 

.      53-04 

57-86 

11-80 
1-16 
1-20 

885 
2  06 
8-45 

10000 


100-00 


The  teeth  have  a  very  similar  composition,  but  contain  less  organic  mat- 
ter: theit  texture  is  much  more  solid  and  compact.  The  enamel  does  not 
contain  more  than  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  whilst  81  to  88  per 
cent,  of  calcium  phosphate  with  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  carbonate  are  present ; 
and  more  calcium  fluoride  than  in  the  bones. 


ON  CHEMICAL  FUNCTIONS  IN  ANIMALS. 


RBSPIRATION,  DIQESTION,  NUTRITION. 


Rbspibation.  —  The  simplest  yiew  that  can  be  taken  of  a  respiratory 
organ  in  an  air-breathing  animal,  is  that  of  a  little  membranous  bag,  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  containing  air,  over  the  surface  of  which  mean- 
der minute  blood-vessels,  whose  contents,  during  the  passage,  are  thus 
subjected  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  air,  through  the  substnnce  of  the 
membranes,  and  in  virtue  of  the  solubility  of  the  gaseous  matter  itself  in 
the  water  with  which  the  membranes  are  imbued.  In  some  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  where  respiration  is  sluggish  and  inactive,  these  air- 
cells  are  few  and  larger;  but  in  the  higher  kinds  they  are  minute,  and 
greatly  multiplied  in  number,  in  order  to  gain  extent  of  surface,  each  com- 
municating with  the  external  air  by  the  windpipe  and  its  ramifications. 

Respiration  is  performed  by  the  sgency  of  the  muscles  which  lie  between 
and  about  the  ribs,  and  by  the  diaphragm.  In  an  ordinary  respiration, 
from  22  to  48  cubic  inches  of  air  are  thrown  out.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
little  as  8  and  as  much  as  100  cubic  inches  have  been  expired  By  a  forced 
effort,  ordinarily  from  50  to  60  cubic  inches  are  expelled,  and  after  a  full 
inspiration  possibly  from  100  to  300  cubic  inches  may  be  expired.  Even 
then  the  lungs  are  not  emptied  of  air.  The  residual  quantity  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  40  to  260  cubic  inches.  After  an  ordinary  expiration  a  fur- 
ther quantity  of  air,  amounting  to  from  77  to  170  cubic  inches,  may  be 
expired,  and  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  by  the  deepest  sigh,  from  119 
to  200  more  cubic  inches  may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs.  Usually  about  15 
respirations  are  made  in  a  minute :  the  number,  however,  even  in  health, 
varies  from  9  to  20. 

The  expired  air  is  found  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change:  it  is 
loaded  with  aqueous  vapor,  while  a  very  large  proportion  of  oxygen  has 
disappeared,  and  its  place  been  supplied  by  carbon  dioxide,  air  once 
breathed  containing  enough  of  that  gas  to  extinguish  a  taper.  The  quan- 
tity- of  this  gas  is  very  liable  to  variation;  usually  from  H'S  to  6*2  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  is  found  to  be  present;  when  the  respirations  are 
few,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  greatest,  when  many,  least:  thus  wiFh  6  respi- 
rations per  minute,  5  5  per  cent,  has  been  found:  with  48  respirations, 
2-9  per  cent,  A  full  meal,  cold  weather,  and  increased  barometric  pres- 
sure, increase  the  carbon  dioxide.  Heat,  alcohol,  tea,  and  diminished  pres- 
sure, lessen  the  carbon  dioxide ;  age  and  sex  produce  definite  effects.  It 
appears  most  probable  that  nitrogen  in  small  quantities  is  exhaled. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the  investigation  of  these  sub- 
jects,—  and  difficulties  there  are,  as  the  discrepant  results  of  the  experi- 
ments prove,  —  one  thing  is  clear:  namely,  that  quantities  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  are  daily  oxidized  in  the  body  by  the  free  ox^-gen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  their  products  expelled  from  the  system  in  the  shape  of  water 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  heat  developed  in  the  act 
of  combination  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  no  proposition  appears  more 
reasonable,  part  or  all  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  the 
result  of  this  exertion  of  chemical  force. 
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The  oxidation  of  combustible  matter  in  the  blood  is  effected  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  whole  body,  not  in  the  lungs,  the  temperature  of  which  scarcely 
exceeds  that  of  the  other  parts.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  taken  up  in  the 
lungs,  and  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  distant  capillary  vessels;  by  the  aid 
of  which,  secretions,  and  all  the  mysterious  functions  of  animal  life,  are 
undoubtedly  performed:  here  the  combustion  takes  place,  although  how  this 
happens,  and  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  combustible  may  be,  beyond  the 
simple  fact  of  its  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  yet  remains  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  carbon  dioxide  produced  is  held  in  solution  by  the  now 
▼enous  blood,  and  probably  confers,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  latter  its 
dark  color  and  deleterious  action  upon  the  nervous  system.  Once  more 
poured  into  the  heart,  and  by  that  organ  driven  into  the  second  set  of  capil- 
laries bathed  with  atmospheric  air,  this  carbon  dioxide  is  conveyed  out- 
wards, through  the  wet  membrane,  by  a  kind  of  falte  diffusion^  constantly 
observed  under  such  circumstances  ;  while  at  the  same  time  oxygen  is,  by 
similar  means,  carried  inwards,  and  the  blood  resumes  its  bright- red  color, 
and  its  capability  of  supporting  life  Much  of  thiu  oxygen  is,  no  doubt, 
simply  dissolved  in  the  serum.  The  haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles,  becom- 
ing oxyhemoglobin  in  the  arteries,  acts  as  a  carrier  of  another  portion 
(p.  798).  Mulder  considers  the  fibrin  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  being 
true  fibrin  in  the  veins,  and,  in  part  at  least,  oxidised  in  the  arteries. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  quantity  of  com- 
bustible matter  daily  burned  in  the  body  is  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  heating  effects  observed.  Something  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  carbon.  Comparison  of  the  quantities  and  composition  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  an  individual  in  a  given  time,  and  of  the  excretions,  shows  an 
excess  of  carbon  in  the  former  over  the  bitter,  amounting,  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Liebig's  high  estimate,*  to  14  ounces:  the  whole  of  which  is 
thrown  off  in  the  state  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the 
space  of  twenty 'four  hours.  This  statement  applies  to  the  case  of  healthy, 
vigorous  men,  much  employed  in  the  open  air,  and  supplied  with  abundance 
of  nutritious  food.  Females,  and  persons  of  weaker  habits,  who  follow  in- 
door pursuits  in  warm  rooms<  consume  a  much  smaller  quantity :  their  res- 
piration is  less  energetic,  and  the  heat  generated  less  in  amount.  Those 
who  inhabit  very  cold  countries  are  well  known  to  consume  enormous  quan- 
tities of  food  of  a  fatty  nature,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  are, 
without  doubt,  chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  These 
people  live  by  hunting:  the  muscular  exertion  required  quickens  and 
deepens  the  breathing;  while,  from  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  a 
greater  weight  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  absorbed  into  the 
blood  at  each  inspiration.  In  this  manner  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  piercing  external  cold :  a  most  marvellous 
adjustment  of  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  even  of  the  inclinations  and  ap- 
petite of  the  man,  to  the  circumstances  of  his  existence,  enable  him  to  bear 
with  impunity  an  atmospheric  temperature  which  would  otherwise  injure 
him, 

.The  carbon  consumed  in  respiration  in  one  day,  by  a  horse  moderately 
fed,  amounted,  in  a  valuable  experiment  of  M.  Boussingault,f  to  79  ounces; 
that  consumed  by  a  cow  to  71  ounces.  The  determination  was  made  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  tiz.,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  food. 

New  and  very  important  experiments  on  respiration  have  been  made  in 
Munich  by  Drs.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit. 

The  apparatus  was  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  breathe  and  move  as 
in  an  ordinary  dwelling-room  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.     The  air 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  14. 
t  AnnalM  d«  Ghlnde,  toI.  IzxL  pp.  136  and  187. 
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could  be  changed  to  the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  seTenty-five  cubic  meters 
an  hour :  the  chemical  difference  between  the  air  that  went  in  and  that 
which  came  out  was  determined. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  gaye  about  $8000  for  the  construction  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  it  acted  so  well  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  in 
a  stearin  candle  burnt  in  the  apparatus  could  be  determined  as  accurately 
by  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  produced  as  by  an  organic 
analysis. 

A  dog  and  a  man  were  experimented  on.  In  the  dog  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  expired  was  least  after  ten  days  of  hunger ;  when  a  full  diet 
of  flesh  and  fat  was  taken,  three  times  as  much  carbon  dioxide  was  pro- 
duced. The  urea  was  increased  twenty-two  times  as  much  as  during  star- 
vation. 

In  man  not  quite  one-third  more  carbon  dioxide  was  produced  when  full 
diet  was  taken  than  was  found  during  starvation. 

From  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  urea  formed  when  animal  food 
alone  was  taken,  it  appears  that  some  fatty  matter  must  be  produced  and 
retained  in  the  system. 

Starch  and  sugar  diet  do  not  appear  to  cause  a  deposit  of  fat  directly, 
though  they  may  do  so  indirectly. 

Careful  determi nation  of  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food  and 
oxygen  consumed  led  to  the  belief  that  hydrogen  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  (CH^)  were  given  off  in  respiration.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by 
these  experiments.  It  follows  from  this  important  fact,  first,  that  the  car- 
bon dioxide  produced  cannot  be  looked  on  as  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  from  the  air,  and  secondly,  that  hydrogen  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  be  oxidized  in  the  body  in  preference  to  carbon. 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  November,  1866, 
the  authors  give  their  latest  results.  They  find  that  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon dioxide  exhaled  to  oxygen  inhaled  is  much  greater  in  the  day  than  in 
the  night ;  with  perfect  rest  day  and  night,  nearly  twice  as  much ;  with 
active  motion  during  the  day,  nearly  three  times  as  much.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  in  during  rest  by  day  is  only  half  as  much  as  is  taken 
in  at  night,  and  after  active  motion  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  at 
night  is  still  more.  In  diabetes  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled 
by  day  to  the  oxygen  inhaled  is  less  than  in  health  ;  at  night  the  amount 
of  oxygen  inhaled  may  be  less  than  half  the  amount  that  would  be  inhaled 
in  health.  When  one-third  of  the  blood  consisted  of  white  globules,  the 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  to  oxygen  inhaled  by  day  was  much 
less  than  in  health,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  at  night  was  even 
less  than  is  taken  in  during  the  day. 

Digestion  and  Nutbition. — The  various  substances  of  which  the  food 
of  man  is  composed  must  become  finely  divided  in  order  to  admit  of  their 
passage  into  the  blood.  In  the  procesfs  of  fine  division  or  solution  different 
substances  undergo  different  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal.  We  learn 
nothing  by  saying  that  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme,  and  the  chyme  is 
changed  into  chyle;  but  each  animal  and  vegetable  substance  must  be  con- 
sidered separately,  as  regards  the  changes  it  unaergoes  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  different  fluids  which  constitute  the  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  fluid. 

Shortly,  it  may  be  stated  that  mineral  substances,  when  exposed  to  these 
reagents,  are  but  little  changed. 

Hydrates  of  carbon,  as  cellulose,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  are  each  acted  on 
differently  by  different  secretions ;  thus  cellulose  and  gum  are  probably 
not  changed.  Starch,  by  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid,  be- 
comes dextrin  and  glucose.     Cane-sugar  is  changed  by  gastric  juice  and 
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heat  into  glueose,  and  all  sugars  are  ultimately  ohaoged  by  the  intestinal 
fluid  and  heat  into  acids. 

Fat  is  unchanged  by  the  saliya  and  gastric  juice ;  but  the  bile,  the  pan- 
creatic and  intestinal  fluid,  change  the  fat  into  a  finely  diyided  emulsion, 
but  effect  no  perfect  solution. 

Albuminous  substances,  as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  globulin,  undergo 
subdivision  and  solution  chiefly  in  the  stomach.  Each  of  these  substances 
is  chemically  changed  in  the  process  of  solution  by  the  gastric  juice  (p.  797) 
into  corresponding  peptones.  The  rate  of  change  and  of  solution  depends 
on  the  mechanical  subdivision  as  well  as  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
different  substances  acted  on. 

Gelatinous  substances  are  changed  chemically  by  the  gastric  juice,  and 
thereby  lose  the  property  of  gelatinizing  when  cold.  But  this  change  is 
not  requisite  to  their  solution,  which  occurs  so  readily  that  these  sub- 
stances can  often  be  taken  as  food  when  albuminous  substances  would  re- 
main in  the  stomach  undissolved. 

The  constant  and  unceasing  waste  of  the  animal  body  in  the  process  of 
respiration,  and  in  the  various  secondary  changes  therewith  connected, 
necessitates  an  equally  constant  repair  and  renewal  of  the  whole  frame  by 
the  deposition  or  organization  of  matter  from  the  blood,  which  is  thus 
gradually  impoverished.  To  supply  this  deficiency  of  solid  material  in  the 
circulating  fluid  is  the  office  of  the  food.  The  striking  contrast  which  at 
first  appears  in  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  two  great  classes  of  animals, 
the  vegetable  feeders  and  the  carnivorous  races,  diminishes  greatly  on 
close  examination :  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  materials  of  blood,  or, 
in  other  words,  those  devoted  to  the  repair  and  sustenance  of  the  body  it- 
self, are  concerned,  the  process  is  the  same.  In  a  flesh-eating  animal  great 
simplicity  is  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  digestive  organs;  the 
stomach  is  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  short  and  simple  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain :  the  food  of  the  creature,  flesh,  is  absolutely  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  its  own  blood,  and  with  the  body  that  blood  is 
destined  to  nourish.  In  the  stomach  it  undergoes  mere  solution,  being 
brought  into  a  state  fitted  for  absorption  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  by  which 
it  is  nearly  all  taken  up,  and  at  once  conveyed  into  the  blood :  tfie  excre- 
ments of  such  animals  are  little  more  than  the  comminuted  bones,  feathers, 
hair,  and  other  matters  which  refuse  to  dissolve  in  the  stomach.  The  same 
condition,  that  the  food  employed  for  nourishment  of  the  body  must  have 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  chemical  composition  as  the  body  itself,  is 
really  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  animals  that  live  exclusively  on  vegetable 
substances.  It  has  been  shown*  that  certain  of  the  azotized  principles  of 
plants,  which  often  abound,  and  are  never  altogether  absent,  have  a  chem- 
ical composition  and  assemblage  of  properties  which  assimilate  them  in 
the  closest  manner,  and  it  is  believed  even  identify  them,  with  the  azotized 
principles  of  the  animal  body :  vegetable  albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of  the  same  name  extracted 
from  blood  and  milk. 

If  a  portion  of  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  cau- 
tiously washed  on  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  or  in  a  cloth,  a  grayish,  adhesive, 
elastic,  insoluble  substance  will  be  left,  called  fflufen  or  glutin,  and  a  milky 
liquid  will  pass  through,  which  by  a  few  hours'  rest  becomes  clear  by  de- 
positing a  quantity  of  starch.  If  now  this  liquid  be  boiled,  it  becomes 
again  turbid  from  the  production  of  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  when 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  purified  from  fat  by  boiling  with  ether,  is 
found  to  have  the  same  composition  as  animal  albumin.  The  glutin  itself 
is  a  mixture  of  true  vegetable  fibrin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
azotized  matter  called  gliadin,  to  which  its  adhesive  properties  are  due. 

*  Lidng,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xxxix.  129. 
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The  gliadin  may  be  jextracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  together  with  a  thick, 
fluid  oil,  which  is  separable  by  ether:  it  is  gluey  and  adhesive,  quite  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  dry,  hard  and  translucent  like  horh ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  caustic  alkali,  and  also  in  acetic  acid.  The  fibrin 
of  other  grain  is  unaccompanied  by  gliadin :  barley  and  oatmeal  yield  no 
glutin,  but  inadherent  filaments  of  nearly  pure  fibrin. 

Vegetable  albumin  in  a  soluble  state  abounds  in  the  juice  of  many  soft 
succulent  plants  used  for  food:  it  may  be  extracted  from  potatoes  by  ma- 
cerating the  sliced  tubers  in  cold  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 
It  coagulates  when  heated  to  a  temperature  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  when  in  this  state  from  boiled 
white  of  egg  in  a  divided  condition. 

Almonds,  peas,  beans,  and  many  of  the  oily  seeds,  contain  a  principle 
which  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  casein  of  milk.  When  a 
solution  of  this  substance  is  heated,  no  coagulation  occurs,  but  a  skin  forms 
on  the  surface,  just  as  with  boiled  milk.  It  is  coagulable  by  alcohol,  and 
by  acetic  acid,  the  last  being  a  character  of  importance.  Such  a  solution, 
mixed  with  a  little  sugar — an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  for  instance  — 
and  left  to  itself,  soon  becomes  sour  and  curdy,  and  exhales  an  offensive 
smell:  it  is  then  found  to  contain  lactic  acid. 

All  these  substances  dissolve  in  caustic  potash,  with  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alkaline  sulphide:  the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  ex- 
cess of  acid  gives  precipitates  of  protein. 

The  following  is  the  composition  in  100  parts  of  vegetable  albumin  and 
fibrin :  it  will  be  seen  that  they  agree  very  closely  with  the  resulta  before 

given : 

Albamin.  Fibrin. 

Carbon 56  01  64-60 

Hydrogen 7-28  7-80 

Nitrogen 16-92  16  81 

Oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus       .        21-84  22-29 

100-00  10000 

The  composition  of  vegetable  casein,  or  leffumin,  has  not  been  so  well 
ma«le  out:  so  much  discrepancy  appears  in  the  analyses  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  different  substances  have  been  operated  upon. 

The  great  bulk,  however,  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  food  of  the  herbi- 
vora  consists  of  bodies  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  therefore  can- 
not yield  sustenance  in  the  manner  described:  some  of  these,  as  vegetable 
fibre  or  lignin,  and  waxy  matter,  pass  unaltered  through  the  alimentary 
cnnnl;  others,  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  perhaps  vegetable  fat,  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  and  afterwards  disappear  entirely :  they  are  sup- 
posed to  contribute  very,  largely  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

On  these  principles,  Liebig'^  made  the  now  doubtful  distinction  between 
what  he  terma  plastic  dements  of  nutrition  and  elements  of  respiration.  In  the 
former  class  he  placed  — 

Vegetable  fibrin. 

Vegetable  albumin, 

Vegetable  casein, 

Animal  flesh, 

Blood. 


To  the  latter: 


Fat, 
Starch, 
Gum, 
Cane-sugar, 


Grape-sugar, 
Milk-sugar, 
Pectin, 
Alcohol  7 


*  Auimal  Chemistry,  p.  96. 
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When  the  muscular  moYements  of  a  healthy  animal  are  restrained,  a 
genial  temperature  kept  up,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food  containing  much 
amylaceous  or  oily  matter  given,  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  systeui  rap- 
idly takes  place :  this  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  stall-fed  cattle.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  food  is  deficient,  and  much  exercise  is  taken,  emaciation 
results.  These  effects  are  ascribed  to  differences  in  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  function :  in  the  first  instance,  the  heat-food  is  supplied  faster 
than  it  is  consumed,  and  hence  accumulates  in  the  form  of  fat;  in  the 
second,  the  conditions  are  reyersed,  and  the  creature  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
leanness  by  its  rapid  consumption.  The  fat  of  an  animal  appears  to  be  a 
provision  of  Nature  for  the  maintenance  of  life  during  a  certain  period 
under  circumstances  of  privation. 

The  origin  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  contended  that  satisfactory  evidence 
exists  of  the  conversion  of  starch  and  saccharine  substances  into  fat,  by 
separation  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  change  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  vinous  fermentation ;  it  was  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  oily  or  fatty 
matter  is  invariably  present  in  the  food  supplied  to  the  domestic  animals, 
and  that  this  fat  is  merely  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  body  in  a  slightly 
modified  state.  The  question  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  first  of  these 
views,  which  was  enunciated  by  Liebig,  by  the  very  chemist  who  formerly 
advocated  the  second  opinion.  By  a  series  of  very  beautiful  ezpcrinients, 
MM.  Dumas  and  Milne  Edwards  proved  that  bees  exclusively  feeding  upon 
sugar  were  still  capable  of  producing  wax,  which  is  known  to  be  a  veri- 
table fat. 

The  food  of  animals,  or  rather  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  destined 
to  the  repair  and  renewal  of  the  frame  itself,  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  sub- 
stances identical  in  composition  with  the  body  it  is  to  nourish,  or  requir- 
ing but  little  chemical  change  to  become  so. 

The  chemical  phenomena  observed  in  the  animal  system  resemble  so 
far  those  produced  out  of  the  body  by  artificial  means,  that  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  so  far  as  is  known,  changes  in  a  descending  series.  Albumin 
and  fibrin  are  probably  more  complex  compounds  than  gelatin  or  the  mem- 
brane which  furnishes  it:  this,  in  turn,  has  a  far  greater  complexity  of 
constitution  than  urea,  which  contains  most  of  the  azotized  matter  that  is 
rejected  from  the  body.  The  animal  lives  by  the  assimilation  into  its  own 
substance  of  the  most  complex  and  elaborate  products  of  the  organic  king- 
dom;—  products  which  are,  and,  apparently,  can  only  be,  formed  under 
the  influence  of  vegetable  life. 

The  existence  of  the  plant  is  maintained  in  a  manner  strikingly  dissimi- 
lar:— the  food  supplied  to  vegetables  is  wholly  inorganic ;  the  carbon  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere;  the  water  which  falls  as  rain,  or  is 
deposited  as  dew ;  the  minute  traces  of  ammoniaoal  vapor  present  in  the 
air;  the  alkatl  and  saline  matter  extracted  from  the  soil; — such  are  the 
substances  which  yield  to  plants  the  elements  of  their  growth.  That  green 
healthy  vegetables  do  possess,  under  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  imme- 
diately, the  property  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  their 
leaves  from  the  air,  or  conveyed  thither  in  solution  through  the  medium 
of  their  roots,  is  a  fact  positively  proved  by  direct  experiment,  and  ren- 
dered certain  by  considerations  of  a  very  stringent  kind.  To  effect  this 
very  remarkable  decomposition,  the  influence  of  light  is  indispensable;  the 
diffused  light  of  day  suffices  in  some  degree,  but  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
greatly  exalt  the  activity  of  the  process.  The  carbon  separated  in  this 
manner  is  retained  in  the  plant  in  union  with  the  elements  of  water,  with 
which  nitrogen  is  also  sometimes  associated,  while  the  oxygen  is  thrown 
off  into  the  air  from  the  leaves  in  a  pure  and  gaseous  condition. 

The  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts  upon  the  growth  of  plants  is  so  remark- 
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able  as  to  leaye  little  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  ammonia  discoTered  in  the  air.  Plants  which  in  their  cultivated  state 
contain,  and  consequently  require,  a  larger  supply  of  nitrogen,  as  wheat, 
and  the  cereals  in  general,  are  found  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  land  of  such  substances  as  putrefied  urine,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  or  of  guano,  which  ia 
the  partially  decomposed  dung  of  birds,  found  in  immense  quantities  on 
some  of  the  barren  islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  as  that 
of  Peru.  More  recently,  similar  deposits  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  guano  now  imported  into  England  from  these  locali- 
ties is  usually  a  soft,  brown  powder,  of  various  shades  of  color.  White 
specks  of  bone-earth,  and  sometimes  masses  of  saline  matter,  may  be  found 
in  it.  That  which  is  most  recent,  and  probably  most  valuable  as  manure, 
often  contains  undecomposed  uric  acid,  besides  much  ammonium  oxalate 
or  chloride,  alkaline  phosphates,  and  other  salts :  it  has  a  most  offensive 
odor.  The  specimens  taken  from  older  deposits  have  but  little  smell,  are 
darker  in  color,  contain  no  uric  acid,  and  much  less  ammoniacal  salt;  the 
chief  components  are  bone-earth,  a  peculiar  dark-colored  organic  matter, 
and  soluble  inorganic  salts.     (See  also  p.  724). 

Upon  the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  thus  devolves  the  duly  of 
building  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere,—  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  water,  and  the  ammonia, — the  numerous 
complicated  organic  principles  of  the  perfect  plant,  many  of  which  are 
afterwards  destined  to  become  the  food  of  animals,  and  of  man.  The  chem- 
istry of  vegetable  life  is  essentially  a  process  of  reduction  caused  by  the 
action  of  light,  but  the  mode  in  which. this  is  effected  is  at  present  by  no 
means  made  out.  One  thing,  however,  is  manifest,  namely,  the  wonderful 
relations  between  the  two  orders  of  organized  beings,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  rejected  and  refuse  matter  of  the  one  is  made  to  constitute  the  essen- 
tial and  indispensable  food  of  the  other.  While  the  animal  lives,  it  exhales 
incessantly  from  its  lungs,  and  often  from  its  skin,  carbon  dioxide ;  when 
it  dies,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  undergo  a  series  of  chemical  changes  of 
degradation,  which  terminate  in  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
ammonium  carbonate,  and,  perhaps,  other  products  in  small  quantity. 
These  are  taken  up  by  a  fresh  generation  of  plants,  which  may  in  their 
turn  serve  for  food  to  another  race  of  animals. 
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HYDROMETER  TABLES. 


OOMPAKUOH    or    TBI  BBOKIBS   OV    BAUHl'S    HTDBOXITIR   WITH    THE  RIAL 
.  SPICIFIO   OBATITIBS. 


1.  For  Liquids 

heavier  than  Water, 

Degmt. 

Speclflo 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Speciflo 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Bpedflo 
Gravity. 

0 

1000 

26 

1-206 

52 

1-520 

1 

1-007 

27 

1-216 

58 

1-535 

2 

•     1018 

28 

1-225 

54 

1-651 

8 

1020 

29      ' 

1-285 

55 

1-667 

4 

1027 

80 

1-245 

56 

1-688 

5 

1034 

81 

1-256 

57 

1-600 

6 

1041 

82 

1-267 

58 

1-617 

7 

1048 

83 

.  1-277 

59 

1-634 

8 

1056 

84 

1-288 

60 

1-652 

9 

1.063 

85 

1-299 

61 

1-670 

10 

1070 

86 

1-310 

62 

1-689 

11 

1078 

87 

1-321 

68 

1-708 

12 

1-085 

88 

1-833 

64 

1-727 

13 

1-094 

39 

1-345 

66 

1-747 

14 

1101 

40 

1-357 

66 

1-767 

16 

1109 

41 

1-869 

67 

1-788 

16 

1-118 

42 

1-381 

68 

1-809 

17 

1-126 

48 

1-395 

69 

1-831 

18 

1-134 

44 

1-407 

70 

1-854 

19 

1148 

45 

1-420 

71 

1-877 

20 

1162 

46 

1-434 

72 

1-900 

21 

1-160 

47 

1-448 

78 

1-944 

22 

1-169 

48 

1-462 

74 

1-949 

28 

1-178 

49 

1-476 

75 

1-974 

24 

1188 

60 

1-490 

76 

2-000 

25 

1-197 

51 

1-495 

f 
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2.  Baumfs  Hydrometer  for  Liquids  lighter  than  Water. 


Degrees. 

Specific 
QraYity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

D^^es. 

Specific 
QraTity. 

10 

1000 

27 

0-896 

44 

0-811 

11 

0-998 

28 

0-890 

45 

0-807 

12 

0-986 

29 

0-885 

46 

0-802 

18 

0-980 

80 

0-880 

47 

0-798 

14 

0-978 

81 

0-874 

48 

0-794 

15 

0-967 

.    82 

0-869 

49 

0-789 

16 

0-960 

88 

0-864 

60 

0-785 

17      • 

0-954 

84 

0-859 

51 

0-781 

18 

0-948 

85 

0-854 

52 

0-777 

19 

0-942 

86 

0-849 

53 

0-773 

20 

0-986 

87 

0-844 

54 

0-768 

21 

0-980 

88 

0-839 

55 

0-764 

22 

0-924 

89 

"0-884 

56 

0-760 

28 

0-918 

40 

0-880 

57 

0-757 

24 

0-918 

41 

0-826 

68 

0-753 

25 

0-907 

42 

0-820 

59 

0-749 

26 

0-901 

48 

0-816 

60 

0-745 

These  two  tables  are  on  the  authority  of  Francoeur ;  thej^  are  taken  from 
the  Handworterbueh  der  Chemie  of  Liebig,  Poggendorff,  and  Wohler.  Baum^'s 
hydrometer  is  very  commonly  used  on  the  Continent,  especially  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water.  For  lighter  liquids  the  hydrometer  of  Cartier  is  often 
employed  in  France.     Gartier's  degrees  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Baum^. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Twaddell's  hydrometer  is  a  good  deal  used  for 
dense  liquids.  This  instrument  is  so  gradiutted  that  the  real  specific  grav- 
ity can  be  deduced  by  an  extremely  simple  method  from  the  degree  of  the 
hydrometer ;  namely,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  5,  and  adding  1000 ;  the 
sum  is  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1000.  Thus  lO''  Twaddle  indicates 
a  specific  gravity  of  1050,  or  1-05;  90°  Twaddell,  1450,  or  1-45. 

In  the  Customs  and  Excise,  Sikes's  hydrometer  is  used. 
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ABSTRACT 

Of  Dm.  DAKTOV'8  TABLl  Of  THl  XLASTXO  fOBOl  Of  TAPOUft  Of  WATBS  AT 
DlffSEUn  TIMPBEATUBBB,   BZFBBSBBD  Ul  UIOHXS  Of  MBB0I7ET. 


Ton] 

ptratnn. 

TtD] 

[wratim. 

Tamparatiua. 

fOTM. 

forea. 

Fovoa. 

rah. 

Ont 

rah. 

Cant 

Fah. 

Cant. 

320 

0«-0 

0-200 

570 

130-88 

0-474 

90O 

820.2 

1-86 

83 

0«-55 

0-207 

58 

140-4 

0-490 

95 

350 

1-58 

84 

lo.i 

0-214 

59 

150 

0-507 

100 

370.77 

1-86 

85 

l«-66 

0-221 

60 

150-5 

0-524 

105 

400 -5 

2-18 

86 

2*»-2 

0*229 

61 

I60.I 

0-542 

110 

4303 

2-53 

87 

20.77 

0-237 

62 

160.66 

0-560 

115 

460-1 

2-92 

88 

8»-8 

0-245 

68 

170-2 

0-578 

120 

480-88 

8-83 

89 

8«-88 

0254 

64 

170.77 

0-597 

125 

510.66 

8-75 

40 

40.4 

0-263 

65 

I803 

0-616 

130 

540-4 

4-34 

41 

50 

0-278 

66 

I80-88 

0-635 

185 

570-2 

5-00 

42 

60 -55 

0-283 

67 

190.4 

0-665 

140 

6O0 

5-74 

43 

60-1 

0-294 

68 

20« 

0-676 

145 

620.77 

653 

44 

60 -66 

0305 

69 

200-55 

0-698 

150 

65«-5 

7-42 

45 

70.2 

0-316 

70 

210.1 

0-721 

160 

710-1 

0-46 

46 

70.77 

0-328 

71 

210.66 

0-745 

170 

76^-66 

12-13 

47 

8«-8 

0-339 

72 

220.2 

0-770 

180 

82«-2 

1515 

48 

80 -88 

0-351 

78 

220.77 

0-796 

190 

870-77 

19  00 

49 

9«-4 

0-368 

74 

230-3 

0-823 

200 

930.8 

23-64 

50 

100 

0-875 

75 

230.88 

0851 

210 

980-88 

28-84 

51 

10»-56 

0-388 

76 

240.4 

0-880 

212 

100« 

8000 

52 

11«1 

0  401 

77 

250 

0-910 

220 

1040.4 

34-99 

58 

ll<>-66 

0-415 

78 

250.5 

0-940 

230 

1100 

41-75 

54 

120 -2 

0-429 

79 

260.1 

0-971 

240 

115»-5 

49-67 

55 

12«-77 

0  443 

80 

260-66 

1000 

250 

121«»1 

58-21 

66 

18«-8 

0-458 

85 

290.44 

1-170 

800 

148«-88 

111-81 

70 
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TABLE 

or  TBI  PBOPOBTIOll  BY  WKIQHT  OF  ABSOLUTft  OR  BBAL  ALOOHOL  IV  100  PABTfl 
OF   8PI1UT8  OF  DIFFBBEHT   SPECIFIO  GAAVITIBS.      (FOWHBS.) 


8p.  Or.  ftt  W> 

(IfiO-fiC), 

1 
Per  cent, 
of  real 
AlcohoL 

0-5 

8p.  Or.  at  wo 

(16*60.) 

Per  cent. 

of  real 

Alcohol. 

8p.  Or.  at  eoo 
(150-6C). 

Percent 

of  real 

Alcohol. 

0-9991" 

0-9511 

84 

0-8769 

68 

0-9981 

1 

0-9490 

35 

0-8745 

69 

0-9965 

2 

0-9470 

36 

0-8721 

70 

0-9947 

8 

0-9452 

37 

0-8696 

71 

0-9980 

4 

0-9434 

38 

0-8672 

72 

0-9914 

6 

0-9416 

39 

0-8649 

73 

0-9898 

6 

0:9396 

40 

0-8625 

74 

0-9884 

7 

0-9376 

41 

0-8603 

75 

^-9869 

8 

0-9356 

42 

0-8581 

76 

0-9856 

9 

0-9885 

43 

0-8557 

77 

0-9841 

10 

0-9314 

44 

0-8583 

78 

0-9828 

11 

0-9292 

45 

0-8508 

79 

0-9815 

12 

0-9270 

46 

0-8488 

80 

0-9802 

18 

0-9249 

47 

0-8459 

81 

0-9789 

14 

0-9228 

>    48 

0-8434 

82 

0-9778 

15 

0-9206 

"    49 

0-8408 

88 

0-9766 

16 

0-9184 

50 

0-8382 

84 

0-9758 

17 

0-9160 

51 

0-8357 

85 

0-9741 

18 

0-9135 

52 

0-8S31 

86 

0-9728 

19 

0-9113 

58 

0-8305 

87 

0-9716 

20 

0-9090 

54 

0-8279 

88 

0-9704 

21 

0-9069 

65 

08254 

89 

0-9691 

22 

09047 

56 

0-8228 

90 

0-9678 

23 

0-9025 

57 

0-8199 

91 

0-066S 

24 

0-9001 

58 

0-8172 

92 

0-9652 

25 

0-8979 

59 

0-8145 

98 

0-9638 

26 

0-8956 

60 

0-8118 

94 

0-9623 

27 

0-8932 

61 

0-8089 

95 

0-9609 

28 

0-8908 

62 

0-8061 

96 

0-9593 

29 

0-8886 

68 

0-8031 

97 

0-9578 

80 

0-8863 

64 

0-8001 

98 

0-9660 

31 

0-8840 

66 

(T-7969 

99 

0-9644 

32 

0-8816 

66 

0-7938 

100 

0-9528 

88 

0-8798 

67 
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TABLE 

or   THB   PROPOBTIOK    BT  VOLUMS  07  ABSOLUTE   OB  BXAL  ALCOHOL  IN  100  VOL" 
CMBS  OF    SP1BIT8  07    D1F7EBBMT    SPECIFIC    GBAV1TIE8  (OAT-LUBBAC)  AT  59** 

F.  (16«  C.) 


100  ToL  Spirits. 

100  Tol.  Spirits. 

100  Tol.  Spirits. 

Contain 

OontMin 

Contain 

Bpec.  Qnj. 

ToL  of 
re*l 

Spec.  Onv. 

vol.  of 
real 

Sp«c.  GraT. 

vol.  of 
real 

Alcohol. 

« 

Alcohol 

Alcohol. 

10000 

0 

09608 

84 

0-8956 

68 

0-9985 

1 

0-9594 

85 

0-8932 

69 

0-9970 

2 

0-9581 

86 

0-8907 

70 

0*9956 

8 

0-9567 

87 

0-8882 

71 

0-9942 

4 

0-9558 

88 

0-8857 

72 

0-9929 

5 

0-9588 

89 

0-8881 

•    78 

0-9916 

6 

0-9528 

40 

0-8806 

74 

0-9903 

7 

0-9507 

41 

0-8779 

76 

0-9891 

8 

0-9491 

42 

0-8758 

76 

0-9878 

9 

0-9474 

48 

0-8726 

77 

0-9867 

10 

0-9467 

44 

0-8699 

78 

0-9855 

11 

0-9440 

45 

0-8672 

79 

0-9844 

12 

0-9422  ' 

46 

0-8645 

80 

0-9833 

18 

0-9404 

47 

0-8617 

81 

0-9822 

14 

0-9386 

48 

0-8589 

82 

0-9812 

15 

0-9867 

49 

0-8560 

88 

0  9802 

16 

0-0348 

60 

0-8631 

84 

0  9792 

17 

0-9829 

61 

0-8602 

85 

0-9782 

18 

0-9809 

52 

0-8472 

86 

0-9778 

19 

0-9289 

58 

0-8442 

87 

0  9763 

20 

0-9269 

54 

0-8411 

88 

0-9758 

21 

0-9248 

65 

0-8879 

89 

0-9742 

22 

0-9227 

66 

0-8846 

90 

0-9782 

28 

0-9206 

67 

0-8812 

91 

0-9721 

24 

0-9186 

58 

0  8278 

92 

0-9711 

25 

0-9168 

69 

0  8242 

98 

0-9700 

26 

0-9141 

60 

0-8206 

94 

0-9690 

27 

0-9119 

61 

0-8168 

96 

0-9679 

28 

0-9096 

62 

0-8128 

96 

0-9668 

29 

0  9078 

68 

0-8086 

97 

0-9657 

80 

0-9060 

64 

0-8042 

98 

0-9645 

81 

0-9027 

65 

0-8006 

99 

0-9688 

82 

0-9004 

66 

0-7947 

100 

0-9621 

88 

0-8980 

67 
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ANALYSES  OF 


• 

Vichy, 

Enu, 

Sellers, 

Ksrto- 

KarUbud, 

Boorce,    .    . 

France. 

Naisan. 

Nassau. 

braDD«n, 
8Ua«U. 

Bohemia. 

Name  of  Spring,    . 

Paits 
Carrd. 

Kessel- 
branneD. 

•     • 

.  . 

SpnideL 

Caloium         .... 

1171 

59  4 

113-9 

241-8 

125  0 

Barium 

•  •• 

08 

01 

... 

■  •■ 

Strontium 

17 

0-6 

1-4 

... 

05 

Magnesium 

64-2 

29-8 

51-2 

7-4 

50-3 

Sodium 

18140 

1122-9 

1282-9 

•  •• 

1798-0 

Potassium 

162-7 

84-7 

47-8 

••• 

•  •• 

Lithium 

•  •• 

... 

trace 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Aluminium 

•  •• 

trace 

trace 

•  •e 

trace 

Iron       .... 

20 

1-6 

trace 

819 

1-7 

Manganese 

trace 

0-2 

trace 

... 

0-4 

Chlorine 

824-8 

487-0 

1388-5 

14-1 

6802 

Bromine     . 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Iodine  .... 

•  •• 

%%\ 

•  ft  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Fluorine     . 

•  •• 

01 

1-5 

■  •  ■ 

1-5 

Carbonic  acid  (CO,) 

2415-0 

952  0 

768  8 

&78-8 

1028-5 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO^) 

196-8 

88-7 

28-4 

89  6 

1749  1 

Nitric  acid  (NO.) 
Phosphoric  acid  ( PO4) 

•  ■  • 

«•• 

see 

«•• 

0-4 

16-7 

•  •• 

0-4 

•  ■  • 

0-4 

Arsenic  acid  (AsO.) 

1-0 

•  •• 

*•« 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

Silicic  acid  (SiO,)      . 

68-0 

539 

89-2 

721 

751 

Sulphur 

•  ■« 

*>. 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Organic  Matter 

••• 

... 

••> 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

Total  solid  constituents  in  1 
1,000,000  parU  .              / 

6184  0 

27807 

8659  1 

785-7 

54561 

OaseotiM    CorutUufnU  —  in' 

cubic     centimetres     per 

litre   at  0*>  C.   and   760 

• 

mm.  bar. : 

Carbon  dioxide 

445 

98 

1087 

406 

1100 

Nitrogen     . 

«  •• 

0-4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Ether      .... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

■  •• 

■  •• 

Hydrogen  sulphide     . 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Temperature  (Cent.)     . 

48-760 

46^ 

15« 

8« 

740 

Specific  gravity 

•  •« 

1-0034 

«•  t 

«•  ■ 

1-00497 

Analysts        ... 

Bou- 

Meiss- 

Berie- 

^ 

quet 

ner 

lius 

832 


MINERAL  WATERS. 


PUllna, 
Bobenifau 

SeidachUts 
Boheniia. 

Seidlitz, 
BohemUu 

Bath. 

ChelUn- 

Harrow- 
giite. 

WhMl 

CltBbrd. 
Corawall. 

Saratoga. 

•  • 

Chief 

Chief 

King's 

Royal 

Old  Sol- 

^m 

Spring. 

Spring. 

Batli. 

Well. 

phorWell. 

•    » 

CongreM. 

189-6 

885-8 

722-9 

886-7 

179-6 

498-6 

1163-6 

405-5 

••• 

••■ 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

».. 

•  •• 

•«. 

••• 

■  •• 

•••        . 

•  a. 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

6-6 

88190 

2818-7 

2918*5 

53-9 

8-1 

198-7 

81-9 

209-8 

5222  0 

19740 

•  «• 

1600 

2701-4 

4940-4 

2042  2 

2134-4 

3440 

289  6 

•  •• 

29-8 

•  •• 

479-7 

111.2 

160  7 

•  •• 

■  «« 

•  •• 

••ft 

•  •• 

... 

618 

■•• 

«•• 

•  •« 

•  ■« 

•  ■  • 

•  *• 

... ) 

•6 

•  •• 

^ftndCQir 
J    24-9i 

•  •» 

7-4 

41 

...  \ 

traces 

J -4 

•  •• 

«•• 

•  •  • 

•*• 

...} 

1-7 

1918-3 

2111 

292-0 

265-3 

2066-7 

9187-4 

5682-6 

1505-6 

••• 

trace 

... 

... 

23-2 

... 

••• 

6-8 

••• 

4-3 

•«• 

••• 

•  ■• 

... 

•  •« 

•2 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

.•« 

•  •» 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

463-7 

9040 

86-9 

639-5 

104-8 

•  •• 

•  •• 

666-2 

14273-4 

11568-6 

1029-6 

2259-1 

18-2 

123-8 

1318  2 

211540 

2746-0 

•  •• 

«•• 

... 

•  •  ■ 

... 

12-2 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2-6 

•  «  ■ 

•*• 

• 
•  •• 

0-8 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

• 
•  •• 

22-9 

4-7 

•  •• 

42-6 

14-5 

8-4 

66-0 

19-2 

•  •• 

... 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  ■  ■ 

87-7 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

•  «« 

•  •• 

240-7 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

82771 -8 

28141-2 

16406-0 

20621 

8139-4 

16518-9 

9282-5 

5777-9 

69 

200 

•  •ft 

91-6 

125 

80-8 

«•• 

69-5 

•  ■• 

... 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

10-6 

•  •* 

*•• 

•  •» 

•«. 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •« 

21-8 

•  •• 

••. 

«•• 

..« 

«•• 

•  •• 

•  •» 

19-6 

•  ■• 

•.* 

•  •  • 

..a 

•  •• 

•  •• 

14'> 

9® 

520 

10- 

•  •• 

..« 

■  ■• 

•  •• 

1-0064 

101118 

1007 

... 

StruTe 

Bene- 

Nau- 

Merck 
and  Gal- 

Abel 
and 

Hof- 

Miller 

Schwei- 

A.        -  -- 

liiu 

mann 

loway 

Rowney 

mann 

tzer 
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ANALYSES 

FRESH  SPRING  AND 


Bonne,    . 


Calcium 
Magnesium 
Sodium 
Potassium 
Iroa 

Alumina  and   Ferric  \ 
oxide     .        .  j 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  acid  (CO,) 
Sulphuric  acid  (SO.) 
Nitric  acid  (NO.)       . 
Phosphoric  acid   (PO4 
Silicic  acid  (SiO^) ' 
Organic  matter 

Total  solid  constitu-l 
«nt  in  1,000,000  V 
parts.  .       j 

Oeueoiu  eofutiiuents, 
cub.  cent,  per  litre : 

Carbon  dioxide     . 

Oxygen     . 

Nitrogen 

Temperature     . 
Specific  gravity     . 
Hardness .    *    . 


Analysis 


Spring  ftt 

WhitJey, 

Snrrey. 


81 
1-8 
6-4 
2  8 


12-8 

trace. 

18-8 


12-8 
160 


730 


trace. 


2-80 

Graham, 

Miller, 

and 

Hof- 

mann 


Spring 

'WHtford, 
Hcrta. 


1101 


110 


121 

166  0 

6-8 

190 

«  •  • 

11-6 
11-6 


888-2 


Artesian 

Well, 

TnUklgar 

Square. 


Camp- 
bell 


■18-8 

91 

266-8 

99-0 


174-2 
1971 
1806 


18-1 
18-0 


970-1 


804 


14-6« 
100096 


Abel 

and 

Eowney 


Artesian 
Well, 
Gay's 

Hospital. 


16  0 
98 

287-8 
7-8 


1393 
134-4 
168-4 

•  «  ■ 

07 
113 
13-4 


727-4 


0-7 

3-4 

20-6 

16-6« 
100077 
80 


Odiing 


Artesian 
Well, 

Grenella, 
Paris. 


27-2 
4  0 

23-8 


6-2 

60-5 

6-6 


6-0 
20 


1868 


16 

8-6 

18-0 

28® 


Payen 


884 


OP 

RIVER  WATER. 


8t  Wini- 

fred's Holy 
Well, 
North 

Thamee,  at 

Twicken- 

hani. 

Thames,  al 
Lambeth 

Rhone, 

near 

Genera. 

Rhine, 

at 
Basle. 

UIls- 
WHter 
Lake. 

Loch 
Katrine. 

Wales. 

1159 

83-8 

69-4 

46-8 

56-6 

8-8 

1-9 

110 

4-7 

6-0 

2-7 

4-8 

1-8 

0-8 

18-6 

9-2 

11-1 

81 

06 

6-4 

•  •• 

trace 

4-2 

61 

... 

... 

•  ■e 

•  •• 

«•• 

trace 

•  e« 

8-9 

... 

•  ■  • 

««■ 

■  •• 

trace 

121 

•  «■ 

... 

•  ee 

14 

36-7 

14-2 

16-8 

10 

1  5 

99 

4-7 

166-8 

119-9 

91-7 

50-8 

86-2 

20-4 

1-7 

62-6 

81-4 

87-6 

429 

16-4 

6-4 

6-6 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8-6 

•  ee 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  ■# 

... 

•  •• 

•  ■■ 

trace 

391 

8-9 

149 

28-8 

2-1 

8-0 

01 

••• 

49-7 

87  0 

■  ■• 

8-3 

60 

11-4 

4241 

8210 

802-7 

■  182  0 

-    169-4 

602 

27-6 

81-8 

61 

682 

8-4 

... 

1-8 

0-8 

•  •e 

•  ■  • 

•'.. 

80 

... 

7-5 

9-3 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

18-4 

... 

16-5 

18-4 

IP 

9-6^ 

••• 

..• 

... 

•  •• 

... 

1001 

1-0008 

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

...  5 

... 

202 
Graham, 

«.« 

¥.. 

1-9 

•«• 

Barrat 

Clark 

Miller, 

and 
Hofmann 

Beyille 

Pagen- 
stecher 

Way 

Wallace 

886 
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WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES 


4800  gntioB  Troy  »  1  os.  Troy. 

437*6  **         Bs  1  OS.  AToirdttpoids. 

7000-0  ••         »  1  lb.  AToirdapoids. 

67600  "         «  1  lb.  Troy. 


Ibe  imperial  gallon  contains  of  water  at  60^  (16^*6C)  70,000*    graina 

The  pint  {\  of  gallon) 8,760* 

The  fluid-ounce  (^  of  pint) 487*6 

The  pint  equals  84*66  cubic  inches. 


44 


The  French  hUogramme  ^  16,488*6  grains,  or  2*679  lb.  Troy, or 

2*206  lb.  ayoirdupoidA. 

The  grammmt       s=  16*4336  grains. 

"    decigramme    =■    1-6434       << 

<<    centigramme  =    01648       « 

'<    miUigramme  =    00164       " 


The  mitre  of  France  =  39-87   ■  inches. 
*«    deeimitre  s=    8-987        " 

<«    centimetre  >s    0*394        «« 

««    maUiM(r«  »    0  0894       •* 
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mcllitic  6«'5 

niesaconic 664 

mesoxulic 726,  729 

metagallic  671 

metantimonic 420 

metapectic 588 

metaphoBphoiic '2^b 

mctiuitannlo 392 

methivcrylic 630 

mt'thlouic 662 

methylcarbamio  776 

mothylcrotonic 630 

ni(>thy I paroxy benzoic...  6o4 

nicthylsulphuric 614 

mulybdic  444 

monobromacctic  613 

inonacliloracetic 612 

nioringic 628 

niucic 681 

muriatic 181 

m^comelic.M , 720 


Acid:  PAO« 

myristlc 621 

ntyronic   580 

iiaphthalic 645 

niobic 434 

nitric   158 

uitraniftie  G95 

uitrobenzoic 636 

iiitrocumic 440 

nitmphenasic 552 

nitrophonesic 552 

iiiiropbeiiiBic 553 

nItrupbthiUic 665 

nitrotoluic  439 

nitrous 161 

cenauliiic  620 

oeiinntbyUc 619 

oleic  6-28 

opianic (>73 

orsellinic 665,  786 

ortbophosphoric »  285 

osniic  388 

onniious 388 

oxalic  (57 

oxaluric T2i 

oxamic 659,  777 

oxybenzoic ()53 

oxybutyric 557,  642 

oxypicric « 7t»9 

oxyMilicylic  CGS 

oxysulpliocarbiimic 777 

palmitic 621 

parabanic 729 

panilactic  645 

paraoxybensoic 052 

pHraphonphoric 280 

parasorbic 032 

paratsirtaric  677 

parollic 786 

poetic  588 

pelargonic 620 

pentathionic 200 

porcliioric 186 

perclirouiic 440 

periodic 194 

permanganic 413 

pbeuylcarbamic 770 

phlorctic 655 

phosphoric. 214,  2^5 

gliicial 214 

monobasic 285 

tribasic 285 

tetrabaaic 286 

phosphorous 214 

phoKphovinic 528 

phthalic   665 

physetoleic 628 

picric 553 

pimaric 790 

pimelic 602 

pinic 790 

piporic 6(8 

propionic     614 

protociitcchnic 668 

priwaic « 701 

pseudo-uric 730 

purpuric 732 

purreic 789 

pyrocomenic (^79 

pyrogailic 570,  671 

pyromeconio 679 

pyroroucic 682 

pyrophosphoric 286 

pyrotartaric  601 

pyroterebio 627 

pyruvic , 651 


Acid :  PAOI 

quadrichlororaleric 618 

quinic 680 

qiiinuuic  665 

quiiioylic 666 

racemic 677 

ariificial  production  of  677 

rhodisoiiic (>78 

ricinoleic 652 

roc*ellic 663 

rubiacic 788 

rubic 673 

rutic t>20 

aaccliaric 681 

fwlieylic „550,  653 

ualicylouB 692 

narcolactic       044 

svbacic  orsebic 663 

gelcnhydric 206 

selcnic 206 

nolenioufl 204 

silicic 210 

■orbic 632 

stannic 391 

stearic ('23 

styplinic 788 

suberic 662 

succinic 662 

sndoric   811 

sulphacetic 682 

sul|hamic  314 

snlphaniMoIic 551 

sulph-hydric 200 

oulphindigotic 782 

sulphindylic 782 

sulphobeuzoic 683 

sulphobensolic 683 

sulphocacodylic 766 

sulphocarbamic 777 

sulithocarbonic 203 

sulphocyanic  717 

Bulphoglyceric 568 

sulpholignic 603 

sulpboinotiiylic 514 

Bulphonaphthalic 683 

Bulphovinic 626 

sulphuric 196 

sulphurous u 196 

sylvic 790 

tannic 671 

tantaJic 683 

tartaric  ......  ........ .......  673 

tartaric,  inactire 677 

tartrolic 676 

tartrellc 676 

tartrovinic 676 

tAuro<'holic 812 

tauro-hyocholic ■  814 

tcllnrhydric 207 

telluric 207 

tellurous  206 

terephthalic 660 

tetrachloro valeric 618 

tetratli  ionic 199 

thiMCetio 613 

thionuric 729 

tbioanlphuric 190 

tliyinotic 656 

tbymvl-ORrbonic 666 

titanic 393 

tohiic   O.'ia 

trichlomoetic 612 

trjchlorovaleric 618 

trithionic 199 

tungstic 443 

ulmic  , 686 
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Acid :  PA  OB 

animllio 730 

uric 728,  810 

iiruxanic 725 

uswic  7^7 

vulerianJc  or  raleric 607 

Tiiiiadic 430 

Tiohiric 731 

xanrhlc 651 

xylic 639 

Acids 133 

acrylic 626 

aniic 314,  471 

aromatic. 633 

atomicity  of. 505 

basicity  of. 282,  595 

fatty 597 

isoocrylic 6-i9 

orgunic 469 

diatomic  and  bibaAic.  666 
diatomic  and    mono- 
basic   642 

hcxatomic 681 

monatomlc 640 

penttitomic 680 

tetmtomic  671 

triatumic  and  biliasic  668 
trintumic  and  mono- 

liasic    666 

triatomic  and  tribasic  660 

Aconttates 670 

Acrolein 6«9 

Aconitine 7C0 

Actinism 96 

iBsculetin 579 

Aesciilin 579 

Aflliiity,  choroiral 2S9 

relations  of  beat  to 241 

disposing 240 

Air,  atmospheric 154 

Air-pump 37 

Air-thermometer 44 

Alanine » 615,  751 

Alblt© 337 

Albumin 793 

test  for 802 

regetable 824 

Albaminate 794 

Albuminous  principles....  793 
Albuminous    substances, 

coognlated 797 

Alcohol 615 

absolute 516 

allylic 544 

amylenic 556 

amylic 535 

anisic M 5ftl 

benzylic 648 

butylic ^ 532 

cerylic 543 

cetylic 542 

cinnylic 554 

cresylic 653 

cymyllc 649 

ethnlic 642 

ethenic  556 

eth.vlic 515 

heptylic  540 

hcxyllc 539 

isopropylic 531 

myricyllc 543 

nunylic 542 

octylic 5J1 

pbenylic SfO 

propenyllo 567 

propylic 531 

71* 


Alcohol :  PAGB 

quartylic 532 

quintenylic 569 

quintylic 536 

sexdecylic 642 

syi-ocorylic 549 

xylyllc 549 

Alcohol  bases 470 

Alcoholic  ammonias 470 

Alcoholic  oxides 460 

Alcohol  radicals  468 

Alcohols,  generally 468 

aromatic 548 

primary,  secondary,  and 

tertini7 611 

and  ethers,  diatomic bib 

hexatomic 672 

nionatomic 510 

peutatomic 572 

polyethenic 661 

tetratomic 571 

triatomic 565 

Aldehyde,  acetic 681 

polymeric     modifica- 
tions of 687 

acrylic 689 

nnlsic 695 

benzoic 690 

cinnomic 691 

cumic 691 

formic f88 

salicylic 692 

sycocerylic 691 

tolnic  690 

Aldehyde-ammonia t87 

Aldehydo-resin 687 

Aldehydes .470,  683 

from   monatomic   alco- 
hols   684 

diatomic  alcohols...  692 

aromatic 090 

Alembroth,  sal- 359 

Alparoth,  powder  of 418 

Alizarin 788 

AlkHlies 2T1,  2W) 

Alkalies,  action  of,  on  or- 
ganic bodies 464 

Alknlimeter....^  £05 

Alkalimetry 303 

Alkaline  earths 323 

reactions  of 332 

Alkidoids 761 

Alkorgun 765 

Alkarsin 763 

AlhintoYn 728 

Alloxan 728 

Alloxantin 730 

Alloys 270 

Allyl  alcohol 643 

bromides 545 

Iwlides 615 

isosulphocyanate 716 

oxide 545 

sulph-hydrate HQ 

sulphide 545 

Allylene 486 

Allyl-sulphocarbamide ....  7'.^0 

Allyl-eulphnric  acid 545 

Almonds,  oil  of  bitter 690 

Aloes 789 

Alums 335 

Alumina 334 

Aluminates 335 

Aluminium  333 

chloride 333 

etbido 760 


Alnminium :  paoi 

fluoride  384 

hydrates 334 

metliide 760 

oxide  834 

silicates 8.37 

sulphate 336 

Aluuiinium    salts,    reao- 

tious  of. 887 

Alum  stone 336 

AmalgHui,  ammonlacal....  810 

Amalgams 363 

Amarine 600,  760 

Amber 790 

Amic  acids 314,  472,  775 

Amides .314,  472,  772 

Aniidin 500 

Amidogen 314 

Amidogen-bases 732,  773 

Amidotolueue 742 

Amines 470,  732 

Amines  derived  from  mo 

nntomic  alcohols 733 

Ammelide 721 

Ammeline 721 

Ammonia 162 

ADiraoniacal  amalgam 310 

cob»lt^omf>onnds 408 

copp(T- compounds 356 

mereuiy*c<>m  pounds 362 

plfltinum-componnds....  874 

tiir|)ethum.. 363 

Ammonias,  compound.....  732 

Ammonio-mngnesiun 470 

pbotiphate .349,  810 

Ammonium 810 

luvtnte 008 

alum 336 

iMMizoate 634 

carbonates 812 

chloride 812 

cyHnnte 713 

cyanide 704 

ferrocvanide 708 

nitrate 812 

oxulntft 659 

phosphates 813 

purpurute 731 

sulphate 812 

sulphide 813 

sulpliocyunate 718 

tnttrntee 676 

urate 724,  810 

Amorphous  phosphorus...  213 

Amphid  salts 281 

Amyisdalin 679 

Amyl  acetate 610 

Amyl  alcohols  and  ethers.  535 

Amyl  bases. 738 

cyanide 710 

Amyl  oxide 587 

sulph-hydrate 63T 

Amybtmine 738 

Amyl-benzeno 500 

Amy  lone 480,  536 

bromide 537 

chloride 63T 

hydrate 638 

Amylene-alcohol 656 

Amylene-glycol 556 

Amyl-glycerln 660 

Amyl-mercsptan  637 

Amyloid  substance 797 

Analcime 887 

Analysis,  ultimate,  of  or- 
ganic bodies....... 448 
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Ana1j«l8  of  alkaline  hy- 
drates and  carltonates.^  803 
Analytical  method  of  che- 
mical research 143 

ADfttase     88.1 

Aniline 739 

Aniline,  snlMtitation-|m>- 

ducts  of... ■•• 741 

Anillne-blae    747 

Aniline-colon 745 

Aniline-pnrple   745 

A  nilinO'rcd. ......«• •••••  746 

Anillne-yollow  747 

Aniline-Yiolet ^  747 

Animal  fluids h(& 

Animal  heat 821 

})ody,  componndfl  of 703 

Animal  oil,  bases  from  ....  748 

Anise  oil «.  fl05 

AniHic  alcohol  664 

Anisic  aldehyde 605 

Anisidlne..  ..~ 551 

Anisol 561 

Anisyl  hydride 095 

Anthmcnne.. 604 

Antimonates 420 

Antimony 418 

bases 761 

chlorides 418 

hydride 419 

oxides 419 

salti,  reactions  of 4*21 

snlphid«w 420 

and  potassium  tartrate..  675 

Aputite  330 

Appendix 827 

Aqna  regia m. 184 

Arabiu 588 

Arrhil 785 

Archimedes'  theorem 29 

Argand  lamp. 176 

An^l  674 

Aromatic  acids 633 

alcohols,  primary 548 

secomlary 550 

aldehydes 690 

bases  730 

hydrocarbons 492 

ketones 696 

Amigonite 329 

Arrow-poison   of  Cnntral 

America. 760 

Arrow-root 590 

Arsenates 4i3 

Arsendiethyl 762 

Arseiidinifthyl 763 

Arsenic 422 

'  bases.  762 

chloride 422 

detection  in  organic  mix- 
tun's 425 

hydrides 423 

oxides 423 

reactions  of 426 

sulphides 424 

Arsonites 42:) 

Aritenmethylinm  766 

ArMenmononiethyl 766 

Arscntriethyl  762 

Antiues 471,  7«2 

Arterial  blood 805 

Artiads  231 

Asparaffin 770 

Aspartic  acid 779 

Asphalt 506 


PAOB] 

Asphalteoe .....^ 606  i 

Assafoetida  789 

Astatic  needle 123 

Atacamite 354 

Atiuolysis     138 

Atmospliere,  conipositiuD 

and  analysis 164 

physiCiil  constitution  of....    35 

rapor  of  wat4-r  iu 69 

Atmospheric  electricity...  119 

Atomic   theory 229 

Atomic  weight,  definition 
of    223 

relation  of,  to  crystal- 
line form  227 

relation  of^    to  specific 
heat 7'i,  227 

relation  of,  to  rolume...  228 
Atomic  weights,  table  of...  226 
Atoms    229 

combination  of  similar 

232,  234 

Atropine   760 

Attenuation  of  wort 620 

Attraction,  chemical 239 

electricitl ..,  114 

magnetic 107 

Angite 350 

Auric  acid  and  oxide 870 

Auric   and   aarous   com- 
pounds   360 

AuHtralene,  or  Anstratere- 

bonthene    488 

Axes  of  crystals 260 

Axinite 337 

Azalcine    746 

AzodiphonylHliamlne 741 

AxotinHl  substance's,  ana- 

lysisof. 453 


Balsams  790 

lUninimonium 311 

Barilla   301 

Barium  and  its  compounds  323 

Hariuin  ferrocyanide 708 

Barium  salts,  reactions  of 

325,  332 

Barley  sugar 585 

Barometer 30,  41 

liaryta 324 

BHses    132 

from  aldehydes 750 

amidogfin 733 

of  the  lunyl  series 738 

from  auinuil  oil 748 

antimony 761 

aromatic  739 

arsenic 762 

from  coal-tar  oil 748 

obtiiined  by  destmctiTe 

distillation 748 

of  the  ethyl  series 736 

imidogen 733 

artiflcial,        containing 

mercury 362,  7W 

diatomic,  of  the  phos- 
phorus   and    arsenic 

series    767 

of  the  methyl  series 737 

nitrilo. 733 

organic 751 

phosphorus 760 


PA« 

Bassorin .......mm.m....  688 

Battery,  constant 252 

Buuaen*s 254 

Banieirs 262 

OroTe's ...... . ...  253 

Sroee's -.  254 

Wollaston's 252 

B:ium^'8  hydrometer......837-8 

B<iysalt  300 

Bebeerine 760 

Beer 510 

Beet-root,  sngar  from 684 

Bell  metal 356 

Bengal  light 4'ii 

Benzamide  773 

Beuz*>ne  or  benzol 493 

additive  compounds  of...  496 

homologiies  of. 493 

substitution-products  of  494 

Benzoates.. „  634 

Benzohelicin 682 

Benzoic  acid 623 

Benzoic  aldehyde I>33 

Benzoic  chloride 636 

iodide.. 635 

oxide 6^ 

jieroxide 636 

sulphide 636 

Benzoin. ....^.......  634 

B<*nzol 403 

Ben/oline « 750 

Benzone 690 

fienzonitrile 710 

Bonzophenone 699 

Benzowilicin  582 

Benr/>yl-componnds 636 

Benzyl  alcolkol 648 

Boiizylamine 743 

Borberine 760 

Berthollot's     fulminating 

silver 321 

Beryl 337 

Beryllia.. 338 

Beryllium 337 

BeUorsellic  acid 786 

B«'zoar  stones 814 

itiumvUmine 739 

Bibasic  aci<ls 282,  666.  6«8 

Bii-hlontniline 741 

Bichlorethylamine 736 

Bichloritiatin 741 

Bicthylaniiue 738 

Bielhylnnilino 742 

Biethyl-phenylamine 742 

Bicthvl-nrca    736 

Biliiiry  calculi 814 

Bile 811 

Petteukofer's  test  for....  813 

Bilin 813 

Biliverdin 813 

Blmethylamine 738 

BinHry  ttu-ory  of  salts 388 

Binitraniflidine „  661 

Binitnini«ol 651 

BInitrobeniene 496 

Binitroplienol 652 

Binitrotoluene 4Sn 

Biscuit 806 

BiHmethyl  707 

Bismuth     and    its    com- 
pounds   42T 

reactions  of  420 

Bisranthic  acid  428 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 202 

Bltter-ttlmond  oil...........  680 
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Bitumen 

einstic  

Bivalent  elementa 

BIttMt  furnace 

Black  flux 

Bleaching : ... 

Bleaching- powder ..  .. 
testing  its  value 

salts  

Blonde 

BliHtereU  steel 

Blood  

arterial  

circulation  of  the.... 

coiniioaitiou  of  the 

corpuscles  

di8cs 

globules 

scnini  of. 


▼enons 

Blowpipe 

Blue  ink 

sy  mpBtlietic 

Blue  light  

PrumiHn- 

Turnbnirs 

Bohcminn  glass 

Bfiilcrs,  deposits  in 

Boiling  point 

Bones 

Bfintx   

BoH'thyl 

Boric  oxide  and  acid 

Borneol 

Borneo  camphor 

Boron  

chloride 

fluoride 

nitride  .. 

Boyle's  law 

Brass 

Bntunite 

BnizII-wood  

Bread  

Brewing 

Britiinnia  metul 

Briti>li  g^ini 

BroiUHnitine  

Bronianisal 

Broniothyl    trlethyI-plio»- 

phonium  bromide 

Bninihydrins 

Bromic  acid 

Bromides,  metallic  

Bmniine  » 

Brnmlwitin  

Broiiiobenzenes 

Bromoform 

Broino-8!ilioylol 

Brornotoluenes 

Bronze 

Bnxikite  

Brown  coal 

Brncine 

Buuncn's  battery 

burner 

Burette 

Burnieso  naphtha 

Butter  620, 

of  antimony 

Bntyl  alcohols  and  ethers 

Butyl  cyanide 

Butylamine 

Bntylene 

liutylune  alcohol 


PAOI 

506 
606 
331 
402 
426 
180 
S30 
331 
18S 
351 
404 
805 
805 
805 
806 
806 
806 
806 
806 
805 
173 
70S 
407 
421 
707 
708 
845 
229 

58 
810 
800 
767 
208 
546 
540 
208 
209 
209 
209 

39 
356 
411 
784 
520 
519 
421 
591 
742 
e95 

767 

568 

18S 

275 

1S8 

783 

491 

5t6 

694 

497 

356 

393 

505 

756 

254 

177 

305 

507 

816 

418 

532 

710 

749 

480 

656 


PAOK 

Butyl-glycol  556 

Butyric  acid 616 

ethers  617 


C. 

Cacao  butter 023 

Cacodyl 763 

chloride  764 

cyanide 765 

iodide  lU 

oxide  765 

sulphides 766 

trichloride 764 

Cacodylic  acid  765 

Cadct'ii  rnming  liquid 763 

Cadmium    ana    its    com- 
pounds    352 

salts,  reactions  of. 353 

Ca!«<ium 316 

Cirsium  alum S.36 

CufTeine 756 

-ninrcxide 757 

Calamine SCO 

Calcium     and     its    com- 
pounds   325 

carbonate 828 

chloride  320 

fluoride 327 

oxalate G50,  810 

oxide 327 

phoHphato  328,  810 

phosphide 332 

stilts,  reactions  of. 332 

sulphate 328 

stilphides 331 

CalctiH,  biliary 814 

urinary 809 

fuMible 810 

mulberry 810 

Calomel 368 

Culotype  proceM 97 

Ctniphene 48U 

Cnniphol 54Q 

Camphor 691 

of  Borneo 546 

Canada  balsam 790 

Cane-sugar 584 

compounds  of -....  586 

Candle,  fltime  of 175 

Camitrhin   491 

Caoutchouc  491 

mineral  606 

Caontchoucin  491 

Caritmel 585 

CarlKimicacId 314,  776 

Ciirbiimic  ethers  ...  776 

Carbamide 314,  777 

Carbides  of  hydrogcn..l69,  474 

of  iron 401,  402 

Carbiniide 777 

Carbinol 612 

Carlion 163 

chlorides 187,  659 

bisulphide 202 

compounds  with  oxygen  165 

with  hydrogen 169,  474 

estimation    in    organic 

bodies  448 

Carl)on  oxychloride 204 

sulphoi'hioride 204 

Cari>onates 168,  474 

analysis  of 306 


P^GK 

Carbnretted  hydrogen 

light 160 

Carbo-diphenyl-triamlne...  746 
Carbonic  acid 168,  (M8 

ethers 649 

Carbo-triethyl-trianiine ...  769 
Curl'O-triphenyl-triamine..  746 

Carbyl    sulphate 518 

Carmine 787 

Carminic   acid 787 

Oirticr's  hydrometer 828 

Carthamin 788 

Carragheen  moss 692 

Casein 794 

CasHava 592 

CaH8iu8,  purple  of. 371 

Caator-oil 640,  652 

Cattilycis 240 

Cate-chu 673 

Calecliin f,73 

Cavendish's  eudiometer...  144 

Cellulose 692 

Cements 317 

Ccrasin 688 

Cerite 340 

Cerium 340 

Cerotates „....  626 

Cerotene 480 

Ceryl  alcohol 643 

CelHie 480 

Cel\l  alcohol 542 

Chalk 328 

stones 724 

Clmnideon, mineral 413 

CliNUge  of  (state  pro<luced 

by  heat 55 

Chai  cuul,  itnimal  and  vege- 

tjible 165 

Cheeee-nutking 796 

Ciuniiritl  philosophy .219 

rayH  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum     95 

Chimneys,  action  of. £3 

Chinese  wax 543 

Chinoline 748 

Chlnoline-blue 748 

Cliino^idino 7S5 

Chltin 880,  8«3 

Chloral 817,  688 

ins<i] utile (88 

Chloranil  681 

Chlnriiniline 741 

Chlorates  186 

Clilorh  vdrins 668 

Chlorides,  metallic 273 

organic  468 

Chlorimetry  331 

Chlorine 189 

action  of,  on  organic  bo- 
dies    463 

compounds  of,  with  hy- 
drogen    181 

with  nitrogen 187 

with  carbon 187 

with  oxygen 183 

estimutiou    hi    organic 

iKidics 467 

Hiloriwiliu 741 

Chloritcs 186 

Chlorobenzenes 494 

Chloroform 567 

Chloropicrin 553 

Chloroipiinones 680 

Chloriwalicylol 694 

Chlorotoluenea ».  496 
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Chlorons  or  acid  el«inent«  252 

Chol<>pyrrhin ^13 

Ghole$t«rin 555 

hydrocarbon  rormed  by 

dehydration  of 555 

ClioIf«tn»phHn© -  767 

Chondrin 801 

CliromntM    439 

Chrome-yellow 440 

Cliromium   437 

chlorides 437 

flurirides  438 

oxides 438 

ozychlorides  440 

B-iIts,  ruactions  of 440 

Chryannillne 747 

Ohry«ene ~  505 

Chry8o»K?ryl 338 

ChrysoUle 350 

Chyle 815 

Cinchonicine 755 

Cinchonidino 755 

Cinchonlne 754 

Ciiichovatino  756 

Cinnabar 361 

Cinnametn 641 

Cirintim<>ne 501 

Cinnumon,  oil  of 640 

Ciiinyl  alcohol 554 

cinrianmte 641 

Circular    polartxution    of 

ii}flit     ...I.. •    .......     93 

Circulntiim  of  the  blood..  BOo 

Citr:imi(io 780 

Citr.itpn   678 

Clarirying  wincii  and  beer  802 
Cla9i}ifl<'iitlon  of  inctHls...  271 

organic  compounds 464 

Clny 336 

inmrttime 400 

Clmvage  '2.57 

Coal  505 

fi;:ui  170 

Coal-bir  cr«H>«ut<?  550 

Cojil-tar.    volatile    prind- 

plwof 493 

Ct'bult  407 

aninu)ni»iCHl  compounds 

.if 408 

C<»ltalt-Klnnre    407 

C«)b.ilticyani«les 709 

Otball-n.'iltii,  ri'actions  uf..    409 

C  >bHlt-uUnini:irinu 409 

C'«TU«  cacti 7H7 

C*»chirieiil 787 

Coco:ioil  -  620 

Codeine 753 

Cohesion  239 

C<»ke 165 

Colchicine  756 

Cold  produced  by  cvnpora- 

tlon 6S 

Cllldine 749 

C»ll<Klion 694 

ColloMs    149 

O»lophp«e    489 

Colophony 790 

Culoring    principles,     or- 

Kiinlc 781 

Columbium  or  Niobium...  634 
Combination  by  voiumo...  228 

by  wpight 219 

Conihnitlon  172 

rurnace  449 

htHUof 241 


PAOB 

CompuB,  mariner^B 107 

Compound  anmoniaa 732 

radicals  237 

CundeuMitioD  of  gases  and 

vapors  63,  66 

Conduction  of  h««t    52 

Conductors  of  electricity  .  116 

Conliydrine 760 

Conine 7«0 

Constancy  of  composltWn  219 

Constant  battery 252 

Constitutional  formulas....  2*1 

Contact  action 210 

Contractile  snbstance  ....    F18 

Copaiba  balsam 7% 

Coiwil 790 

Copper 353 

acetates GCfO 

alloys    356 

arponite 355 

carljonates 355 

chlorides 354 

compounds,     ammonia- 
ail 356 

ferrocyanide 708 

nitrate S55 

oxides 354 

pyrites 863,  856 

salts,  reactions  of 856 

sulphate 355 

sulphides 865 

Cork-I>orer  137 

Corn-oil   538 

Oornndum.  334 

Corrosive  sublimate 358 

Cotarnlne  753 

Cotton-xyloTdin «  693 

Conmaric  acid 695 

Conmarin 694 

Croara 694 

of  tartar 674 

Creatin 759 

Creatinine 759 

Croosol 5^3 

Creosote .650,  663 

Crtwol  553 

Crown-fclnss 345 

Crucibles 347 

Cryolite 834 

Cryophonis 68 

Cryptidlne 748 

Crystalline  forms 257 

Crystallisation  257 

CrrKtallixation,  water  of...  147 

Crystalloldi  -.  149 

CubclM,  oil  of. 491 

Cudbear 785 

Cumidine 739,  743 

Cumin  oil 091 

Cuminol 691 

Cumcne 499 

Cnprlc  and  cuprous  com- 

pound.^   354 

Cuprosovinyl  oxide 486 

Curarine 760 

Curd - 795 

Cyamollde   712 

CyauHiiiline 742 

CyiinatfS 713 

Cyiindiphenylflinmine 745 

Cyjinldefi.  alcoholic 710 

metallic .277,  704 

Cyanfne  74^ 

CyanltP    337 

Cyanogen 700 


Qyanogmi:  pacb 

bromide 716 

chloride ?!• 

iodide     7*# 

sulphide T9t 

Cyantripbenyldiamine —  745 

Cyanoratea ^.^  714 

Cymene 499 

Cymidine 739 

Cymyl  alcohol 549 

Cymophane 337 

Cystic  oxide 810 


D. 

Daij^uerreotype S7 

Dalton's  tjiblo  of  the  ten- 
sion oraqueoiis  vapor...  829 

Dammar-resin 790 

Dunieirs  battery 2S3 

pyrometer 47 

Duturine 760 

D«ivy  lamp 178 

Decane _  477 

Decay 463 

Docene 480 

Declination,  magnetic 109 

Decolorication    by    char- 
coal    165 

Decomposition,     electro- 
chemical   245 

Dehydrating;   agents,    ac- 
tion of.  on  organic  bodies  463 
De  la  Kive's  floating  bat- 
tery   123 

Delphinine 760 

Density » ..    27 

roaximnm 63 

of   vaporB,    determina- 
tion of 459 

Dew 101 

Dew-point. 65 

Dextrin 590 

Dextroglucose 575 

Dextrose 575 

Dextro-tartaric  acid 674 

Dialietes 576,  808 

Diacetaraide 773 

Diacetin 611 

I'iallvl 487 

Diiilyids 148 

Diumafi^etic  bodies 110 

Diamines 743 

Diamnionioplatinic   com- 
pounds...   376 

Diamtnonio-platinous  com? 

pounds 877 

Diamond 164 

Dhwtaso .619,  677,  691 

Diathermancy 102 

Dibensoyl «  630 

DIbenzyl 603 

Didymium 340 

]>iethenic  alcohol 562 

Dietheneditunine 743 

Diethene-dibromide,     sul- 
phuric    771 

Diothenetriamino 7414 

Diethyl  •  diet  hone  -  dibro- 

mide,  sulphuric 771 

Diethyl-ethene-dianimonl- 

nm  iodide 744 

Diffunion  of  gases 137 

Diffusion  of  liquids 1 4H 

Digestion -  8 J2 
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D.vi«tc<«fc  nfcoholfl 583 

])i-..<i'icurar:>ni(iiiiiini  suits  8H*2 
Dlmelhyl-etliyl-beiizeue...  499 

liiniorpliisii) 257 

Dlphi'iiyi 6(j3 

Dtphetiyluniine   742 

Diphenyt-ctlii'iie-clinmine..  744 
DiiihouyU'iheQe-triouiiiie.  744 

Dipper*  oil 748 

Di^ucryl 815 

Dislijfettlon    331 

Diitptising  influence 240 

Di8.xx-iation 461 

Di8tillation   61 

dry  or  destructire 462 

DitercbenA   489 

IXmble  refraction „    91 

T>oiible  Miltfl 282 

Dni|9on'«  blood   i9f) 

IhicUIitv  of  meUli 269 

Pulclte 673 

DtiodecAne  477 

Dutch  liquid 658 

Dyuda 331 

Dyes,  yellow 7S9 

Dycinii^ 781 

Dynumical  theory  of  heat    78 
Dydyain 812 


K 

Earthenwnro 347 

EiUth-niftilM 3;W 

rcactlonsof 343 

Elnmite 4U1 

Ebullition 57 

KffiTveiW"in«r  draughts 675 

ElTiiHJon  of  gnHen 140 

EKgftlbuniin 794 

£gf(.  white  of 79 1 

ElnWin CJO 

Elaldfthyd© 687 

Ktustic  tissue 818 

Electric  battery -  110 

curront 119 

h»»at  developed  by 255 

Electric  discharge 116 

Ele«-trice©l 122 

machines 117 

Electricity,    positive   and 

negative 114 

of  vapors ..  1-6 

Electro-chemical    decom- 

(lOHition 245 

Electrodes 245 

Electn>lyni8 245 

Electrolytic      decomiwsi- 
tion,  definite  amount  of  248 

Electrolytes 245 

Electro-magnetism 122 

Electro-motive  power 249 

Electro-negative  and  elec- 
tro-positive bodies 251 

Electrophorus 119 

Eleclro-plating 255 

Electroscope  ....*. 106 

Electrotype    254 

Elementary  bodies,  table 

of 127 

symbols  of 226 

Elements 127 

Elements,  classification  of, 
according  to  eqniva* 
lent  value 236 


Elements :                          paok 
monogenic    and    poly- 
genic   222 

Emetine 7tO 

Eniodin   ........  ■•..•.  ••...>••  ic^i 

KninUin  679 

Eplehlurhidtin  5>'9 

E.'iderniis    803 

Epithelium ^  803 

Epsom  salt 349 

Kquivalency,  variation  of.  233 

Equivalents,  law  of. 221 

Erbium     842 

Eremacansis. 463 

Erythrite 673 

E'isence  of  turpentine 4S8 

Essential  oils 492 

Ethalic  alcohol 542 

Ethane 4«7,  47o 

Ethene 170,  481 

Ethene  alcohol  or  glycol..  550 

Ethene  bromide 5<0 

chloride  658 

cyanide 711 

iodide 660 

oxalate C60 

oxide   5W1 

wulphid©   660 

Ethene-diamine 743 

Ethene -diammoninm    io- 
dide   744 

Ethene-hexethyl    diphos- 

phonium 767 

Elbene  -  hexcthyl  -  phos  - 

Iiharsoiiinm 767 

Eth»»no  -  tetrethyl  -  phos- 

phammoninm 767 

Etiu'no  -  triethyl  -  phos  - 

phammonium 767 

Ethereal  salts 469 

Efherifleation 524 

Ethers,  compound 4<9 

diatomic 55'i 

hexatomic f>72 

monatomic 510 

pentatomic 672 

tetratomfc 571 

triatomic 5(5 

Ethidcs,  metallic 768 

Ethyl  acetate 610 

borates 528 

bromide  622 

carbamate 776 

carbonates 649 

chh.rSde 5J2 

oy.Tnnte 714 

cyanide 710 

cy:innrato 714 

tormate 6(i6 

]^'OKnlphocyanate 710 

nitrate 52r. 

nitrite  526 

o.xalatea  6f0 

oxantate 777 

oxide 623 

pailmitatc  622 

pelHrgonato 6'20 

phosphates 5'28 

silicates 529 

stoarate 62i 

snlphates 626 

sulph-hydrate 529 

sulphides   rso 

sulphites   627 

sulphocarbonates 6«/0 


Ethyl :  pahe 

KulplKK-yanate 719 

tartrates 676 

telluride 791 

xanthnte   661 

EthylHcetHUiide 773 

EtiiyUimine 736 

' "  ^  Vv    ■•■■■«■      ••••«•■#     •••••■•■■      I  O  V 

Eib\l-ammonia 736 

Etliy  l-aniy  1-pheny  1-amnto* 

nium  iodide 742 

Ethyl-aniline 742 

Ethyl-benzene 498 

Ethyl-codeine 754 

Etliyl*conine 7J50 

Ethyl-methyl  oxide 626 

Etbyl-oxauiide 778 

Kthyl-phenyliimine 742 

ElbyMohiidine 742 

EtliyUalicylol 694 

Etliyl-strychnlne 756 

Eucalyn - 578 

Euchlorine 186 

Eurhrone 6<5 

Eudiometers 144 

Kuciaso 337 

Kuxanthone 789 

Evaporation 62 

cold  produced  by 68 

Evernia  prni.astri ~  786 

ExtTetin 804 

£xoi«mo8e 160 

Expansidn  by  heat 42 

of  liquids 48,  60 

of  gases 61 

of  solids 46 

of  water 60 


P. 


Fat,  origin  of,  in  the  ani- 
mal body 

>'Ht8 £66,  623, 

l-.'itty  aeids.. 

rcaiiiers 

Fecula 

Felspar 

Fermentation 

butyric 

lactic M 

vinous  

Fernienbi 463, 

FerniteF 

Ftrric    II  nd    ferrous  com- 
pounds   

reartirnsof 

Fenicynnide  

FcrriKynniiles   

Fll  roin 

Fi(  UM  nibi  igii.«  fa.  rciin  of 

Fire,  blue 

-damp 

red  and  preen 

Flame,  stiucturo  of.   .172, 

Fleitmann     nnd     Il<  ni:e- 
berg's  phofphatrf 

Flint-glasfi 

1  in  ids,  expnn»ion  of. 48, 

Fluorescence  ...        

Klu«iri<le8,  metallic 

Huorine 

Fluor-*»par . 

Food 

Formates 

Formulas 


R25 
625 
f97 
F03 

6f9 

8:;6 
463 

617 
r46 
518 
646 
399 

398 
401 
709 
7(6 
^03 
f49 
421 
178 
326 
176 

287 
::44 
,  51 
91 
276 
lt>2 
327 
h22 
f05 
226 
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Pormulae :  paoi 

coiiHtitiitional 1231,  474 

empiricHl  and  molecular  467 
graphic  and  glyptic  ....    2:.U 

rational 2«1,  472 

Porni^iianiline 744 

Frungultn 571 

French  weights  and  nuiis- 

nrefl ^7,  838 

Frifcorific  mixturea.  ....      56 

Fruit-Rugar 837,  838 

FnchRine 746 

Fuctisuniide 69() 

Fitciwine C96 

Fiicusol  696 

FulfnlDat<>8 714 

Fulminating  silver 321 

Fuhninurntra 716 

Fuinarimide  779 

Fuming  liquor  of  Libavins  390 

Furrnnuiiide 696 

Furfurine 696 

Furfurol   696 

Furnace,  reverlxratory....  173 
Furnace  lor  combustion...  461 

Fusel-oil 536 

of  grain  spirit  .... 537 

Fusibility  of  metals 2H8 

Fusible  calculus 810 

Fnsible    metal 429 

FusUc  wood 789 


G. 

Grtdolinite .337,  342 

<julHct4.»8o 678 

U'lK'Usi  ••  •■■■•••«••••••■  ■••«•««••  oVt 

Gallatc-s  : 671 

Gullti,  nut-  672 

G  ilvtinizml  iron 362 

G  ilviuiiHUi  119 

Giilv.tnoiueter 10.3,  122 

Giimncin 78.s 

Onrlir,  oil  of. 646 

liurneto  ....    837 

G;u.  coal  and  oil 170 

olefiHUt 170,  657 

battery 266 

burners 177 

Gas    furnace    for  organic 

analysis 461 

Gases,  absorption  of... 139,  160 
capillary    triinspiration 

of 140 

collection  and  preserva- 
tion of. 129 

diffusion  of. 137 

effusion  of 140 

endionietric  analysis  of  166 

expansion  of. 51 

liquofaction  of 66 

occlusion  of  140 

oemose  of.   138 

physical  constitution  of    36 

spociflc  gravity  of 1.^2 

spjt'ific  heat  of 71 

Gas-holder 130 

Gastric  juice 811 

Gaultheria     proi'umbons, 

oil   of. 664 

Gelatin  f-Ol 

G I  latin- sugar  801 

German  silver 407 

Gttysor  springs  of  Iceland  1.^3 
Gilding 871 


PAOI 

Glass 344 

soluble 346 

aiaul»er'8  salt 307 

Gliudiu 823 

Glow-lamp 143 

Glucinum 337 

Glucoses 574 

Glucosides 578 

Glue 802 

Gluten 823 

Glutin 8*23 

Glycerin 566 

(Jl.vcide 660 

Qlyco-cholic  acid 644 

Glycogen 694 

Gl}  co-liyocholic  acid 813 

Glycoclne 614,  801 

Glvcocol 801 

Glycollaraide 774 

Glycols «  656 

Glycoluril 725 

Gl> cosine 692 

Olycvrrhlzln 5f 0 

GlyoxHl f92 

Glyoxaline 692 

Glyptic  formula* 231 

I  Gold  and  its  conipotinds...  3(9 

I      cyanide  of. 706 

Gold-leaf 371 

-tn\t»,  reactions  of 370 

-staiidurd  of  England...  371 

Goniometers 268 

Goultu-d  water 609 

Granite  336 

Grspv-sugar 676 

Graphic  formula; 281 

Graphite   164 

(iravibttion 36 

Gravity,  specific 27 

of  gMiies 132 

of  metals 27 

of  vapors 450 

Green  Are 326 

Greenockite  363 

Green  salt  of  Magnus 376 

Groups,  isomorphous 26(f 

Grove's  batterj- 263 

gns-battery 255 

Gualacol 663 

Guanidine 768 

Guanine 768 

Guano 7l'4,  ^26 

Gum 588 

arable 688 

benzoin f  34 

British 691 

of  cherry-tree 588 

tragacanth 588 

,  Gun-cott<m 693 

I  Gun-metal 866 

J  Gunpowder 291 

'  Gutta  percha 491 

Gypsum 328 


H. 

ITiematin « 799 

flainutite 399 

llacniatoorystallin 798 

Ilapmatoxylin 789 

liff*n)in  crystals 80i> 

Mseuioglobin 798 

Hahnemann's  soluble  mer- 
cury   363 


PAOI 

Hair ^ SOS 

Halltiu: 800 

Halides,  acid '.  460 

Haloid  ethers 4i^ 

UaloYd  salts 281 

Hardness  of  water -  32S 

permanent 328 

temporary 329 

Harmaline 766 

Hamilne 766 

Hatchetin 507 

Uausmannite 412 

Heat,  alisorptioD  of....l01,  106 

animal 821 

capncity  for 00 

conduction  of. „    64 

developed  by  the  elec- 
tric current 26i 

dyniuuical  theory  of. 77 

expansion  produced  by.    42 

latent,  of  fusion ..55 

latent,  of  vaporization..    57 
mechanical  equivalent  of  75 

radiation  of. 99 

Inflection  of. 90 

relations  of,  to  chemi- 
cal affinity ^..  241 

sources  of. 74 

specific .«    60 

transmission  of 102 

Heavy  spar 824 

Helicin 5«2 

Ilelvite 337 

Hemihedral  crystals 2tS 

Henimlng's  safety  jet..  141,  179 

llepnr  sulphurifi 296 

lie  ptyl  alcohols  and  ethers  630 

liejftylene 4^ 

Henhindite 837 

Heveene 491 

Hexads 231 

11  exethyl-ethene-diammo- 

niuni  iodide „  744 

Hex^  I  alcohols  and  ethers  639 

Ilexyl-carbinol 541 

Hexylene „ 4H) 

hydrate 4^ 

Hofmann's  gas-furnace  for 

organic  sualysis 451 

Homologous  (•eries 460 

Honeyhtone 6f5 

Hops,  oil  of. 620 

Hornblende 350 

Horn  silver  ..>. 310 

Horny  substance 802 

Iliuino 724 

Humus 6^5 

Hydantoln 724 

Hydrates 147 

of  turpentine  oil  4b9 

Hydrides  of  alcohol-radi- 

cnls 478 

Hydriodic  acid 1J>0 

liydrubenzamide CM) 

Hydrobromic  acid 1K8 

HydrocHrlions,  table  of....  467 

UydrtK-hloricacid I'^l 

Hydrocyauic  acid -  701 

Hydroferrlcyanlc  acid 700 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid 708 

liydrt>fluoric  acid   102 

IIydi'«>flu«i«ilicic  acid 210 

Hydrogen  ■  136 

antimonide 419 

arsenides ^S 
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Hydrogen :  Fagi 

bromide r »•  188 

carbide« 169 

chlbride     181 

conibination    of,    with 

oxygen 140 

dioxide 163 

eetinintion  of,  in  organic 

bodies 44S 

ferricyanlde  7»  9 

ferrocyanido 708 

fluoride 192 

monoxide  143 

phosphides 215 

selciiide 205 

sulpbidefl ^.  200 

tellnride 'Ml 

typic ~  595 

Hydrogen  salts 133 

Hydromellone 7l8 

Hydrometer 32 

Hydrometer  tabli«..  .  827,  828 

Uydroselicylamide  693 

HydroMelonic  acid m....  '^05 

HydroYuIphnric  acid 200 

Hydroxyl 237 

Hytcronieter,  dew-point....    69 

wret-bnllH 65 

Ilyosryamine  ....^ 7iiO 

Hyodyslyi«in   814 

Hypophosphites ~  214 

Hyposniphates 140 

HypoAulphites 199 

Uypoxantbine^ 758 


Iceland  moss 502 

Idriftlin « 507 

Idryl  -  607 

Ignition 173 

Imides /{471,  773,  775 

Imidogen-bases 237,  733 

Incande.*)CRiice 173 

Inclination,  magnetic 109 

Incrustations  in  boilers...  229 

Indian  yellow 789 

India  rubber 49i 

ludican 683 

Iniligludn 583 

Indigo 583,  781 

red 78J 

vat 7S-2 

white  or  deoxidized   ....  782 

Tiidin   783 

Indium  416 

luduction  coil 126 

electric  115 

eliM-tromagnetic 124 

magnetic 108 

Ink,  label 7i)0 

blue,  sympathetic 407 

Inosite 578 

Inulin 592 

Inverted  sugar 585 

Iodic  ncid  190 

Iodides,  metallic 276 

Iodine 188 

action   of,   on    organic 

bodies 464 

and  nitrogen 191 

and  oxygen 100 

chloride  101 

Iodoform  566 

Iridinm 382 


Iridlnm :  paob 

ainmoniacal  compounds 

of 884 

salts,  reactions  of 386 

iron 397 

acetates  6<)9 

beuKoate 634 

carbonate 400 

chlorides 398 

iodides  399 

manufacture  401 

nitmtes 401 

oxides 3)19 

phosphates  401 

salts,  reactions  of. 401 

sulphates  400 

sulphides 401 

Isatin 783 

Itwthvde 783 

Isinglass 801 

Lsobutyl  carblnol. 635 

laocyiinides 711 

Isodulcite 574 

Isologous  series 467 

Ittomeric  IxmHps   474 

Isomerism  in  the  oleflne 

series • 48.3 

pHrafBn  series .  478 

Isomorphism 264 

Isoprcne 491 

Isopropyl 479 

Isoproppyl    alcohoj^  aiid 

ethem ^T...r.  .  531 

Isopropyl-carbinol 633 


J. 

Jade 360 

Jet  "  606 

Jews*  pitch 605 

Jnice,  gastric 811 

intestinal 815 


Kakodyl,  see  Oacodyl....,  763 

Kjiliura 290 

Kaolin 3.37 

Kelp 189 

Konitin StfJ 

Kermes,  mineral 420 

Kutones 470,  6i»6 

Kino <i72 

Kir 507 

Kreatln.  seeCreatin 759 

Kretitinine,  see  Crt>ati nine  759 
Kn-oBote,  ttfii  Creosote  550, 663 

Knpfcrnickel 405 

Kyaii's  method  of  preserv- 
ing timber 368 


Lnh:irnkqne*8  disinfecting 

fluid S30 

Label  ink  790 

I*'ic -  790 

Jmc  dye 79') 

Lactamide fi47 

Lactates 647 

Lactic  acid 644 

IjHCtic  ethers 648 

Lactide 647 
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Lactin 5H7 

Lactone  6i7 

Lactose  f'^7 

Lake 781 

Lamp,  iM*ff<^iid 176 

Lani{»blHck 105 

Lump,  ga»- 177 

Sftfi'ty- ~  178 

Hpirii-    179 

without  flame 143 

Land  and  sea  breeses 101 

Lanthannui 340 

Lsipis  lazuli 309 

Latent  beat  of  fusion 56 

vaporization  67 

Laughing-gas  159 

Ijiiunionite XVf 

liiiw  (>r  equivalents 221 

Law  of  even  numbers 232 

Law  of  ninltiples 2-JO 

Laws  of  combination  by 

volume 228 

Laws   of  combination  by 

weight 219 

iKKid 394 

acetates 609 

alloys 397 

rarlKMiate 396 

chloride  3-.'6 

nitrate 396 

oxi'les 305 

plaater 667 

red 395 

salts,  reactions  of. 397 

sugar  of 609 

sulphide 304 

tree 255 

vanadate 431 

white  396 

Iieaven    620 

Le(tanoni  parella 7h6 

tartarea 785 

Lccjinoric  acid 786 

lA'gumin  S24 

Lepidme 7-18 

Lepidolite  316 

Leucanilhie  746 

Lemrne 619,751 

Lencoline 748 

I<enc<iphane  337 

Levulose 577 

I^'yden  jar 118 

Lichens 78.5 

Liebig's   bnlbs   451 

Liebig's  condenser 62 

Light 83 

blue  or  Bengal  421 

chemical  ra.YS  of 95 

dispersion  of 85 

reflection  and  refraction 

of 83 

polarized 92 

velt»city  of 83 

Lightning  rods 119 

Lignin   692 

Lifirnito 601 

Lime 327 

Lime,  chloride  of. 3:?0 

LinicstonA 228 

Liquefaction   of  gases 66 

of  carlHtnic  ncid 66,  1»'7 

Liquids,  boiling  points  of.    .^7 

diffusion  of  148 

expansion  of. 48 

latent  beat  of 66 
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Lfqaidii :  page 

osnioso  of 149 

spwiflc  gravity  of. 27 

vulutilt3  orgniiic,  aiialv- 

8i«of. .*..  452 

Liquorice  sugar  680 

Lithtirg«« : ...  39o 

Llthiii 316 

Lithium  816 

hydrate 316 

Litmus 7^5 

Loadstone  107,  399 

Loafsiigar 584 

Logwood 7^9 

Lophiiie      750 

Lniniuosity,  conditions  of  173 

Lupuliu 520 

Lungs 821 

Liitidine 749 

Lymph „  815 


•  •••■  •■••«■  ••••«   »• 


Madder  

Miigcnta  .... 
Magnesia... 

ajba 

Magnesium 

carix)nate 

phosphates   

salts,  reaction  of 

silicates 

sulphate 

Mngnetism 

Mngneto-flectriclty 

Mugiius,  green  smU  of. 

Maluchit<i 

M'lianiic  acid 

Malninide    

Malnmyl-uitrile 

Maliitcs 

Mai  legibility  of   metals... 

Miilting 

Maltose 

Muiiganates 

Mnngaurse 

chh»ri<lt>«   

fluorides 

oxides  

Milts,  reactions  of 

M.imh's  test  for  arsenic... 

MiinKaidte 

Manna  sugair , 

Mnnnitnn „ 

Munnite  

Mannitoso 

Manures  

Ma])lo,  sugar  from 

Marble 

M:u-c-brandy,  fusel -oil  of... 

Margarin 

MHriotte's    law 

Marl 

March's  apparatus 

Marnh  gas 

Manh  mallow 

MasHicot  

MHNtlc  

Mauve 

Miiuveine 

Measures 

Mt-at 

Mechanical  eqnivalent  of 

huat 

Meconin ...... 
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787 
740 
349 
3i9 
3*7 
349 
349 
SliO 

3;»3 

S49 
107 
124 
370 
355 
778 
779 
779 
6G9 
2' 8 
519 
577 
413 
410 
410 
411 
411 
414 
427 
411 
587 
573 
672 
577 
821 
584 
228 
530 
629 
39 
337 
427 
169 
779 
395 
790 
74) 
740 
8:m 
823 

75 
763 
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Meerschaum 350 

Melaui 7'JO 

Mdamine 720 

Mdauiline 745 

Melrno 480 

Melezitoee 587 

Mi'litose 587 

MoUito .,  6ti5 

Mellone 720 

Mellonides 721 

Mfnibninons  tissue 818 

Membranes,  mucous 815 

Mercuptun 510,  529 

methyl-  515 

Mercuramnionium  salts...  362 

Mercuric  ethide 7G0 

Mercury 357 

ocetates CIO 

chlorides 358 

cyanide 705 

fulminate 716 

iodides 359 

nitrates 360 

oxides 360 

sulphates «...  361 

sulphides 361 

salts,  reactions  of 363 

Mercury-coui])ounds,  am- 

uioniacal  362 

M«'ridian,  magnetic 109 

McsitUjriiloride. 69^ 

Mi'8itJK3\. 499,  699 

Mt>8otyp»...7 C37 

Metacctone,  seoPropione..  097 

Metaciunamene 501 

Metahgenioglobin 799 

Metttlbuniin 798 

Metaldchyde 6  7 

Motallainmouiums 31 5 

Metalloids 127 

Metals    267 

.  chemical  relations  of...  L70 

classiflcation  of 271 

physical  proptrtios  of...  267 

Metameiic  liodies 475 

McUpectin 588 

MetaphoAphatM 2S5 

Metastnnmit4« 392 

Meta.styrolcne 501 

Metaterebenthene 489 

Metatungstutes 442 

MetaranadAt(« 431 

Meteorites 398 

Methane 169,  466,  474 

Metliene 481 

Methenyl  ethers 665 

Methenyl  >  diphcnyl  -  dia- 
mine   744 

Methido,   aluminium 709 

nine 7(9 

Methyl 478 

acetate 610 

alcohol 512 

bases 737 

borate « 515 

chloride 513 

ether 513 

iodide 513 

niercaptan 515 

nitnito ^ 511 

oxide 6  3 

phenate 5ol 

phosphates 515 

sniicylnte 654 

silicates 615 


Methyl :  tagw 

sulphates  a 614 

snlph-hj  drato 515 

sulphide 515 

Meth^lauiine 737 

Methylammonia 7*17 

Methylated  spirit 6IS 

Methyl-benzene 495 

Methyl-carbinul  „  513 

Methyl -ethyl-amyl-phe-   . 

nylamnumium 743 

Methyl-ethyl-benrene......  499 

Methyl-ethyl-carbinoi......  534 

Methyl-glycocine 614 

Methyl -hexyl-carbinol...  541 
Methyl-isopropyl-carbinol  5^h 

Methyl  mercitptau 515 

Methyl-niorphiue 753 

Methyl-oeiiauthol.M. 641 

Methyi-salicylol 693 

Mica K,7 

Microcosmlc  salt 308 

Millt 816 

spirit  from 68S 

Milk-sugar 587 

Mindererus,  spirit  of. COS 

Mineral  chameleon 413 

Witters,  tables  of 832-' 35 

MolaMHV «■  &S1 

Molecular  actions 2C9 

Molecules 225,  230 

Molybdenite 445 

Molybdenum 414 

Molybdenum -salts,  reac- 
tion of. 445 

Monoacctin 611 

Monads 231 

Monaniides 772 

Mi>naniines 732 

Monobasic  acids...282,  697,  642 

666,670 

Monogens 221 

Mouostearin 624 

Mordants 7SI 

Moriudin 789 

Morindoue 789 

Morphia  or  Morphine......  7il 

Mortar 327 

Mosaic   gold 392 

Mucilage... M 6S^ 

Mucin 800,  815 

Mucous  membranes 815 

Mncus  800,  815 

Mullierry  calculus 810 

Multii>lier 123 

Multiples,  law  of 219 

Murexan 732 

Murexide 7G2 

caffeine- 757 

Muriatic  acid 181 

Muscovado  sugar 684 

Must 518 

.Mustard,  oil  of 719 

M.vcose 687 

Mycomclic  acid 72D 

Myo.s{n 796 

Myricin 643 

Myrieyl  alcohol 643 

M^rlsllcaotoba 621 


N. 

Naphtha 605 

Naphtha,  Burmese 507 

Nuphthalone 502 
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.Nnphthalidlne .; 743 

Nnrceiiiu 754 

Nareogcnine 75-^ 

Narcotiiif 7o'i 

Nefte-drgil 507 

Npiihelin  33? 

Nervous  sttb«tanco HIS 

Ncnrino    803 

Noatrnlity  of  saltA 2H.T 

Nickel  400 

-Kilts,  reactions  of 4W 

Nicotine  760 

Nt.iblum 034 

Nitmnlline 74'2 

NitraniBiile 695 

Nitrani><i«line 551 

Nitniniiiol 551 

Nitnites 159 

Nitre 294 

cultic   oOS 

■weet  (tpirltA  of    5J0 

Nitric  acid 158 

action  of,  upon  iiniyla- 
ctH>nii  niul  wicolmriDe 

inib-«t4in<'M 593 

arid,  fnrning  1(51 

Nitriili>s,  nu-tullic     lOi 

Nitrilo-lMWM 470,  7:52 

NLtro-bpiizone*  49"i 

NitriM'uiuuno 41H) 

NItnMjyineae    500 

Nitrofiirm 560 

Nitroglycurin   5ftS 

Nitn)}:pn    153 

clilorido  189 

cornpoiin<l!i  with  ox.rg«n  l.')7 

with  liyilrogun IGi 

with  boron' 208 

dioxide     ICO 

estimation    in    organic 

b(MiiM 463 

io<lide      191 

znonoxido 100 

ptiitoxiile \'y^ 

tetroxido 161 

trioxide 1»>1 

Nitrolju-tin 5SS 

Nitro-miplithatcnoa  503 

Nitro-phenolij    552 

Nilro  prn!*Hid«i   70J 

Nitro-tliymols 6')1 

Nitro-toincneu 497 

Nitnmsiicid lnl 

etlier 520 

oxide 161 

Nitro-xylono.H 40S 

NointMicluture 132 

of  alcohols 512 

of  hydrocarbons 469 

of  salts 2^2 

Nonane .467,  477 

Nonone 480 

Nonyl  alcohol 542 

Nordhansen  sulphuric  acid  196 

Notation,  chemical 226 

Niit-gr.xUs  672 

Nutrition,  finlnial 822 

plastic  elements  of 824 

vegetable 825 


Occlusion  of  gnnes   139 

Ot'tammonio-ptatinic  coni- 
poands 377 

72 
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Octane 4«7,  477 

Octene  or  octyleoe 467 

glycol 556 

Octyl  iilcohola  and  ethers.  541 

ciil'iride 542 

carbinol 543 

(Enanthol  or  oenauthylic 

aldehyde   679 

Oil  gas 172 

Oil  of  aniseed 6'j5 

of  bergamot 401 

of  bitter  almonds 690 

of  cicuta 691 

of  cinnamon 691 

of  clove-* 491 

of  copaiba 491 

of  culK'bs   491 

of  cumin  691 

of  elfmi 491 

of  garlic 545 

of   piultkeria   procum- 

bens  054 

of  Juniper 491 

of  laurel    491 

of  lavender 491 

of  lemon 491 

of  nic.idow-swect <93 

of  mustird   719 

of  onions 545 

of  orange  flowers 691 

of  oninge  peel  .r (91 

of  ptychotis .')54 

of  rosemary 491 

of  ru« as9 

of  Hpirtra  ulmaria C9:( 

of  tliymo   554 

of  turpentine 4sH 

of  vi(ri(d 196 

of  winteri?reon 654 

Oils,  drying  and  nou-dry- 

ing 630 

volatile 491,  492 

Olefl.mt  gas 170 

Oieftries    469 

com  pounds  of,  with  hal- 
ogens   4^2 

OleiuH 629 

Olive  oil    6-29 

Opiammone 75:^ 

Opianioo    754 

Opium 751 

Orange-flowors,  oil  of. 691 

-peel,  oil  of 691 

Orcein 6'M 

0"cin   691 

Organic  l>a.ses     732 

chomiitry,  the  chemis- 
try of  carbon  com- 
pounds    447 

8ubstnnoe<),     action     of 

heat  on  462 

■nbst'inces.  classiflcation 

of  464 

sulmtanres,    decomiKXti- 

tionof 462 

Biil)stance-i,  elementary 

analysis  of.     418 

Bubstanci-s.  «ynthe)«is  c»f  447 
Orjpmoiupfallic bodies 471,  7«8 

Orpiment      421 

Orthophosphates 2^5 

Osmium      3S7 

Osmose  of  gases 1.38 

of  liquids 149 

Otisoin 818 


tkan 

Oxalates 659 

Oxalic  acid 657 

ethers 660 

Oxamothanes 660,  777 

'  Oxametiiylane 661 

0.\aniic  acid ft.>9,  777 

I       ether 6«1,  777 

,  0.xamide        6J9,  778 

I  Oxantliracene 505 

Oxalyl 595 

Oxides  ....  132 

alcoholic 469,  509 

mcUllic 278 

Oxygen  128 

its   action   on    organic 

compounds 462 

Oxygen-ethera .469,  609 

of  the  glycols 660 

of  the  (Kjlyglucoslc  alco- 
hols   589 

Oxygen-saltij 133,  260 

Oxy-liydro>rcn  flame   and 

blowpipe 142 

safety-jet  141 

Oxyphenol 662 

OioctTile 607 

Ozone 135 


P. 

Palladium  278 

ammuuiucal  compounds 

of    479 

Pnlinltins «22 

Paliiwiil    622 

Panrreatic  fluid 814 

Papaverine 754 

Papyrin 593 

Paraban 729 

Parncvanogon 700 

Paraffin 477 

Paraffins 474 

Bulaititution-prudncts  of  478 

Paraglobin  790 

Pamglobulin 796 

Paralactatee 647 

Paralbumin  795 

ParamaKoetic  bodies 110 

Paramido  665 

Panuiiurphino 754 

Paramylene  537 

Paranaplithalene  505 

Paraiiilhie 741 

Parapf»ctiu 688 

Parapeptone  705 

ParaaaecharoBe 584 

Parchment  papar 593 

Parmelia  parietina 787 

Paviin    579 

Pearl-ash   296 

PiTtiu      588 

Pt>ndu1nm,  compensating.    46 

Penta<U     ..      ..        231 

Pentethyl-othene-diammo- 

nium  iodide 744 

Pepsin ROO 

PoptJMio 797 

IVnblorati'S - 1*^6 

PerruMion-caps 715 

IVris'S.ids 231 

Permaii£:anateB 413 

Peroxide  of  chlorine 186 

Peisnlphido  of  h3'drogen..  202 
Peru  iHtlsam 791 


I 
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Pernvin,  see  dnnjl  alco- 
hol   664 

Petiiljto 318,  337 

Pftinine 749 

P«'ttei)kofer'8  bilo-test 813 

Petroleum 477 

Petuntze 347 

Pewter 421 

Phascomannite. 678 

Phrnnniylol 661 

PlienattM 661 

Phenetol 661 

Phenol 650 

Phenols w 660 

diatomlo 662 

xylylic 663 

Phenyl 494 

Phenyl  alcohol 660 

bases  739 

chloride 661 

cvsnide 710 

hydriite 660 

Phenylanifne 739 

Phenyl-dibenxamide 773 

Phenylene    800 

Phenylene-diiunfne 744 

Phenyl-nielauiline  746 

Philosophy,  chemical 219 

Phloretin 681 

Phlorizin 681 

Phloroghicin 670 

Phorone 6*4 

Piioegenogas ~ 204 

Phospliates 286 

Phosphide  of  calcium 332 

Phosphlne 286 

Pliosphiiies    .471,  760 

PhoHplioretted  hydrogen..  216 

Phosphoric  acid 214 

Piiosphorus 212 

amorphous 213 

-Imiscs 604 

bromides 217 

chlorides 216 

estimation  of,  in  organic 

conrponuds 467 

hydride 216 

iodides 217 

selenidos 218 

sulphides   217 

Photography 96 

Phycite 671 

Picoline 748 

Picro-erythrin 7S6 

Pinacone 699 

Pinite  672 

I'iperine 7tO 

Pitchblende 414 

Pitch,  mineml 606 

Plants,  supply  of  carbon  to  821 

Plaster  of  Parls...^ 218 

Plate  glass 218 

Platinum 872 

ammoniacal  compounds 

of  874 

chlorides 373 

oxides 374 

sn I tR.  reactions  of 378 

sulphides 374 

surfnce  action  of 142 

Pbitiunm-black 373 

PInmbngo 164 

Plunibethyl 770 

Plumbic  compounds S95 

Pneumatic  trough 129 


PAOI  f 

Polarity, chemical 261 

dinniHguctic 112 

electric 116 

magnetic 107 

Polarization  of  light 01 

circular 93 

Poleri,  electric 116,  246 

Polybiuiiu  acids 282 

Polyethenic   Hlcohols 661 

Polygenic  elements 2'J2 

Polyglucosic  alcohols 683 

oxygen  ethers  of 689 

PolygiyceriuN 66U 

Polymeric  bodies 475 

Populin 682 

Porcelain 346 

Porphyroxine 764 

Porphyry 336 

Potash 293 

crude 296 

Potash-bulbs  450 

PoiasMunmonium 811 

Potassio-ferrous  ferricyan- 

ide 707 

ferrocyanide 707 

Potassium 290 

aceUtee 608 

alum 335 

benzoate 634 

bicarbonnte 297 

bisulphate 297 

bromide 292 

Ciirbonute 296 

chlorate  295 

chloride 291 

cyanate 7)3 

cynnlde 703 

ferricytinide 709 

fon-oc.>  auide 70ti 

formate 406 

hvdrate 293 

iodide 291 

nianganate 413 

mellouides 721 

nitrate 29» 

oxalate 65'J 

oxides 292 

perchlorate 295 

permanganate ~ 41"> 

prnsMiates .706,  709 

sulphates 297 

sulphides 298 

Biilphocyanate 717 

tartrates 674 

tetroxide 293 

urate  724 

Potassium-ethyl 7'^ 

PotaKsium-methyl 769 

Potassium-salts,    reaction 

of 290 

PotHMOxyl 2:7 

Potato-oil  635 

Precipitate,  red 360 

white 36i 

Prehnite 337 

Pressure   of    the    atmos- 
phere      39 

Prism,  Nlcbol's 93 

Pr<M»f  spirit 618 

Piopiine 467,  47.^ 

Propone   480 

Pn>pene  alcohol,  or  glycol  666 

Propenyl  alcohol 666 

Propino 686 

Proplone 697 


PAOI 

Proportions,  mnltiple 220 

Propyl 476,  631 

Propyl  alcohol ;.31 

Propylamine 734 

Propylene,  see  Propene....  4^ 

Propyl-phyciie 671 

I'rotagou 803 

Protein - 79* 

Pnisctianblue 707 

Prusfdate  of  potash,  red...  700 

yellow 706 

Prussic  add 701 

Pseudo-erythrin 7€6 

Pseudo-morphine 754 

Ptvalin SIO 

Puddling 4€S 

Purple  of  Cassias 371 

Pnrpurate  of  ammonia....  732 

Purpnrin 7X8 

Purree.... «  7W 

I'nrrenone i89 

Pus .800,  816 

Putrefaction... 463 

Pyin 800,  816 

Pyrene 605 

Pyridine 749 

Pyrites 401 

Pyroacetic  spirit,  see  Ace- 
tone   096 

Pyrobenzoline 750 

Pyrocatechin 5G1 

Pyrogjdlol. ^.  670 

I'yrolnsire 412 

Pyrometer. 47 

Pyrophoius  of  Uomberg..  336 

Pyrophosphates 287 

Pyroxylin 693 

Pyrrol » 749 


QnndriTalent  elements..  . 

I  Quartane 4€7,  476, 

Quiirtene 4c7, 

Qnartene-glycol 

Quartlne 467, 

Quartyl 

Qunrtyl    alcohols    and 

ethers ...... 

Qmirtz  

Qu.ntuordecane 

Qnerretin 

Qutrcite . 

Quercitrin 

Quercitron  bark 

Quicksilver - 

Qnina 

Quindecane 

Qninhydrtine 

Qninic'ino 

Quiiiidina 

Quinine 

Quinine,  amorphous........ 

Qniuoidiue 

Quinone 

Quinquivalent  elements... 

Quintnne 467, 

Quintene 467,  4t0, 

Qnintene  glycol «  .. 

Quinteiiyl  alcohol 

Quintine 

Qnintone «. 

Quintyl    alcohols    and 

etliers ~.  686 


S31 

477 
4H) 
656 
487 
467 

532 

210 
477 
687 
572 
.'81 
5J>1 
867 
754 

4n 

C80 
765 
766 
764 
756 
766 
680 
331 
477 
482 
666 
669 
487 
488 
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RacematM 077 

Radiation  of  heat 99 

Radicals 237 

Rangoon  tar M)7 

R»ilKar 424 

Red  fire 32»J 

Red  lead   395 

Red  oxide  of  niangHneee..  412 
Rcdaciug  agents,  action  of, 

on  organic  bodies 465 

Refining  of  pig-iron   403 

Ueilection  of  heat 99 

of  light 83 

Rofraction,  double 91 

of  Ilglit 84 

Reinscirs  test  for  arsenic.  427 

Rennet 816 

RMiilues 'J37 

KvAjm  790 

Rcflin  of  Ficus  rubiginnfa  5(9 

Ronpiration 132,  82i) 

Ret4*ne 505 

Retinite  608 

Rf-'vi-rbcratory  furnace  ....  173 

Rliodlum 380 

JUver  -  water,  analyses  of  8:}4, 

835 

Roccella  tinctoria 780 

Roocellinlii 78il 

Ru<Mioile  salt 67 '•  , 

R<H:k-oll 506 

Rock-salt ».  300 

Roman  alum 330 

RoHaniliue   746 

Roseine 746 

Rue,  oil  of  079 

Ruliia  tinctornm   787 

Rnbiacin 78H 

Rubijicic  acid 788 

Rubinn 788 

Rubidium 316 

alum 3!6 

Ruby 334 

Ru«t  398 

Ruthenium   3H5 

-salts,  reactions  "f 3S7 

Ratile 393 


8. 


flaccharfmeter 93 

Sacchuroae 5S4 

SHHitty  lamp 178 

Sifflower    788 

Saffron 789 

Sago 692 

Sal-alembroth 358 

Sal-ammoniac ~  312 

Sfilep  692 

Salicin 581 

Salicylamide 693 

S4ilicylic  acid 653 

aldehyde 692 

ethers  054 

Biilicylites 693 

Salicylol  692 

Salicylous  acid 692 

Saligenin  581 

Saliretin b^2 

Saliva  811 

Stilsolasoda.   301 

Salt,  common......  - 300 


Salt:  .•  PAOi 

definition  of ...133,  280 

of  sorrel 659 

Salt-cake  process 302 

Suits,  acid 281 

basic 283 

binary  theory  of. 281 

constitution  of 133 

double  281 

normal  or  neutral 281 

Saltpetre 294 

Sandai-ac 791 

Saponification 667 

Siipphire 334 

Sarcolactates 647 

Siircine 758 

Sarco«itne 614,  769 

Scagliola 328 

Scheele's  green 425 

Sea-water,  composition  of.  146 
Secondary  butyl  Hlc*ohol...  534 

phenyl  alcohols 550 

octyl  alcohol 5il 

propyl  alcubol 531 

electrolytic    decomposi- 
tion    247 

Seggars  347 

8f i>jnt»tto  salt 6/5 

Stileneite^l  hydrogen 105 

SeU'uic  ncid 205 

Si>lt>ni«le8,  metallic 289 

6 'leiiiocyanHti's 720 

Helonioiis  acid 204 

S«.'lenite    328 

Selenium    204 

S<>ptivlglnt(;ne ...    .  48u 

i^rioH,    homologous    and 

isiologons  466 

Serpentine 350 

Sorum  of  Wood 8u6 

Srxdecene  480 

8.'.\dtK;yl  alcohol 542 

S.}xtlno 487. 

Sexvalent  elements 331 

Shale 3-^7 

Slu-Uao 790 

Sikcs's  hydrometer 828 

Silica 210 

Sillctttod  hydrogen  211 

Silicutes  of  aluminium....  3:U) 

of  magnesium 350 

Silicic  add 210 

Silicic  ethers 515,  529 

Siiicotungst^ites   443 

Sillcium  or  Silicon 209 

chlori.le 211 

fluoride 210 

hydride 211 

oxide 210 

Silver 317 

acetate 610 

benzoate 634 

carbonate 321 

chloride 319 

cyanate 713 

cyanide    705 

cyanurate 714 

ferrocyanide 709 

fluoride  319 

fulminate 714 

hyposulphate 321 

hyposulphite 321 

io<llde 319 

oxides 319 

sulphate  320 

Silver-alum 828 


PAGI 

Silrernnilts,  rmetions  of...  321 
Sil  ver-standard  of  England  322 

Sinamine 720 

Sinapoline 720 

SiM 802 

Skin 818 

Slate 3.17 

Smalt 409 

Smee's  battery 254 

Soap 625 

Soup-stone 350 

Soda - 301 

Soda-ash  process 302 

Sodarash,  testing  Its  value  303 

Sodamnionium 310 

Sodium... 299 

acetate 608 

bicarbonate 303 

bi!>ulphate 307 

borate's  309 

bromide 301 

carbonate 801 

chloride.. 300 

cyanide  704 

fi'rroc3*anide 708 

hydrate 301 

hyposulphite 307 

iodide 301 

nltnito 808 

oxalate 659 

oxides    301 

phosphates 308 

sulphiitHi 307 

sulphides. 309 

tartrates 675 

urate 724 

Solanii  e 769 

Solar  spectrum 86 

Solder  '.'...  397 

SolWl's  saccharimeter 93 

Solids,  expnntiion  of 45 

specific  gravity  of 29 

Solubility  of  salts 147 

Soraigeo 789 

Sorbin  578 

Sorrel,  suit  of 6,59 

Sfmr,  calcareous 229 

Spnrteine  760 

Spatbosu  iron  ore 400 

Specific  firavi ties  of  met^il 8  267 
gravity    of    solids    and 

liquids 27 

heat 09 

Speculum  metal 356 

Spectroscope 88 

Spectrum 86 

Spectrum-analysis 87 

SpeiHs  405 

Spermaceti 543 

Spirit,  methylated 518 

Spirit  of  Mindererus 608 

Spirit-lamp 176 

Spirits,  table  of  spec.  ^.' 

of 830,  831 

S^iodnmene .316,  :^37 

Spongin 8  3 

Springs 147 

Sjiring-water,  fresh,  analy- 
ses of  834,  835 

Stannites.  metallic 391 

Stannethyls 770 

Stannic  iind  stannous  com- 
pounds   390 

Stannic  ethide 770 

Stannoso-stannic  ethide...  770 
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Stannons  etbide 770 

Starch  689 

8tHte,  change  of,  by  heHt..    55 

Steam,  elutic  forcu  uf. 50 

Steiim  bath 60 
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BBAHDE  AND   TAYIiOB'S  CHEMISTBY, 

NEW  EDITION,  JUST  ISSUED. 


CHEMISTRY. 

BT 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANBE,  B.  C.  L ,  &c., 

AMU 

ALFRED  8WAINE  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Profflssor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jnriaprudence  in  Ony's  Uoepital,  London. 

Stcond  American  Edition^  thnrouffhly  miied  hjf  Dr.  Taylor.    M  one  large  octavo  volume  qf  764 

cUtaeljf  printeU  pagt* ;  extra  dath^  $5 ;  leather^  $6. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  tliis  the  ablest  work  on  chemistry  in  the  English  langtUige. 
Jowa  Mai.  Jourualt  April,  1868. 

The  recognized  value  of  this  treatise,  and  Its  reputation  both  here  and  abroad,  render  it 
unnecessary  fur  us  to  moro  than  chII  attention  to  thit>  new  edition,  which  the  American  pu>*- 
liwher  has  brought  out  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  the  superrisiun  of  the  work,  an  it  passed 
through  the  press,  being  iutrusted  to  a  competent  chemist. — JVeio  I'ork  Medical  JiAimaly 
March,  18^. 

An  eminently  practical  and  truly  admirable  work. — Leavemoorth  Med.  JTerald^  Not.  1867. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  complete  in  the  language.  It  has  been  already  announced  offl- 
cially  as  the  text-book  in  one  of  our  medical  colleges,  and  wo  expect  other  schools  to  follow. — 
St.  Louie  Mud.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Dec.  1867. 

Tills  is  nn  elegant  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  and  as  a  manual  for  students  seems 
all  that  could  he  desired.  It  is  full  without  being  lengthy,  minute  without  being  weHri»otn«% 
and  written  in  a  manner  calculated  to  attract  It  is  a  flrst-class  book  for  students,  and  ns  such 
we  confidently  recommend  it  to  thi-ni.  Those  who  may  desire  to  purchase  it  may  be  sure  of 
having  in  it  all  the  latest  chemical  knowledge. — Canada  Med.  Journals  Nut.  1867. 

The  one  hefore  ns,  which  is  the  Joint  labor  of  two  of  the  greatest  minds  in  Great  Britain, 
can  most  certainly  demand  for  itself  the  highest  rank  in  the  specinl  department  of  whi(;li  it 
treats.  Although  a  work  of  large  size,  being  an  octavo  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  it  is  filled 
with  such  subjects  as  are  useful  to  the  student  of  cvery-day  chomiHtr}',  ur  to  the  practical  man 
who  mt^sures  the  utility  of  every  scientific  fact  in  proportion  to  iU  capability  of  l>eing  demon* 
strated.  In  other  words,  it  is  calculated  In  our  opinion  to  give  to  the  medical  man  the  broadrat 
possible  groundwork  for  the  study  of  clieniiitty.  and  the  application  of  its  great  trntliN  to  the 
every-day  n«K:fS8ltles  of  pnicticul  life.  Nothing  more  is  attempted,  and  nothing  more  is  needed, 
in  a  work  upecially  designed  for  medical  practitioners  and  students. — N.  Y.  Medical  Rtami^ 
Nuv.  16, 1867. 

One  of  the  standard  works  on  chemistry:  alike  valuable  for  the  student  and  for  reference  by 
the  practitioner ;  well  up  to  the  times,  containing  tlie  latest  discoveries. — Detroit  Review  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  Dec.  1867. 

Any  full  or  critical  notice  of  such  a  work,  in  this  pluce,  would  seom  to  be  uncalled  fitr.  To 
the  careful  student,  who  desires  a  full  and  (*ouiplete  text-book  in  tliiM  department  of  study,  wo 
commend  the  volume  before  us.  —  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer^  Nuv.  Ib67. 

A  work  of  real  merit,  such  as  every  student  and  practitioner  will  find  useful,  both  for  study 
and  reference.  —  Otioago  Medical  Examiner,  Oct.  1867. 

The  pervadinx  idea  is  to  afford  such  Information  on  chemistry  as  will  he  of  most  advantage 
to  the  student  who  cannot  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  study.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  this 
wurk  for  a  deeper  research.  If  time  and  inclination  permit.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  valuable 
text-book  for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  may  well  bu  adopted  by  every  medical  college;  the 
constant  reference  which  the  physician  must  make  to  this  science  will  render  the  work  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  his  shelves.  —  SL  Louie  Medical  Reporter^  Nov.  1, 1867. 

The  author  appears  to  have  extended  his  care  to  all  portions  of  the  work,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic. Among  the  former,  additions  will  be  found  at  chloroform,  nitro>glycerine.  uniliii  colons 
valerianates,  spectrum  analysis,  and  other  subjects  have  hIso  he^n  enlarged,  so  that  the  claims 
of  the  b(M>k  presented  t«>  the  student  are  strong  and  decided,  as  being  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  meriting  his  confidence.-^  J m.  Jirumal  of  Pharmacy^  Nov.  1807. 

Gives,  in  the  clearest  and  most  summary  method  possible,  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  chem- 
istry, with  more  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student  ~  Z^ondon  Medical 
Timet. 


HKNRY  O.  LEA,  Philadelphia. 


GRAHAM'S    CHEMISTRY. 


THX:    BLElttEBTTS    OF    CHBlttlSTRT, 

IKCLUDIHG  THE  APPLICATIOKS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  TO   THE  ABTS. 

By  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  F.  R.  S. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  Rpvised  and  Enli«r{;ed  English  Edition. 

Edited  bt    HENRY   WATTS,    F.  C.  S^   and    ROBERT    BRIDGES.    H.  D. 

With  Two  Hundred  and  Thlrty-three  IllT»tratlonfl  on  Wood. 

Obmplete  in  one  volume,  large  oeiavo,  nf  8o0  c^«t«/y  ftrinted  paffet,  extra  doUiy  $5.50.    Qmtaininff 

the  whole  of  Uie  two  v<iume$  of  the  Landrm  edition. 

The  pnbUghfrt  have  gotten  up  tlie  work  in  tlieir  uraalty  excellent  style;  the  wood  engrav- 
ing!) lire  beiiiitirully  expcuted,  nnd  altogether  the  chemical  student  <ir  pliymician  will  find 
nothing  better  or  lu)  good,  otf  a  standard  and  complete  text-book,  as  this  new  edition  of  Gniliani. 
—  Viucinnati  LanctL 

We  have  nlways  regarded  Graham's  Chemistry  aa  one  of  the  beftt  standard  wnrki  upon  th«» 
import^mt  ilopnrtnieiit  of  science  tu  which  it  w  dircctetl,  uml  its  merits  we  believe  ur«  m>  grn- 
erally  ndniittfd  thut  any  lengthcntnl  c<minipn<hition  troni  us  bec«>m««j«  unnercwary.  Suffice  it, 
then,  to  observe  that  we  know  of  no  more  reliul^le  authority  to  which  reference  enn  be  mnde 
tlian  the  text  of  this  valnabbf  work,  nnr  of  any  Itetter  ndapttKl  to  the  general  purposes  of  ihe 
Rtntient  in  senrcli  of  i*ound  and  profitable  intelligence.  Of  the  totality  it  may  be  cnrtly  ol>- 
snrvcd  —  it  is  everywhere  good,  and  the  descriptions  arc  oa  intelligible  as  they  are  compr«faeci> 
sive,  —  Montreal  Med.  Cfironicle. 

The  very  beet  work  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  extant,  and  published  in  the  beet  style.  —  N.  O. 
Med.  Newi  and  Hintp.  Gazette 

BOWMAN'S   PRACTICAL   CHKMISTRY. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY— Including  Analy^it. 

Bt  'JOHN  E.  BOWMAN.  M.  D. 

Edited  bt  C.  L.  BLOX AM,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 

Fourth  American,  from  the  PifOi  and  Rrvhed  Enfflisli  Edttion.     M  one  handtmnc  royat\2mo. 

Vilume,  with  nuttleroM  illustruti'ms ;  extra  cloth,  $2.25. 

The  works  of  the  l«to  Prof('SHr)r  Bownian,  on  Cheinii»try.  have  long  and  deservedly  hrld  a 
prominent  place  In  our  srlenliflc  liten»tuie,  and,  if  there  bi*  huv  <tne  reason  for  ihis  more 
mirkcHl  Ihfin  nnother,  we  whould  Fay  It  \«  becnnne  of  (heir  combine*!  conci^eni-as  with  corretl- 
ne88.  N(»t  a  Huperflnons  word  is  employed.  »nd  much  sptire  is  thuH  saved  that  in  many  authors 
1h  WiiHtett  in  va»ni«'  generalities  nnd  confusing  theoretical  disruHsions,  that  hrwIMer  rather  than 
enlighten  the  Ktndent  This  edition,  which  is  prepared  by  ProfeRsor  Bowniairs  pncc«>«>or  at 
King's  Colb'ge,  \n  quite  up  to  the  advances  that  are  constantly  niakiug  in  tliis  progn»>sive 
ecicnce.  —  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

It  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  guides  for  the  student  of  practical  chemistry,  snd  a  rery 
conrcuiont  manual  for  roforeuce  bj'  the  profesaiun  generally. —  Chicago  Med.  Examiner. 


BOWMANS  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
PRACTICAL   HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

By  JOHN  E.  BOWMAN,  F.  C.  S., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Practical   Chemistry  In  King's  College,  London. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  L.  BLOXAM, 
Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 

I^furth  American,  from  Vu  Fiturlh  and  RfrixHl  London  Eiiitv^n  :  vnth  nytmerma  iRuttratians. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  votame  of  351  pagei ;  extra  cloth,  $2.26. 

Bowman's  TIandltook  of  Medical  Chemistry  has  been  so  wetV  appreciated  by  the  medical 
public,  that  any  extended  notice  of  a  new  edition  would  be  unnetessjiry  were  It  not  for  the 
appearance  of  another  mimoon  the  title-page,  and  the  extensive  alterations  and  additions  which 
have  been  made.  The  student  and  pmctitioner  have  here  offered  to  them  a  book  which  will  be 
found  very  useful,  as  a  guide  nnd  aid  in  the  application  of  modern  chemistry  and  micmacopic 
analysis  to  nu'dlcal  wienee.  the  impnrtnnce  of  which  will  be  more  and  nu»re  Bppre<*iHted,  a-s  phy- 
sicians avail  theniKelves  of  the  means  which  are  thus  offered. — Am.  Journal  qf  Med.  Sciencrs. 

Few  student*  of  niMlirine,  we  supiH»?e,  are  without  a  copy  of  one  or  other  e<Htions  of  tide 
valuable  nnd  handy  work,  and  ix>8^lbly  there  nre  but  few  of  o«ir  yonnper  fellow-praetittoners 
who  do  not  find  it  still  a  uwful  book  for  reference.  On  this  snpiKtsltlon  it  can  hardly  be  nec«»> 
sary  for  us  to  oflor  any  criticism  on  its  merits. — Britig/i  and  Foreign  Medico-C%irurgiad  Betie9. 
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A8HT0K  (T.  J.)  ON  THE  DISEASES.  INJURIES,  AND  MALFOR- 
MATIONS OF  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS.  With  remarks  on 
Habitual  Constipation.  Second  American  from  the  fourth  London 
edition,  with  illustrations.    I  vol.  8vo.  of  about  300  pp.    Cloth,  $3  25. 

A8HWELL  (9AMUEI).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DI8. 
EASES  OF  WOMEN.  Third  American  from  the  third  London  edi- 
tion.    In  one  8vo.  toI.  of  528  pages.     Cloth,  $3  50. 

A8HHUR8T  (J0H9  Jr.)  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
SUROERY  FOR  THE  USB  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTI- 
TIONERS.  In  1  large  8to.  vol.  of  over  1000  pages,  containing  533 
woodcuts.     Cloth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  $7  50. 

ATTFIELD  (JOHN).  CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL.  Fifth  edition,  revised  by  the  author.  In 
1  vol.  12mo.     Cloth,  $2  75;  leather,  $3  25.     {Just  ism  tied ) 

ANDERBOK    (MeCALL).     ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF   DISEASES 
OF  THE  SKIN.     In  one  small  8vo.  vol.     Cloth,  $1  00. 

BLOXAM  (C.  L.)  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC. 
With  Experiments.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  700  pages, 
with  300  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.    {Now  Rsady,) 

BRIHTOK  (WILLIAM).  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THB 
STOMACH.  From  the  second  London  edition,  with  illustrations. 
1  vol.  8vo.     Cloth,  $3  25. 

BEU9T0K  (T.  LAUDEB).  A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 
AND  THERAPEUTICS.     In  one  8vo.  volume      {Pritpari^t^.) 

BIOELOV  (HENRY  J.)  ON  DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE  OF 
THE  HIP,  with  the  Reduction  of  the  Dislocations  by  the  Flexion  Me- 
thod.     In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  150  pp.,  with  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2  50. 

BA8HAM  (W.  R.)  RENAL  DISEASES;  A  CLINICAL  GUIDE  TO 
THEIR  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT.  With  Illustrations. 
1  vol.  12mo.     Cloth,  $2  00 

BTJM8TEAD    (F.   J.)    THE    PATHOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT   OF 
VENEREAL  DISEASES.     Including  the  results  of  recent  investi- 
gntions  upon  the  subject.    Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
illustrations.     1  vol.  Svo.,  of  over  700  pages.    Cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6. 
AND  CULLERIER'S  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL.     See  "Cullk- 
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BABLOW  (>£0BOE  H.)  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.     1  vol.  8vo.,  of  over  600  pages.     Cloth,  $2  50. 

BAIBD  (ROBERT).  IMPRESSIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE 
WEST  INDIES.     1  vol.  royal  12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

BABKES  (ROBERT).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES  OF  WOMEN.  In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.  of  about  800  pnges, 
with  169  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6.     {Now  ready.) 

BBYAKT  (THOMAS.)  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  1000  pages,  with  many  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $6  25  ]  leather,  $7  25.     {Just  issued.) 

BLAKDFO&D  (0.  FIELDING).  INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 
With  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  Isaac  Ray.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.,  of 
471  pages.     Cloth,  $3  25. 

BELLAMY'8  MANUAL  OF  STTBGICAL  AKATOKT.  With  numerous 
illustrations.    In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.    Cloth,  $2  25.     {Now  really.) 

BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.)  A  PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bioxam.  Sixth  American,  from 
the  fourth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions.    1  vol.  royal  I2mo.  of  350  pages.     Cloth,  $2  25. 
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BO  VMAN  (JOHH  E.)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY, INCLUDING  ANALYSIS.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bloxam.  Sixth 
American,  from  the  sixth  and  revised  London  edition,  with  name- 
roQB  illastrations.     1  vol.  royal  12mo.  of  350  pages.     Cloth,  $2  25. 

CHAMBERS  (T.  K.)  THE  INDIGESTIONS ;  OR,  DISEASES  OF  THE 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  FUNCTIONALLY  TREATED.  Third 
American  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  1  vol.  8vo., 
of  over  300  pages.     Cloth,  $3  00. 

RESTORATIVE   MEDICINE.     An   Harveian   Annual  Oration 

delivered  nt  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  Jane  21,  1871. 
In  one  small  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  00. 

0  ARSON  (JOSEPH).    A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
ON  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
'  versity  of  Pennsylvania.     Fourth  and  revised  edition.     1  vol.  8vo. 
Cloth,  $3  00. 

COOPER  (B.  B.)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  SURGERY.     In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  750  pages    Cloth,  $2  00. 

CARPENTER  (WM.  B.)  PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 
WITH  THEIR  CHIEF  APPLICATIONS  TO  PSYCHOLOGY,  PA- 
THOLOGY,  THERAPEUTICS,  HYGIENE,  AND  FORENSIC 
MEDICINE.  In  one  large  vol.  8vo.,  of  nearly  900  closely  printed 
pages.     Cloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  raised  bands.  $6  50. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.  New  Ame- 
rican, from  the  fourth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  over  300 
beautiful  illustrations.     1  vol.  8vo.,  of  752  pages.     Cloth',  $5. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.     New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F. 
Condie,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo.  of  178  pages.    Cloth,  60  cents. 

0HRI8TISON  (ROBERT).  DISPENSATORY  OR  COMMENTARY  ON 
THE  PHARMACOP(EIAS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  ,  With  a  Supplement  by  R.  E.  Griffith.  In  one 
8vo.  vol.  of  over  1000  pages,  containing  213  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4. 

OHTTRCHIIL  (FLEETWOOD).  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  MIDWIFERY.  With  notes  and  additions  by  D.  Francis  Condie, 
M.D.  With  about  200  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  8ro.  vol.  of 
nearly  700  pages.     Cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  In  one  neat  octavo  voL  of  about 
450  pages.     Cloth,  $2  50. 

ODin)IE  (D.  PRAHCI8).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In 
one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  pages.  Cloth,  $5  25 ;  lea- 
ther, S6  25. 

OULLERIER  (A.)  AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES  Trans- 
lated  and  edited  by  Frrbmax  J.  Bumstbad,  M.D.  A  large  imperial 
quarto  volume,  with  26  plates  containing  about  150  figures,  beauti- 
fully colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  In  one  vol.,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  $17. 

Same  work,  in  five  parts,  paper  covers,  for  mailing,  $3  per  part. 

OTGLOPEBIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By  Dunglison,  Forbes, 
Tweedie,  and  Conolly.  In  four  large  super  royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  leather,  raised  bands,  $15.    Cloth,  $11. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  LORDS  KEN  YON,  ELLENBOROUGH,  AND 
TENTERDEN.  Being  the  third  volume  of  "  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices  of  England."   In  one  crown  octavo  vol.   Cloth,  $2. 
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DALTOW  (J.  C.)  A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Fifth 
edition,  thorottghly  revised,  with  284  iUastrations  on  wood.  In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  vol.  of  over  700  pages.  Cloth,  %o  25 ;  leather, 
$6  25.     {Just  Juucd.) 

DE  JONOH,  ON  THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  CODLIYER  OIL.  1  small 
12mo.  vol.,  75  cents. 

DON  (QUIXOTE  DE  Lk  MAKCHA.  Illustrated  edition.  In  two  hand- 
some vols,  crown  8vo.     Cloth,  $2  50  ;  half  morocco,  $3  70. 

DEWEE8  (W.  P.)  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 
With  illttstrations.     In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  536  pages.     Cloth,  $3. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDREN.  In  one  octavo  vol.  of  548  pages.  Cloth, 
$2  80. 

DKTJITT  (ROBERT).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MO- 
DERN SURGERY.  A  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  London 
edition.  Illustrated  with  432  wood  engravings.  In  one  8vo.  vol. 
of  nearly  700  pages.     Cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5. 

DUNOLIBON  (ROBLEY).  MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of 
Medical  Science.  Containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various 
subjects  and  terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistry.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral 
Waters;  Formulae  forOfiBoinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations, 
with  the  accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the  French 
and  other  Synonymes.  In  one  very  large  royal  8vo.  vol.  New  edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  $6  50;  leather,  $7  50.     (Now  Ready.) 

HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

In  two  large  8vo.  vols,  of  about  1500  pages,  with  532  iUastrations. 
Cloth,  $7. 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULiE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARA- 
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TION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.    Seventh  edition.    In  one  very 
large  8vo.  vol.  of  770  pages.     Cloth,  $4. 

E  LA  BECHE'8  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol. 
of  700  pages,  With  300  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4. 

AHA  (JAMES  D.)    THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OP 
ZOOPHYTES.    With  illustrations  on  wood.    In  one  imperial  4to.  vol.  - 
Cloth,  $4  00. 

ELLIS  (BENJAMIN).  THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  Being  a 
collection  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.  In  one  8vo.  volume 
of  374  pages.     Cloth,  $3. 

EBIGH8EH  (JOHN).  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY. 
A  new  and  improved  American,  from  the  sixth  enlarged  and  re- 
vised London  edition.  Illustrated  with  630  engravings  on  wood.  In 
two  large  8vo.  vols.     Cloth,  $9  00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $11  00. 

EHGYCLOPJBDIA  Of  GEOOBAFHT.  In  three  large  8vo.  vols.  Illus- 
trated with  83  maps  and  about  1100  wood-cuts.     Cloth,  $5. 

PEHWICK    (SAMUEL.)     THE   STUDENTS'   GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL 
J^     DIAGNOSIS.     From  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edi- 
tion.    In  one  vol.  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.    Cloth, 
$2  25.     {Just  iitsued.) 

ISKE  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE.  Id 
one  small  8vo.  vol.    Cloth,  $1. 
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FLETCHBK»8  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH,  AND  TRAVELS  IN  MESO- 
POTAMIA, ASSYRIA,  AND  SYRIA.  lRone12mo.ToI.  Cloth,  75  ots. 

FOX  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH.  PablMhing  in  the  Medi. 
eal  News  and  Library  for  1873  and  1874. 

FLINT  (AUSTIN).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  enlarged.  In  one  large  8vo.  Tolame  of  1070  pages.  Cloth,  $6 ; 
leather,  raised  bands,  $7.     {Just  issued.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST,  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 
AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised 
edition.     One  8yo.  vol.  of  595  pages.     Cloth,  $4  50. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREAT- 


MENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.   Second  edition,  enlarged. 
In  one  neat  8ro.  vol.  of  over  500  pages,  $4  00. 

F0WHE8  (OBOEOE).  A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 
From  the  tenth  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  royal  12nio.  vol.  of 
857  pages,  with  197  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  25. 

PTTLLER  (HENEY).    ON   DISEASES  OF  THE   LUNGS  AND  AIR 
J^      PASSAGES.     Their  Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms  and 

Treatment.     From  the  second  English  edition.     In  one  8vo.  vol. 

of  about  500  pages.     Cloth,  $3  50. 

GALLOWAY  (ROBERT).  A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  AN- 
ALYSIS. From  the  fifth  English  edition.  In  one  12mo.  vol.  Cloth, 
$2  50.     {Lately pnblithed.) 

GLUGE  (GOTTLIEB).  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  In  one  vol.  imperial  quarto,  with 
320  copper  plate  figures,  plain  and  colored.     Cloth,  $4. 

GREEK  (T.  HEVBY).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND 
MORBID  ANATOMY.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  voL,  with  nnmerons 
illustrations.     Cloth.  $2  50. 

GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  In  twoSvo. 
vols,  of  about  1000  pages,  leather,  $6  50. 

GRAY  (HEHBY).  ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 
A  new  American,  from  the  fifth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one 
large  imperial  8vo.  vol.  of  about  900  pages,  with  462  large  and 
elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  $7.    {Just  issued.) 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.)  A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  CON- 
TAINING THE  METHODS  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTER. 
ING  OFFICINAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES.  Third  and  Enhirged 
edition.  Edited  by  John  M.  Maisch.  In  one  large  8vo.  voL  of  800 
pages,  double  columns.     Cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  $5  50. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.)  A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY,  PATHOLOGICAL, 
DIAGNOSTIC,  THERAPEUTIC,  AND  OPERATIVE.  Illustrated 
by  1403  engravings.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  two 
large  imperial  8vo.  vols,  of  over  2200  pages,  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  raised  bands.     $15.     {Lately  issued.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE 

AIR  PASSAGES.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  468  pages.    Cloth,  $2  75. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Third  edition. 


In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  nearly  800  pages,  with  about  350  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth,  $4. 

GTTERSAIIT  (P.)  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHIL- 
DREN.  Translated  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.  In  one  8vo.  vol. 
Cloth,  $2  50. 
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HUDSON  (A.)  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  316  pages.     Cloth,  $2  50. 

HEATH  (GHRI8T0PHEB).  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY ;  A  MANUAL 
OF  DISSECTIONS.  With  addition?,  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.  In  I 
volame  ;  with  247  illastrationa.     Cloth,  $3  50  ;  leather,  $4. 

HABT8H0RKE  (HENBY).  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Fourth  and  revised  edition. 
In  one  12mo.  vol.     Cloth,  ;  half  bound,  {Preparing.) 

CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.      Comprising 

Manuals  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  Second  Edition.  In  one 
royal  12mo.  Tolume  of  over  1000  pages,  with  477  illustrations. 
Strongly  bound  in  leather,  ;  cloth,         {Just  ready,) 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.     In  one 


neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  many  illustrations.     Cloth, 
{Just  ready.) 

HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.)  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRAC- 
TURES AND  DISLOCATIONS.  Fourth  and  revised  edition. 
In  one  handsome  6vo.  vol.  of  789  pages,  and  322  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $6  75. 

HOLMES  (TIMOTHY).  A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 
In  one  handsome  Svo.  volume,  with  many  illustrations.    {Prepctriitg.) 

HOBLYN  (BICHABD  D.)  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED 
IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  In  one 
12mo.  volume,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.  Cloth,  $1  50; 
leather,  $2. 

HODGE  (HUGH  L,)  ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  IN- 
CLUDING  DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  UTERUS.  Second  and 
revised  edition.     In  one  Svo.  volume.     Cloth,  $4  50. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.  Illus- 
trated with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  159  figures  from 
original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  large 
quarto  vol.  of  550  double-columned  pages.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth, 
$14. 

HOLLAND  (SIB  HENBY).  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 
From  the  third  English  edition.  In  one  Svo.  vol.  of  about  500  pages. 
Cloth,  $3  50. 

HODGES  (BICHABD  M.)  PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.  Second  edi- 
tion.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  vol.,  half  bound,  $2. 

HUGHES  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY,  with  12 
colored  maps.    In  1  vol.  12mo.     Cloth,  $1. 

HOBNEB  (WILLIAM  E.)  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
Eighth  edition,  revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  Svo.  vols,  of  over 
1000  pages,  containing  300  wood-cuts.     Cloth,  $6. 

HILL  (BEBKELKY).  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
ORDERS.    In  one  Svo.  volume  of  467  pages.     Cloth,  $3  25. 

HILLIEB  (THOMAS).  HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  Second 
Edition.  In  one  neat  royal  l2mo.  volume,  about  300  pp.,  with  two 
plates.     Cloth,  $2  25. 

HALL  (MBS.  M.)  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  BEFORE 
THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.  Cloth, 
$2  25;  crimson  cloth,  $2  50;  half  morocco,  $3. 

JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  AND  SIEYEKING  (E.  D.  H.)    A  MANUAL 
•  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     In  one  large  Svo.  vol.  of  nearly 
750  pages,  with  397  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3  50. 
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JOKES  (C.  HAUBFIELD).  CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNC- 
TIONAL NERVOUS  DISORDERS.  Second  American  Edition.  In 
one  8vo.  toI.  of  348  pages.     Cloth,  $3  26. 

KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  SEKHOUSE).  A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
A  new  American,  from  the  eighth  London  edition.  One  toI  ,  with 
many  illas.,  12mo.     Cloth,  $3  25;  leather,  $:^  75.    {T^tety  usue.d.) 

KHAPP  (F.)  TECHNOLOGY ;  OR  CHEMISTRY,  APPLIED  TO  THE 
ARTS  AND  TO  MANUFACTURES,  with  American  additions,  by 
Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.    In  two  Svo.  vols.,  with  500  ill.    Cloth,  $6. 

TTENNEBT'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT.     In 
•L^    two  vols.  12mo.     Cloth,  $2. 

LEA  (HEHEYC.)  SUPERSTITION  AND  FORCE;  ESSAYS  ON  THE 
WAGER  OF  LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL, 
AND  TORTURE.  Second  edition,  revised.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12rao.  vol.,  $2  75. 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.     The  Rise  of  the  Temporal 

Power — Benefit  of  Clergy — Excommunication.      In  one  handsome 
12mo.  vol.  of  515  pp.     Cloth,  $2  75.     {Lately  Issued.) 

'. —  AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY 


IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  602  pages.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

A  EOCHE  (R.)     YELLOW  FEVER  IN  ITS  HISTORICAL.  PATHO- 
I    LOGICAL,     ETIOLOGICAL.     AND    THERAPEUTICAL    RELA- 
TIONS.    In  two  Svo.  vols,  of  nearly  1500  pages.     Cloth,  $7. 

PNEUMONIA,   ITS   SUPPOSED    CONNECTION,    PATHOLO- 


GICAL  AND  ETIOLOGICAL,  WITH  AUTUMNAL  FEVERS.     In 
one  Svo.  vol.  of  500  pages.     Cloth,  $3. 

LIirCOLN  (D.  r.)  ELECTRO-THBRAPEUTICS.  A  Condensed  Man- 
ual of  Medical  Electricity.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  with 
illustrations.     ( Nearly  ready. ) 

LEI8HMAN  (WILLIAM).  A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Includ- 
ing the  Diseoses  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State.  In  one  large 
and  very  handsome  Svo.  vol.  of  700  pages  and  182  illus.  Cloth,  $5 ; 
leather,  $6.     {Just  issued.) 

LAURENCE  (J.  Z.)  AND  MOON  (ROBERT  C.)  A  HANDY-BOOK 
OF  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY.  Second  edition,  revised  by  Mr. 
Laurence.     With  numerous  illus.     In  one  Svo.  vol.     Cloth,  $2  75. 

LEHMANH  (C.  G.)  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  by 
George  F.  Day,  M.  D.  With  plates,  and  nearly  200  illustrations. 
In  two  large  Svo.  vols.,  containing  1200  pages.     Cloth,  $6. 

A    MANUAL  OF   CHEMICAL   PHYSIOLOGY.     In   one  very 

handsome  Svo.  vol.  of  336  pages.     Cloth,  $2  25. 

LAWSOK  (GEORGE).  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYE- 
LIDS, with  about  100  illustrations.  From  the  last  English  edition. 
In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.     Cloth,  $3  50. 

LUDLOW  (J,  L.)  A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  UPON  ANA- 
TOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY,  SURGERY,  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 
OBSTETRICS.  MATERIA  MEDICA,  CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY, 
AND  THERAPEUTICS.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary. 
Third  edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  over  SOO  pages.  Cloth, 
$3  25 ;  leather,  $3  75. 

LYNCH  (W.  F.)  A  NARRATIVE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  EX- 
PEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  RIVER  JORDAN.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  octavo  vol.,  with  28  beautiful  plates  and  two 
maps.     Cloth.  $3.  • 

^— —  Same  Work,  condensed  edition.  One  vol.  royal  12mo.   Cloth,  $1. 
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LATCOCK  (THOMAS).  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  la 
one  12qio.  voL     Cloth,  $1. 

LTOKS  (ROBEST  D.)  A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  In  one  neat  8vo. 
YoL  of  362  pages.     Cloth,  $2  26. 

MAK8HALL  (JOHN).  OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN 
AND  COMPARATIVE.  With  Additions  by  Francis  O.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  one  8vo.  volame  of  1026  pages,  with  122  illustra- 
tions.   Strongly  bound  in  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  60.    Cloth,  $6  50. 

MACLI8E  (J08EPH).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  In  one  large  im- 
perial  quarto  vol.,  with  68  splendid  plates,  beautifully  colored;  con- 
taining 190  figures,  many  of  them  life  sise.     Cloth,  $14. 

MEIGS  (CHA8.  D.)  OBSTETRICS.  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART. 
Fifth  edition,  revised,  with  130  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully 
printed  8vo.  vol.  of  760  pages.     Cloth,  $5  50 ,-  leather,  $6  50. 

WOMAN  :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.     Fourth 

and  improved  edition.     In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  over  700  pages. 
Cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6. 

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD-BED 


M 


M 


FEVER      In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  365  pages.     Cloth,  $2. 

ILLEB  (JAMES).  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American, 
from  the  third  Edinburgh  edition.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  700 
pages,  with  240  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

.^—  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American,  from  the 
last  Edinburgh  edition.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  700  pages,  with 
864  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

MOHTGOMERY  (W.  F.)  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND 
SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.  From  the  second  English  edition. 
In  one  handsome  8vo.  toI.  of  nearly  600  pages.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

ULLEE  (J.)  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 
In  one  large  8t6.  vol.  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates. 
Cloth,  $4  50. 

MIBABEAU ;  A  LIFE  HISTORY.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  Cloth, 
75  cents. 

MACFAELAND'S  TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY.  In  2  toIs.  royal 
12mo.     Cloth,  $2. 

MABSH  (MBS.)  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMA- 
TION IN  FRANCE.     In  2  vols,  royal  12mo.     Cloth,  $2. 

NELIGAK  (J.  MOOBE).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES 
OF  THE  SKIN.  Fifth  American,  from  the  second  Dublin  edition. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  462  pages.     Cloth,  $2  25. 

— ^-.  AN  ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.  In  one  handsome 
quarto  vol.  with  beautifully  colored  plates,  Ac.     Cloth,  $5  50. 

LL  (JOHN)  AHB  SMITH  (FBAKCIS  G.)  COMPENDIUM  OF 
THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  In  one 
handsome  12mo.  toI.  of  about  1000  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts. 
Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  75. 
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NIEBUHB  (B.  G.)  LECTUEES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  com- 
prising the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Nations,  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  Carthagenians.  Translated  by  Dr.  L. 
Schmitx.     In  three  neat  Volumes,  crown  octavo.    Cloth,  $5  00. 
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ODLTNO  (WILLIAM).  A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  From  the  fourth 
revised  London  edition.  In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  261  pp.,  with  75  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $2. 

PAVY  (F.  W.)  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION  : 
ITS  DISORDERS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  From  the  second 
London  Ed.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  246  pp.     Cloth,  $2.     (iMtfly  Issued.) 

A  TREATISE   ON   FOOD   AND  DIETETICS   PHYSIOLOGI- 

CALLY  AND  THERAPEUTICALLY  CONSIDERED.     In  one  neat 
octavo  volume  of  ahout  500  pnges.     {Nearly ready.) 

PABSISH  (EDWABB).  A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.  With  many 
Formulie  and  Prescriptions.  Fourth  edition.  Enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised  by  Thomas  S.  Wiegand.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  977 
pages,  with  280  illus.     Cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50.   {Now  ready.) 

PIRRIE  (WILLIAM)  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUR- 
GERY.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  780  pages,  with  316 
illustrations.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

PEBEISA  (JOKATHAH).  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEU- 
TICS. An  abridged  edition.  With  numerous  additions  and  refe- 
rences to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  By  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  104(^  p&geSi  with  236  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth  $7  00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 

PTJLSZKY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADY.  In  one  neat 
royal  ]2mo.  vol.     Cloth,  $1. 

PAOET'S  HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA.  In  two  royal  12mo. 
vols.    Cloth,  $2. 

R0BEBT8  (WILLIAM).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY 
AND  RENAL  DISEASES.  A  second  American,  from  the  second 
London  edition.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  a  colored  plate. 
In  one  very  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  616  pages.  Cloth,  $4  50.  {Just 
Issved.) 

RAMSBOTHAM  (PBAKCtS  H.)  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC 
TICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  In  one  im- 
perial 8vo.  vol.  of  650  pages,  with  64  plates,  besides  numerous  wood- 
cuts in  the  text.     Strongly  bound  in  leather  $7. 

RIGBT  (EDWABD).  A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Second  Ameri- 
can edition.    In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  422  pages.    Cloth,  $2  50. 

■p  \KKE»B  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES 
^    in  the  16th  and  beginning  of  17th  Century.     In  one  8vo.  volume, 
paper,  25  cts. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.    Parts  L 


II.  III.     In  one  vol.     Cloth,  $1. 

ROYLE  (J.  FORBEF).  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Edited  by  Jos.  Carson,  M.  D.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  about  700 
pages,  with  98  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3. 

OMITH  (EUSTACE).  ON  THE  WASTING  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 
^     Second  American  edition,  enlarged.     In  one  8vo.  vol.     Cloth,  $2  50. 
{Just  Issued.) 

SMITH  (J.  LEWIS.)  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  IN- 
FANCY AND  CHILDHOOD.  Second  edition.  In  one  large  Svo. 
volume  of  over  700  pages.     Cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6. 
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SAEOENT  (F.  W.)  ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS 
OF  MINOR  SURGERY.  New  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter 
on  Military  Surgery.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  nearly 
400  pages,  with  184  wood-cuta.     Cloth,  $1  75. 

SHARPEY  (WILLIAM)  AND  aUAIN  (J0HE8  AWD  EICHABD). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  With  notes  and  additions  by  Jos.  Leidy, 
M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two 
large  8vo.  vols  of  about  1300  pages,  with  511  illustrations.     Coth,  $6. 

SKEY  (FREDERIC  C.)  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  Svo.  vol. 
of  over  650  pages,  with  about  100  wood-cuts.     Cloth,  $3  25. 

SLADE  (D.  D.)  DIPHTHERIA  ;  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT. 
Second  edition.     In  one  neat  royal  I2mo.  vol.     Cloth,  $1  25. 

SaCITH  (HENRY  H.)  AND  HORHEB  (WILLIAM  E.)  ANATOMICAL 
ATLAS.  Illustrative  of  the  structure  of  the  Human  Body.  In  one  large 
imperial  Svo.  vol.,  with  about  650  beautiful  figures.     Cloth,  $4  50. 

SMITH  (EDWARD).  CONSUMPTION;  ITS  EARLY  AND  REME- 
DIABLE STAGES.     In  one  Svo.  vol.  of  254  pp.     Cloth,  $2  25. 

STILLE  (ALFRED).  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome 
Tolnmes  Svo.     {Prepating.) 

SALTER  (H.  H.)  ASTHMA  ;  ITS  PATHOLOGY,  CAUSES,  CONSE- 
QUENCES, AND  TREATMENT.   In  one  volume  Svo.   Cloth,  $2  50. 

SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMFT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.     In  royal  ISmo. 
CORNELII  NEPOTIS  LIBER  DB  EXCELLENTIBUS  DUCIBUS 
EXTERARUM  GENTIUM,  CUM  VITIS  CATONIS  ET  ATTICI. 
With  notes,  Ao.     Price  in  cloth,  60  cents;  half  bound,  70  cts. 

C.  I.  CiESARIS  COMMENTARII  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  With  notes, 
nqap,  and  other  illustrations.  Price  in  cloth,  60  cents;  half  bound, 
70  cents. 

C.  C.  SALLUSTII  DE  BELLO  CATILINARIO  ET  JUGURTHINO. 
With  notes,  map,  Ac.     Price  in  cloth,  60  cents ;  half  bound,  70  cents. 

Q.  CURTII  RUFII  DE  QESTIS  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  LIBRI  VIII. 
With  notes,  map,  Ac.     Price  in  cloth,  80  cents  ;  half  bound,  90  cents. 

P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA  OMNIA.  Price  in  cloth,  85 
cents;  half  bound,  $1. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTS  XIL  With  notes,  A«. 
Price  in  clofah,  70  cents;  half  bound,  80  cents. 

ECLOG^  EX  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  POEMATIBUS.  With  notes, 
Ac.     Price  in  cloth,  70  tfents ;  half  bound,  80  cents. 

ADVANCED  LATIN  EXERCISES,  WITH  SELECTIONS  FOR 
READING.  Revised,  with  additions.  Cloth,  price  60  cents  ;  half 
bound,  70  cents. 

S WAYNE  (JOSEPH  GBIFPITHS).  OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS.  A 
new  American,  from  the  fifth  revised  English  edition.  With  addi- 
tions by  E.  R.  Hutchins,  M.  D.  In  one  small  12mo.  vol.  of  177  pp., 
with  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1  25. 

STURGES  (OCTAVIUS).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  In  one  l2mo.  vol.  Cloth,  $1  25. 
{^Lately  published.) 
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SCHOEBLFB  (TBEBESICX)  AITB  MEBLOCK  (HENST).  WONDERS 
OF  NATURE.  An  elementary  introduction  to  the  Sciences  of  Physics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Physiology.  Trnnslated  from  the  German  by  H.  Medlock.  In 
one  neat  8to.  toI.,  with  679  illastrations.     Cloth,  $3. 

OTOKES  (W.)     LECTURES  ON  FBVEB.    One  handsome  Svo.  rolnme. 
O     ( Preparivg . ) 

SMALL  BOOKS  OK  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Twelve  works;  each  one  10 
cents,  sewed,  forming  a  neat  and  cheap  aeries  ;  or  done  up  in  3  vols. 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

STRICKLAND  (AGNES).  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OP  HENRY 
THE  VIII.  AND  OF  HIS  MOTHER.  In  one  crown  octavo  vol., 
extra  cloth,  $1 ;  black  cloth,  90  cents. 

MEMOIRS  OP  ELIZABETH,  SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND.  In  one orown  octavo  vol.,  eztracloth, 
$140;  black  cloth,  $1  30. 

TANNER  (THOMAS  HAWKE8).  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDI- 
CINE AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Third  American  from  the 
second  revised  English  edition.  Edited  by  Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.  In 
one  handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  366  pp.  Cloth,  $1  50.  {Lately  publi^ied.) 

ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.     First 

American  from  the  second  English  edition.  With  four  colored  plates 
and  numerous  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  of  about  500 
pnges.     Cloth,  $4  25. 

rKK  (DANIEL  HACK)  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON  THE 
BODY.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  416  pp.  Cloth,  $3  25.  {Ju$t 
issued.) 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  B.)  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Seventh 
American  edition.  Edited  by  John  J.  Reese,  M.D.  In  one  large 
Svo.  volume  of  870  pnges.     Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6.     {Jvst  issued.) 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE. From  the  Second  English  Edition.  In  two  large  Svo. 
vols.     Cloth,  $10;  leather,  $12.     {J uU  issued.) 

ON  POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL 


JURISPRUDENCE.     Third  American  from  the  Third  London  Edi- 
tion.     1  vol.  Svo.     {Preparivg.) 

THOMAS  (T.  GAILLARD).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DISEASES  OF  FEMALES.  Third  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  784  pages,  with  about  250 
illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $6  00. 

TDDD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY) .  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 
ACUTE  DISEASES.    In  one  vol.  Svo.  of  320  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  50. 

THOMPSON  (SIR  HENRIT).  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES 
OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  In  one  Svo.  volume  of  204  pages, 
with  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2  25. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTULA.      From  the  third 
English  edition.   In  one  Svo.  vol.  of  359  pp.,  with  illus.    Cloth,  $3  50. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE,  THEIR  PATHOLOGY 
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AND  TREATMENT.     Fourth  edition,  revised.     In  one  very  band- 
some  Svo.  vol.  of  355  pp.,  with  13  plates.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

ALSHE  (W.  H.)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  THE  HEART  AND  GREAT  VESSELS.  Third  American  from 
the  third  revised  London  edition.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  420  pages. 
Cloth,  $3. 
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OHLEB'S  OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Translated 
from  the  8th  Germnn  edition,  by  Ira  Reraeen,  M.D.  In  one  neat 
12mo.  vol.     Cloth,  $3  00.     {Lately  issued.) 

ALES  (PHILIP  8.)  MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS.  In  one 
larfire  8vo.  vol.  of  about  700  pages,  with  642  illustrations  on  wood. 
Cloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $6  75. 

ELLS  (J.  80ELBERG).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
THE  EYE.  Second  American,  from  the  Third  English  edition,  with 
additions  by  I.  Minis  Hays,  M.D.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo 
vol.,  with  6  colored  plates  f^nd  many  wood-outs,  also  selections  from 
the  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 
{Now  rea^y.) 

HAT  TO  OBSERVE  AT  THE  BEDSIDE  AND  AFTER  DEATH 
IN  MEDICAL  CASES.    In  one  royal  l2mo.  vol.     Cloth.  $1. 

AT80N  (THOMAS).  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC.  A  new  American  from  the  fiah  and  en- 
larged English  edition,  with  additions  by  H.  Hartshorne,  M  D.  In 
two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes.  Cloth,  $9  ;  leather,  $11. 
{Jnst  issued.) 

1ST  (CHARLES).  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR 
TO  WOMEN.  Third  American  from  the  Third  English  edition.  In 
one  octavo  volume  of  550  pages.     Cloth,  $3  75 ;  leather,  $4  75. 

—  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD.  Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  revised  English  edition.  In 
one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  670  closely  printed  pages.  Cloth,  $4  50  ;  lea- 
ther, $5  50.     {Now  ready.) 

ON   SOME   DISORDERS   OF    THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN 


CHILDHOOD.     From  the  London   Edition.     In  one  small   12mo. 
volume.     Cloth,  $1. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE 

OF  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  Cloth, 
$1  25. 

WILLIAMS  (CHARLES  J.  B.)  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION: 
ITS  NATURE,  VARIETIES,  AND  TREATMENT.  In  one  neat 
octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $2  50.     {Late/y  pnblised.) 

WILSON  (ERASMUS).  A  SYSTEM  OF  HUTWAN  ANATOMY.  A 
-  new  and  revised  American  from  the  last  English  edition.  Illustrated 
with  397  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.  of  over 
600  pnges.    Cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5. 

— —  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  The  seventh  American  from 
the  Inst  English  edition.  In  one  large  Svo.  vol.  of  over  800  pages. 
Cloth,  $5. 

Also,  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  illustrating  "Wilson  on  Disease?  of  the 
Skin,"  consisting  of  20  plates,  thirteen  of  which  are  beautifully 
colored,  representing  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  Disease.     $5  50. 

Also,  the  TEXT  AND  PLATES,  bound  in  one  volume.     Cloth,  $10. 

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE.    In 


one  handsome  royal  I2mo.  vol.     Cloth,  $3  50. 

WIN8L0W  (FORBES).  ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN 
AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE  MIND.  In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol. 
of  nearly  600  pages.    Cloth,  $4  25. 

WIKCKEL  ON  DISEASES  OF  CHILDBED.  Translated  by  Chad> 
wick,     {Preparing'.) 

ZEI88L    ON    VENEREAL    DISEASES.      Translated    by    Sturgis. 
{Prepariug.) 
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